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PREFACE. 

TH  E  following  vork  is  the  fubftance  of  various 
fpeculations,  that  occafionally  amufed  the  au- 
thor, and  enlivened  his  leifure-hours.  It  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned ;  they  are  above  it  :  nor  for 
the  vulgar  ;  they  are  below  it.  It  is  intended  for* 
men,  who,  equally  removed  from  the  corruption  of 
opulence,  and  from  the  depreflion  of  bodily  labour, 
are  bent  oh  ufeful  knowledge  ;  who,  even  in  the  de- 
lirium of  youth,  feel  the  dawn  of  patriotifm,  and 
who  in  riper  years  enjoy  its  meridian  warmth.  To 
fuch  men  this  work  is  dediciied ;  and  tMt  they  may 
profit  by  it,  is  the  author's  ardent:  wifii,  and  probably 
\vill  be  while  any  fpirit  remains  in:feim  ?:<>.form  a  wilh. 

• 

May  not  he  hope,  that  this  work,  child  of  his 
gray  hairs,  will  furvive,  and  bear  teftimony  for  him 
to  good  men,  that  even  a  laborious  calling,  which 
left  him  not  many  leifure-hours,  never  baniflied  from 
his  mind,  that  he  would  little  deferve  to  be  of  the 
human  fpecies,  were  he  indifferent  about  his  fellow- 
creatures  : 

* 

Homo  Jum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
Vol.  I.  b  Moft 
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PREFACE. 

TH  E  following  work  is  the  fubftance  of  various 
fpeculations,  that  occafionally  amufed  the  au- 
thor, and  enhvened  his  leifure-hours.  It  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned ;  they  are  above  it  :  nor  for 
the  vulgar  ;  they  are  below  it.  It  is  intended  for' 
men,  who,  equally  removed  from  the  corruption  of 
opulence,  and  from  the  depreflion  of  bodily  labour, 
are  bent  on  ufeful  knowledge  ;  who,  even  in  the  de- 
lirium of  youth,  feel  the  dawn  of  patriotifm,  and 
who  in  riper  years  enjoy  its  meridian  warmth.  To 
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will  be  while  any  fpirit  remains  Jti^bini  J:«aH.form  a  wilh, 
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May  not  he  hope,  that  this  work,  child  of  his 
gray  hairs,  will  furvive,  and  bear  teftimony  for  him 
to  good  men,  that  even  a  laborious  calling,  which 
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creatures  : 
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Homo  Jum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
Vol.  I.  b  Moft 
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Moll  of  the  fubjecls  handled  in  the  following 
flieets,  admit  but  of  probable  reafoning ;  which  is  not 
a  little  flippery,  as  with  refpe(5l  to  many  reafonings 
of  that  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  what  degree 
of  convi<3:ion  they  ought  to  produce.  It  is  eafy  to 
form  plaufible  arguments  ;  but  to  form  fuch  as  will 
ftand  the  tell  of  time,  is  not  always  eafy.  I  could  a~ 
•mufe  the  reader  with  numerous  examples  of  conjed:u« 
ral  arguments,  which,  fair  at  a  diftant  view,  vanifli 
like  a  cloud  on  a  near  approach.  In  the  firft  fketch 
of  this  book,  not  to  go  farther,  he  will  find  recorded 
more  than  one  example.  The  dread  of  being  mifled 
by  fuch  arguments,  filled  the  author  with  anxiety  ; 
and  after\hi6-*tH;4ilj:^'att3ention,  he  can  but  faintly 
hope,  that  ke'vhas;ttoft  pften  wandered  far  from  truth* 

•  •••    •-    •••    ••     • 

••^  •»•   ••*«•••••     • 

Above  thnty"  yeah' *ago,  he  began  to  colledl  mate- 
rials for  a  natural  hiftory  of  man ;  and  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  did  not  think  the  undertaking  too  bold,  e- 
ven  for  a  fingle  hand.  He  has  difcovered  of  late,, 
that  his  utmoft  abilities  are  fcarce  fufficient  for  exe- 
cuting a  few  imperfedl  (ketches. 

Edinburghy  Feb.  23.  1774.., 


To    the    Reader. 

As  one  great  objed  of  the  Editor  is  to  make  this 
a  popular  work,  he  has,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
female  fex,  fubjoined  an  EngUlh  tranflation  of  all  the 
quotations  from  other  languages. 
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PREFACE. 

TH  E  following  work  is  the  fubftance  of  various 
fpeculations,  that  occafionally  amufed  the  au- 
thor, and  enlivened  his  leifure-hours.  It  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned ;  they  are  above  it  :  nor  for 
the  vulgar  ;  they  are  below  it.  It  is  intended  for* 
men,  who,  equally  removed  from  the  corruption  of 
opulence,  and  from  the  depreffion  of  bodily  labour, 
are  bent  on  ufeful  knowledge  ;  who,  even  in  the  de- 
lirium of  youth,  feel  the  dawn  of  patriotifm,  and 
who  in  riper  years  enjoy  its  meridian  warmth.  To 
fuch  men  this  work  is  dedicif ird V'/af*^  ^B»it  they  may 
profit  by  it,  is  the  author's  ardent l^pifh,' and  probably 
will  be  while  any  fpirit  remains  iti/binfi  ticyjorm  a  wifli. 

May  not  he  hope,  that  this  work,  child  of  his 
gray  hairs,  will  furvive,  and  bear  teftimony  for  him 
to  good  men,  that  even  a  laborious  calling,  which 
left  him  not  many  leifure-hours,  never  baniilied  from 
his  mind,  that  he  would  little  deferve  to  be  of  the 
human  fpecies,  were  he  indifferent  about  his  fellow- 
creatures  : 

Homo  fum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Vol.  I.  b  Moll 


2  MEN    AS    INDIVIDUALS.  Book  I. 

contribute  my  mite  y  and  in  order  to  admit  all  the  light  poffible^ 
a  view  of  brute  animals  as  divided  into  different  races  or  kin^, 
will. make  a  proper  introdudtion. 

As  many  animals  contribute  to  our  well-being,  by  labouring 
for  us,  or  by  affording  us  food  and  raiment,  and  as  many  are 
noxious;  our  terreftrial  habitation  would  be  little  comfortable, 
had  we  no  means  but  experience  for  diftinguifliing  the  one  fort 
from  the  other.  Were  each  individual  animal  a  fpecies  by  itielf, 
(indulging  the  expreflion),  differing  from  every  other  individual,  a 
man  would  finifh  his  days  without  acquiring  fo  much  knowledge 
of  animals  as  is  neceflary  even  for  felf-prefervation :  experience 
would  give  him  no  aid  with  refpecfl  to  any  individual  of  which  he 
has  no  experience.  The  Deity  has  left  none  of  his  works  imper- 
fedl  Animals  are  formed  of  different  kinds^  each  kind  having  a 
figure  and  a  temper  peculiar  to  itielf.  Great  uniformity  is  difco- 
vered  among  animals  of  the  fame  kind ;  no  lefs  variety  among 
animals  of  different  kinds:  and  to  prevent  confufion,  kinds 
are  diftinguiflied  externally  by  figure,  air,  manner,  fo  clearly  as 
not  to  efcape  even  a  child  *.  To  complete  this  curious  fyftem,  we 
have  an  innate  fonfe,  that  each  kind  is  endued  with  properties  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf ;  and  that  thefe  properties  belong  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  kind  (^)*.  Our  road  to  the  knowledge  of  animals  is 
thus  wonderfully  abridged:  the  experience  we  have  of  the  difpo- 
fition  and  jMX>pertics  of  any  animal,  is  applied  without  hefitatibn 
to  every  one  of  the  kind.  By  that  fonfe,  a  child,  familiar  with  one 
dog,  is  fond  of  others  that  refemble  it:  an  European,  upon  the 

•  <*  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Loixi  God  formed  every  bcaft  of  the  field  and 
*<  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought,  them  unto  Adam  to  fee  what  he  would  cal 
<<  them^     And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  caxtle«,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  t 
«•  every  beaft  of  the  field.**    Gen.  ii.  19. 

{a)  Sec  Elements  of  Criticrfm*  edit.  4.  vol.  a.p..49cu 
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firft  fight  of  a  cow  in  Africa,  ftrokes  it  as  gentle  and  innocent  j 
and  an  African  avoids  a  tiger  in  Hindoftan  as  at  home. 

If  the  foregoing  theory  be  well  founded,  neither  experience  nor 
argument  is  required  to  prove,  that  a  horfe  is  not  an  afs,  or  that 
a  monkey  is  not  a  man  {a).  Some  animals  indeed  are  fo  fimilar, 
as  to  render  it  \mcertain  whether  they  be  not  radically  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  But  in  every  fuch  inftance  there  is  Uttle  need  to  be  fo- 
licitous;  for  I  venture  to  aiErm,  that  both  will  be  found  gentle 
or  fierce,  wholefbme  food  or  unwholefome.  Such  queftions  may 
be  curious,  but  they  are  of  no   ufe. 

The  divifion  of  brute  animals  into  diflferent  kinds,  is  not  more 
ufeful  to  man  than  to  the  animals  themfelves.     A  bead  of  prey 
would  be  ill  fitted  for  its  ftation,  if  nature  did  not  teach  it  what 
creatures  to  attack,  and  what  to  avoid.     A  rabbit  is  the  prey  of 
the  ferret.     Prefent  a  rabbit,  even  dead,    to  a  young  ferret  that 
never  had  feen  a  rabbit ;  it  throws  itfelf  upon  the  body,  and  bites  it 
with  fiiry.     A  hound  has  the  fame  inftindl  with  relpedl  to  a  hare^ 
and  moft  dpgs  have  it.     Unlefs  direfted  by  nature,  innocent  ani- 
mals would  not  know  their  enemy  till  they  were  in  its  clutches.  A 
hare  flies  with  precipitation  from  the  firft  dog  it   ever  faw ;  and  a 
chicken,    upon  the  firft  fight  of  a  kite,    cowers  under  its  dam. 
Social  animals,   without  fcruple,    connedl  with  their  own  kind, 
and  as  readily  avoid  others  *.     Birds  are  not  afraid  of  quadrupeds ; 
not  even. of  a  cat,  till  they  are  taught  by  experience  that  a  cat  is 
their  enemy.     They  appear  to  be  as  Uttle  afraid  of  a  man  natural- 
ly;  and  upon  that  account  are  far  from  being  fliy  when  left  un- 

•  The  populace  about  Smyrna  have  a  cruel  amufement.  They  lay  the  eggs  of 
a  hen  in  a  ftork's  neft.  Upon  feeing  the  chickens,  the  male  in  amazement 
calls  his  neighbouring  ftorks  together  j  who,  to  revenge  the  afitont  put  upon  them, 
deftroy  the  poor  innocent  female ;  while  he  bewails  his  misfortune  m  heavy  lamen- 
tation. 

[a)  See  M.Buffon's  natural  hillory. 

A  2  molcfted. 
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molefled.     In  the  uninhabited  ifland  of  Vifia  Grande,  one  of  the 
Philippines,  Kcmpfer  fays,  that  birds  may  be  taken  with  the  hand. 
Hawks,   in  fomc  of  the  South-fea  iflands,  are  equally  tame.     At 
Port  Egmont  in  the  Falkland  Iflands,  geefe,  far  from  being  fhy^ 
may  be  knocked  down  with  a  (lick.     The  birds  that  inhabit  certain 
rocks  hanging  over  the  fca  in  the  ifland  of  Annabon,  take  food 
readily  out  of  a  man*s  hand.     In  Arabia  Felix,   foxes  and  ape^ 
ihow  no  fear  of  man;  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  having  no 
notion  of  himting.     In  the  uninhabited  ifland  Bering,   adjacent 
to  Kamfkatka,  the  foxes  are  fo  little  fliy  that  they  fcarce  go  out  of 
a  man's  way.     Doth  not  this  obfervation  fiiggeft  a  final  caufe  i     A 
patridgc,  a  plover,  a  pheafant,  would  be  loft  to  man  for  food^ 
were  they  naturally  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  of  a  hawk  or  a  kitc» 
The  divifion  of  animals  into  different  kinds,  ferves  another  pur- 
pofe,  not  lefs  important  than  thofc  mendbned ;  which  is,  to  fit  them 
for  different  climates.     We  learn  from  experience,  that  no  animal 
nor  vegetable  is  fitted  for  every  climate;    and  from  experience  wc 
alfo  learn,  that  there  is  no  animal  not  vegetable  but  what  is  fitted 
for  fome  climate,  where  it  grows  to  perfctfliioa.     Even  in  the  tear- 
rid  zone,    plants  of  a  cold  country  are  foimd  upon  mountains 
where  plants  of  a  hot  Country  will  not  grow  j  and  the  height  of  a 
mountain  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  precifion  from  the 
plants  it  produces.     Wheat  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  in  Britain ; 
no  farmer  is  ignorant  that  foreign  feed  is  requifite  tapfcfcrvc  the 
plant  in  vigour.     To  prevent  flax  from  degenerating  in  Scotiahd 
and  Ireland,  great  quantities  of  foreign  feed  are  annually  import^ 
ed.     A  camel  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  burning  fands  of  Arabia ; 
and  Ljipland  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  rain-deer,  an  aniriial 
Co  entirely  fitted  for  piercing  cold,  that  it  cannot  fubfift  even  in  a 
temperate  climate.     Arabian  and  Barbary  horfes  degenerate  in  Bri- 
tain; and  to  preferve  the  breed  in  fome  degree  of  perfecflion,  fre- 
quent fupplies  from  their  original  climate  are  requifite.     Spanifli 
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horfes  degenerate  in  Mexko,^  but  improve  in  ChiU ;  having  more 
vigour  and  i^ftnefs  there  than  even  the  Andalufian  race  whoie 
ofl&pring  they  are.  Our  dunghiU-fowl,  imported  originally  from 
a  warm  country  in  Afia^  are  not  hardened,  even  after  many  cen-^ 
times,  to  bear  the  cdd  of  this  coimtry  like  birds  originally  native : 
the  hen  lays  &w  or  no  ^gs  in  winter,  untefs  in  a  houfe  warmed 
with  fire.  The  deferts  o£  Zaara  and  Biledulgerid  in  Africa,  may 
be  properly  termed  the  native  country  of  lions:  there  they  grow 
to  nine  feet  Icmg  and  five  fiset  high*  Lions  in  the  fouth  of  Africa 
toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  grow  but  to  five  feet  and  a  half 
long  and  to  three  and  a  half  high.  A  breed  of  lions  tranfplantedl 
fix>m  the  latter  to  the  former,  would  ri&  to  the  full  fize ;  and 
fink  to  the  fmaller  fize,  if  tranijplanted  from  die  former  to  the 
Utter. 

Ta  preserve  the  difierent  fpecies  of  animals  endre,  a»  faf  aS^  ne- 
cefiary.  Providence  is  careful  to  prevent  a  mixed  breed.  Few 
animals  of  difierent  fpecies  copulate  ti^ther.  Some  may  be 
brought  to  c(^ulate,  but  without  eScA ;  and  fome  produce  a  mong*-* 
lel,  a  mule  for  example,  which  fddom  procreates,  if  at  all.  In  Ibme 
lew  inftances,  whicre  a  mixture  of  fpecies  is  harmlefs,  fn^ocreation 
goes  oa  without  limitation.  All  the  diB^rent  ^edes  a(  the  dog 
kind  copulate  together,  and  the  mongjrels  produced  gioierate  o- 
thers  without  end.  But  dogs  are  by  their  nature  companiJEms  to 
men ;  and  Providence  probably  has  permitted  a  mixture,  in  order 
fhsA  every  man  may  have  a  dog  to  his  liking. 

M.  Bufibn  in  his  natural  hiftory  borrows  from  Ray  (aj  a   very 
Srfi£cial  rule  for  afcertaining  the  diflfercnt  fpecies  of  animals : 
Any  two  animals  Aat  can  procreate  together,  and  whofe  ifliie 
ean  alfi>  procreate,  arc  of  the  fame  fpecies  (^).''     A  horfe  and  an 

(tf)  Wifdmn  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation. 

(I)  Odaro  edit.  ¥ol.  8.  p.  104.  and  in  many  other  parts. 
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afs  can  procreate  together;  biit  they  are  not,  fays  he,  of  the 
feme  fpecies,  becaufe  their  iffue,  a  mule,  cannot  procreate.  He 
applies  that  rule  to  the  human  race ;  holding  all  men  to  be  of  one* 
race  or  fpecies,  becaufe  a  man  and  a  woman,  however  different 
in  fize,  in  £hape,  in  con^plexion,  can  procreate  together  without 
end.  And  by  the  fame  rule  he  holds  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  fpecies. 
With  refpe(5l  to  other  animals,  the  rule  ftiould  pafs  without  oppo- 
fition  from  me  j  but  as  it  alfo  refpeds  man,  the  fubjedl  of'  the 
prefent  inquiry,  I  proppfe  to  examine  it  with  attention.  Provi- 
dence, it  is  true,  hath  prevented  confuGon ;  for  in  mofl  inftances 
it  hath  with-held  from  animals  of  different  fpecies  a  power  of  pro- 
creating together :  but  as  our  author  has  not  attempted  to  prove 
that  fu^h  reflraiut  is  univerfal  without  a  fingle  exception,  his 
rule  is  evidently  a  petitio  principii.  Why  may  not  two  animals 
different  in  fpecies  produce  a  mixed  breed  ?  Buffon  muft  lay, 
tiiat.  by  a  law  of  nature  animals  of  different  fpecies  never  pro- 
duce a  mixed  breed.  But  has  he  proved  this  to  be  a  law  of  na- 
ture ?  On  the  contrary,  he  more  than  once  mentions  feveral  ex- 
ceptions. He  admits  the  flieep  and  the  goat  to  be  of  different 
fpecies ;  and  yet  we  have  his  authority  for  aflirming,  that  a  he-^ 
goat  and  a  ewe  produce  a  mixed  breed  which  generate  for  ever  (^).i 
The  camel  and  the  dromedary,  tho*  nearly  related,  are  however 
Xio  lefs  diftincfl  than  the  horfe  and  the  afs.  The  dromedary  is 
lefs  than  the  camel,  more  flender,  and  remarkably  more  fwift  of 
foot :  it  has  but  one  bunch  on  its  back,  the  camel  has  two  :  the 
race  is  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  camel,  and  more  widely 
fpred.  One  would  not  defire  diflinguifhing  marks  more  fatisfy— 
ing ;  and  yet  thefe  two  fpecies  propagate  together-  no  lefs  freely 
than  the  different  races  of  men  and  of  dogs.  Buffon  indeed,  with 
refped  to  the  camel  and  dromedary,  endeavours  to  fave  his  credit, 

[a)  Vol,  10.  p.  138,  , 
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by  a  diftin<SHon  without  a  difference,  "  They  are,"  fays  he,  "  one 
"  fpecies ;  but  their  races  are  different,  and  have  been  fo  pad  all 
"  memory  {ajj*  Does  this  fay  more  than  that  the  camel  and  the 
dromedary  are  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ?  which  alio 
holds  true  of  the  different  fpecies  of  men  and  of  dogs.  If  our  au- 
thor will  permit  me  to  carry  back  to  the  creation  the  camel  and 
the  dromedary  as  two  diftindl  races,  I  defire  no  other  conceflion. 
He  admits  no  fewer  than  ten  kinds  of  goats,  vifibly  diftinguifh- 
able,  which  alfo  propagate  together ;  but  fays  that  thefe  are  va- 
rieties only,  tho*  permanent  and  unchangeable.  No  difficulty  is 
unfurmountable  if  words  be  allowed  to  pafs  without  meaning. 
Nor  does  he  even  preferve  any  confiftency  in  his  opinions  :  Tho* 
in  diftinguifhing  a  horfe  from  an  afs,  he  affirms  the  mule  they 
generate  to  be  barren,  yet  afterward,  entirely  forgettii^  his  rule^ 
he  admits  the  diredl  contrary  {b).  At  that  rate  a  horle  and  an  afs 
arc  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Did  it  never  once  enter  into  the  mind  of 
this  author,  that  the  human  race  would  be  flrangely  impcrfedl, 
if  they  were  xmable  to  diftinguifh  a  man  from  a  monkey,  or  a. 
hare  £rom  a  hedge-hog,  till  it  were  known  whether  they  can  pro- 
create together  i 

But  it  feems  unneceffary  after  all  to  urge  any  argument  againfl 
the  foregoing  rule,  which  M,  Buffon  himfclf  inadvertently  aban- 
dons as  to  all  animals,  men  and  dogs  excepted.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  remark.  That  not  a  fingle  animal  of  the  torrid  zone 
is  common  to  the  old  world  and  to  the  new.  But  how  does  he 
verify  his  remark  ?  Does  he  ever  think  of  trying  whether  fuch 
animals  can  procreate  together  ?  **  They  are,'*  fays  he,  **  of  differ*- 
^  ent  kinds,  having  no  fiich  refemblance  as  to  make  us  pro* 
^^  nounce  them  to  be  of  the  fame  kind     Liimxus  and  Briffon^'** 


(if)  Vol.  10.  p.  !• 
{k)  Vol.  xa.  p.  22i» 
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he  adds,  '"  have  very  improperly  givca  the  name  of  the  caind 
"  to  the  kma  and  the-pacos  of  Pehi.  So  sqjpareiit  is  tite  diffei>- 
"  ence;  that  other  vniters  cli&  thefe  animals  with  iheep.  Wool 
^*  howevier  is  the  only  circumibince  in  which  a  pacos  re{emblc»i 
**  a  Iheep  :  nor  doth  tte  dama  refemble  a  camd  except  in  length  of 
•'  neck." :  He  diftinguifhetfi  in  the  fame  mannar,  the  true  Afiatic 
tiger  from  feveral  American  animals  that  bear  the  fame  name* 
Heinentions  its  fize,  itsforce^  its  ferocity,  the  colour  of  itshair, 
the  flrips  black  and  white  that  like  rings  fnrround  alternately  its 
trunk,  and  are  Continued  to  the  end  of  its  tail;  "  charadlers/* 
ftys  he,  "  that  clearly  diflinguifli  the  true  tiger  from  all  animati 
*^  of  prey  in  the  new  world;  the  largieft  of  which  fcarce  equals 
*^  one  of  our  maftives/*  And  he  reafons  in  the  fame  mannta* 
upon  the  other  animals  of  the  toiTid  zone  {a).  Here  then  we 
have  MBuffon*s  authority  againft  himfelf,  that  there  are  diflfer-* 
ent  races  of  men;  for  he  cannot  deny  that  certain  tribes  diflfer 
apparently  from  each  other,  not  lefs  than  the  lama  and  pacos  from 
the  camel  or  from  the  Iheep,  nor  leis  than  the  true  tiger  from 
the  American  animals  of  that  name.  Which  of  his  rules  are  we 
to  follow  ?  Muft  we  apply  different  rules  to  different  animals  ?  and 
to  what  animals  are  we  to  apply  the  different  rules  ?  For  proving 
that  dogs  were  created  of  different  kinds,  what  better  evidence 
can  be  exposed  dian  that  the  kinds  continue  diftin^  to  this  day  ? 
Qur  author  pretends  to  derive  the  ihaftiff*,  the  bulWog,  the 
hound,  the  greyhovmd,  the  terrier,  the  water-<iog,  &€•  all  of 
them  from  the  prickt-ear  £hepherd*s  cur.  Now,  admitting  the 
progeny  of  the  original  male  and  female  cur  to  have  fufiered^- 
very  poflible  alteration  from  climate,  food,  domeftication ;  the  re- 
fult  would  be  endlefs  varieties,  £6  as  that  no  one  individual  (hould 
refemble  another.     Whence  then  are  derived  the  different  fpecies 

[a]  See  vol.  8.  fee.  Of  animals  common  to  the  two  continents* 
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pf  dogs  above  mentioned,  or  the  different  races  or  varieties,  as 
M.  Buffon  is  pleafed  to  name  them  ?  Uniformity  and  permanency 
muft  be  a  law  in  their  nature,  for  they  never  can  be  the  produc- 
tion of  chance.  There  are  mongrels,  it  is  true,  among  dogs^  froni 
want  of  choice,  or  from  a  depraved  appetite  :  but  as  all  animals 
prefer  their  own  kind,  mongrels  are  few  compared  with  animals 
of  a  true  breed.  There  are  mongrels  alfo  among  men  :  the  feveral 
kinds  however  continue  diftindl  j  and  probably  will  fo  continue 
for  ever. 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  inftead  of  defcribing  every  animal 
according  to  its  kind  as  Adam  oui^  firfl  parent  did,  and  Buffon 
copying  from  him,  has  wandered  wonderfully  far  from  nature 
in  clafling  animals.  He  diftributes  them  into  fix  claffes,  viz. 
Mammalia^  Avesj  Amphibia^  Pifcesy  Infisfia^  Vermes.  The  Mmmna" 
iia  are  diftributed  into  feven  orders,  chiefly  from  their  teeth,  viz. 
Primates^  Bruta^  Fere^  Gliresy  Pecora^  Bellas^  Cete.  And  the 
Primates  are  Homo^  Simia^  Lemtir^  Vefpertilio.  What  may  have 
been  his  purpofe  in  clafling  animals  fo,  I  cannot  guefs,  if  it  be 
not  to  enable  us,  from  the  nipples  and  teeth  of  any  particular 
animal,  to  know  where  it  lies  in  his  book.  It  refembles  the  claff- 
ing  books  in  a  Ubrary  by  fize,  or  by  binding,  without  regard  to 
.the  contents.  It  may  ferve  as  a  fort  of  didlionary ;  but  to  no  o- 
thcr  purpofe  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover.  How  whimfical  is  it  to  clafs 
together  animals  that  nature  hath  widely  feparated,  a  man  for 
example  and  a  bat  ?  What  will  a  plain  man  think  of  a  method 
.of  clafling  that  denies  a  whale  to  be  a  fifli  ?  Befide,  one  would 
wifli  to  knpw  why  in  clafling  animals  he  confines  himfclf  to  the 
nipples  and  the  teeth,  when  there  are  many  other  difl:inguifliing 
marks.  Animals  are  not  lefs  diftinguiftiable  by  their  tails ;  long 
tails,  fliort  tails,  no  tails :  nor  lefe  diftinguifliable  by  tjieir  hands, 
fome  having  four  hands,  fome  two,  fome  none,  &c.  &c.     At  the 
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fame  time,  if  any  folid  inftrudlion  is  to  be  acquired  from  fuch 
claffing,  I  ihall  liften,  not  only  with  attention,  but  with  fatisfadUon. 
And  now  more  particularly  of  man,  after  difcuffing  other  a- 
nimals.  If  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  claf&ng  animals 
can  be  depended  on,  there  are  different  races  of  men  as  well  as  of 
dogs :  a  ma fliff  differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  white  man 
from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane,  And  if  we  have 
any  faith  in  ProvideQce,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants  were  created 
of  different  kinds  to  fit  thcra  for  different  <!limatcs,  and  fo  were 
brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  equally 
for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural 
to  fome  men,  where  they  profper  and  flourifh ;  and  there  is  not 
a  climate  but  where  fbme  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then  analo- 
gy lead  us  to  conclude,  that  as  there  are  different  climates  on  the 
face  of  this  globe,  fo  there  arc  different  races  of  men  fitted  for 
thefe  different  climates  ?  The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north,  men,  birds,  beafts,  fifli,  are  all  of  them  provided 
with  a  quantity  of  fet  which  guards  them  againft  cold.  Even  the 
trees  are  full  of  rofin.  The  Efquimaux  inhabit  a  bitter  cold 
country ;  and  their  blood  and  their  breath  are  remarkably  warm. 
The  ifland  St  Thomas,  under  the  line,  is  extremely  foggy ;  and 
the  natives  are  fitted  for  that  fort  of  weather,  by  the  rigidity  of 
their  fibres.  The  fog  is  difpelled  in  July  and  Augufl  by  dry 
winds  J  which  give  vigour  to  Europeans,  whofe  fibres  are  relaxed 
by  the  moiflure  of  die  atmofphere,  as  by  a  warm  bath.  Tlic  na- 
tives, on  the  contrary,  who  are  not  fitted  for  a  dry  air,  have  more 
difeafes  in  July  and  Augufl  than  during  the  other  ten  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  inflances  are  without  number  of  men  dege- 
nerating in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  not  fitted  by  nature ;  and 
I  know  not  of  a  fingle  inflance  where  in  fuch  a  cUmate  people 
have  retained  their  original  vigour.  Several  European  colonies 
have  Aibfifled  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America  more  than  two  cen- 
turies; 
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turies  J  and  yet  even  that  length  of  time  has  not  familiarifed 
thain  to- the  climate :  they  cannot  bear  heat  like  the  original  in- 
habitants, nor  like  negroes  tranfplanted  frcnn  a  country  equally 
hot :  they  are  far  from  equalEng  in  vigour  of  mind  or  body  the 
nations  from  which  they  fprung.  The  Spanifli  inhabitants  of 
Carthagena  in  South  America  lofe  their  vigour  and  colour  in  a 
few  months.  Their  motion  is  languid ;  and  their  words  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  low  voice,  and  with  long  and  frequent  intervals. 
Europeans  who  are  bom  in  Batavia  ibon  degenerate.  Scarce  one 
of  them  has  talents  fufficient  to  bear  a  part  in  the  adminidration. 
There  is  not  an  office  of  truft  or  figure  but  what  is  filled  with 
native  Europeans.  Some  Portuguefe,  who  have  been  for  ages 
fettled  on  the  fea-coaft  of  Congo,  retain  fcarce  the  appearance  of 
men.  South  Carolina,  efpecially  about  Charleftown,  is  extremely 
hot,  having  no  fea-breeze  to  cool  the  air.  Europeans  there  die 
lb  iaft  that  they  have  not  time  to  degenerate.  Even  in  Jamaica, 
Ao'  more  temperate  by  a  regular  fucc^flion  of  land  and  fea- 
breezes,  recruits  from  Britain  are  neceflary  to  keep  up  the  ntim- 
bers.  The  climate  of  die  northern  provinces  refembles  our  own, 
and  population  goes  on  with  great  rapidity. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  diflferent  races  of  men  fitted  by 
nature  for  diflTerent  climates.  Upon  a  thorough  examination  an- 
other fadl  will  perhaps  alfo  appear,  that  the  natural  produdtions 
of  each  climate  make  the  mod  wholefome  food  for  the  people 
who  are  fitted  to  live  in  it.  Between  the  tropics,  the  natives  live 
chiefly  on  fruits,  feeds,  and  roots ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
moft  knowing  naturalifts,  that  fuch  food  is  of  all  the  mod  whole- 
fome for  the  torrid  zone,  comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which 
grow  there  to  perfe<5lion,  and  tend  greatly  to  fortify^  the  ftomach. 
In  a  temperate  climate,  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
is  held  to  be  the  moft  wholefome ;  and  there  both  animals  and 
vegetables  aboimd.     In  a  cold  climate,  animals  arc  in  plenty,  but 
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fcarce  any  vegetables  that  can  ferve  for  food  to  man.  What  phy-^ 
ficians  pronounce  upon  that  head,  I  know  not;  but  if  we  dare 
venture  a  conjedure  from  analogy,  animal  food  will  be  found  the 
moft  wholefome  for  fuch  as  are  made  by  nature  to  live  in  a  coldf 
climate. 

M.  BulFon,  from  the  rule.  That  animals  which  can  procreate  to^ 
gether,  and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies, 
concludes,  that  all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours 
to  fupport  that  favourite  opinion  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to 
food,  or  to  other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are  found, 
among  men.  But  is  he  feriouily  of  opinion,  that  any  opera- 
tion of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufe,  can  account  for  the 
copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin  imiverfal  among  the  Americans, 
the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  univerfal  among  Hottentot  wo- 
men, or  the  black  nipple  no  lefs  imiverfal  among  female  Sa;- 
moides  ?  The  thick  fogs  of  the  ifland  St  Thomas  may  relax  the 
fibres  of  the  natives,  but  cahnot  make  them  more  rigid  than  they 
are  naturally.  Whence  then  the  difference  with  refpe<3:  to  rigidity 
of  fibres  between  them  and  Europeans,  but  from  original  nature  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the  Efqui-: 
rriaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or  the  overgrown  fize  of  their 
head.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftatiu'e  of 
the  Laplanders  *,  or  their  ugly  vifage.  Lapland  is  indeed  piercing- 
ly cold ;  but  fo  is  Finland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  tall,  comely,  and  well  proportioned. 
The  black  colour  of  negroes,  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly, 
hair,  and  rank  fmell,  diflinguilh  them  from  every  other  race  of 
men.     The  Abfliynians  on  the  contrary  are  tall  and  well  made, 

•  By  late  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Laplanders  are  only  degenerated  Tartars  \ 
and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians  originally  fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men^ 
and  from  the  fame  country  Pcre  Hel,  the  Jefuit,  an  Hungarian,  made  lately  this 
dilcoveryj  when  fent  to  Lapland  for  making  fome  aftr^nomical  obfenrations. 

their 
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their  complexion  a  brown  olive,  features  well  proportioned,  c)  es 
large  and  of  a  fparkling  black,  thin  lips,  a  nofe  rather  high  than 
flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference  of  cUmate  between  Abyffinia  and 
Negroland  as  to  produce  thefe  flriking  differences.  At  any  rate, 
there  mud  be  a  confiderable  mixture  both  of  foil  and  climate  in 
thefe  extenfive  regions ;  and  yet  not  the  leafl  mixture  is  perceived 
in  the  people. 

If  the  climate  have  any  cmnmanding  influence,  it  muft  be  chief- 
ly difpkiycd  upon  the  complexion;  and  in  that  article  accordingly 
our  author  exults.  "  Man,*'  fays  he,  **  white  in  Europe,  black  in 
**  Africa,  yellow  in  Afia,  and  red  in  America,  is  flill  the  fame 
**  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where  the 
"  heat  is  exceflive,  as  in  Guinea  knd  Senegal,  the  people  are  per- 
•*  fe<5lly  black ;  where  lefs  exceflive,  as  in  Abyfl[inia,  the  people 
"  are  lefs  black ;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  in 
**  Arabia,  they  are  brown;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  andLeffer 
**  Afia,  they  are  fair  {ay^  But  here  he  triumphs  without  a  vi<flory : 
he  is  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Samoides,  Laplanders,  and 
Greenlanders,  are  of  a  fallow  complexion ;  for  which  he  has  the 
following  falvo,  that  the  extremities  of  heat  and  of  cold  produce 
nearly  the  fame  effedls  on  the  fldn.  But  he  is  totally  filent  upon 
a  fad  that  fingly  overturns  his  whole  fyftem  of  colour,  viz.  that 
all  Americans  without  exception  are  of  a  copper  colour,  tho'  in 
that  vaft  continent  there  is  every  variety  of  climate.  Neither  doth 
the  black  colour  of  fome  Africans,  nor  the  brown  colour  of  others, 
corrcfpond  to  the  climate.  The  people  of  the  defert  of  Zaara,  com- 
monly termed  Lower  Ethiopia,  tho'  expofed  to  the  vertical  rays  of 
the  fun  in  a  burning  fand  yielding  not  even,  to  Guinea  in  heat,  are 
of  a  tawny  colour,  far  from  being  jet  black  4ike  negroes.  The 
natives  of  Monomotapa  are  perftiflly  bJack,  with  crifped  woolly 
hair,  tho'  the  fouthem  parts  of  that  extenfive  kingdom  are  in  a 

{a)  Book  f. 
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temperate  climate,  very  diflfcrcnt  from  that  of  Guinea.     And  the 
Caflfres,  even  thofe  who  live  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the 
fame  fort  of  people.     Tlie  heat  of  Abyflinia  approacheth  nearer 
to  that  of  Guinea;  wid  yet,  as  mentioned  above,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  black.     Nor  fliall  our  author's  ingemous  obfenration  con- 
cerning the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold  purchafe  him  impimity 
with  refped  to  the  fallow  complexion  of  the  Samoides,  Lapland- 
ers, and  Greenlanders.     The  Finlanders  and  northern  Norwegians 
live   in  a  climate  not  lefs  cold  than   that  of  the   people  men- 
tioned ;  and  yet  are  fair  beyond  other  Em-opeans.     I  fay  more, 
there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of  people  preferving  their  ori- 
ginal colour  in  climates  very  different  from  their  own ;  but  not  a 
fingle  inftance  of  the  contrary  fo  far  as  I  can  learn.     There  have 
been  four  coriiplete  generations  of  negroes  in  Penfylvania  without 
any  vifible  change  of  colour :  they  continue  jet  black  as  originally. 
Shaw,  in  his  travels  through  Barbary,  mentions  a  people  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Aurefs  bordering  upon  Algiers  on  the  fouth, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  race  from  the  Moors.     Their 
complexion,  far  from  fwarthy,  is  fair  and  ruddy ;  and  their  hair  a 
deep  yellow,    inftead  of  being  dark  as  among  the  neighbouring 
Moors.     He  conjedlures  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals, 
perhaps  the  tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  in  his  firft  book  of  the 
Vahdalic  war.     If  the  European  complexion  be  proof  againft  a  hot 
climate  for  a  thoufand  years,  I  pronounce  that  it  will  never  yield 
to  climate.     In  the  fuburbs  of  Cochin,  a  town  in  Malabar,  there 
is  a  colony  of  induftrious  Jews  of  the  fame  complexion  they  have 
in  Europe.     They  pretend  that  they  were  eftablifhcd  there  during 
the  captivity  of  Babylon :  it  is  unqueftionable  that  they  have  been 
many  ages  in  that  country.     Thofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun, 
ought  to  confider  how  little  probable  it  is,  that  the  colour  it  im- 
preffes  on  the  parents  fhould  be  communicated  to  their  infant  chil- 
dren, who  never  faw  the  fun :  I  fhould  be  as  foon  induced  to  be- 

hevc 
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Kcvc  with  a  German  naturalifl,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me,  that 
die  negro  colour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cuftom  in  Africa  of  dying 
the  ikin  black.  Let  a  European  for  years  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun 
in  a  hot  cUmate,  till  he  be  quite  brown,  his  children  will  neverthe- 
kishave  the  iame  complexion,  with  thofe  in  Europe.  The  Hotten- 
tots are  continually  at  work,  and  have  been  for  ages,  to  darken  their 
complexion;  but  that  operation  has  no  e£fedl  on  their  children. 
From  the  a^on  of  the  fun  is  it  poflible  to  explain,  why  a  negro, 
Uke  a  European,  is  born  with  a  ruddy  fkin,  which  turns  jet  black 
die  eighth  or  ninth  day  ? 

Different  tribes  are  diftinguifliable,  not  lefs  by  internal  difpofi- 
don  than  by  external  figure.  Nations  are  for  the  mod  part  £o 
blended  by  war,  by  commerce,  or  by  other  means,  that  vain 
would  be  the  attempt  to  trace  out  an  original  chara<5ler  in  any  cul- 
tivated nation.  But  there  are  iavage  tribes,  which,  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  continue  to  this  day  pure  vrithout  mixture,  who 
aft  by  inilindl  not  art,  who  have  not  learned  to  difguife  their  paf^ 
fions :  to  fiich  I  confine  the  inquiry.  There  is  no  propenfity  ia 
human  nature  more  general  than  averfion  to  ftrangers,  as  will  be 
made  evident  in  a  following  fketch  {a).  And  yet  fbme  nations 
muft  be  excepted,  not  indeed  many  in  number,  who  are  remark- 
ably kind  to  flrangers ;  by  which  circumilance  they  appear  to  be 
of  a  peculiar  race.  In  order  to  fet  the  exceptions  in  a  clear  light, 
a  few  inftances  fliall  be  premifcd  of  the -general  propenfity.  The 
nations  that  may  be  the  mod  relied  on  for  an  original  charaAer, 
are  iflanders  at  a  diflance  from  the  continent  and  from  each  other.. 
Among  fuch,  great  variety  of  chara6ler  is  found.  Some  ifiands 
adjacent  to  New  Guinea,  are  inhabited  by  negroes,  a  bold,  mifi 
chievous,  untradlable  race ;  always  ready  to  attack  ftrangers  when 
dicy  approach  the  fhore.    The  people  of  New  Zealand  arc  of  a 

(«}  B«oic  2.  ftetch  1. 
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large  fize  and  of  a  hoarfe  voice.  They  appeared  fliy  according  to 
Tafmans  account.  Some  of  them  however  ventured  on  board  in 
order  to  trade ;  but  finding  opportunity,  they  furprifed  feven  of 
his  men  in  a  Ihallop,  and  without  the  flighteft  provocation  killed 
three  of  them,  the  reft  having  efcaped  by  fwimming.  The  ifland" 
called  Recreation^  i6th  degree  fouthern  latitude  and  148th  of  lon- 
gitude w^ft  from  London,  was  difcovered  in  Roggewein's  voyage. 
Upon  fight  of  the  fiiips,  tlie  natives  flocked  to  the  fhore  with  long 
pikes.  The  crew  made  good  their  landing,  having  beat  back  the 
natives  by  a  continued  fire  of  mufkets ;  who,  returning  after  a  fhort 
intervaj,  accepted  prefents  of  beads,  fraall  looking-glaflTes,  and  o- 
ther  trinkets,  without  fliewing  the  leaft  fear:  they  ev^n  affifted  the 
crew  in  gathering  herbs  for  thofe  who  were  afflidled  with  th^ 
fcurvy.  Spme  of  the  crew  traverfing  the  ifland  in  great  fecurity, 
and  trufting  to  fome  of  the  natives  who  led  the  way,  were  carried 
into  a  deep  valley  furrounded  with  rocks ;  where  tliey.  were  in- 
ftantly  attacked  on  every  fide  with  large  ftones ;  and  with  difficul- 
ty made  their  efcape,  but  not  without  leaving  feveral  dead  upon 
tlie  fiejd.  In  Commodore  Byron'js  voyage  to  the  South  fjba,  ^n 
ifland  was  difcovered  named  Difappointment.  The  fliore  was  J&Ued 
with  natives  in  arms  to  prevent  landing.  They  were  black,  and 
without  cloathing,  except  what  covered  the  parts  that  nature 
teaches  to  hide.  But  a  fpecimen  is  fufficient  here,  as  the  fubjedt 
will  be  fully  illuftrated  in  the  flcetch  referred  to  above. 

The  kindnefs  of  fome  tribes  to  ftrangers  deferves  more  atten- 
tion, being  not  a  little  fingular.  Gonnevill/2,  commander  of  a 
French  fhip  in  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  tlie  year  150J,  was 
probably  the  firlrEuropean  who  vifited  the  Terra  Aujiralis  Incogni"^ 
ta ;  being  driven  thither  by  a  tempeft.  He  continued  fix  months  in 
that  country,  while  his  veflTcl  was  refitting;  and  the  manners  he 
dcfcribes  were  in  all  appearance  original.  The  natives  had  not  made 
a  ^eater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life  than  t^ie  favage  Canadians 

have 
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have  done ;  ill  clothed ;  and  worfe  lodged,  having  no  light  in  their 
cabins  but  vehat  came  in  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They  were 
divided  into  fmall  tribes,  governed  each  hj  a  king ;  vrho,  tho' 
neither  better  clothed  nor  lodged  than  others,  had  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  fubjecfls.  They  were  a  fimple  and  peaceable 
people  J  and  in  a  manner  worfliipped  the  French,  providing  them 
with  neceflaries,  and  in  return  thankfully  receiving  knives,  hat- 
chets, fmall  looking-glafles,  and  other  fuch  baubles.  In  a  part 
of  California  the  men  go  naked ;  and  are  fond  of  feathers  and 
Ihells.  They  are  governed  by  a  king,  with  great  mildnefs ;  and  of 
all  favages  are  the  moft  humane,  even  to  ftrangers.  An  ifland 
difcovered  in  the  South  fea  by  Tafinan,  21ft  degree  of  fouthern  la- 
titude and  177th  of  longitude  weft  from  London,  was  called  by 
him  Ainjierdanu  The  natives,  who  had  no  arms  offenfive  nor  de- 
fenfive,  treated  the  Dutch  with  great  civility,  except  in  being  gi- 
ven to  pilfering.  At  no  great  diftance  another  ifland  was  dis- 
covered, named  Annamocha  by  the  natives,  and  Rotterdam  by 
Tafman ;  poflcflcd  by  a  people  refembling  thofe  laft  mention- 
ed, particularly  in  having  no  arms.  The  Dutch,  failing  round  the 
ifland,  £aw  abundance  of  cocoa-trees  planted  in  rows,  with  many 
other  fruit-bearing  trees,  kept  in  excellent  order.  Conmiodorc 
Roggewcin,  commander  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  difcovered,  an.  1721, 
a  new  ifland  in  the  South  fea ;  inhabited  by  a  people  Uvely,  ac- 
tive, and  fwift  of  foot ;  of  a  fweet  and  modeft  deportment :  but 
timorous  and  faint-hearted ;  for  having  on  their  knees  prefented 
fome  rcfrcfliments  to  the  Dutch,  they  retired  with  precipitation. 
Nimibers  of  idols  cut  in  ftone  were  fet  up  along  the  coaft,  in  the 
figure  of  men  with  large  ears,  and  the  head  covered  with  a  crown ; 
the  whole  nicely  proportioned  and  highly  finilhcd.  They  fled  for 
refuge  to  thefe  idols :  and  they  could  do  no  better ;  for  they  had 
no  weaix)ns  eitlier  offenfive  or  dcfenfivc.  Neither  was  there  any 
appearance  of  government  or  fubordination ;  for  they  all  fpoke 
Vol.  I.  C  and 
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and  adled  with  equal  freedom.  This  ifland,  fituated  28  degrees 
30  minutes  fouthern  latitude,  and  about  115  degrees  of  longitude 
well  from  London,  is  by  the  Dutch  called  Eajler  or  Pafch  I/land  *. 
The  Commodore  dire<5ling  his  courfe  north-weft,  difcovercd  in  the 
fouthern  latitude  of  12  degrees,  and  in  the  longitude  of  190,  a 
clufter  of  other  iflands,  planted  with  Variety  of  fruit-trees,  and 
bearing  herbs,  corn,  and  roots,  in  plenty.  When  the  ihips  ap- 
proached the  fliore,  the  inhabitants  came  in  their  canoes  with  fifh, 
cocoa-nuts,  Indian  figs,  and  other  refrefhments ;  for  which  they 
received  fmall  looking-glaffes,  flrings  of  beads,  and  other  toys. 
Thefe  iflands  were  well  peopled :  many  thoufands  thronged  to  the 
fhore  to  fee  the  fliips,  the  men  being  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  appearing  to  be  governed  by  a  chieftain:  they  were  of 
the  fame  complexion  with  that  of  Europe,  only  a  little  more  fiin- 
burnt.  They  were  briflc  and  lively,  treating  one  another  with  ci- 
vility;  and  in  their  behaviour  exprefl[ing  nothing, wild  nor  favage. 
Their  bodies  were  not  painted ;  but  handfomely  clothed,  from  the 
middle  downward,  with  (ilk  fringes  in  neat  folds.  Large  hats  fcreen- 
cd  their  faces  from  the  fun,  and  collars  of  odoriferous  flowers  fur- 
rounded' their  necks.  The  face  of  the  country  is  charming,  being 
finely  diverfified  with  hills  and  valUes.  Some  of  the  iflands  are 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  fome  fifteen,  and  fome  twenty.  The 
hiftorian  adds,  that  thefe  iflanders  are  in  all  refpecfls  the  mod  civi- 
lized and  the  beft  tempered  people  they  difcovered  in  the  South  fea* 
Far  from  being  afraid,  they  treated  the  Dutch  with  great  kindnefs ; 
and  expreffed  much  regret  at  their  departure.  Thefe  iflands  got 
the  name  of  Bcnvmatis  iflands^  from  the  captain  of  the  Tienhoven^ 
who  difcovered  them.  In  Commodore  Byron's  voyage  to  the 
South  fea,  while  they  were  paffing  through  the  flreights  of  Magei- 

♦  The  women  were  very  loving,  enticing  the  Dutchmen  by  every  female  art  to- 
the  moft  intimate  familiarity* 
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Ian,  fome  natives  approached  in  tlicir  canoes ;  and  upon  invitation 
came  on  board,  without  fear,  or  even  fhynefs.  They  at  the  fame  time 
appeared  grofsly  ftupid ;  and  particularly  could  not  comprehend  the 
life  of  knives,  ofiered  to  them  in  a  prefent.  In  another  part  of  tlie 
ftrcights,  the  natives  were  highly  delighted  with  the  prefents  made 
them.  M.  Bougainville,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  defcribcs  a 
people  in  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  probably  thofe  laft  mentioned, 
as  of  a  fmall  ftature,  tame  and  peaceable,  having  fcarce  any  cloath- 
ing  in  a  climate  bitterly  cold.  Commodore  Byron  difcovered  an- 
other ifland  in  the  South  fea  jcovcred  with  trees,  which  was  named 
Byran  ijland^  The  inliabitants  were  neither  favage  nor  fliy,  traf- 
ficking freely  with  the  crew,  though  they  feemed  addidled  to 
thieving.  One  of  them  ventured  into  the  fhip.  After  leaving  O- 
taheite,  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  failing  weftward,  difcovered 
a  duller  of  iflands,  termed  by  them  Society  tjlands:  the  natives 
were  extremely  civil,  and  appeared  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers.  The  ifland  of  Oahena,  north-weft  from  that  of  Otaheite,  is 
a  delightftil  fpot ;  the  foil  fertile,  and  the  fliores  adorned  with 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.  The  inhabitants  are  well  proportion- 
-cd^  with  regular  engaging  features ;  the  women  uncommonly 
beautiful  and  delicate.  The  inhabitants  behaved  with  great  ho- 
spitality and  probity  to  the  people  of  the  {hip  in  which  thefe  gentle- 
men made  a  late  voyage  round  the  world. 

To  find  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  remote  iflands  diflering  fo  wide^ 
ly  fronv  the  reft  of  the  world  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  ftrangers, 
but  on  the  contrary  fliowing  great  kindnefs  to  the  firft  they  pro- 
bably ever  faw,  is  a  fingillar  phenomenon.  It  is  in  vain  here  to 
talk  of  climate ;  becaufe  in  all  climates  we  find  an  averfion  to 
ftrangers.  From  the  inftances  given  above,  let  us  fcledl  two 
iflands,  or  two  elufters  of  iflands,  fuppofe  for  example  Bowman's 
iflands  inhabited  by  Whites,  and  thofe  adjacent  to  New  Guinea  in- 
habited by  Blacks,     Kindnefs  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  charader 
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of  the  fonner,  and  hatred  to  ftrangers  is  the  national  charaAer  of- 
the  latter.  Virtues  and  vices  as  entering  into  the  chara6ker  of  itt* 
dividuals,  depend  on  caufes  fo  various,  and  fo  variable,  as  to  give 
an  iinpreflion  of  chance  ^nore  than  of  defign.  We  are  not  always 
certain  of  uniformity  in  the  conduiSl  even  of  the  iame  perfon ;  far 
lefs  that  fons  will  inherit  their  father  s  virtues  or  vices.  In  mofl: 
countries,  a  favage  who  has  no  averfion  to  fbrangers,  nor  to  neig^*^ 
bouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as  fingular:  to  find  the  fame  quali- 
ty in  every  one  of  his  children,  would  be  furprifing :  and  would 
be  ftill  more  fo,  were  it  diffufed  widely  through  a  multitude  of 
his  defcendcnts.  Yet  a  family  is  as  nothing  compared  with  a  whole 
nation ;  and  when  we  find  kindnefs  to  ftrangers  a  national  charaxfler 
in  certain  tribes,  we  reje<5l  with  difdain  the  notion  of  chance,  and 
perceive  intuitively  that  effeds  fb  regular  and  permanent  muft  be 
owing  to  a  conftant  and  invariable  caufe.  Such  effedls  cannot  be  ac- 
cidental, more  than  the  uniformity  of  male  and  female  births  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times.  They  cannot  be  accounted  for  from 
education  or  example,  which  indeed  may  contribute  to  ipread  a 
cCTtain  falhion  or  certain  manners^  but  cannot  be  their  fundamentsd 
caufe.  Where  the  greater  part  of  a  naition  is  of  one  chara<5ler,  edu- 
cation and  example  may  extend  it  over  the  whde;  but  the  charac- 
ter of  that  greater  part  can  have  no  foundation  but  nature.  What 
refource  then  have  we  for  explaining  the  oppc^te  manners  of  the 
iflanders  above  mentioned,  but  that  they  are  of  different  races  ? 

The  fame  do<5lrine  is  flrongly  confirmed  upon  finding  courage 
or  cowardice  to  be  a  national  charader.  Individuals  differ  widely 
as  to  thefe;  but  a  national  ^haradler  erf  courage  or  cowardice  muft 
depend  on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.  I  therefore  proceed 
to  inftances  of  national  courage  and  cowardice,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  whether  he  can  difcover  any  other  caufe 
for  fuch  fteady  uniformity  but  diverfity  of  race. 

The  northern  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  have  at  all  .times  been 
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remarkable  for  courage.  Lucan  endeavours  to  accoiuit  for  the 
courage  of  the  Scandinavians  fix)in  a  firm  belief,  unirerial  among 
them,  that  they  fliould  be  happy  in  another  world. 

Volns  au^orihiSj  umhrSy 
Nontacit<is  Erebifedes^  Ditifque  proftmdi 
Pallida  regna  petunt ;  regit  idemJpiritHs  artus 
Orbe  alio:  l(mg£  (canitisji  cognitaj  mtie 
Mors  media  eji.     Certe  populi^  quos  d^fpicit  Arflos^ 
Felices  errorefuo ;  quos  iJlej*  timorum 
MaximuSy  hand  urget  leti  metus^    Inde  ruendi 
hiferrum  mens  prona  viris  animaque  capaces 
Mortis  *  {a). 

Pretty  well  for  a  poet !  but  among  all  nations  the  foul  is  believed 
to  be  immortal^    tho'  all  nations  have  not  the  courage  of  the 

^  <<  If  dying  mortals  dooms  tbey  fing  aright, 
''  No  ghofts  defccnd  to  dwell  in  endlels  night ; 
•*  No  parting  fonb  to  grifly.  Pluto  go, 
'<  Nor  feek  the  dreary  iilent  ihadet  below  ; 
•*  But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind^ 
^  And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find* 
••  Thus  Ijtfc  for  ever  runs  its  endlefs  race, 
*<  And,  like  a  line.  Death  but  divides  the  (pace  i 
*•  A  flop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  laft^ 
•*  A  point  between  the  future  and  the  paft. 
••  Thrice  happy  they  beneath  the  northern  Ikics^ 
♦'  Who  that  worft  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  defpife  ; 
**  Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
•*  But  rufh  undaunted  on  the  pointed  fteelj 
••  Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  fcom 
•*  To  fpare  that  fife  which  muft  fo  foon  return.'' 

W  Lib.  u 
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Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians  were  eminent  for  that  virtue; 
and  yet  had  no  fuch  opinion  of  happinefs  after  death  as  to  make 
them  fond  of  dying.  Souls  after  death  were  believed  to  have  but 
a  gloomy  fort  of  exiftence,  like  what  is  defcribed  by  Homer  {b). 
Their  courage  therefore  was  a  gift  of  nature,  not  of  faith.  The 
people  of  Malacca  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  who  are  all  of 
the  dime  race  and  fpeak  the  fame  language,  are  fierce,  turbulent, 
and  bold  above  any  of  the  human  fpecies,  tho'  they  inhabit  the 
torrid  zone,  held  commonly  to  be  the  land  of  cowardice.  They 
never  obfervc  a  treaty  of  peace  when  they  have  any  temptation  to 
break  it ;  and  are  perpetually  -at  war  with  their  neighbours,  or 
with  one  another.  Inftances  there  are,  more  than  one,  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  of  tliem  in  a  boat  venturing,  with  no  other  wea- 
pons but  poniards,  to  attack  a  European  fliip  of  war.  Thefe  men 
inhabit  a  moft  fruitful  country,  which  fliould  naturally  render 
them  indolent  and  effeminate ;  a  country  abounding  with  variety 
of  exquifitc  fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers  in  endlefs  fucceflion  j 
fufficient  to  fink  any  other  people  into  voluptuouiheis.  They  are 
a  remarkable  exception  from  the  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  "  That 
**  it  is  not  given  by  the  gods  to  any  country,  to  produce  rich  crops 
"  and  warlike  men.**  Thijs  inftance,  with  what  are  to  follow, 
fhow  paft  contradidlion,  that  a  hot  cUmate  is  no  enemy  to  cou- 
rage. The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  of  all  men  the  moft 
intrepid,  and  the  leaft  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  danger.  The  Giagas 
are  a  fierce  and  bold  people  in  the  midft  of  tlie  torrid  zone  of  Afiri- 
ca :  and  fo  are  the  Anfieki,  bordering  on  Loangd.  The  wild  Arabs, 
who  live  moftly  within  the  torrid  zone,  are  bold  and  refolute,  hold- 
ing war  to  be  intended  for  them  by  Providence.  The  African 
negroes,  tho*  living  in  the  hotteft  known  coimtry,  are  yet  ftout 
and  vigorous,  and  the  moft  healthy  people  in  the  univerfc.  I  need 

{a)  Odyfliy,  b.  il. 
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jfcarce  mention  again  the  negroes  adjacent  to  New  Guinea,  who 
have  an  uncommon  degree  of  boldnefs  and  ferocity.  But  I  men- 
tion with  pleafure  the  ifland  Otaheite,  difcovered  in  ihe  South  fea 
by  Wallis,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
people  in  firmncfs  of  mind.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous ;  and 
tho'  the  Dolphin  was  probably  the  firft  fhip  they  had  ever  feen, 
yet  they  refolutely  marched  to  tlie  Ihore,  and  attacked  her  with 
a  (hower  of  Hones.  Some  volleys  of  fmall  fhot  made  them  give 
way :  but  returning  with  redoubled  ardour,  they  did  not  total- 
ly lofe  heart  till  the  great  guns  thundered  in  their  ears.  Nor 
even  then  did  they  run  away  in  terror ;  but  advifing  together,  they 
aiTumed  looks  of  peace,  and  fignified  a  willingnefs  to  forbear  ho- 
ftilities.  Peace  being  fettled,  they  were  Angularly  kind  to  our 
people,  fupplying  their  wants,  and  mixing  with  them  in  friendly 
intercourfe  *.  When  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  were  on  thq  coaft 
<rfNcw  Hc^and,  the  natives  feeing  fome  of  our  men  filhing  near 
the  fliOTe,  fingled  out  a  number  of  their  own  equal  to  thofe  in  the 
boat,  who  marching  down  to  the  water-edge,  challenged  the  flraiv- 
gcrs  to  fight  them ;  an  inflance  of  the  moft  heroic  courage.  The 
people  in  that  part  of  New  Holland  mud  be  a  very  dijQTerent  race 
from  thofe  whom  Dampicr  faw. 

A  noted  author  {a)  holds  all  favages  to  be  bold,  impetuous,  and 
proud ;  afligning  for  a  caufe,  their  equaUty  and  independence. 
As  in  that  obfervation  he  feems  to  lay  no  weight  on  climate,  and 
as  little  on  original  difpofition,  it  is  with  regret  that  my  fubjecfl 
.kads  me  in  this  public  manner  to  diiffer  from  him  with  refpedl  to 
the  latter.     The  charader  he  gives  in  general  to  all  favages,  is  in- 

•  It  b  remarkable  that  thefc  people  roaft  their  meat  with  hot  ft  ones,  as  the  Ca- 
kdooians  did  in  the  days  of  Oftlan. 

(a)  Mr  Fergufoiu 
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deed  applicable  to  many  favage  tribes,  our  European  forefather^ 
in  particular;  but  not  to  all.  It  but  faintly  fuits  even  the  North- 
American  fa  vagcs,  whom  our  author  feems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  j 
for  in  w^ar  they  carefully  avoid  open  force,  relying  chiefly  on  ftra- 
tagem  and  furprife.  They  value  theipfelves,  it  is  faid,  upon  fa- 
ving  men ;  but  as  that  motive  vvras  no  lefs  weighty  in  Europe,  and 
indeed  every  where,  the  pronenefs  of  our  forefathers  to  open  vio- 
lence, vouches  for  their  fuperiority  in  adive  coxu-age.  The  fol- 
lowing incidents  reported  by  Charlevoix  give  no  favourable  idea 
of  fome  North-Americans  with  regard  to  that  fort  of  courage.  The 
fort  de  Verchcres  in  Canada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was  in  the 
year  1690  attacked  by  fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  filently^ 
preparing  to  fcale  the  palifade,  when  fome  mufket-ihot  made  them 
retire.  Advancing  a  fecond  time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  won- 
dering that  they  could  difcover  none  but  a  woman,  who  was  fctjx 
>every  where.  This  was  Madame  dc  Vercheres,  who  appeared  as 
refolute  as  if  fupported  by  a  munerous  garrifon.  The  hopes  oE 
ftorming  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it,  occafioned  reiterated 
attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing, to  be  inter- 
cepted in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  na- 
tion appeared  before  the  fort  fo  unexpedledly,  that  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, daughter  of  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to  fhut  the  gate. 
With  the  young  woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier. 
She  Ihowed  hcrlelf  with  her  afliftant,  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fometimes  in  anotlier ;  changing  her  drefs  frequently  in  order  to 
give  fome  appeai'ance  of  a  garrilon,  and  always  fired  opportimely* 
Ihe  faint-hearted  Iroquois  decamped  without  iiiccefs. 

But  if  the  Americans  abound  not  with  adlive  courage,  their 
paflivc  courage  is  beyond  conception.  Every  writer  expatiates  up- 
on the  torments  they  endure,  not  only  patiently,  but  with  lingu- 
lar fortitude ;  deriding  their  tormentors,  and  braving  their  utmoft 
cruelty.     North-American  favages  differ  indeed  fo  widely  from 
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thofe  formerly  in  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them  to 
be  of  the  fame  race.  Paffive  courage  they  have  even  to  a  wonder; 
but  abound  not  in  a(5live  courage :  our  European  forefathers,  on 
the  contrary,  were  much  more  remarkable  for  adlive  courage  than 
for  paffive.  The  Kam{katkans  in  eveiy  article  refcmble  the  North- 
Americans.  In  war  they  are  full  of  ftratagem,  but  never  attack 
openly  if  they  can  avoid  it.  When  victorious,  they  murder  with- 
out mercy,  bum  their  prifoners  aUve,  or  tear  out  their  bowels.  If 
they  be  furrotmded,  and  cannot  efcape,  they  turn  defpcrate,  cut 
the  throats  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  throw  themfelves  into 
the  midft  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  thefe  people  are  abundantly 
free.  Their  want  of  adlive  courage  is  the  more  furprifing,  be- 
caufe  they  make  no  difficulty  of  fuicide  when  they  fall  into  any  di- 
ftrcfs.  But  their  paffive  courage  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Amerir 
cans:  when  tortured  in  order  to  extort  a  confeffion,  they  fliow  the 
utmofl  finnnefs ;  and  feldom  difcover  more  than  what  they  freely 
confefs  at  their  firft  examination. 

The  favages  of  Guiana  are  indolent,  good-natured,  fubmiffive, 
and  a  little  cowardly ;  tho'  they  yield  not  to  the  North-Americans 
as  to  equality  and  independence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marion 
or  Ladrone  iilands  Uve  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  equality :  every  man  a- 
Tcngcs  the  injury  done  to  himfelf ;  and  even  children  are  regardlefs 
of  their  parents.  Yet  thefe  people  are  great  cowards :  in  battle  in- 
deed they  utter  loud  (houts ;  but  it  is  more  to  animate  themfelves 
than  to  terrify  the  enemy.  The  negroes  in  the  flave-coaft  of  Gui- 
nea are  good-natured  and  obliging;  but  not  remarkable  for  cou- 
rage. The  Laplanders  are  of  all  tlie  human  fpecics  the  moft  ti- 
mid :  upon  the  flighteft  furprife  they  fall  down  in  a  fwoon  like 
the  fccblcft  female  in  England :  thunder  fliakes  them  to  pieces. 
The  face  of  their  country  is  nothing  but  rocks  covered  with  mofs : 
it  would  be  fcarce  habitable  but  for  rain-deer,  on  which  the  Lap- 
landers chiefly  depend  for  food. 
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The  Macaflars,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Celebes  in  the  torrid 
zone,  differ  from  all  other  people.  They  have  adlive  courage  a- 
bove  even  the  fierceft  European  favages;  and  they  equal  the 
North- American  lavages  in  paflive  courage.  During  the  reign,  of 
Chaw  Naraya  King  of  Siam,  a  fmali  party  of  Macaffars,  who  were 
in  the  king's  pay,  having  revolted,  it  required  a  whole  army  of 
Siamites  to  fubdue  them.  Four  Maccaffars,  taken  alive,  were 
cruelly  tortured.  They  were  beat  to  mummy  with  cudgels,  iron 
pins  thruft  under  their  nails,  all  their  fingers  broken,  the  flefh 
burnt  off  their  arms,  and  their  temples  fqueezed  between  boards ; 
yet  they  bore  all  with  imparallelled  firmnefs.  They  even  refufed 
to  be  converted  to  Chriftianity,  tho'  the  Jefuits  upon  that  occafion 
offered  to  intercede  for  them.  A  tiger,  let  loofe,  having  fattened 
gn  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  the  man  never  once  offered  to  draw  it 
away.  Another,  without  uttering  a  word,  bore  the  tiger  break- 
ing the  bones  of  his  back.  A  third  fuffered  the  animal  to  Uck  the 
blood  from  his  face,  without  flirinking,  or  turning  away  his  eyes* 
During  the  whole  of  that  horrid  fpedlacle,  they  never  once  bewail- 
ed themfelves,  nor  were  heard  to  groan. 

In  concluding  from  the  foregoing  fadls,  that  there  are  different 
races  of  men,  I  reckon  upon  ftrenuous  oppofition,  not  only  from, 
men  biaffed  againft  what  is  new  or  uncommon,  but  from  num- 
bcrlefs  fedate  writers,  who  hold  every  diftinguilhing  mark,  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external,  to  be  the  effedl  of  foil  and  climate.  A- 
gainft  the  former,  patience  is  my  only  Ihield;  but  I  cannot  hope 
for  any  converts  to  a  new  opinion,  without  removing  the  argu~ 
ments  urged  by  the  latter. 

Among  the  endlefs  number  of  writers  who  afcribe  fupreme  c£B-- 
cacy  to  the  climate,  Vitruvius  fliall  take  the  lead.  The  firft  chap- 
t;er  of  his  fixth  book  is  entirely  employed  in  defcribing  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  the  conftitution  and  temper  of  the  nativjcs^ 
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The  following  is  the  fubftance.  "  For  the  fun,  where  he  throws 
out  a  moderate  degree  of  moifture,  preferves  the  bo<ly  in  a 
temperate  ftate ;  but  where  his  rays  are  more  fierce,  he  drains 
the  body  of  moifture.  In  very  cold  regions,  where  the  moi- 
fture is  not  fuck'd  up  by  the  heat,  the  body,  fucking  in  the 
dewy  air,  rifes  to  a  great  fize,  and  has  a  deep  tone  of  voice. 
Nortliern  nations  accordingly,  from  cold  and  moifture,  have 
large  bodies,  a  white  flcin,  red  hair,  gray  eyes,  and  much 
blood.  Nations,  on  the  contrary,  near  the  equator,  are  of  fmall 
fluture,  tawny  complexion,  curled  hair,  black  eyes,  flender 
legs,  and  little  blood.  From  want  of  blood  they  are  cowardly  : 
but  they  bear  fevers  well,  their  conftitution  being  formed  by 
heat.  Northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  fink  under  a  fe- 
ver ;  but  from  the  abundance  of  blood,  they  are  bold  in  war." 
In  another  part  of  the  chapter  he  adds,  *V  From  the  thinnefs  of  the 
air,  and  enlivening  heat,  fouthern  nations  are  quick  in  thought, 
and  acute  in  reaibning.  Thofe  in  the  north,  on  the  contrary, 
which  breathe  a  thick  and  cold  air,  are  dull  and  ftupid.'*  And 
this  he  illuftratcs  from  the  cafe  of  ferpents,  which  in  fummer- 
heat  arc  adlive  and  vigorous ;  but  in  winter,  become  torpid  and 
immoveable.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows.  **  It  is  then  not  at  all 
*'  furprifing,  that  heat  fliould  fliarpen  the  underftanding,  and  cold 
"  blunt  it.  Thus  the  fouthern  nations  are  ready  in  counfd  and 
acute  in  thought ;  but  make  no  figure  in  war,  their  courage 
being  exhaufted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  inhabitants  of 
cold  climates,  prone  to  war,  rufli  on  with  vehemence  without 
the  leaft  fear ;  but  are  flow  of  underftanding."  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  account,  upon  the  fame  principle,  for  the  fuperiority  of 
the  Romans  in  arms,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  empire.  **  For 
**  as  the  planet  Jupiter  lies  between  the  fervid  heat  of  Mars  and 
**  the  bitter  cold  of  Saturn  j  fo  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  tempc- 
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'*  rate  zone,  pofTefles  all  that  i$  favourable  in  either  climate.  Thus 
*'  by  condudl  in  war  flie  overcomes  the  impetuous  force  of  nor- 
"  thern  barbarians ;  and  by  vigour  of  arms  confoimds  the  politic 
"  fchemes  of  her  fouthern  neighbours.  Divine  providence  ap- 
"  pears  to  have  placed  the  Romans  in  that  happy  fituation,  in  or-- 

*'  der  that  they  might  become  matters  of  the  world/' Vege-- 

tius  accounts  for  the  different  charadlers  of  men  from  the  iame 
principle.  "  Omnes  nationes  quae  vicinae  funt  foli,  nimio  calo- 
re  ficcatas,  amplius  quidem  fapere,  fed  minus  habere  fanguinis 
dicunt:  ac  propterea  conftantiam  ac  fiduciam  cominus  non 
habere  pugnandi,  quia  metuunt  vulnera  qui  fe  exiguum  fan- 
guinem  habere  noverunt.  Contra,  feptentrionales  populi,  remoti 
a  folis  ardoribus,  inconfultiores  quidem,  fed  tamen  largo  fan- 

guine  redundantes,  funt  ad  bella  promptiffimi  *  (a)." Servius^' 

in  his  commentary  on  the  -^neid  of  Virgil  (^),  fays,  "  Afri  verfipel- 
^'  les,  Graeci  leves,  Galli  pigrioris  ingenii,  quod  natura  climatum 
''  facit  f ." Mallet,  in  the  introdudion  to  his  hittory  of  Den- 
mark, copying  Vitruvius  and  Vegetius,  ftrains  hard  to  derive  fe- 
rocity and  courage  in  the  Scandinavians  from  the  climate  :  "A 
great  abundance  of  blood,  fibres  ftrong  and  rigid,  vigour  inexr 


a 
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*  "  Nations  near  the  fun,  being  exficcated  by  exceflivc  heat,  are  faid  to  have  a 
**  greater  acutencfs  of  underftanding  but  lefs  blood :  on  which  account,  in  fight- 
**  ing  they  are  deficient  in  firmnefs  and  refolution;  and  dread  the  bemg  wounded, 
**  as  confcious  of  their  want  of  blood.  The  northern  people,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
**  moved  from  the  ardor  of  the  fun,  are  lefs  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  the 
•*  mind ;  but  abounding  in  blood,  they  are  prone  to  war.'*" 

+  "  The  Africans  are  fobtle  and  full  of  ftratagcm,  the  Greeks  arc  fickle,  the 
«^  Gauls  flow  of  parts,  all  which  diverfities  are  occafioncd  by  the  climate.'* 


(a)  Lib.  I.  cap.  2.  Dc  rcmilitari- 
{h)  Lib.  6.  vcr»  734. 
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*'  hauftible,  formed  the  temperament  of  the  Germans,  the  Scan- 
**  dinavians,  and  of  all  other  people  who  live  under  the  lame  cli- 
**  mate.  Robuft  by  the  climate,  and  hardened  with  exercife,  con- 
**  fidence  in  bodily  ftrength  formed  their  charadler.  A  man  who 
*'  relies  on  his  own  force,  cannot  bear  reftraint,  nor  fubmiflion  to 
**  the  arbitrary  will  of  another.  As  he  has  no  occafion  for  arti- 
fice, he  is  altogether  a  ftranger  to  fraud  or  diffimulation.  As 
he  is  always  ready  to  repel  force  by  force,  he  is  not  fufpicious 
**  nor  diftruftful.  His  courage  prompts  him  to  be  faithful  in 
**  fricndlhip,  generous,  and  even  magnanimous.  He  is  averfe 
**  to  occupations  that  require  more  afliduity  than  adlion ;  becaufc 
**  moderate  exercile  aflfords  not  to  his  blood  and  fibres  that  degree 
**  of  agitation  which  fuits  them.  Hence  his  difguft  at  arts  and 
•*  manufa(5lures ;  and  as  paffion  labours  to  juftify  itfelf,  hence  his 
**  opinion,  that  war  only  and  hunting  are  honourable  profefl[ions.'* 
Before  lubfcribing  to  this  dodlrine,  I  wifh  to  be  fatisfied  of  a  few 
particulars.  Is  our  author  certain,  that  inhabitants  of  cold  coim- 
tries  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  blood  ?  And  is  he  certain,  that 
courage  is  in  every  man  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  his 
blood  *  ?  Is  he  alfo  certain,  that  ferocity  and  love  of  war  did  uni- 
verfally  obtain  among  the  northern  Europeans  ?     Tacitus  reports 


*  At  that  rate,  the  lofs  of  an  ounce  of  blood  may  turn  the  balance.  Courage 
makes  an  eflential  ingredient  in  magnanimity  and  heroifm  :  are  fuch  elevated  vir- 
tues corporeal  merely  ?  is  the  mind  admitted  for  no  (hare  ?  This  indeed  would  be 
a  mortifying  circumOance  in  the  human  race.  But  even  fuppofing  courage  to  be 
corporeal  merely,  it  is  however  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
blood :  a  greater  quantity  than  can  be  circulated  freely  and  eaiily  by  the  force  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  becomes  a  difeafe,  termed  a  plethora.  Bodily  courage  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  folids.  When  by  the  vigour  and  elaflicity  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  a  briik  circulation  of  blood  is  produced,  a  man  is  in  good  fpirits,  lively  and 
bold ;  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  inftead  of  railing  courage  to  a  higher  pitchy  ne- 
Tcr  fails  to  produce  fluggiihneisj^  and  dcpreffion  of  miad* 
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a  very  clifTercnt  character  of  the  Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  north 
of  Germany  :  "  Tain  immenfum  terrarum  Ipatium  non  tenent 
*'  tantum  Chauci,  fed  et  implent :  populus  inter  Germanos  nobi- 
*'  liflimus,  quique  magnitudinem  fuam  maUt  juftitia  tueri..  Sine 
*'  cupiditate,  fine  impotentia,  quieti,  fecretique,  nulla  provocant 
"  bella,  nuUis  raptibus  aut  latrociniis  populantur.  Idque  praeci- 
*'  puum  virtutis  ac  virium  argumentum  efi,  quod  ut  fuperiores 
"  agunt,  non  per  injurias  aflequuntur.  Prompta  tamen  omnibus 
"  arma,  ac,  fi  res  pofcat,  exercitus  *  (^)."  Again,  with  refpe(5l  to 
the  Arii,  he  bears  witnefs,  that  befide  ferocity  and  ftrength  of  bo- 
dy, they  were  full  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Neither  do  the  Laplan- 
ders nor  Samoides  correfpond  to  his  defcriptioi?,  being  remarkable 
for'  pufiUanimity,  tho'  inhabitants  of  a  bitter  cold  country  f. 
Laftly,  a  cold  climate  doth  not  always  make  the  inhabitants  averfe 
to  occupations  that  require  more  afliduity  than  adlion :  the  people 
of  Iceland  formerly  were  much  addidled  to  ftudy  and  literature ; 
and  for  many  centm^ies  were  the  chief  hiftorians  of  the  north. 
They  are  to  this  day  fond  of  chefs,  and  fpcnd  much  of  their  time 


*  '*  So  immenfe  an  extent  of  country  is  not  poflefled  only,  but  filled  by  the 
'*  Chauci ;  a  race  of  people  the  nobleft  among  the  Germans,  and  who  chufe  to 
*'  maintain  their  grandeur  by  juftice  rather  than  by  violence.  Confident  of  their 
**  ftrength,  without  the  thirft  of  increafing  their  poffeffions,  they  live  in  quietnels 
"  and  fecurity  :  they  kindle  no  wars ;  they  are  ftrangers  to  plunder  and  to  rapine  ; 
*'  and  what  is  the  chief  evidence  both  of  their  power  and  of  their  virtue  ;  without 
•*  opprefling  any,  they  have  attained  a  fuperiority  over  all.  Yet  when  occaiioa 
'*  requires,  they  are  prompt  to  take  the  field  j  and  their  troops  are  fpeedily  raifcd.** 

t  Scheffer,  in  his  hiftory  of  Lapland,  differs  widely  from  the  authors  men- 
tioned i  for  he  afcribes  the  pufiUanimity  of  the  Laplanders  to  the  coldnefs  of  their 
climate. 

{a)  De  moribus  Germanorum»  cap«  3^«        . 

in 
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in  that  amufement :  there  is  fcarce  a  peafant  but  who  has  a  chefs- 
board  and  men.  Mr  Banks  and  Dr  Solander  report,  that  the  pea- 
fants  of  Iceland  are  addiifled  to  hiftory,  not  only  of  their  own 
country,  but  of  that  of  Europe. 

The  moft  formidable  antagonift  remains  ftill  on  hand,  viz.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  who  is  a  great  champion  for  the  climate ;  obferving, 
that  in  hot  climates  people  are  timid  like  old  men,  and  in  cold 
climates  bold  Hke  young  men.  This  in  effec^l  is  to  maintain,  that 
the  torrid  zone  is  an  unfit  habitation  for  men ;  that  they  degene- 
rate in  it,  lofe  their  natural  vigour,  and  even  in  youth  become 
like  old  men.  That  juftly  celebrated  author  certainly  intended 
not  any  imputation  on  Providence ;  and  yet,  doth  it  not  look  like 
an  imputation,  to  maintain,  that  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  is 
fit  for  beads  only,  not  for  men  ?  He  ought  to  have  explained 
why  a  certain  race  of  men  may  not  be  fitted  for  a  hot  climate,  as 
others  are  for  a  temperate,  or  for  a  cold  one.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear any  oppofition  between  heat  and  courage,  more  than  between 
cold  and  courage :  on  the  contrary,  courage  feems  more  connedled 
with  heat  than  with  cold.  The  fierceft  and  boldeft  animals,  a  lion, 
for  example,  a  tiger,  a  panther,  thrive  no  where  fo  much  as  in 
the  hotted  climates.  The  great  condor  of  Peru  in  the  torrid  zone, 
is  a  bird  not  a  little  fierce  and  rapacious.  A  lion  vifibly  degene- 
rates in  a  temperate  climate.  The  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is 
fometimes  crowned  with  fnow,  have  not  the  boldnefs,  nor  the  force, 
nor  the  ferocity  of  fuch  as  tread  tlie  burning  fands  of  Zaara  and 
Biledulgerid.  Our  author,  it  is  true,  endeavours  to  fupport  his 
opinion  by  natural  caufes.  Thefe  are  ingenious  and  plaufible ;  but 
unluckily  they  are  contradicted  by  dubborn  fadls,  which  will  ap- 
pear upon  a  very  flight  furvey  of  this  globe.  The  Samoides  and 
Laplanders  are  living  indances  of  uncommon  pufillanimity  in  the 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate ;  and  indances,  not  few  in  number, 
have  been  mentioned  of  warlike  people  in  a  hot  climate.    To  thefe 
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I  add  the  Ilindows,  whom  our  author  will  not  admit  to  have  any 
degree  of  courage ;  tho'  he  acknowledges,  that^  prompted  by  reli- 
gion, the  men  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dreadful  tortures,  and  that  e- 
vcn  women  are  ambitious  to, burn  themfelves  alive  with  their  de- 
ceafed  hufbands.  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to  account  for  fiich 
extraordinary  exertions  of  fortitude,  a(5live  as  well  as  paflive,  by 
the  force  of  imagination ;  as  if  imagination  could  operate  more 
forcibly  in  a  woman  to  burn  herfelf  alive,  than  on  a  man  to  meet 
his  enemy  in  battle.  The  Malayans  and  Scandinavians  live  in  ve- 
ry oppofite  climates,  and  yet  are  equally  covirageous.  Providence 
has  placed  thefe  nations  each  of  them  in  its  proper  cUmate :  cold 
would  benumb  a  Malayan  in  Sweden,  heat  would  enervate  a 
Swede  in  Malacca ;  and  both  would  be  rendered  cowards.  I  flop 
here ;  for  to  enter  the  lifts  againft  an  antagonift  of  fo  great  £mie^ 
gives  me  a  feeling  as  if  I  were  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 

The  colour  of  the  Negroes,  as  above  obferved,  affords  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  their  being  a  different  race  from  the  Whites ;  and 
I  once  thought,  that  the  prefumption  was  fupported  by  inferiori- 
ty in  their  underftanding.  But  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  upon 
fecond  thoughts,  whether  the  inferiority  of  their  underftanding 
may  not  be  occafioned  by  their  condition.  A  man  never  ripeni;  ia 
judgement  nor  in  prudence  but  by  exercifing  thefe  powers.  At 
home  the  negroes  have  little  occafion  to  exercife  either  of  them  : 
they  live  upon  fruits  and  roots,  which  grow  without  culture :  they 
need  little  cloathing :  and  they  ere<5t  houfes  without  trouble  or  art. 
Abroad,  they  are  miferable  (laves,  having  no  encouragement  ei- 
ther to  think  or  to  adl.  Who  can  fay  how  far  they  might  im- 
prove in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  were  they  obliged,  like  Europeans,  to 
procure  bread  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows  ?  Some  kingdoms  in 
Negroland,  particularly  that  of  Whidah,  have  made  great  im- 
provements in  government,  in  police,  and  in  manners.  The  ne- 
groes, particularly  on  the  gold-coaft,  are  naturally  gay:  they  are 

induftrious, 
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induftrious,  apprehend  readily  what  is  faid  to  them,  have  a  good 
judgement,  are  equitable  in  their  dealings,  and  accommodate  them- 
felvcs  readily  to  the  manners  of  ftrangers. 

I  {hall  clofe  the  furvey  with  fome  inftances  that  feem  to  differ 
widely  fix>m  the  common  nature  of  man.  The  Giagas,  a  fierce 
and  wandering  nation  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  are  in  effedl  land- 
pirates,  at  war  with  all  the  world.  They  indulge  in  polygamy ; 
but  bury  all  their  children  the  moment  of  birth,  and  chufe  in 
dbeir  (lead  the  mod  promifing  children  taken  in  war.  There  is 
no  principle  among  animals  more  prevalent  than  affecftion  to  their 
ofispring:  fuppofing  the  Giagas  to  be  bom  without  hands  or 
without  feet,  would  they  be  more  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  of 
mankind  *  ?  The  author  of  an  account  of  Guiana,  mentioning 
a  deadly  poifbn  compofed  by  the  natives,  fays,  ''  I  do  not  find 
**  that  even  in  their  wars  they  ever  ufe  poifoned  arrows.  And  yet 
"  it  may  be  wondered,  that  a  people  living  under  no  laws,  aclu- 
**  atcd  with  no  rehgious  principle,  and  unreftrained  by  the  fear 
"  of  prelent  or  future  punifhment,  fhould  not  fbmetimes  employ 
**  that  fatal  poifbn  for  gratifying  hatred,  jealoufy,  or  revenge. 
But  in  a  flate  of  nature,  though  there  are  few  rcftraints,  there 
are  alfb  fewer  temptations  to  vice  j  and  the  different  tribes  are 


AC 


•  I  hurc  oftener  than  once  doubted  whether  the  authors  defcrvc  credit  from 
whom  this  account  is  taken  ^  and,  after  all,  I  do  not  prefs  it  upon  my  readers. 
There  b  only  one  confideration  that  can  bring  it  within  the  verge  of  probability, 
viz.  the  little  affection  that  male  favages  have  for  their  new-born  children,  which 
appears  froi»i  the  ancient  praftice  of  cxpofing  them.  The  affedlion  of  the  mother 
commences  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  had  (he  a  vot^,  no  infant  would  ever 
be  dcftroyed.  But  as  the  aSc£lion  of  the  father  begins  much  later,  the  practice  of 
deftroyiag  new-born  infants  may  be  thought  not  altogether  incredible  in  a  wander- 
ing nation  who  live  by  rapine,  and  who  can  provide  themfdvcs  with  children  more 
eafily  than  by  the  tedious  and  precarious  method  oP^caring  them. 

Vol.  I.  E  "  doubtleft 
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"  doubtlefs  fenfible  that  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  would  upon  the 
*■  whole  do  more  mifcluef  than  good  "  This  writer  it  would  fcem 
has  forgot,  that  profpedls  of  future  good  or  evil  never  have  infiu* 
cnce  upon  (avages.  Is  it  his  opinion,  that  fear  of  future  mifchief 
to  theinfelves,  would  make  the  negroes  of  New  Guinea  abftaiA 
from  employing  poifoned  arrows  againft  their  enemies  ?,  We  have 
nothing  but  origlaaLdifpofition  to  account  for  manners  fo  (ingnlar 
in  the  favages  of  Guiana.  The  Japanefe  refent  injuries  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  not  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world:  it  is 
indeed  {o  lingular  as  fcarce  to  be  oonfifterit  with  hxmian  nature. 
Others  wreak  their  refentment  on  the  perfon  who  affi-onts  them; 
but  an  inlabitant  of  Japan  wreaks  it  on  himfelf :  he  rips  up  his 
own  belly.  Kempfer  reports  the  following  inftance.  A  gentler- 
man  coming  down  the  great  (lair  of  the  Emperor's  palace,  pafled 
another  going  up,  and  their  fwords  happened  to  clalh.  The  per^ 
fon  dcfcending  took  offence:  the  other  excufed.  himfelf,  faying 
that  it  was  accidental ;  adding,  that  the  fwords  only  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  his  was  as  good  as  the  other.  FU  Ihow  you  the 
difference,  fays  the  perfon  who  began  the  quarrel :'  he  drew  his 
fword,  and  ripped  up  his  own  belly.  The  other,  piqued  at  being 
th\js  prevented  in  revenge,  haftened  up  with  a  plate  he  had  in  his\ 
hand  for  the  Emperor  s  table ;  and  returning  with  equal  fpeed,  he 
in  like  manner  ripped  up  his  belly  in  fight  of  his  antagonift,  fay- 
ing, *'  If  I  had  not  been  ferving  my  prince,  you  fhould  not  have 
*'  got  the  ftart  of  me :  but  I  fhall  die  fatisfied,  having  fhow'd  you 
**  that  my  fword  is  as  good  as  yours."  The  fame  author  gives  an 
inftance  of  uncommon  ferocity  in  the  Japanefe,  blended  vnth 
manners  highly  polifhed.  In  the  midft  of  a  large  company  at 
dinner,  a  young  woman,  ftraining  to  reach  a  plate,  unwarily  fuf- 
fered  wind  to  efcape.  Aftiamed  and  confounded,  fhe  raifed  her 
breads  to  her  mouth,  tore  them  with  her  teeth,  and  expired  on 
the  fpot.    The  Japanefe  are  equally  Angular  in  fome  of  ribeir  reli- 
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gious  opinions.  They  never  fupplicate  the  gods  in  diflxcis  j  hold- 
ing, that  as  the  gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  blifs,  fuch  fupplications 
would  be  offenfive  to  them. .  Their  holidays  accordingly  are  de- 
dicated to  feafts,  weddings,  and  all  public  and  private  rejoicings. 
It  is  dehghtful  to  the  gods,  fay  they,  to  fee  men  happy.  They 
are  far  £rom  being  fingular  in  thinking  that  a  benevolent  deity  is 
pleafed  to  fee  mbn  happy ;  but  nothing  can  be  mo(e  inconfiflent 
with  the  common  feelings  of  men,  than  to  hold,  thdt  in  diftrels 
it  is  wrong  to  fupplicate  the  author  of  our  nature  for  relief,  and 
that  he  will  be  difpleafcd  with  fuch  fupplication.  In  deep  afflic- 
tion, there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal  to  that  of  pouring  out  the 
heart  to  a  benevolent  deity,  and  expreffing  entire  refignation  to 
his  will. 

In  fupport  of  the  foregoing  dodrine,  many  particulars  dill  more 
extraordinary  might  have  been  quoted  from  Greek  and  Roman 
writers :  but  truth  has  no  occafion  for  artifice ;  and  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  celebrated  names  to  vouch  fads  that  appear  inp- 
credible  or  imcertaim  The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  an  illu- 
ftrious  figure  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  fine  arts ;  but  they 
were  little  better  than  novices  in  natural  hiftory.  More  than  half 
of  the  globe  was  to  them  what  the  Terra  Aujlralis  incognita  is  to  us; 
and  imagination  .  operates  without  control  when  it  is  not  checked 
by  knowledge :  the  ignorant  at  the  fame  time  are  dehghted  with 
wonders ;  and  the  more  wonderful  a  (lory  is,  the  more  welcome 
it  is  made.  This  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for  ancient  writers,  e- 
ven  when  they  relate  and  believe  fadts  to  us  incredible.  Men  at  ^ 
that  period  were  ignorant,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  nature,  and  of 
the  Umits  of  her  operations.  One  conceflion  will  be  made  to  me, 
that  the  writers  mentioned  who  report  things  at  fecond  hand,  are 
much  more  excufable  than  the  earlicft  of  our  modern  travellers, 
who  pretend  to  vouch  endlefs  wonders  from  their  own  knowledge.  • 
Natural  hiftory,  that  of  man  efpccially,  is  of  late  years  much  ripen- 
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ed :  no  improbable  tale  is  fuffered  to  pafs  without  a  ilricfl  exami- 
nation; and  I  have  been  careful  to  adopt  no  fadls  but  what  are 
vouched  by  late  travellers  and  writers  of  credit.  Were  it  true 
what  Diodorus  Siculus  reports  on  the  authority  of  Agatharchides 
of  Cnidus,  concerning  the  Ichthyophages  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric, 
it  would  be  a  more  pregnant  proof  of  a  diftindl  race  of  men  than  a- 
ny  I  have  diicovered.  They  are  defcribed  to  be  fo  ftupid,  that 
even  when  their  wives  and  children  are  killed  in  their  fighit,  they 
ftand  infenfible,  and  give  no  figns  either  of  anger  or  of  compair 
fion.  This  I  cannot  believe  upon  fo  flight  teftimony ;  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  that  time  extremely  credulous,  being 
kfs  acquainted  with  neighbouring  nations,  than  we  are  with  the 
Antipodes.  The  Balearic  iflands,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Yvica,  are 
at  no  great  diftance  from  Sicily ;  and  yet  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  re- 
ports of  the  inhabitants,  that  at  the  folemnization'of  marriage  all 
the  male  friends,  and  even  the  houfehold  fervants,  lay  with  the 
bride  before  the  bridegroom  was  admitted.  Credcit  Jjideus  appella. 
It  would  not  be  much  more  difficult  to  make  me  believe  what  is 
faid  by  Pliny  of  the  Blemmyans,  that  they  had  no  head,  and  that 
the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in  the  bread ;  or  of  the  Arimafpi,  who 
had  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead ;  or  of  the 
Aftomi,  who  having  no  mouth,  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but 
lived  upon  fmelling ;  or  of  a  thoufand  other  abfurdities  which 
Pliny  relates,  with  a  grave  face,  in  the  6th  book  of  his  natural  hifto- 
ry,  cap.  30.  and  in  the  7th  book,  cap.  2, 

Thus  upon  an  extenfive  furvey  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  our 
globe,  many  nations  are  found  differing  fo  widely  from  each  o- 
ther,  not  only  in  complexion,  in  features,  in  fliape,  and  in  other 
external  circumftances,  but  in  temper  and  difpofidon,  particular- 
ly in  two  capital  articles,  courage  and  the  treatment  of  flxangers, 
tliat  even  tlie  certainty  of  there  being  different  races  could  not 
make  one  exped  mcare  flriking  differences.    Doth  M.  Buffon  think 

it 
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it  fufficient,  barely  to  fay,  that  fuch  differences  may  poffibly  be 
the  effed  of  climate,  or  of  other  accidental  caufes  ?  The  prefump- 
tion  is,  that  the  differences  fubfifling  at  prefent  have  always  fub- 
fillcd;  which  ought  to  be  held  as  true,  till  pofitive  evidence  be 
brought  of  the  contrary :  inftead  of  which  we  are  put  off  with  bare 
fuppofitions  and  poflibilities. 

But  not  to  reft  entirely  upon  prefumptive  evidence,  to  me  it  ap- 
pears clear  from  the  very  frame  of  the  human  body,  that  tlierc 
muft  be  different  races  of  men  fitted  for  different  climates.  Few 
animals  are  more  affedled  than  men  generally  are,  not  only  with 
change  of  feafons  in  the  fame  climate,  but  with  change  of  weather 
in  the  lame  feafon.  Can  fuch  a  bemg  be  fitted  for  all  climates 
equally  ?  Impoffible.  A  man  muft  at  leaft  be  hardened  by  na- 
ture againft  the  (lighter  changes  of  feafons  or  weather :  he  ought 
to  be  altogether  infenfible  of  fuch  changes.  Yet  from  Sir  John 
Pringlc's  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther, it  appears,  that  even  military  men,  who  ought  of  all  to  be 
the  hardieft,  are  greatly  affeded  by  them.  Horfes  and  horned 
cattle  fleep  on  the  bare  grovmd,  wet  or  dry,  witliout  harm ;  and 
yet  are  not  made  for  every  climate :  can  a  man  be  made  for  every 
climate,  who  is  fo  much  more  delicate,  that  he  cannot  fleep  on  wet 
groimd  without  hazard  of  fome  mortal  difcafe? 

But  the  argument  I  chiefly  rely  on  is.  That  were  all  men  of 
one  fpecies,  tliere  never  could  have  exifted,  without  a  miracle,  dif- 
ferent kinds,  fuch  as  exift  at  prefent.  Giving  allowance  for  every 
fuppofeable  variation  of  climate,  or  of  other  natural  caufes,  what 
can  follow,  as  obferved  about^the  dog-kind,  but  endlefs  varieties 
among  individuals,  as  among  tulips  in  a  garden,  fo  as  tliat  no  in- 
dividual fliall  refcmble  another.  Inftead  of  which  we  lifid  men  of 
different  kinds,  the  individuals  of  each  kind  remarkably  uniform, 
and  differing  not  lefs  remarkably  from  the  individuals  of  every 

other 
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other  kind.    Unifonnity  and  permanency  are  the  bfispriog  of  de* 
fign,  never  of  chance. 

There  is  another  argument  that  appears  alfo  to  have  weight : 
Horfes  with  refpedl  to  fize,  fliape,  and  fpirit,  differ  widely  in 
different  climates.  But  let  a  male  and  a  female  of  whatever  cli* 
mate  be  carried  to  a  country  where  horfes  are  in  perfedlion,  their 
progeny  will  improye  gradually,  and  will  acquire  in  tiroe  the  per- 
fecflion  of  their  kind.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  all  horfes  are  of 
one  kind  ?  If  fo,  men  are  not  all  of  one  kind ;  for  if  a  White  mix 
with  a  Black  in  whatever  climate,  or  a  Hottentot  with  a  Samoid^^ 
the  refult  will  not  be  either  an  improvement  of  the  kind,  or  the 
contrary ;  but  a  mongrel  breed  differing  from  both  parents*  It 
is  thus  afcertained  beyond  any  rational  doubt,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent races  or  kinds  of  men,  and  that  thefe  races  or  kinds  are  na- 
turally fitted  for  different  climates :  whence  we  have  reafon  to  con»- 
clude,  that  originally  each  kind  was  placed  in  its  proper  cUmate^ 
whatever  change  may  have  happened  in  later  times  by  war  or 
commerce. 

There  is  a  remarkable  fa<5l  that  confirms  the  foregoing  conjec- 
tures. ^As  far  back  as  hiftory  goes,  or  tradition  kept  aUve  by  hi- 
ftory,  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  favages  divided  into  many  finall 
tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  original  tribes  were  different  races 
of  men,  placed  in  proper  cUmates,  and  left  to  form  their  own  lan- 
guage? 

Upon  fvunming  up  the  whole  particulars  mentioned  above, 
would  one  hefitate  a  moment  to  a(|ppt  the  following  opinion,  were 
there  no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  "  That  God  created  ma- 
ny pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each  other  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally ;  that  he  fitted  thefe  pairs  for  different 
**  climates,  and  placed  each  pair  in  its  proper  climate ;  that  the 
**  peculiarities  of  the  original  pairs  were  preferved  entire  in  their 

**  defcendentsj 
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•*  dcfcendents ;  who,  having  no  affiftance  but  their  natural  ta- 
•*  leots,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  experience,  and  in 
*•  particular  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language  for  itfelf ; 
^*  that  figns  Were  fufficient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any 
••  knguage  but  what  nature  fuggefts;  and  that  a  language  was 
•*  £>nned  giudually,  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers,  and  in  diiSfer- 
^  tBt  occupations,  to  make  fpeech  neccflary  ?'*  But  this  opinion^ 
I)owever  plaufible,  we  are  hot  permitted  to  adopt;  being  taught  a 
diflbrent  leflbn  by  revelation,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fingle 
pair  of  the  human  fpccies.  Tho'  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  autho- 
lity  of  Mofes,  yet  his  accoimt  of  the  creation  of  man  is  not  a  little 
puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradidt  every  one  of  the  fa(fls  mention- 
ed above.  According  to  that  accoxmt,  diflferent  races  of  men  were 
not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed  originally  for  different  cU- 
mates.  All  men  mud  have  fpoken  the  fame  language,  viz.  that 
of  our  firft  parents*  And  what  of  all  feems  the  moft  contradic- 
tory to  that  account,  is  the  favage  ftate :  Adam,  as  Mofes  in- 
forms us,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of. 
knowledge ;  and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his 
children  and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  man^ gene- 
rations. Whence  then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men  unto  the  favage 
ftate?  To  account  ft)r  that  difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft 
have  fuffered  fome  terrible  convulfion. 

That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  i  ith  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is, 
"  That  for  many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  eartli  was 
••  of  one  language,  and  of  one  i]peech ;  that  they  united  to  build 
•*  a  city  on  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower  whofe  top 
•*  might  reach  unto  heaven ;  that  the  Lord  beholding  the  people 
••  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  language,  and  that  nothing  would 
*•  be  reftrained  from  them  which  they  imagined  to  do,  confound- 
^  ed  their  language,  that  they  might  not  underftand  one  another ; 
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and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.'* 
Here  light  breaks  forth  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  By  confound- 
ing the  language  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  they  were  rendered  favages.  And  to  hardeii' 
them  for  their  new  habitations,  it  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould 
be  divided  into  diflferent  kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates.  With- 
out an  immediate  change  of  conftitution,  the  builders  of  Babel 
could  not  poffibly  have  fubfifted  in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea, 
nor  in  the  frozen  region  of  Lapland ;  houfes  not  being  prepared, 
nor  any  other  convenience  to  protcdl  them  againft  a  deftrudHvc 
climate.  Againft  this  hiftory  it  has  indeed  been  urged,  "  that 
"  the  circumftances  mentioned  evince  it  to  be  purely  an  allegory ; 
*^  that  men  never  were  fo  frantic  as  to  think  of  building  a  tower. 
"  whofe  top  might  reach  to  heaven ;  and  that  it  is  grofsly  abfurd, 
*^  taking  the  matter  literally,  that  the  Almighty  was  afraid  of 
**  men,  and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  faving  himfelf  by  a  mi- 
**  racle.''  But  that  this  is  a  real  hiftory,  muft  necefTarily  be  ad- 
mitted, as  the  confufion  of  Babel  is  the  only  known  fadl  that  caa 
reconcile  facred  and  profane  hiftory. 

An(Whi§  lea4s  us  to  confider  the  diverfity  of  languages  *.     If 

the 


^  As  the  focial  ftate  is  eflcntial  to  man,  and  fpeech  to  the  focial  ftate,  the 
wifdom  of  providence  in  fitting  men  for  acquiring  that  neceflary  art,  deferves  more 
attention  than  is  commonly  beftowed  on  it.  The  Orang  Outang  has  the  external 
organs  of  fpeech  iji  pcrfcftion ;  and  many  are  puzzled  to  account  why  it  never 
fpeaks.  But  the  external  organs  of  fpeeoi  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  neceflary 
apparatus.  The  faculty  of  imitating  founds  is  an  cfTcntial  part ;  and  wonderful 
would  that  faculty  appear,  were  it  not  rendered  familiar  by  praftice :  a  child  of 
two  or  three  years,  is  able,  by  nature  alone  without  the  leaft  inftruftion,  to  adapt 
its  organs  of  fpeech  to  every  articulate  found ;  and  a  child  of  four  or  five  ycart 
can  pitch  its  windpipe  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  of  any  elevation,  which  enables  it  with 
M  car  to  imitate  the  fongs  it  hears.     But  above  all  the  other  parts,  fcnfe  and  un^ 

derftanding 
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the  common  language  of  men  had  not  been  confounded  upon  their 
attempting  the  tower  of  Babel,  I  affirm,  that  there  never  could 
have  been  but  one  language.  Antiquaries  conftantly  fuppofe  a 
migrating  fpirit  in  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  earth;  not 
only  without  evidence,  but  contrary  to  all  probability.  Men  ne- 
ver defert  their  connedlions  nor  their  country  without  neceffity : 
fear  of  enemies  and  of  wild  beads,  as  well  as  the  attraction  of  fo- 
cidy,  are  mOTe  than  fufficient  to  reftrain  them  from  wandering ; 
not  to  mention  that  favages  are  peculiarly  fond  of  their  natal 
fml  *•     The  firft  migrations  were  probably  occafioned  by  fa<5lions 

and 


derftandmg  are  eflential  to  fpeech.  A  parrot  can  pronounce  articulate  founds, 
and  it  has  frequently  an  inclination  to  fpeak ;  but,  for  want  of  undcrflanding,  none 
of  the  kind  can  form  a  fingle  fcntence.  Has  an  Orang  Outang  underftanding  to 
form  a  mental  proportion  ?  has  he  a  faculty  to  exprefs  that  proportion  in  founds  ? 
and  fuppofing  him  able  to  exprefs  what  he  fees  and  hears,  what  would  he  make  of 
the  connofHve  and  disjunAive  particles  ? 

•  With  rcfpeft  to  the  fiappofed  migrating  fpirit,  even  Bochart  muft  yield  to 
Kempfer  in  boldnefs  of  conjcfture.  After  proving,  from  diRTerence  of  language, 
and  from  other  circumftanccs,  that  Japan  was  not  peopled  by  the  Chinefe,  Kemp- 
ier  without  the  lead  heiiution  fettles  a  colony  there  of  thofe  who  attempted  the 
tower  of  Babel.  Nay  he  traces  moil  minutely  their  road  to  Japan ;  and  con* 
eludes,  that  they  muft  have  travelled  with  great  expedition,  becaufe  their  lan- 
guage has  no  tin£hire  of  any  other.  He  did  not  think  it  neceflary  to  explain, 
what  temptation  they  had  to  wander  fo  far  from  home ;  nor  why  they  fettled  in 
an  ifland,  not  preferable  either  in  foil  or  climate  to  many  countries  they  muft  have 
traverfcd. 

An  ingenious  French  writer  obferves,  that  plaufible  rcafons  would  lead  one  to 
€onje£hirc,  that  men  were  more  early  polifhed  in  iflands  than  in  continents  i  as 
people,  crowded  together,  foon  find  the  ncceiEty  of  laws  to  reftrain  them  from  mif- 
chief.  And  yet,  fays  he,  the  manners  of  iflanders  and  their  laws  are  commonly 
the  lateft  formed.    A  very  Cmple  refle£lion   would  have  unfolded  the  myftery. 
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and  civil  wars  j  the  next  by  commerce.  Greece  affords  inftances 
of  the  former,  Phoenicia  of  the  latter.  Unlefs  upon  fnch  occa- 
fions,  members  of  a  family  or  of  a  tribe  will  never  retire  farther 
from  their  fellows  than  is  neceflary  for  food;  and  by  retLring- 
gradually,  they  lofe  neither  their  connections  nor  their  manners, 
far  lefs  their  language,  which  is  in  conftant  exercife. .  As  far  back 
as  hiftory  carries  us,  tribes  without  number  are  difcovered,  each 
having  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Strabo  {a)  reports,  that  the 
Albanians  were  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  difieriog  in  external 
appearance  and  in  language.  Ca^far  found  in  Gaul  ftveral  -jfuch* 
tribes ;  and  Tacitus  records  the  names  of  many  tribes  in  Germany^ 
There  are  a  multitude  of  American  tribes  that  to  this  day  conti- 
nue diftin6l  from  each  other,  and  have  each  a  difierent  language^ 
The  mother-tongues  at  prefent,  thb'  numerous^  bear  no  pix)por- 
tion  to  what  formerly  exifted.  We  find  original  tribes  gradually 
enlarging*;  by  conqueft  frequently,  and  more  frequently  by  the 
union  of  weak  tribes  for  mutual  defence.  Such  events  promote 
one  language  inftead  of  many.  The  Celtic  tongue,  once  exten- 
five,  is  at  prefent  confined  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  Wales^ 
to  Britany,  and  to  a  part  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  will 
fhare  the  fate  of  many  other  original  tongues :  it  will  be  totally 
forgotten. 

If  men  had  not  been  fcattered  every  where  upon  the  confufion 
of  Babel,  another  particular  mufl  have  occurred,  differing  not 
lefs  from  what  has  really  happened  than  that  now  mentioned 


Many  many  centuries  did  men  exift , without  thinking  of  navigation.  That  art  was- 
not  iuTented  till  men,  ilrsutened  in  their  quartern  upon  the  continent,  thought  of 
occupying  adjacent  iilanda* 

{a)  Book  2. 
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As  paradife  is  conjedured  to  have  been  fituated  in  the  heart  of  A- 
fia,  the  furrounding  regions,  for  the  reafon  above  given,  mud 
have  been  firft  peopled ;  and  the  civilization  and  improvements 
of  the  mother-country  were  undoubtedly  carried  along  to  every 
new  fcttlement.  In  particular,  the  colonies  planted  in  America, 
the  South-fca  illands,  and  the  Terra  Ati/lralis  incognita^  nruft  have 
been  highly  polifhed;  becaufe,  bemg  at  the  greateft  diftance, 
they  probably  were  the  lateft.  And  yet  thefe  and  other  remote 
people,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  excepted,  remain  to  this  day 
in  the  original  favage  (late  of  hunting  and  fifliing. 

Thus,  had  not  men  wildly  attempted  to  build  a  tower  whofc 
top  might  reach  to  heaven,  a!l  men  would  not  only  have  fpoken 
the  fame  language,  but  would  have  made  the  fame  progrefs  to- 
ward maturity  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  That  deplorable 
event  reverfed  all  nature :  by  fcattering  men  over  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  it  deprived  them  of  fociety,  and  rendered  them  fava- 
ges.  From  that  ftate  of  degeneracy,  they  have  been  emerging 
gradually.  ^  Some  nations,  ftimulated  by  their  own  nature,  or  by 
their  climate,  have  made  a  rapid  progrefs ;  fome  have  proceeded 
more  flowly ;  and  fome  continue  favages.  To  trace  out  that  pro- 
|;rcfs  toward  maturity  in  different  nations,  is  the  fubjed  of  the 
prefent  undertaking. 
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Progrefs   of  Men   with   refped  to  Food  and  Po« 
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IN  temperate  climates,  the  original  food  of  men  was  fruits  that 
grow  without  culture,  and  the  flefli  of  land-animals.  As  fucL 
animals  become  £hy  when  often  himted,  there  is  a  contrivance  of 
nature,  no  lefs  fimple  than  effe<5bial,  which  engages  men  to  beaf 
with  chearfulnefs  the  fisirigues  of  hunting,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
capture ;  and  that  i^,  an  appetite  for  hunting.  Hunger  alone  is 
not  fufficient :  favages,  who  adl  by  fenfe  not  by  forefight,  move 
not  when  the  flomach  is  full;  and  it  would  be  too  late  .when  the 
flomach  is  empty,  to  form  a  hunting-^party.  As  this  appetite  be^: 
longs  to  every  favage  who  depends  on  hunting  for  procuring  food ; 
It  is  one  inflance,  among  many,  of  providential  wifdom,  in  adapt**' 
ing  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumflai>* 
ces.  The  appetite  for  hunting,  tho'  among  us  little  neceflary  for 
food,  is,  to  this  day,  vifible  in  our  young  men,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  Natural  propenfities  may  be  rendered  faint  or  ob- 
fcure,  but  never  are  totally  eradicated. 

It  is  probable,  that  fifh  was  not  early  the  food  of  man.     Water 
Is  not  our  element;  and  favages   probably  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  any  food  from  the  fea  or  from  rivers,  till  land-animals  turn- 
ed fcarce.     Plutarch  in  his  Sympofiacs  obferves,  that  the  Syrians  ' 
arid  Greeks  of  old  abftained  from  fij[h.     Menelaus  {a)  complains,, 

{a)  Book  4.  of  the  Odyffcy. 
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that  his  companions  had  been  reduced  by  hunger  to  that  food ; 
and  tho*  the  Grecian  camp,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  was  on  the  fea- 
£hore,  there  is  not  in  Homer  a  fingle  hint  of  their  feeding  on  fifh. 
We  learn  from  Dion  Caflius,  that  the  Caledonians  did  not  eat 
filh,  tho'  they  had  them  in  plenty ;  which  is  confirmed  by  Ada- 
mannus,  a  Scotch  hiftorian,  in  his  life  of  St  Columba,  The  an- 
cient Caledonians  depended  almoft  entirely  on  deer  for  food,  be- 
caufe  in  a  cold  country  the  fruits  that  grow  fpontaneoufly  afford 
very  little  nouriftunent ;  and  domeftic  animals,  which  at  prefent 
fb  much  abound,  were  not  early  known  in  the  north  of  Britain. 

Antiquaries  talk  of  acorns,  nuts,  and  other  fhell-fruits,  as  the 
only  vegetable  food  that  men  had  originally  ;  overlooking  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  &c.  which  mufl,  from  the  creation,  have  grown 
fpontaneoufly :  for  fiirely,  when  agriculture  firfl  commenced,  feeds 
of  thefe  plants  were  not  procured  by  a  miracle  *.     The  Lapland- 


♦  Writers  upon  natural  hiftory  have  been  foHcitous  to  difcover  the  original  cli* 
mate  of  thefe  plants ;  but  without  much  fucceis.  The  original  climate  of  plants 
left  to  nature,  cannot  be  a  fecret :  but  in  countries  well  peopled,  the  plants  men- 
tioned are  not  Left  to  nature  ^  the  feeds  are  carefully  gathered,  and  Aored  up  for 
food.  As  this  practice  could  not  fail  to  make  thefe  feeds  fcarce,  agriculture  was 
early  thought  of^  which,  by  introducing  plants  into  new  foils  and  new  climates, 
has  rendered  the  original  climate  obfcure*  If  we  can  trace  that  climate,  it  miift 
be  in  regions  deftitote  of  inhabitants,  or  but  thinly  peopled.  The  Sioux,  a  very 
iinall  tribe  in  North- America,  poffefs  a  vaft  country,  where  oats  grow  (pontar 
neouily  in  meadows  and  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  which  make  part  of  their  food, 
without  ncccflity  of  agriculture.  While  the  French  poflcflcd  Port  Dauphin  in  the 
ifland  pf  Mtdagaicar,  they  nufed^  excellent  wheat.  That  ftation  was  defepted  ma- 
ny years  ago ;  and  wheat  to  this  day  grows  naturally  among  the  grafs  in  great  vi* 
gOfUT.  In  the  country  about  lilount  Tabor  in  FaleAioe,'  barley  and  oats  grow 
^ntaneoufly.  la  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  there  are  many  fpots  where  rice  grows 
fpontaneoufly,  year  after  year,  without  any  culture.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  au- 
thority for  faying,  that  in  the  territory  of  Leontinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,, 
wheat  grew  wild  without  any  culture.  And  it  docs  io  to  this  day  about  Mount 
Scaa^ 

ere. 
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crs,  poiTeiTing  a  country  where  corn  will  not  grow,  make  bread 
of  the  inner  bark  of -trees ;  and  Liraieiis  reports,  that  fwine  there 
fetten  on  that  food,  as  well  as  in  Sweden  upon  corn. 

Plenty  of  food  procured  by  hunting  and  filhing,  promotes  p<3- 
pulation:  but  as  confumption  of  food  increafes  with  population, 
wild  animals,  forely  perfecuted,  become  not  only  more  rare  but 
more  fliy.  IVten,  thus  pinched  for  food,  are  excited  to  try  othier 
means  for  fupplying  their  wants.  A  fawn,  a  kid,  or  a  latnb,  ta- 
ken alive,  and  tamed  for  amufement,  fuggefted  probably  flocks 
and  herds,  and  introduced  the  Ihepherd-ftate.  Changes  are  not 
perfeifled  but  by  flow  degrees :  hunting  and  fifhing  continue  for  a 
long  time  favourite  occupations ;  and  the  few  animals  that  are  do- 
mefticated,  ferve  as  a  common  ilock  to  be  diftributed  among  in- 
dividuals, according  to  their  wants.  But  as  the  idle  and  indo- 
lent, tho'  the  leaft  deferving,  are  thus  the  greateft  confumers  <jf 
tlie  common  flock,  an  improvement  was  fuggefted,  that  every  fa- 
mily fliould  rear  a  ftock  for  themfelves.  Men  by  that  politic  re-- 
gulation  being  taught  to  rely  on  their  own  induftry,  difplay'd  the 
hoarding-principle,  which  multiplied  flocks  and  herds  exceeding- 
ly.* And  thus  tjie  fheph^d-Aate  w;is  perfe(5led,  plenty  of  food 
beiUjg  fupplied  at  home,'  without  ranging  the  woods  or  the  wa- 
ters. Hunting  and  fifhing  being  no  longer  neceffary  for  food, 
became  an  amufement  merely,  and  a  gratification  of  the  original 
appetite  for  hunting. 

The  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  provifion  made 
of  animal  food  for  man.  Gramenivorous  animals,  perhaps  all, 
make  palatable  and  wholefome  food.  I  except  not  the  horfe :  fbme 
nations  feed  on  it ;  others  do  not,  becaufe  it  is  more  profitable  by 
its  labour.  Carnivorous  animals,  generally  fpeaking,  make  npt 
wholefome  food  nor  palatable.  The  firft-mentioned  animals  are 
gentle,  and  eafily  domellicated :  the  latter  are  fierce,  not  eafily 
jtamed,  and  uncertain  in  temper  when  tamed.     Grafs  grows  every 

where 
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wjhere  ia  Jtemperate  regions ;  and  men  befide  can  multiply  animal 
food  without  end^  by  training  domeftic  animals. to  live  on  tur- 
nip^ carrot,  potato^  and  other  roots,  &c.  Herodotus  adds  the 
following  admirable  refle<ftian:  "  We  may  rationally  conje<Shire^ 
**  that  divine  providence  has  rendered  extremely  prolific  fuch 
•*  creatures  as  are  naturally  fearful,  and  ferve  for  food  j  left  they 
•*  ihould  be  deftroyed  by  conftant  confumption :  whereas  the  ra* 
**  pacious  and  cruel  are  almoft  barren.  The  bare,  which  is  tha 
**  prey  of  beafts,  birds,  and  men,  is  a  great  breeder:  a  lion- 
**  nefs,  on  the  contrary,  the  ftrongeft  and  fierceft  of  beafts,  brings 
**  forth  but  once  " 

The  fhepherd-ftate  is  friendly  to  population.  Men  by  plenty 
of  foo4  midtiply  apace;  and  in  procefs  of  time  neighbouring 
tribes,  ftraitened  in  their  pafture,  go  to  war  for  extenfion  of  ter- 
ritory, or  migrate  to  grounds  not  yet  occupied.  Neceflity,  the 
mother  of  invention,  fuggefted  agriculture.  When  com  growing 
fpontaneoufly  was  rendered  fcarce  by  confumption,  it  was  an  ob- 
vious thought  to  propagate  it  by  art :  nature  was  the  guide,  which 
cazrics  on  its  work  of  propagation  with  feeds,  that  drop  from 
plants  in  their  m^tunty,  and  fpring  up  new  plants.  As  the  land 
was  poflefXed  in  common,  the  feed  of  courfe  was  fown  in  com*- 
mon,  and  ftored  in  a  common  repoficory  to  be  parcelled  out  a- 
mong  individuals  in  want,  as  the  common  ftock  of  anhnals  had 
been  formerly.  We  have  for  our  authority  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
the  Celtiberians  divided  their  land  annually  among  individuals, 
to  be.  laboured  for  the  ufe  of  the  pubUc,  and  that  the  producfl 
was  ftored  up,  and  diftributed  from  time  to  time  among  the  ne- 
ceflitous.  A  lading  diviiion  of  the  land  among  the  members  of 
the  ftate,  fecuring  to  each  man  the  produdl  of  his  own  fkill  and 
labour,  was  a  great  fpur  to  induftry,  and  multiplied  food  exceed- 
ingly. Population  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  government  be- 
came 
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came  an  art ;  for  agriculture  and  commerce  cannot  flourish  with- 
out falutary  laws. 

Natural  fruits  ripen  to  greater  perfedUon  in  a  temperate  tiian  in 
a  cold  climate,  and  cultivation  is  more  eafy ;  which  circumftan- 
ces  make  it  highly  probably,  that  agriculture  became  firft^  an  art 
in  temperate  climes.  The  culture  of  corn  was  fo  early  known  in 
Greece,  as  to  make  a  branch  of  its  fabulous  hiftory :  in  Egypt  it 
mud  have  been  coeval  with  the  inhabitants ;  for  while  the  Nile 
overflows,  they  cannot  fubfift  without  com  {a).  Nor  without 
corn  could  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Aflyria  and  Babylon  have 
been  fo  populous  and  powerful  as  they  are  faid  to  havfe  been.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  and  perhaps 
oats,  are  foreign  plants :  as  the  climate  is  not  friendly  to  com,  a- 
griculture  mud  have  crept  northward  by  flow  degrees ;  and  even 
at  prefent,  it  requires  no  foiall  portion  both  of  fkill  and  induftry 
to  bring  corn  to  maturity  in  fuch  a  climate.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty,  diat  the  fliepherd-fl:ate  continued  longer 
in  northern  climates  than  in  thofe  nearer  the  fun.  Cold  countries 
however  are  friendly  to  population;  and  the  northern  people, 
multiplying  beyond  the  food  that  can  be  fupplied  by  flocks  and 
herds,  were  compelled  to  throw  off  many  fwarms  in  fearch  of  new 
habitations.  Their  frequent  migrations  were  for  many  years  a 
dreadful  fcourge  to  neighbouring  kingdoms.  People,  amazed  at 
the  multitude  of  the  invaders,  judged,  that  the  coimtries  from 
whence  they  iflSied  mufl  have  been  exceedingly  populous ;  and 
hence  the  North  was  termed  officina  gentium ;  but  fcarcity  of  food 
in  the  fliepherd-fl:ate  was  the  trie  caufe.  The  north  of  Europe, 
in  all  probabiUty,  is  as  well  peopled  at  prefent  as  ever  it  was,  dK>* 
its  migrations  have  ceafed,  corn  and  commerce  having  put  an  end 


{m)  Hiftorical  Law-trads,  trad  i . 

to 
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to  that  peftileike  ^.    Beamark  at  pre£bnt  feeds  2,000,000  of  in- 
habitants,    Sweden,    according  to   a  lift   made  up  anno   1760, 
2,383,1 13 ;  and  thelc  countries  muft  be  much  more  populous  than 
of  old,  when  over-run  with  immenie  woods,  and  agriculture  utter- 
ly unknown.     Had  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  been  acquainted 
wiA  agriculture  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  they 
poured  out  multitudes  upon  their  neighbours,  they  would  not 
have  ventured  their  hves  in  frail  veffels  upon  a  tempeftuous  ocean, 
•in  order  to  diftrefs  nations  who  were  not  their  enemies.     Efut 
hunger  is  a  cogent  motive;  and  hunger  gave  to  thefe  pirates 
•fupcriority  in  arms  above  every  nation  that  enjoyed  plenty  at 
liome.    Luckily  fuch  depredations  muft  have  intervals;    for  as 
dicy  neceflarily  occafion  great  havock  even  among  the  vicftors,  the 
remainder  finding  fuflSkriency  of  food  at  home,  reft  there  till  an  in- 
creafing  population  force  them  again  to  adlion  f-     Agriculture, 


*  jfliquantk  tonus  dirmitat  Homerus.  Montefquieu  acconnu  as  follows  for  the 
%rtQX  Twarms  of  Barbarians  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  **  Ces  ef- 
'**  iaims  de  Barbarcs  qui  forcirent  autrefois  du  iiord»  ne  paroiflent  plus  aujour- 
^^  d^ui.  Les  violences  dcs  Romains  avoient  fait  retirer  Ics  peuple  du  midi  au 
^'  nord :  tandis  que  la  force  qui  les  contcnoit  Aibfifta,  ils  y  rcftcrent ;  quand  ellc  fiit 
**  affbiblic,  ils  fc  repandirent  dc  toutes  parts.**  GraruUur  des  Romainsy  c.  i6. — 
[/«  Englijb  thus :  •*  The  fwarms  of  Barbarians  who  poured  foi-mcrly  from  the 
*<  north,  appear  no  more.  The  violence  of  the  Roman  arms  had  driven  thofe 
^^  nations  from  the  (buth  towards  the  north:  there  they  remained  during  the 
^*  fobfiftence  of  that  force  which  retained  them  \  but  that  being  once  weakened, 
-•*  they  fpread  abroad  to  every  quarter."]  —It  has  quite  efcaped  him,  that  men 
ctnnotf  like  water,  be  dam*d  up  without  being  fed. 

t  Joannes  Magnus,  in  the  8th  book  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Goths,  mentions, 
that  a  third  part  of  the  Swedes,  being  compelled  by  fiminc  to  leave  their  na- 
tive country,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy. 

Vol,  I.  G  which 
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which  fixes  people  to  a  fpot,  is  an  invincible .  obftacle  to  migra- 
tion ;  and  happy  it  is  for  Europe,  that  agriculture,  now  univer- 
fally  diffufed,  has  put  an  end  for  ever  to  fuch  migrations :  the 
northern  people  find  occupation  and  fuftenance  at  home,  without 
infefting  others.  Agriculture  is  a  great  blefling :  it  not  only  affords 
us  food  in  plenty,  but  fecures  the  fruits  of  our  induftry  from  hun- 
gry and  rapacious  invaders  *. 

That  the  progrefs  above  traced  muft  have  proceeded  from  fbme 
vigorous  impulfe  will  be  admitted,  confidering  the  prevailing  inr 
fluence  of  cuftom :  once  hunters,  men  will  always  be  hunters,  till 
they  be  forced  out  of  that  ftate  by  fbme  overpowering  caufe.  Hun- 
ger, the  caufe  here  affigned,  is  of  all  the  moft  overpowering ;  and 
the  fame  caufe,  overcoming  indolence  and  idlenefs,  has  introdu- 
ced manufadlures,  commerce,  and  variety  of  arts  f  • 

The 


♦  Mahomet  Bey,  King  of  Tunis,  was  dethroned  by  hii  fubjefts ;  but  having 
the  reputation  of  the  philofophcr's  flone,  he  was  rcftorcd  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
upon  promiflng  to  communicate  the  fecret  to  him.  Mahomet  feat  a  plough  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  intimating,  that  agriculture  is  the  ftrength  of  a  king- 
dom, ai4u  that  the  only  philofopher's  ftone  is  a  good  crop,  which  may  be  eafily 
converted  into  gold. 


i   Buffon  difcourfing  of  America,  **  Is  it  not  fingular,"  fays  he,  "  that  in  a 

*  world  compofed  almoft  wholly  of  favages,  there  never  fhould  have  been  any  focicty 

*  or  commerce  between  them  and  the  animals  about  them  ?     There  was  not  a  dd- 

*  meftic  animal  in  America  when  difcovered  by  Columbus,  except  among  the  po- 
^  liflicd  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Is  not  this  a  proof,  that  man,  in  his  favage 
<  ftate,  is  but  a  fort  of  brute  animal,  having  no  faculties  but  to  provide  for  his 

*  fubfiftencc,  by  attacking  the  weak,  and  avoiding  the  ftrong  j  and  having  no  idea 
^  of  his  fuperiority  over  other  animals,  which  he  never  once  thinks  of.  bringing 

*  under  fubjeftion  ?  This  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  moft  of  the  American  ani- 
«  mals  are  by  nature  docile  and  timid."    Our  author,  without  being  fenfiblc  of  it, 

lays 
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The  progrefs  here  delineated  has,  in  all  temperate  climates  of 
the  old  world,  been  precifely  uniform ;  but  it  has  been  different 
in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hot  climates.  In  very  cold  regions, 
which  produce  little  vegetable  food  for  man,  the  hunter-ftate  was 
originally  effential.  In  temperate  regions,  as  oblcrved  above,  men 
fubfifted  partly  on  vegetable  food,  which  is  more  and  more  plen- 
tiful in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
natural  fruits  are  produced  in  fuch  plenty  and  perfedlipn,  as  to  be 
more  than  fufficient  for  a  moderate  population :  and  in  cafe  of  ex- 
traordinary population,  the  tranfition  to  hufbandry  is  eafy.  There 
are  foimd  accordingly  in  every  populous  country  of  die  torrid 
zone,  crops  of  rice,  maize,  roots,  and  other  vegetable  food,  rai- 
fed  by  the  hand  of  man.  As  hunting  becomes  thus  lefs  and  lefs 
neceflary  in  the  progrefs  from  cold  to  hot  countries,  the  appetite 
for  hunting  keeps  pace  with  that  progrefe :  it  is  vigorous  in  very 
cold  countries,  where  men  depend  on  hunting  for  food :  it  is  lefs 
vigorous  in  temperate  countries,  where  they  are  partly  fed  with 
natural  fruits;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  veflige  of.it  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  vegetables  are  the  food  of  men,  and  where  meat  is  an 
article  of  luxury.  The  original  occupation  of  favages,  both  in 
cold  and  temperate  climates,  is  hunting,  altogether  effential  in  the 
former  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  food.  The  next  (lep  of 
the  progrefs  in  both,  is  the  occupation  of  a  fhepherd;  and  there 
the  progrefs  Hops  fhort  in  very  cold  regions,  unfit  for  com.    Lap- 


lays  a  foundation  for  a  fatisfafloiy  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  by  what  he  adds, 
viz.  That  in  the  whole  compafs  of  America,  when  difcovcrcd  by  the  Spaniards, 
there  were  not  half  the  number  of  |Koplc  tliat  arc  in  Europe  j  and  that  fuch  fear- 
city  of  men  favoured  greatly  the  propagation  of  wild  animals,  which  had  few  ene- 
mies and  much  food.  Was  it  not  obvious  to  conclude  from  thefe  premifcs,  that 
while  men,  who  by  nature  aie  fond  of  hunting,  have  game  in  plenty,  they  never 
think  of  turning  il^pherds  ? 

G  2  land 
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Lincl  in  particular  produces  no  vegetable  but  mols,  which  is  the 
food  of  no  animal  but  of  the  rain-deer.  This  circumftance  iblely 
is  what  renders  Lapland  habitable  by  men.  Without  rain-deer, 
the  fea-coafts  within  the  reach  of  fifh  would  admit  fome  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  the  inland  parts  would  be  a  defert.  As  the  fwiftnefs 
of  that  animal  makes  it  not  an  eafy  prey,  the  taming  it  for  food 
muft  have  been  early  attempted ;  and  its  natural  docility  made 
the  attempt  fucceed.  It  yields  to  no  other  animal  in  uiefulnefs : 
it  is  equal  to  a  horfe  for  draught :  its  flefh  is  excellent  food ;  and 
the  female  gives  milk  more  nourifliing  than  that  of  a  cow :  its  fur 
is  fine ;  and  the  leather  made  of  its  Ikin,  is  both  foft  and  durable. 
In  Tartary,  tho*  a  great  part  of  it  lies  in  a  temperate  zone,  there 
is  little  corn.  As  far  back  as  tradition  reaches,  the  Tartars  have 
had  flocks  and  herds ;  and  yet,  in  a  great  meafure,  they  not  only 
continue  hunters,  but  retain  the  ferocity  of  that  flate :  they  are 
not  fond  of  being  fhepherds,  and  have  not  any  knowledge  of  huf^ 
bandry.  This  in  appearance  is  fingular;  but  nothing  happens 
without  a  caufe.  Tartary  is  one  continued  mountain  from  weft 
to  eafl,  rifing  high  above  the  countries  to  the  fouth ;  and  declining 
gradually  to  the  northern  ocean,  without  afingle  hill  to  intercept 
the  bitter  blafts  of  the  north.  A  few  fpots  excepted,  a  tree  above 
the  fize  of  a  flirub  cannot  live  in  it  *.  In  Europe,  the  mountains 
of  Norway  and  Lapland  are  a  comfortable  fcreen  againft  the  north 
wind:  whence  it  is,  that  the  ground  about  Stockholm  (^i)  pro- 


*  May  not  a  fimHar  fituation  in  fome  parts  of  North  America,  be  partly  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  cold  that  is  felt  there,  beyond  what  Europe  feels  in  the  fame  lad- 
tudfe? 


(ir)  Latitude  5.9«. 

duces 
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duces  both  trees  and  corn ;  and  even  about  Abo  (a)  the  climate  U 
tolerable.  Great  Tartary  aboimds  with  paflure;  but  extreme  cold 
renders  it  very  little  capable  of  corn.  Thro'  all.  Chinefe  Tartary^ 
even  as  low  as  the  43d  degree  of  latitude,  the  froft  continues  feven 
or  eight  months  every  year;  and  that  coimtry,  tho'  in  the  lati-^ 
tode  of  France,  is  as  cold  as  Iceland ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  its 
nitrous  foil,  and  its  height  without  any  Ihelter  from  the  weft 
wind  diat  has  paiTed  through  an  immenfe  continent  extremely 
cokL  A  certain  place  near  the  fourcc  of  the  river  Kavamhuran^ 
and  within  80  leagues  of  the  great  wall^  was  found  by  Fathcif 
Vcrbcift  to  be  3000  geometrical  paces  above  the  level  of  the  fea* 
Thus  the  Tartars,  like  the  Laplanders,  are  chained  to  the  {hep* 
herd-ftate,  and  can  never  advance  to  be  hufbandmenu  If  popula- 
tion among  them  ever  be  fo  great  as  to  require  more  food  than 
the  {hepherd-flate  can  fiipply,  migration  will  be  their  only  rer 
Iborce* 

In  every  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the  torrid  zone  differs.  We  have  na 
evidence  that  either  the  hunter  or  fhepherd  (late  were  ever  known 
there :  the  inhabitants  at  prefent  fubfiil  upon  vegetable  food ;  and 
probably  did  fo  from  the  beginning.  In  Manila,  one  of  the  Phi^ 
Kppine  iflands,  the  trees  bud,  bloffom,  and  bear  fruit,  all  the 
year  round.  The  natives,  driven  from  the'  fea-coaft  to  the  inland 
parts,  have  no  particular  place  of  abode,  but  live  umder  the  fliel- 
ter  of  trees,  which  afford  them  food  as  well  as  habitation ;  and 
when  the  fruit  is  confomed  in  one  fpot,  they  remove  to  another. 
The  orange,  lemon,  and  other  European  trees,  bear  fruit  twice 
a-year :  a  fprig  planted  bears  fruit  within  the  year.  And  this  pic* 
ture  of  Manila  anfwers  to  numberlefs  places  in  the  tortid  zone; 
The  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  are  extremely  populous ;  and  yet 

{a)  Latitude  61. 

the 
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the  inhabitants  live  entirely  on  fi(h,  fruits,  and  roots.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  new  Philippine  iflands  live  on  cocoa-nuts^  falads, 
roots,  and  fifli.  The  inland  negroes  make  but  one  meal  a-day, 
which  is  in  the  evening.  Their  diet  is  plain,  gonfifting  moftly  of 
rice,  fruits,  and  roots.  The  ifland  of  Otaheite  is  healthy,  the 
people  tall  arid  well  made ;  and  by  temperance,  vegetables  and 
fifli  being  their  chief  nourifhment,  they  live  to  a  good  old  age, 
with  fcarce  any  ailment.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  known  among 
them  as  rotten  teeth :  the  Tery  fmeli  of  wine  or  fpirits  is  difegree- 
able ;  and  they  never  deal  in  tobacco  nor  fpiceries.  In  many  places 
Indian  com  is  the  chief  nourifliment,  which  every  man  plants  for 
himfelf.  The  inhabitants  of  Biledulgerid  and  the  defert  of  Zaara 
have  but  two  meals  a-day,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
evening.  Being  temperate,  and  ftrangers  to  the  difeafes  of  luxu'- 
ry  and  idlenefs,  they  generally  live  to  a  great  age.  Sixty  with 
them  is  tlie  prime  of  life,  as  thirty  is  in  Europe.  An  inhabitant 
of  Madagafcar  will  travel  two  or  three  days  without  any  food  but 
a  fugar  cane.  There  is  indeed  little  appetite  for  animal  food  in 
hot  climates ;  tho'  beef  and  fowl  have  in  fmall  quantities  been  iij-» 
troduced  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  as  articles  of  luxury.  In  Ame-»- 
rica  are  obfervable  fome  variations  from  the  progrefs;  but  thefe 
are  referved  for  a  feparate  fketch  {a). 

With  refpedl  to  population  in  particular,  that  plenty  of  food  is 
its  chief  caufe,  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  calculation. 
The  fouthern  provinces  of  China  produce  two  crops  of  rice  in  a 
year,  fometimes  three ;  and  an  acre  well  cultivated  gives  food  to 
ten  mouths;  The  peafants  go  almofl:  naked ;  dnd  the  better  fort 
wear  but  a  fingle  garment  made  of  cotton,  of  which  as  rhuch  is 
produced  upon  an  acre  as  may  cloath  foiir  or  five  hundred  perfons. 
Hence  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  China  and  other  rice  coun- 


(tf,   B->ok  2.  fkeich  la. 

tries. 
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tries.  The  Ca0ave  root,  which  ferves  the  Americans  for  bread, 
is  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  an  acre  of  it  will  feed  more 
perfons  than  fix  acres  of  wheat.  It  is  not  then  for  want  of  food 
that  America  is  ill  peopled.  That  Negroland  is  well  peopled 
is  paft  doubt,  confidering  the  great  annual  draughts  from  that 
country  to  America,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  num- 
bers. Inftances  are  not  extremely  rare  of  200  children  born,  to 
one  man  by  his  different  wives.  Food  muft  be  extremely  plenti- 
ful to  enable  a  man  to  maintain  fo  many  children.  It  would  re- 
quire extraordinary  Ikill  and  labour  to  make  Europe  fo  popu- 
lous :  an  acre  and  an  half  of  wheat  is  barely  fufficient  to  maintain 
a  fingle  family  of  peafants ;  and  their  cloathing  requires  many 
more  acres.  A  country  of  favages,  who  live  chiefly  by  hunting, 
muft  be  very  thin  of  inhabitants ;  as  10,000  or  double  that  num- 
ber of  acres  are  no  more  than  fuflScient  for  maintaining  a  fingle 
family.  If  the  multipUcation  of  animals  depended  chiefly  on  fe- 
cundity, wolves  would  be  more  numerous  than  fheep:  a  great 
proportion  of  the  latter  are  deprived  of  the  procreating  power, 
and  many  more  of  them  are  killed  than  of  the  former :  yet  we  fee 
every  where  large  flocks  of  flieep,  feldom  a  wolf;  for  what  rea- 
fon^  other  than  that  the  former  have  plenty  of  food,  the  latter  ve- 
ry little  ?  A  wolf  refembles  a  favage  who  lives  by  hunting,  and 
confumes  the  game  of  five  or  fix  hundred  acres. 

Waving  the  queflion.  Whether  the  human  race  be  the  offspring 
of  one  pair,  or  of  many,  it  appears  the  intention  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  earth  fhould  be  peopled,  and  population  be  kept  up 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  procreation.  By  thefe  means  a  tribe 
fbon  becomes  too  populous  for  the  primitive  flate  of  hunting  and 
fiihing :  it  may  even  become  too  populous  for  the  fliepherd-ftate ; 
but  probably  a  nation  can  fcarce  be  too  populous  for  huflbandry. 
In  the  two  former  ftates,  food  muft  decreafe  in  quantity  as  confu- 
mers  increafe  in  number :  but  agriculture  has  the  fignal  property 

of 
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of  producing,  by  induflxf ,  food  in  propprtion  to  the  number  of 
confumcrs.  In  fadl  the  greateft  quantities  of  corn  and  of  cattle 
are  commonly  produced  in  the  moft  populous  diltric^)  where 
each  family  has  its  proportion  of  land»  An  ancient  Roman,  fober 
and  induftrious,  made  a  ftiift  to  maintain  his  family  on  the  pro- 
dud  of  a  few  acres  *. 

The  bounty  given  in  Britain  for  exporting  com  is  friendly  to 
population  in  two  refpedls ;  firftj  bocaufe  hulbandry  reqxxires  ma- 
ny hands  j  and,  next,  becaufe  the  bounty  lowers  the  price  of  com 
at  home.  To  give  a  bounty  for  exporting  cattle  would  obflFu<5t 
population ;  becaufe  pafture  requires  few  hands,  and  exportation 
wonld  raife  the  price  of  cattle  at  hoime.  From  the  firigle  port  of 
Cork,  an.  1735,  were  exported  107,161  barrels  of  beef,  7379 
barrels  of  pork,  13,461  calks  of  butter,  and  85,72761^011$  of  the 
famie  commodity.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  is  fit  apart 
for  feeding  other  nations.  What  addition  of  ftrength  woidd  it 
not  be  to  Britain,  if  that  large  quantity  of  food  were  confumed  at 
home  by  ufcful  manufadlurers ! 

Lapland  is  but  thinly  inhabited  even  for  the  fhepherd-ftate,* " 
the  country  being  capable  of  maintaining  a  greater  number  of 
rain-deer,  and  confequendy  a  greater  number  of  the  human  fpc- 
cies  than  are  found  in  it.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Laplanders  are 
well  acquainted  with  private  property:  every  family  has  tamef 
rain-deer  of  their  own,  to  the  extent  fometimes  of  four  or  five 
hundred.  They  indeed  Teem  to  have  more  rain-deer  thaii  there  id 
a  demand  for.     Why  then  is  Lapland  fo  thinly  peopled  ?     Either 


*  Scotland  muft  have  been  very  ill  peopled  in  the  days  of  its  fifth  James,  whca 
at  one  hunting  in  the  high  country  of  Roxhurghfhirc,  tliat  Pnnce  killed  three 
hundred  md  fixty  rcd-dcer ;  and  in  Athol,  at  another  time,  fix  hundred,  bcfidcs 
rocs,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  cats. 

it 
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xtmuft  have  been  but  Utcly  planted,  or  the  inhabitants  are  not 
prolific.  I  incline  to  the  latter,  upon  the  authority  of  Scheffer, 
Tartary  is  alfo  but  thinly  peopled ;  and  as  I  find  not  that  the  Tar- 
tan are  lefs  prolific  than  their  neighbours,  it  is  probable  that  Tar- 
tary,  being  the  mod  barren  country  in  Afia,  has  not  been  early 
jrfanted.  At  the  fame  time  population  has  been  much  retarded 
by  the  reftlels  and  roaming  fpidct  of  that  people:  it  is  true,  they 
have  been  forced  into  the  fliepherd-Ilate  by  want  of  food ;  but  fb 
averie  are  they  to  the  fedentarf  life  of  a  Ihepherd,  that  they  truft 
liieir  catde  to  flaves,  and  perfevere  in  their  favourite  occupation 
of  hunting.  This  difpofition  has  been  a  dreadful  peft  to  tlie  hu- 
man fpecies,  the  Tartars  having  made  mcM*e  extenfive  conquefls, 
dnd  dcftroy*d  more  men,  than  any  other  nation  known  in  hifto- 
ry :  more  cruel  than  tigers,  they  feemed  to  have  no  delight  but  in 
blood  and  maflacre,  without,  any  regard  either  to  fex  or  age  *. 
Luckily  for  the  human  fpecies,  rich  fpoils  dazzled  their  eyes,  and 
roufed  an  appetite  for  wealth.  Avarice  is  fometimes  produ(ftive 
of  good:  it  moved  diefe  monfters  to  fell*  the  conquered  people  for 
iaves,  which  preferved  the  lives  of  millions.  Conqucfts,  how- 
ever foccefsful,  cannot  go  on  for  ever;  they  are  not  accomplilh- 
ed  without  great  lofe  of  men ;  and  the  conquefls  of  the  Tartars  de- 
populated their  country. 

But  as  fome  centuries  have  elapfed  without  any  confiderable  e- 
ruption  of  that  fiery  people,  their  numbers  muft  at  prefent  be  con- 
fiderable by  the  ordinary  progrefs'of  population.  Have  we  not 
reafon  to  dread  new  eruptions,  like  what  formerly  happened  ?  Our 
foreknowledge  of  funire  events  extends  not  far;  but  fo  far  as  it 


•  When  the  Tartars  nnder  Genhizkan  conquered  China,  it  vTas  ferioufly  deli- 
berated, whether  they  fhould  not  kill  all  the  inhabitants,  and  convert  that  vaft 
cotintry  into  paihire-ficlds  for  their  cattle. 

Vol.  L  H  extends, 
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extends,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  firom  that  quarter.  The  Tar- 
tars fubdued  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  ferocity  and  undaunted 
courage,  fupported  by  liberty  and  independence.  They  acknow* 
ledged  Genhizkan  as  their  leader  in  war;  but  were  as  far  finom 
being  flaves,  as  the  Franks  were  when  they  conquered  Gaul.  Ta- 
merlane again  enjoyed  but  a  fubftituted  power,  and  never  had  the 
audacity  to  afliune  the  title  of  Chan  or  Emperor.  But  the  Tartars 
have  fubmitted  to  the  fame  yoke  of  defpotifin  that  their  ferocity, 
impofed  upon  others;  and  bdng  n^m  governed  by  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  their  courage  is  broken  by  flavery,  and  they  are  no* 
long^  formidable  to  the  reft  of  mankind^. 

Depopulation  enters  into  the  prefent  iketch  as  well  as  popula- 
tiop.  The  latter  follows  not  with  greater  certainty  from  equality 
of  property,  than  the  former  from  inequality,  in  every  gr^at 
flate,  where  the  people,  by  profperity  and  opulence,  are  fwoJt  m-: 
to  voluptuouihefs,  we  hear  daily  complaints  of  depop\ilation» 
Cookery  depopulates  like  a  pefUlence;  becaufe  when  it  becpme& 
an  art,  it  brings  within  the  compafs  of  one  ftomach  what  is  fufl^. 
cient  for  ten  in  days  of  temperance ;  and  is  fa  far  worfe-  than  a 
pefHlence,  that  the  people  never  recruit  again.  The  inhabitants 
of  France  devour  at  prefent  more  food  than  the  fame  number  did 


*  <<  Gallos  in  bcHis  floniiflfc  accepimus,"  lays  Tacitus  in  his  lift  of  AgricoTa;^ 
^*  mox  fegnities  cum  otio  intravit^  ami0a  Tirtute  paritcr  ac  libcrtatc.''  — -  [/ii  £ir^ 
{{/b  thus  :  *•  Wc  have  heard  that  the  Gauls  formerly  made  a  figure  in  war ;  but 
«'  becoming  a  prey  to  indolence^  the  confequence  of  peace^  they  loft  at  once 
**  their  vafour  aod  their  liberty.**]— ~ Spain,  which  defended  itfelf  whh  great 
bravery  againft  the  Romans^  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth 
century.  When  attacked  by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  many  free  ftates : 
when  atuckcd  by  the  Vandals,  it  was  enervated  by  flavery  under  Roman  defpo* 

formerly. 
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formerly.  The  like  is  dbfej*vable  in  Britain,  and  in  every  coun- 
try where  luxury  abounds..  Remedies  are*  propofed  and  put  in 
prance,  celd>acy  difgraced^  marriage  encouraged^  and  rewards 
gvren  for  a  numerous  oflEspring.  All  in  vain !  The  only  effedhial 
remedies  are  to  encourage  hufbandry,  and  to  reprefs  luxury.  O- 
livares  hoped  to  repec^Ie  Spain'  by  encouraging  matrimony.  Ab- 
deram/  a  Mahometan  Idng  of  Cordova^  was  a  better  politician. 
By  encouraging  induftry,  and  procuring  plenty  of  food,  he  rc- 
peopfed  his- kingdom  in  leis  than  thirty  years  *.  ' 
..  Luxury  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  population,  not  only  by  inter 
cepting  food  fx:om  the  induftrious,  but  by  weakening  the  power 
of  procreation.  Indolence  accompanies  voluptuoufhefs,  or  rather 
18  a  branch  of  it :  women  of  rank  ieldom  move,  but  in  changing 
place  employ  others  to  move  them;  and  a  woman  enervated  by 
indolence  and  intemperance,  is  ill  qualified  for  the  fevere  labour 
of  diild-bearing.  Hence  it  is,  that  people  of  rank,  where  luxury 
preridb,  are  not  prolific.  This  infirmity  not  only  prevents  popu* 
latian,  but  increafes  luxury,  by  accumulating  wealth  among  a* 
£cw  bkxxi«-relations.  A  barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
IS  a  wcmder.  Coxdd  women  of  rank  be  perfuaded  to  make  a  trial,^ 
they  would  find*  more  ilHf-enjoyment  in  temperance  and  exercife, 
than  in  the  m<^  refined  luxury ;  and  would  have  no  caufe  to  en- 
vy others  the  blefling  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  offspring. 

Luxury  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  population  by  enervating  men 
and  women,  than  defpotifm  is  by  reducing  them  to  flavery,  and 


*  A  foondEng  hofpital  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population  tlian  liberty  to  ezpofe 
jofanu,  which  it  permitted  to  parents  in  China,  and  in  fomc  other  countries. 
Both  of  them  indeed  encourage  matrimony :  but  in  fudi  hofpitals,  thoufands  pe- 
rifli  yearly  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion ;  Whereas  few  infants  perilh  by  the  li- 
berty of  cxpofing  them,  parental  affeAion  generally  prevailing  over  the  diftrefs  of 
IX)vcrty.  And,  upon  the  whole,  population  gains  more  by  that  liberty  than  it  lofes. 

H  2  deftroying 
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dcftroying  induftry.  Defpotdfin  is  a  greater  peft  to  the  human 
fpecies  than  an  Egyptian  plague ;  for  by  rendering  men  miferable^ 
it  weakens  both  the  appetite  for  procreation  and  the  povrer.  Free 
dates,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  populous :  a  man  who  is  hap^ 
py  longs  for  children  to  make  them  alfo  happy ;  and  induftry  en- 
ables him  to  accomplifli  his  purpofe.  This  obfervadon  is  verified 
from  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Lefler  Afia :  the  inhabitants 
anciently  were  free  and  extremely  numerous :  the  prefent  inhabit- 
ants, reduced  to  flavery,  make  a  very  poor  figure  with  refpdfl  to 
numbers.  A  peftilence  deftroys  thofe  only  who  exift,  and  the  lofs 
is  foon  repaired ;  but  defpotifin^  as  above  obferved,  {hikes  at  the 
very  root  of  population* 

An  overflowing  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  is  another 
caufe  of  depopulation.  In  a  nation  that  grows  rich  by  commerce, 
the  price  of  labour  increases  with  the  quantity  of  circulating  mo- 
ney, which  of  courfe  raifes  the  price  of  maniifadlures ;  and  ma^ 
nufadhirers  who  cannot  find  a  vent  for  their  high-rated  gotids  in 
foreign  markets,  muft  give  over  bufinefs,  and  commence  beg- 
gars, or  retire  to  another  country  where  they  may  have  a  profpcft 
of  fuccefs.  But  luckily,  there  is  a  remedy  in  th^t  cafe  to  prevent 
depopulation :  land  is  cultivated  to  greater  perfedlion  by  the  fpade 
than  by  the  plough ;  and  the  more  plentiful  crops  produced  by' 
the  fpade  are  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  additional  ex- 
pence  of  cultivation.  This  is  a  refource  for  employing  thoie  who 
cannot  make  bread  as  manufaijhirers ;  and  deferves  well  the  at- 
tention of  the  legiflature.  The  advantage  of  the  fpade  is  confpi- 
cuous  with  refpe(Sl  to  war ;  it  provides  a  multitude  of  robuft  men 
for  recruiting  our  armies,  the  want  of  whom  may  be  fupplied  by 
the  plough,  till  they  return  in  peace  to  their  former  occupation. 


SKETCH 


SKETCH        III. 
Progrefs  of  Men  with  refped  to  Property* 


AMong  the  fenfes  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  fenfc  of 
property  is  eminent.  By  this  fenfe  wild  animals  caught  by 
labour  or  art,  are  perceived  to  belong  to  the  hunter  or  fifher ;  they 
become  \^  property.  This  Icnfe  is  the  foundation  of  mtum  et  tuum^ 
a  diflindUon  of  which  no  human  being  is  ignorant.  In  the  fhep^ 
herd-date,  there  is  the  fame  perception  of  property  with  refpedl 
to  wild  animals  tamed  for  ufe,  and  alfo  with  refpedl  to  their  pro- 
geny. It  takes  place  alfo  with  refpedl  to  a  field  feparated  from  the 
common,  and  cultivated  by  ^  man  for  bread  to  himfelf  and  fami- 

ly(a). 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  flower  in  its  growth  toward  maturity 
than  the  external  fenfes,  which  are  perfedl  even  in  childhood ;  but 
ripens  fafter  than  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  of  fymmetry,  of  digni- 
ty, of  grace,  and  other  delicate  fenfes,  which  fcarcc  make  any  fi- 
gure till  we  become  men.  Children  difcover  a  fenfe  of  property 
in  diftinguiihing  their  own  chair,  and  their  own  fpoon.  In  them 
however  it  is  faint  and  obfcure,  requiring  time  to  bring  it  to  per- 
fe(5lion.  The  gradual  progrefs  of  that  fenfe,  from  its  infancy 
among  favages  to  its  maturity  among  polifhed  nations,  is 
one  of  the  moft  entertaining  articles  that  belong  to  the  prcfent 
undertaking.      But  as  that  article  makes   a  part  of  Hiftorical: 

(a)  See  rnnciples  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,  p.  77.  ed't.  3. 
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law-trads  {a)y  nothing  remains  for  me  but  a  few  gleanings. 
Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for 
ftoring  up  tilings  of  ufe ;  and  the  fenfe  of  property  is  beftow*d  on 
men,  for  feciiring  to  them  what  they  thus  ftore  up.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  things  provided  by  Providence  for  our  fuftenance  and 
accommodation,  were  not  intended  to  be  poflefled  in  common; 
and  probably  in  the  earlieft  ages  every  man  feparately  hunted  fw 
himfelf  and  his  family.  But  chance  prevails  in  that  occupation  ;- 
and  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  while  fome  get  more  than  c- 
nough,  others  muft  go  fupperlefs  to  bed.  Senfible  of  that  incon- 
venience, it  crept  into  pradlice,  for  hunting  and  fifhing  to  be  par- 
ried on  in  common  *.  We  find  accordingly  the  pra<5lice  of  hunt- 
ing and  fifliing  in  common,  even  among  grofs  lavages.  Thoie 
o£  New  Holland,  above  mentioned,  live  upon  fmall  fiifli  dug  out 
of  the  fand  when  the  fea  retires^    Sometimes  they  get  plenty^ 


*  Inequalities  of  chance,  which  are  great  in  a  few  inftances,  vaniih  almoft  en- 
tirely when  the  operation  is  frequently  reiterated  during  a  courfe  of  time.  Did  c- 
very  man's  fubfiftence  depend  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  field,  many  would  die  of 
hunger,  wlule  others  wallowed  in  plenty.  Barter  and  commerce  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  diftriA,  leflen  the  hazard  of  famine :  the  commerce  of  corn  through  a 
large  kingdom,  fiich  as  France  or  Britain,  leflens  it  ftill  more :  extend  that  com- 
merce through  Europe,  through  the  world,  and  there  will  remain  fcarce  a  Tcfljge  . 
of  the  Inequalities  of  chance  :  the  crop  of  com  may  fail  in  one  province,  or  in  one 
kingdom ;  but  that  it  fhould  fail  unlverfally  is  beyond  the  varieties  of  chance.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  In  every  other  matter  of  chance :  one's  gain  or  lofs  at  game 
for  a  night,  for  a  week,  may  be  confiderable ;  but  carry  on  the  game  for  a  year, 
and  fo  little  of  chance  remains,  that  it  is  almoft  the  fame  whether  one  play  for  a 
guinea  or  for  twenty.  Hence  a  ikilful  infurer  never  ventures  much  upon  one  bot- 
tom ;  but  multiplies  his  bargains  as  much  as  poffible :  the  more  bargains  he  is  cn« 
gaged  In,  the  greater  Is  the  probability  of  fuccefs* 
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ibmctimes  very  little ;  but  whether  fuccefsfiil  or  unfuccefsful,  all 
is  broiled  and  eat  in  common.  After  eating  they  go  to  reft:  they 
return  to  their  fifliing  next  ebb  of  the  tide,  whether  it  be  day  or 
night,  foul  or  fair;  for  go  they  nnift,  or  ftarve.  In  fmall  tribes, 
where  patriotifin  is  vigorouis,  (h:^  in  a  country  thinly  peopled  in 
propcMTtion  to  its  fertility,  the  Hving  in  common  is  crtremely  com- 
fortable: but  in  a  large  ftate  where  felfifhnefs  prevails,  or  in  a-^ 
ny  ftate  where  great  population  requires  extraordinary  culture, 
the  beft  method  is  to  allow  every  man  to  ildft  for  hnnfdf  and  his 
family:  men  wifh  to  labour  for  theinfelvea;.  amd  they  labouif 
more  ardendy  for  themfelves  than  for  the  public.  Private  proper- 
ty became  more  and  more  facred  in  die  progrefs  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufau^ures :  te  allow  an  aitift  of  fiiperior  talents  no  profit  above 
others,  would  be  a  fad  difcouragement  to  induftry,  and  be  fcarce 
confiflent  with  common  jirftice» 

The  fenfe  of  property  is  not  confined  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  beavers  perceive  the  timber  they  ftore  up  for  food,  to  be 
their  property ;  and  the  bees  feem  to  have  the  fame  perception 
with  refpedl  to  their  winter's  provifion  of  honey.  Sheep  know 
when  they  are  in  a  trefpafs,  and  run  to  their  own  pafture  on 
the  firft  glimpfe  of  a  man.  Monkies  do  the  fame  when  deteded 
in  robbing  an  orchard.  Sheep  and  homed  catde  have  a  fenfe  of 
property  with  rcfpedt  ta  their  refUng-pkce  in  a  fold  or  inclofurCy 
which  every  one  guards  againft  the  incroachment  of  others..  He 
muft  be  a  fceptic  indeed  who  denies  that  perception  to  rooks  *^ 
thieves  there  are  among  them  as  among  men ;  but  if  a  rook  pur- 
knn  a  ftick  from  another^s  neft,  a  council  is  held,  much  chatter- 
ing enfues,  and  the  lex  taUanis  is  applied,  by  demoliihing  the  neft 
(^the  criminal;  To  man  are  furniihed  rude  materials  only:  ta 
convert  thefe  into  food  and  cloathing  requires  induftry ;  and  if 
he  had  not  a  fenfe  that  the  produdl  of  his  labour  belongs  to 
bimfelf^    his  induftxy  would  be  extremely  faint.     In  general, 
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it  is  pleafant  to  obfervc,  that  the  feiiie  of  property  is  always  gi- 
ven where  it  is  ufeful,  and  never  but  where  it  is  ufeful. 

An  ingenious  writer,  defcribing  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  who 
continue  hunters  and  fifliers,  makes  an  eloquent  harangue  upon 
the  happinefs  they  enjoy,  in  having  few  wants  and  defires,  and  in 
having  very  little  notion  of  private  property.  "  The  manners  of 
thefe  Indians  exhibit  an  amiable  pidlure  of  primeval  innocence 
and  happinefs.  The  eafe  with  which  their  few  wants  are  fup- 
plicd,  renders  divifion  of  land  unneceflary ;  nor  does  it  afford 
any  temptation  to  fraud  or  violence.  That  pronenefs  to  vice, 
"  which  among  civilized  nations  is  efteemed  a  propenfity  of  na- 
ture, has  no  exiftence  in  a  country  where  every  man  enjoys  in 
perfedlion  his  native  freedom  and  independence,  without  hurt- 
ing or  being  hurt  by  others.  A  perfed  equality  of  rank,  ba- 
nilhing  all  diftindions  but  6f  age  and  perlbnal  merit,  promotes 
freedom  in  converfation,  and  firmnefs  in  adlion ;  and  fuggefts 
no  defires  but  what  may  be  gratified  with  innocence.  Envy  and 
difcontent  cannot  fubfift  with  perfedt  equality ;  we  fcarce  even 
hear  of  a  difcontented  lover,  as  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  and 
fortune,  the  common  obftacles  that  prevent  finition.  Thofe  who 
have  been  unhappily  accuftomed  to  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
will  fcarce  be  able  to  conceive,  that  an  Indian,  with  no  covering 
but  what  modefty  requires,  with  no  ftielter  that  dcferves  the 
name  of  a  houfe,  and  with  no  food  but  of  the  coarfeft  kind 
painfully  procured  by  hunting,  can  feel  any  happinefs :  and  yet 
to  judge  from  external  appearance,  the  happinefs  of  thefe  people 
may  be  envied  by  the  wealthy  of  the  moll  refined  nations  ;  and 
juftly ;  becaufe  their  ignorance  of  extravagant  defires,  and  end^ 
lefs  purfuits  that  torment  the  great  world,  excludes  every  wilh ' 
beyond  the  prefent.  In  a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are 
"  an  example  of  what  Socrates  juftly  obferves,  that  thofe  who 
"  want  the  leaft,  approach  the  neareft  to  the  gods,  who  want 
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"  nothing.''  It  nraft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  innocence  of  fa- 
vages,  here  painted  in  fine  colours,  is  in  every  refpedt  more  a- 
xjiiable  than  the  luxury  of  opulent  cities,  where  fenfuality  and  felf- 
iihnefs  are  ruling  pafGoas.  But  is  our  author  unacquainted  with 
a  middle  ftate  between  the  two  extremes,  more  fuitable  than  ei- 
ther to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  The  appetite  for  property 
is  not  beftow'd  upon  us  in  vain :  it  has  given  bath  to  many 
ufeful  arts,  and  to  almoft  all  the  fine  arts ;  it  is  ftill  more  ufeful  in 
fumifhing  opportunity  for  gratifying  the  mod  dignified  natural 
affedlions ;  for  without  private  property,  what  place  would  there 
be  for  benevolence  or  charity  {a)  ?  Without  private  property, 
there  would  be  no  induftry  j  and  witliout  induftry,  men  would 
remain  favages  for  ever. 

The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great  bleifing,  dege- 
nerates, I  acknowledge,  into  a  great  curfe  when  it  tranfgrefTes  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Before  money  was  introduced,  the  appe* 
tite  feldom  was  immoderate,  becaufe  plain  necellaries  were  its  on- 
ly objeds.  But  money  is  a  fpecies  of  property,  of  fuch  exten- 
five  ufe  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  appetite.  Money  prompts  mep 
to  be  induflrious;  and  the  beautiful  produdlions  of  induih-y 
and  art,  roufing  the  imagination,  excite  a  violent  defire  of  fine 
houfes,  ornamented  gardens,  and  of  every  thing  gay  and  fplen- 
did.  Habitual  wants  multiply:  luxury  and  fenfuality  gain 
ground :  the  appetite  for  property  becomes  headftrong,  and  muft 
be  gratified  even  at  the  expence  of  juftice  and  honour.  Examples 
arc  without  number  of  this  progrefs ;  and  yet  the  following  hilto- 
ry  deferves  to  be  kept  in  memory,  as  a  ftriking  and  lamentable 
illuflration.  Hifpaniola  was  that  part  of  America  which  Colum- 
bus firft  difcovered  anno  1497.     ^^  landed  upon  die  territory  of 

{a)  Hiftoricsd  law-tra^,  tra^  3. 
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Guacanaric,  one  of  the  principal  Cacics  of  the  illand.  That 
prince,  who  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  manners,  received  his 
gucfts  with  cordiality ;  and  encouraged  his  people  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  obliging  them.  To  gratify  the  Spanifh  appetite  for  gold, 
they  parted  freely  with  their  richeft  ornaments ;  and  in  return, 
were  fatisfied  with  glafs  beads,  and  fuch  baubles.  The  Admi* 
rals  fliip  having  been  tofTed  againft  the  rocks  in  a  hurricahe^ 
Guacanaric  was  not  wanting  to  his  friend  on  that  occaiion :  he 
convened  a  ntunber  of  men  to  aflift  in  unloading  the  (hip ;  and 
attended  himfelf  till  the  cargo  was  fafely  lodged  in  a  magazine. 
The  Admiral  having  occafion  to  return  to  Spain,  left  a  part  of  his 
crew  behind ;  who,  forgetting  the  leflons  of  moderation  he  had 
taught  them,  turned  licentious.  The  remonftrances  of  Guacana- 
ric were  in  vain :  they  feized  upon  the  gold  and  wives  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  in  general  treated  them  with  great  cruelty.  Such  e- 
normities  did  not  long  pafs  unrefented :  the  rapacious  Spaniards, 
after  much  bloodfhed,  were  fliut  up  in  their  fort,  and  reduced 
to  extremity.  Unhappily  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  Spain: 
a  long  and  bloody  war  enfued,  which  did  not  end  till  the  iiland-* 
ers  were  wholly  brought  imder.  Of  this  ifland,  about  200  leagues 
in  length  and  between  fixty  and  eighty  in  breadth,  a  Spanifh  hi-* 
ftorian  bears  witnefs,  that  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  a  million 
when  Columbus  landed  *.  The  Spaniards,  relentlefs  in  their  cruel- 
ty, forc'd  thefe  poor  people  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  fields, 
and  to  retire  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Hunted  like  wild  beafis 
even  in  thefe  retreats,  they  fled  from  mountain  to  mountain,  till 
hunger  and  fatigue,  which  deflroy'd  more  than  the  fword,  forc'd 
them  to  deUver  themfelves  up   to   their  implacable  concjuerors. 


♦  As  little  corn  was  at  that  time  produced  in  the  ifland,  and  Icfs  of  animal 
food,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpccl,  that  the  numbers  are  exaggerated.  But  whether 
a  millioDy  or  a  half  of  that  number,  the  moral  is  the  fame. 

There 
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Tliere  remained  at  that  time  but  60,000,  who  were  divided  a- 
mong  the  Spaniards  as  flaves,  Exccflive  fatigue  in  the  mines,  and 
want  of  even  the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  reduced  them  in  five 
years  to  14,000.  Confidering  them  merely  as  beads  of  burden, 
they  would  have  yielded  more  profit  had  they  been  treated  with 
lefs  inhumanity.  Avarice  frequently  counteraifls  its  own  end  :  by 
grafping  too  much,  it  lofes  all.  The  Emperor  Charles  refolved  to 
apply  fome  effedhial  remedy ;  but  being  interrupted  for  fome  time 
by  various  avocations,  he  got  intelligence  that  the  poor  Indians 
were  totally  extirpated.  And  tliey  were  fo  in  reality,  a  handful 
excepted,  who  lay  hid  in  the  mountains,  and  fubfifted  as  by  a  mi- 
racle in  the  midft  of  their  enemies.  That  handful  were  difcover- 
cd  many  years  after  by  fome  hunters ;  who  treated  them  with  hu- 
manity, regretting  perhaps  the  barbarity  of  their  forefathers.  The 
poor  Indians,  docile  and  fubmiflive,  embraced  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion, and  afTumed  by  degrees  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  their 
maflers.     They  flill  cxifl,  and  live  by  hunting  and  fifhing. 

Affedlion  for  property !  Janus  double-fac*d,  produdlrve  of  ma- 
ny blcifings,  but  degenerating  often  to  be  a  cmie.  In  thy  right 
hand,  Induftry,  a  cornucopia  of  plenty :  in  thy  left.  Avarice,  a 
Pandora's  box  of  deadly  poifon. 
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SKETCH        rV. 
Origin  and  Trogrefs  of  Commerce. 


THE  few  wants  of  men  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  are  fup-r 
plied  by  barter  or  permutation  in  its  rudeft  form.  In  bar- 
ter, the  rational  confideration  is,  what  is  wanted  by  the  one,  and 
what  can  be  fpared  by  the  other.  But  favages  are  not  always  £q 
clear-fighted :  a  favage  who  wants  a  knife  will  give  for  it  any  thing 
that  is  lefs  ufeful  to  him  at  prefent ;  without  coniidering  either 
the  prefent  wants  of  the  perfon  he  is  dealing  with,  or  his  own  fu- 
ture wants.  An  inhabitant  of  Guiana  will  for  a  fifh-hook  give,  more 
at  one  time,  than  at  another  he  will  give  for  a  hatchet,  or  for  a  guik 
Kempfer  reports,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Puli  Timor,  an  illand  ad-^ 
jacent  to  Malacca,  will,  for  a  bit  of  coarfe  linen  not  worth  three 
halfpence,  give  provifions  worth  three  or  four  fhillings.  But  people 
improve  by  degrees,  attending  to  what  is  wanted  and  to  what 
can  be  fpared  on  both  fides ;  and  in  that  leflbn,  the  American  la- 
vages in  our  neighbourhood  are  not  a  little  expert. 

Barter  or  permutation,  in  its  original  form,  proved  miferably 
deficient,  when  men  and  their  wants  multiplied.  That  fort  of 
commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  diflance ;  and  even  among 
neighbours,  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  one  can  fpare 
what  the  other  wants.  Barter  is  fomewhat  enlarged  by  cove- 
nants :  a  bulhel  of  wheat  is  deUvered  to  me,  upon  my  promifing 
an  equivalent  at  a  fut\xre  time.     But  what  if  I  have  nothing  that 
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my  neighbour  may  have  occafion  for  ?  or  what  if  my  promife  be 
not  relied  on?  Thus  barter,  even  with  the  aid  of  covenants, 
proves  ftill  infufficient.  The  numbcrlefs  wants  of  men  cannot 
readily  be  fupplied  without  fome  commodity  in  general  eftima- 
tion,  that  will  be  gladly  accepted  in  exchange  for  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  That  commodity  ought  not  to  be  bulky,  nor 
be  expenfive  in  keeping,  nor  be  confumable  by  time.  Gold  and 
filver  are  metals  which  poflefs  thefe  properties  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. They  are  at  the  fume  time  perfedlly  homogeneous  in  what- 
ever country  produced :  two  maffes  of  pure  gold  or  of  pure  filver 
jirc  always  equal  in  value,  provided  they  be  of  the  fame  weight. 
Thefe  metals  are  alfo  divifible  into  fmall  parts,  convenient  to  be 
given  for  goods  bf  fmall  value. 

Gold  and  filver,  when  firft  introduced  into  commerce,  were 
probably  bartered,  like  other  commodities,  by  bulk  merely. 
Rock-ialt  in  Ethiopia,  white  as  fnow  and  hard  as  (tone,  is  to  this 
day  bartered  in  that  manner  with  other  goods.  It  is  dag  out  of 
the  mountain  Lafta,  formed  into  plates  of  a  foot  long,  and  three 
inches  broad  and  thick ;  and  a  portion  is  broke  off  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  thing  wanted.  But  more  nicety  came  to  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  commerce  of  gold  and  filver :  indead  of  being  given 
loofely  by  bulk,  every  portion  was  weighed  in  fcales :  and  this 
method  of  barter  is  pradlifed  in  China,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  many  "" 
other  countries.  Even  weight  was  at  length  difcovered  to  be  an 
impcrfecfl  ftandard.  Ethiopian  fait  may  be  proof  againft  adulte- 
ration ;  but  weight  is  no  fecurity  againft  mixing  gold  and  filver 
with  bafe  metals.  To  prevent  that  fraud,  pieces  of  gold  and  filver 
are  imprefled  with  a  public  ftamp,  vouching  both  the  purity  and 
qiuntity ;  and  fuch  pieces  are  termed  coin.  This  was  a  notable 
improvement  in  commerce;  and,  like  other  improvements,  was 
probably  at  firft  thought  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  human  invention. 
It  was  not  forefccn,  that  thefe  metals  wear  by  much  handling  in 
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the  coiirfe  of  circulation ;  and  confequcntly,  that  m  time  the  pu- 
blic flamp  is  reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of  the  purity  only,  not  of 
the  quantity.  Hence  proceed  manifold  inconveniences ;  for  which 
no  other  remedy  occurs,  but  to  reftore  the  former  method  of 
weighing,  trafling  to  the  (lamp  for  the  purity  only.  This  proves  an 
ejnbarraflinent  in  commerce ;  but  it  will  facilitate  paper-money, 
which  is  free  of  that  embarraflrnent. 

V/hcn  gold  or  filver  in  bulUon  is  exchanged  with  other  conmio- 
dities,  fuch  commerce  paffes  under  die  common  name  of  barter 
or  permutation:  when  current  coin  is  exchanged,  fuch  commerce 
is  termed  buying  and  felling ;  and  the  money  exchanged  is  termed 
the  price  of  the  goods. 

As  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  without  a 
ftandard  for  comparing  goods  of  different  kinds,  and  as  every 
commercial  country  is  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  ftandard,  it  feems  diffi- 
cult to  fay  by  what  means  the  ftandard  has  been  eftabliihed.  It 
is  plainly  not  founded  on  nature ;  for  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
have  naturally  no  common  meafure  by  which  they  can  be  valued : 
two  quarters  of  wheat  can  be  compared  with  tvrenty ;  but  what 
rule  have  we  to  compare  wheat  with  broad  cloth,  or  either  of 
them  with  gold,  or  gold  even  with  filver  of  copper  ?  Several  in- 
genious writers  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  comparative 
value  of  commodities,  by  reducing  them  all  to  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  raifing  food;  which  labour  is  faid  to  be  a  ftandard  for 
meafuring  the  value  of  all  other  labour,  and  confequently  of  all 
things  produced  by  labour.  "  If,  for  example,  a  buflicl  of 
*'  wheat  and  an  ounce  of  filver  be  produced  by  the  fame  quantity 
*•  of  labour,  will  they  not  be  equal  in  value?"  This  ftandard  is 
imperfea  in  many  refpefts.  I  obferve,  firft,  that  to  give  it  a  ra- 
tional appearance,  there  is  a  neceflity  to  maintain,  contrary  to  fadl, 
that  all  materials  on  which  labour  is  employed  are  of  equal  value* 
It  requires  as  much  labour  to  make  a  brafs  candleftick  as  one  of 

filver. 
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filver,  tho'  far  from  being  of  the  fame  value.  A  bufhel  of  wheat 
may  fometimes  equal  in  value  an  ounce  of  filver;  but  an  ounce 
of  gold  does  not  always  require  more  labour  than  a  bufliel  of 
wheat ;  and  yet  they  differ  widely  in  value.  The  value  of  labour, 
it  is  true,  enters  into  the  value  of  every  thing  produced  by  it;  but 
is  far  from  making  the  whole  value.  If  an  ounce  of  filver  were 
of  no  greater  value  tlian  the  labour  of  procuring  it,  that  ounce 
would  go  for  payment  of  the  labour,  and  nothing  be  left  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  mine :  fuch  a  dodlrine  will  not  relifh  with  the 
King  of  Spain ;  and  as  little  with  the  Kings  of  Golconda  and  Por- 
tugal, proprietors  of  diamond  mines.  Secondly,  The  ftandard 
under  review  fuppofes  every  fort  of  labour  to  be  of  equal  value, 
which  however  will  not  be  maintained.  An  ufeful  art  in  great 
requeft,  may  not  be  generally  known :  the  few  who  are  fkilful 
may  juftly  demand  more  for  their  labour  than  the  common  rate. 
An  expert  hufbandman  beftows  no  more  labour  in  raifing  a  hun- 
dred bufhels  of  wheat,  than  his  ignorant  neighbour  in  raifing  fif- 
ty :  if  labour  be  the  only  ftandard,  the  two  crops  ought  to  afford 
the  fame  price.  Was  not  Raphael  intitled  to  a  higher  price  for 
one  of  his  fine  tablatures,  than  a  dunce  is  for  a  tavern-fign,  fup* 
pofing  the  labour  to  have  been  equal  ?  Laftly,  As  this  ftandard 
is  applicable  to  things  only  that  require  lat)our,  what  rule  is  to  be 
followed  with  refpeA  to  natural  fruits,  and  other  things  that  re- 
quire no  labour  ? 

Laying  afide  then  this  attempt  to  fix  a  ftandard,  it  occiu-s  to 
me,  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  depends  cliiefly,  tho'  not  fole- 
ly,  on  tlie  demand.  Quantity  beyond  the  demand  renders  even 
neceflaries  of  no  value  j  of  which  water  is  an  inftance.  It  may  be 
held  accordingly  as  a  general  rule.  That  the  value  of  goods  in 
commerce  depends  on  a  demand  beyond  what  their  quantity  can 
iatisfy ;  and  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  the  demand  above 
die  quantity.    Even  water  becomes  valuable  in  coxmtries  where 

the 
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the  demand  exceeds  the  quantity :  in  arid  regions,  Iprings  of  wa- 
ter are  highly  valued;  and  in  old  times  were  frequently  the  occa- 
fion  of  broils  and  bloodllied.  Compaiing  next  different  commo- 
dities with  refpe<^  to  value,  that  commodity  of  which  the  eX- 
cefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quantity  is  the  greater,  will  be  of 
the  greater  value.  Were  utility  or  intrinfic  value  only  to  be  con- 
fidcred,  a  pound  of  iron  would  be  worth  ten  pounds  of  gold ;  but 
as  the  excefs  of  the  demand  for  gold  above  its  quantity  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  iron,  the  latter  is  of  lefs  value  in  the  market* 
A  pound  of  opium  or  of  Jefuit's  bark  is,  for  its  falutary  effedb^ 
more  valuable  than  gold ;  and  yet,  for  the  reafon  given,  a  pound 
of  gold  will  purchafe  many  pounds  of  thefe  drugs.  Thus,  in  ge- 
neral, the  excefs  of  the  demand  above  the  quantity  is  the  Hand- 
ard  that  chiefly  fixes  the  mercantile  value  of  commodities  *. 

The  caufcs  that  make  a  demand,  feem  not  fo  eafily  afcertained. 
One  thing  is  evident,  that  the  demand  for  neceffaries  in  any  coun- 
try, mufl  depend  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  This  rule 
holds  not  fo  ftridlly  in  articles  of  convenience;  becaufe  fome 
people  are  more  greedy  of  conveniencies  than  others.  As  to  articles 
of  tafle  and  luxury,  the  demand  appears  fo  arbitrary  as  fcarce  tQ 
be  ix:ducible  to  any  rule.  A  tafle  for  beauty  is  general ;  but  fo 
different  in  different  perfons,  as  to  make  die  demand  extremely 
variable  :  the  faint  reprefentation  of  any  plant  in  an  agate,  is  valued 
by  Ibme  for  its  rarity ;  but  the  demand  is  far  from  being  univer- 
lal.     Savages  are  defpifed  for  being  fond  of  glafs  beads ;  but  wcrfe 


*  In  a  voyage  to  Arabia  Foelix,  ann.  1708,  by  a  French  fliip,  the  King  of  thi^ 
territory  where  the  crew  landed*  gave  them  an  ox  weighing  a  thoufand  or  tvelv^e 
hundred  pounds  for  a  fiifee,  and  three  fcore  pound-weight  of  rice  for  twenty- 
eight  ounces  of  gun-powder.  The  goods  bartered  were  eftimated  according  to 
the  wants  of  each  party,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  demand  above  the 
quantity. 

fuch 
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flich  toys  equally  rare  among  us,  they  would  be  coveted  by 
many :  a  copper  coin  of  the  Emperor  Otho  is  of  no  intrinfic  va- 
lue; and  yet,  for  its  rarity,  would  draw  a  great  price. 

The  value  of  gold  and  filver  in  commerce,  like  that  of  other  com- 
modities, was  at  firft,  we  may  believe,  both  arbitrary  and  fiudhia- 
ting ;  and,  like  other  commodities,  tliey  found  in  time  their  va- 
lue in  the  market.  With  refpecfl  to  value,  however,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  money  and  other  conmiodities.  Goods  that 
arc  cxpenfive  in  keeping,  £uch  as  cattle,  or  that  are  impaired  by 
dme,  fuch  as  corn,  will  always  be  firft  offered  in  exchange  for 
what  is  wanted ;  and  when  fuch  goods  are  offered  to  fale,  the 
vender  muft  be  contented  with  the  current  price :  in  making  the 
bargain  the  purchafer  has  the  advantage ;  for  he  fuffers  not  by  re- 
serving his  money  to  a  better  market.  And  thus  commodities  are 
brought  down  by  money  to  the  loweft  value  that  can  afford  a- 
ny  profit.  At  the  fame  time,  gold  and  filver  fooner  find  their 
value  than  other  commodities.  The  value  of  the  latter  is  regula- 
ted both  by  the  quantity  and  by  the  demand;  the  value  of  the  for- 
mer is  regulated  by  the  quantity  only,  the  demand  being  un- 
bounded ;  and  even  with  refpedl  to  quantity,  thefe  precious  me- 
tals are  lefs  variable  than  other  commodities. 

Gold  and  filver  bein.g  thus  fooner  fixed  in  thdr  value  than  o- 
dicr  commodities,  become  a  ilandard  for  valuing  every  other  com- 
modity, and  confequently  for  comparative  values.  A  bufhel  of 
wheat,  for  example,  being  valued  at  five  (hilUngs,  a  yard  of 
broad  cloth  at  fifteen,  xheir  comparative  values  are  as  one  to 
three. 

A  Ilandard  of  values  is  ellential  to  commerce;  and  therefore 

/'where  gold  and  filver  are  unknown,  other  ilanclards  are  eftablilhed 

by  prance.     The  only  Ilandard  among  the  favages  of  North 

America  is  the  fkin  of  a  beaver.     Ten  of  thefe  are  given  for  a 

gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  gun-powder,  one  for  four  pounds  of 

Vol.  I.  K  lead, 
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lead,  one  for  fix  knives,  one  for  a  hatchet,  fix  for  a  coat  of  wool* 
len  cloth,  five  for  a-  petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  toblcco. 
Some  nations  in  Africa  employ  ihells,  termed  couriesj  for  a  ftaxxd- 
ard. 

As  my  chief  view  in  this  fketch  is^  to  examine  how  fiur  indur 
ilry  and  commerce  are  afiedted  by  the  quantity  of  drculadng 
coin,  I  premile,  in  that  view,  the  following  plain  propofirions, 
Suppofing,  firft,  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  in  the  market,  to  continue  the  fame,  the  price 
will  rife  and  fall  with  the  demand.  For  when  more  goods  arc  de- 
manded than  the  market  affords,  thofe  who  ofier  the  higheft  price 
will  be  preferred :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  goods  brought 
to  market  exceed  the  demand,  the  venders  have  no  reib\u*ce  but 
to  entice  purchafers  by  a  low  price.  The  price  of  fifh,  ficfh^^ 
butter,  and  chcefe,  is  much  higher  than  formerly ;  for  thefc  \»^ 
ing  now  the  daily  food  even  of  the  loweft  people,  the  deoEiand  fpr 
them  is  greatly  increafed. 

Suppofing  now  a  fiudluation  in  the  quantity  of  goods  o^y,  the 
price  falls  as  the  quantity  increafes,  and  rifes  as  the  quandly  4c- 
creafes.  The  farmer  whofe  quantity  of  com  is  doubled  by  a 
favourable  feafon,  muft  fell  at  half  the  ufiial  price ;  becauie  du 
purchafer,  who  fees  a  fuperfluity,  will  pay  no  more  for  it  The 
contrary  happens  upon  a  fcanty  crop :  thofe  who  want  conv  muft 
ftarve,  or  give  the  market-price,  however  high.  The  mamifiM^- 
tures  of  wool,  flax,  and  metals,  are  much  cheaper  than  formei^ 
ly ;  for  tho'  the  demand  has  increafed,  yet  by  (kill  and  indufiry 
the  quantities  produced  have  increafed  in  a  greater  propard«k» 
More  pot-herbs  are  confxmied  than  formerly ;  and  yet  by  fkilful 
culture  the  quantity  is  fo  much  greater  in  proportion,  as  to  hare 
lowered  the  price  to  lefs  than  one  half  of  what  it  was  eighty  yean 


ago. 
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It  is  eafy  to  combine  the  quantity  and  demand^  fuppoiing  a 
fiai^iiation  in  both.  Where  the  quantity  exceeds  the  ufual  de- 
mand, more  people  will  be  tempted  to  purchafe  by  the  low  price ; 
and  where  the  demand  rifes  confiderably  above  the  quantity,  the 
price  will  rife  in  proportion.  In  mathematical  language,  thefe 
^ft]|x£tion6  may  be  thus  exprefled,  that  the  price  isdirefify  as  the 
AemaiRdi  and  hwerfely  as  the  quantity. 

A  "rariatidn  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  is  the  moil  inr 
tricate  circtti^lance ;  becaufe  it  never  happens  without  making  a 
variation  in  the  demand  for  goods,  and  fiiequently  in  the  quanti- 
ty. I  take  the  liberty  however  to  fuppofe,  tliat  there  is  no  varia- 
tion but  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin ;  for  tho'  that  cannot 
happen  in  reality,  yet  the  rcfult  of -the  fiippofition  will  throw  light 
upon  what  really  happens :  the  ftibje<ft  is  involved,  and  1  wifh  tx> 
isakt  it  plain.  I  put  a  fimpte  cafe,  that  the  half  of  our  current 
coin  is  tx  once  fwcpt  away  by  ibme  extraordinary  accident.  This 
at  firft  will  embarra&  our  internal  commerce,  as  the  vender  will 
mfift  for  the  uitial  price,  which  now  cannot  be  afforded.  But  the 
error  of  fuch  demand  will  foon  be  difcovcred ;  and  the  price  of 
commodities,  after  (bme  fludluation,  will  fettle  at  the  one  half  of 
what  it  was  fonnerly.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  here  no  down- 
fal  in  the  value  of  commodities,  which  cannot  happen  while  the 
quantity  and  demand  continue  unvaried.  The  purchafing  for  a 
fixpence  what  formerly  coft  a  {hilling,  makes  n6  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  things  purchafed ;  becaufe  a  fixpence  is  equal  in  va- 
lue to  what  a  fhilling  was  formerly.  In  a  word,  when  money  is 
ibarce»  it  mud  bear  a  high  value :  it  muft  in  particular  go  far  in 
die  purchafe  of  goods ;  which  we  exprefs  by  faying,  tliat  goods 

are  cheap. Put  next  the  cafe,  that  by  fbme  accident  our  fpecie 

is  inflantly  doubled.  Upon  fuppoiition  that  the  quantity  and 
demand  continue  unvaried,  the  refult  muft  be,  not  inflantaneous 
indeed,  to  double  the  price  of  commodities.     Upon  the  former 

K  2  fuppoiition. 
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Hippofition,  a  fixpence  is  in  effect  advanced  to  be  a  fhilling :  upon 
the  prelent  fuppofition,  a  {hilling  has  in  effect  funk  down  to  a  fix- 
pence.  And  here  again  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  tho*  the 
price  is  augmented,  there  is  no  real  alteration  in  the  value  of  com- 
modities. A  bullock  that,  fome  years  ago,  could  have  been  pur- 
chafed  for  ten  pounds,  will  at  prefent  yield  fifteen.  The  vulgar 
ignorantly  think,  that  the  value  of  horned  cattle  has  riien  in  that 
proportion.  The  advanced  price  may,  in  fome  degree^  be  occa- 
fioned  by  a  greater  confiunption;  but  it  is  chiefly  occafioned  by  a 
greater  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  *. 

Combining  all  the  circumftances,  the  refult  is,  that  if  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  of  money  continue  the  fame,  the  price  wiE 
be  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  If  the  demand  and  quantity  of 
goods  continue  the  fame,  the  price  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money.  And  if  the  demand  and  quantity  of  money 
continue  the  fame,  the  price  will  fall  as  the  quantity  increafes^ 
and  rile  as  the  quantity  diminifhes. 

Thefe  fpeculativc  notions  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  with  accuracy 
to  examine,  how  induftry  and  commerce  are  afiedled  by  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin.  It  is  evident,  that  arts  and 
manufadhures  cannot  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  without  coiiu 


*  It  is  commonly  thought^  that  the  rate  of  intereft  depends  on  the  quantity  df 
circulating  coin ;  that  intereft  will  be  high  when  money  is  fcarce,  and  low  whea 
money  abounds.  But  whatever  be  the  caufc  of  high  or  low  intereft,  I  am  certain. 
that  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  can  have  no  influence.  Suppoiing,  as  above, 
the  half  ofour  money  to  be  withdrawn,  a  hundted  pounds  lent  ought  fttU  to  aflbrd- 
but  five  pounds  as  intereft ',  becaufe  if  the  principal  be  doubled  in  value,  £o  is  alfir 
the  intereft.  If>  on  the  other  hand»  the  quantity  of  our  money  be  doubled*  the 
five  pounds  of  intereft  will  continue  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  principal  as^ 
formerly. 

Handsi 
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Hands  totally  employM  in  any  art  or  mamifkcflure  require 
wages  daily  or  weekly,  becaufe  they  mud  go  to  market  for 
every  neceflary  of  life.  The  clothier,  the  tailor,  the  flioe- 
maker,  the  gardener,  the  farmer,  mufl  employ  fervants  to  pre- 
pare their  goods  for  the  market,  to  whom,  for  that  reafon,  wages 
ought  to  be  regularly  paid.  In  a  word,  commerce  among  an 
endleis  number  of  individuals  who  depend  on  each  other  even 
for  neceflaries,  would  be  altogether  inextricable  without  a  quan* 
tity  of  circulating  coin.  Money  may  be  juflJy  conceived  to  be  the 
oil,  that  lubricates  all  the  fprings  and  wheels  of  a  great  machine, 
and  prefcrves  it  in  motion  *.  Suppoling  us  now  to  be  provided 
with  no  more  of  that  precious  oil  than  is  barely  fu£icient  for  the 
cafy  motion  of  our  induflry  and  manufadlures,  a  diminution  of 
the  necedary  quantity  mud  cramp  all  of  them.  Our  indufby  and 
manufactures  mud  decay ;  and  if  we  do  not  confine  the  expence 
of  living  to  our  prefent  circumdances,  which  feldom  happens,  the 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  nations  will  turn  againd  us,  and 
leave  us  no  refource  for  making  the  balance  equal,  but  to  ex* 
port  our  gold  and  filver.  And  wlxen  we  are  drained  of  thefe  me- 
tals, farewell  to  arts  and  manu£idlures.  We  fhall  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  lavages,  which  is,  that  each  individual  depends 
entirely  on  his  own  labour  for  procuring  every  neceflary  of  life. 
The  confequences  of  a  favourable  balance  are  at  fird  diredlly  op- 
pofite :  but  at  the  long-run  come  out  to  be  the  fame :  they  are 
fweet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  domach.     A  brifk  influx  of 


•  Money  cannot  be  juftly  (aid  to  be  deficient  where  there  is  fufRciencj  to  piir- 
chafe  eycrj  commodity^  including  labour,  that  is  vranted.  Any  greater  quantity  is- 
Inutfnl  to  commerce,^  as  will  be  feen  afterward.  But  to  be  fbrc'd  to  contra£t  debt 
rren  when  one  deals  prudently  and  profitably,  and  confcqueutly  to  be  fubjcAed  to* 
legal  execution  I  is  a  proof,  by  no  means  ambiguous,  of  fcarcity  of  money  i  which^^ 
till  gflate  was  remarkably  the  cafe  in  Scotland. 

riches 
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riches  by  a  favourable  balance,  roufes  our  aftivity.  Plfenty  of 
money  elevates  our  fpirits,  and  infpires  an  appetite  for  pleafiire': 
we  indulge  a  tafte  for  fliow  and  embelliftunent ;  become  hofpi^ 
table,  and  refine  *upon  the  arts  of  luxury.  Plenty  of  money  is  k 
^prevailing  motive  even  with  the  mod  fedate,  to  ejcert  themlfelves  in 
Imilding,  in  liufbandry,  in  manufadhires,  and  in  other  ibUd  ittsh 
provements.  Such  articles  require  both  hands  and  materials,  the 
prices  of  which  are  raifed  by  the  additional  demand.  The  labour- 
er again  whofe  wages  are  thus  raifed,  is  not  now  fatisfied  with 
mere  neceflaries;  but  infifts  for  conveniencies,  the  price  of  which 
alfo  is  raifed  by  the  new  demand.  In  fhort,  increaie  of  money 
raifes  the  price  of  every  commo^ty;  partly  from  the  greater, 
quantity  of  money,  and  partly  from  the  additional  demand  fcfr 
lupplying  artificial  wants.  Hitherto  a  deKghtful  view  of  prolpe- 
rous  commerce:  but  behold  the  remote  confeqtrences.  High  wages 
will  undoubtedly  promote  at  firft  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  labour:  but  the  utmoft  exertion  of  labour 
is  limited  within  certain  bounds;  and  confequently  a  perpetual 
influx  of  gold  and  fiver  will  not  for  ever  be  attended  with -a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  woii: :  The  price  of  labour  will  rife  in  pro- 
portion to  die  quantity  of  money ;  but  the  produce  will  not  rife 
in  the  fame  proportion ;  and  for  that  reafon  our  manufaAores 
will  be  dearer  than  formerly.  Hence  a  difmal  fcenrf.  The  lugh 
price  at  home  of  our  manufa<ft:ures  will  exclude  ois  from  foreign 
markets ;  for  if  the  merchant  cannot  draw  there  for  his  goods 
what  he  paid  at  home,  with  fome  profit,  he  muft  abandon  foreign 
commerce  altogether.  And  what  is  fliU  more  difmal,  we  &aU  be 
deprived  even  of  ouroxvn  marked ;  for  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  >ag^- 
lance,  foreign  commodities,  cheaper  than  our  own,  will  'be  pout- 
ed in  upon  us.  The  laft  fcene  is  to  be  deprived  of  our  gold  and 
filver,  and  reduced  to  the  fame  miferable  (late  as  if  the  balance 
had  been  againft  us  from  the  beginning. 

However 
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However  certain  it  may  appear,  that  an  augmentation  in  the 
quantity  of  money  muft  raife  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufac^ 
tuiesy  yet  there  is  a  fa<5t  that  feems  to  contradidl  the  propofition, 
which  is,  that  in  no  other  country  are  labour  and  manufadlures  fo 
dieap  as  in  the  two  peninfulas  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Ganges, 
tho'  in  no  other  country  is  there  fuch  plenty  of  money.  To  ac^ 
count  for  this  lingular  fa6l,  political  writers  fay,  that  money  is 
there  amailed  by  the  nabobs,  and  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
This  is  not  {atisfa<5lory :  the  chief  exportation  from  thefe  peninfu- 
las are  their  manufadhires,  the  price  of  which  comes  firfi  to  the 
merchant  and  pianufa<Sturer;  and  how  can  that  happen  without 
ndfing  the  price  of  labour  ?  Rice,  it  is  true,  is  t^e  food  of  their 
labouring  poor ;  and  an  acre  of  rice  yields  more  food  than  five 
acres  of  wheat:  but  the  cheapnefs  of  neceflancs^  tho'  it  hath  a 
coniiderable  influence  in  keqping  down  the  price  of  labour,  can- 
not have  an  eSEs£t  fb  extraordinary  as  to  keep  it  cooftantly  down^ 
in  oppoiition  to  an  overflowing  current  of  money.  The  populouir 
neis  of  theie  two  countries  is  a  circumilance  that  has  been  totally 
9V(rlooked«  Every  traveller  is  amazed  how  Aich  fwarms  of  people 
can  find  bread,  however  fentile  the  foil  may  be.  Let  us  examine 
that  cirounlbance.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  were  the  people 
fully  employed,  there  wo\xld  not  be  a  demand  for  the  tenth  part 
of  thdr  manuia<5ture$.  Here  then  is  a  coimtry  where  hand-labour 
16  a  drug  for  want  of  employment.  The  people  at  the  fame  rime» 
ibber  and  induflxious,  are  glad  to  be  employed  at  any  rate;  and 
whatever  pittance  is  gained  by  labour  makes  always  ibme  addi- 
Uon.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  thefe  peninfulas,  fuperfluity  of  hands 
overbalancing  both  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  demand  for 
theif  mannfiauSturcs,  ferves  to  keep  the  price  extremely  low. 

What  is  now  iaid  diicovers  an  error  in  the  propofition  above 
hid  down.  It  holds  vindoubtedly  in  Europe,  and  in  every  coun- 
try where  there  »  work  for  all  the  people,  that  an  augmenta- 
tion 
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tion  in  the  circulating  coin  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  of  ma- 
inufaiSlurcs:  but  fiich  augmentation  has  no  fenfible  cfFcdi  in  a 
country  where  there  is  a  fuperfluity  of  hands,  who  are  always  diG- 
pofed  to  work  when  they  find  employment. 

From  thefe  premifes  it  will  be  evident,  that  unlefs  there  be  a 
fuperfluity  of  hands,  manufacfhires  can  never  flourifli  in  a  coun* 
try  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  This  in  effedl  is  the 
cafe  of  Spain :  a  conftant  influx  of  thefe  metals,  raifing  the  price 
of  labour  and  of  manufadlures,  has  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  fo- 
reign markets,  and  alfo  of  their  own :  they  are  reduced  to  pur- 
chafe  from  flirangers  even  the  neceflaries  of  life.  What  a  diflnal 
condition  will  they  be  reduced  to  when  their  mines  come  to  be 
exhaufled ! 

To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  which  indeed  is  of  great  import- 
ance, I  enter  more  minutely  into  the  condition  of  Spain.  The 
rough  materials  of  filk,  wool,  and  iron,  are  produced  there  more 
perfedl  than  in  any  other  country ;  and  yet  flourifliing  manufac- 
tures of  thefe  would  be  ruinous  to  it  in  its  prefcnt  flate.  Let  us 
only  fuppofe,  that  Spain  itfelf  could  fumifli  all  the  commodities 
that  are  demanded  in  its  American  territories ;  what  would  be 
the  confequence  ?  The  gold  and  filver  produced  by  that  trade 
would  center  and  circulate  in  Spain:  money  would  become  a 
drug :  labour  and  manufadhires  would  rife  to  a  high  price ;  and 
€very  neceflary  of  life,  not  excepting  manufadhires  of  filk,  wool^ 
and  iron,  would  be  fmuggled  into  Spain,  the  high  price  there  be- 
ing fufBcient  to  overbalance  every  rifle :  Spain  would  be  left  with- 
out induftry,  and  without  people.  Spain  was  acShially  in  the  flou- 
rifliing ftate  here  fuppofed  when  America  was  difcovered :  its  gold 
and  filver  mines  enflamed  the  difeafe ;  and  confequently  was  the 
greateft  misfortune  that  ever  befel  that  once  potent  kingdom.  The 
exportation  of  our  filver  coin  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  loudly  exclaimed 
againft  by  fliallow  politicians,  is  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  mpft 
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fiibftandal  benefit:  it  keeps  up  the  value  of  filver,  and  confe-* 
quentiy  leflens  the  value  of  labour  and  of  goods,  which  enables 
us  to  maintain  our  place  in  foreign  markets.  Were  there  no  drain 
for  our  filver,  its  quantity  in  our  continent  woidd  fink  its  value 
fo  vtmch  as  to  render  the  American  mines  unprofitable.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  flow  of  money  to  the.Eafl  Indies,  many  mines 
in  the  Weft  Indies  are  given  up,  becaufe  they  afford  not  the  ex- 
pence  of  wcnrking ;  and  were  the  value  of  filvcr  in  Europe  brought 
much  lower,  the  whole  filver  mines  in  the  Weft  Indies  would  be 
neceflarily  abandoned.  Thus  our  £aft-India  commerce,  which  is 
thought  ruinous  by  many,  becaufe  it  is  a  drain  to  much  of  our 
filver,  is  for  that  very  reafon  profitable  to  all.  The  Spaniards  pro^ 
fit  by  importing  it  into  Europe ;  and  other  nations  profit,  by  re^ 
ceiving  it  for  their  manufadlures. 

How  ignorantly  do  people  ftniggle  againft  the  neccflary  con- 
ne^on  of  caufes  and  efieds !  If  money  do  not  overflow,  a  com- 
merce in  which  the  imports  exceed  in  value  the  exports,  will 
fbon  drain  a  nation  of  its  money,  and  put  an  end  to  induftry. 
Commercial  nations  for  that  reafon  ftruggle  hard  for  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade ;  and  they  fondly  imagine  that  it  cannot  be  too 
fiivootable.  If  advantageous  to  them,  it  muft  be  difadvantageous 
to  thofe  they  deal  with ;  which  proves  equally  ruinous  to  both* 
They  forefee  indeed,  but  without  concenx,  immediate  ruin  to 
thole  they  deal  with ;  but  they  have  no  inclination  to  forefee,  that 
ultimately  it  will  prove  equally  ruinous  to  themfelves.  It  appears 
die  intention  of  Providence,  that  all  nations  fliould  benefit  by 
commerce  as  by  funfliine ;  and  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  an  imequal 
balance  is  prejudicial  to  the  gainers  as  well  as  to  the  lofcrs :  the 
latter  are  immediate  fufierers ;  but  not  lefs  fo  ultimately  are  the 
fi3rmer.  This  is  one  remarkable  inftance,  among  many,  of  pro- 
vidential wiidom  in  condudling  human  aflairs,  independent  of  the 
will  of  man,  and  frequently  againft  his  will.     An  ambitious  na- 
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tion,  placed  advantageoufly  for  trade^  would  willingly  ^ngrois  all 
to  themfelves,  and  reduce  their  neighbours  to  be  hewers,  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  But  an  invincible  bar  is  oppofed  to  fiich 
avarice,  making  an  overgrown  conunerce  the  means  of  its  own 
deftruiflion.  The  commercial  balance  held  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, is  never  permitted  to  preponderate  much  to  one  fide ;  and 
every  nation  partakes,  or  may  partake,  of  all  the  comforts  of  U&; 
Engrofling  is  bad  policy ;  and  men  are  prompted,  both  by  intereft 
and  duty,  to  fecond  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  to  preierve,  as 
near  as  poflible,  equality  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  a  wiie  people,  having  acquired  a  ftock 
of  money  fufficient  for  an  extenfive  commerce,  will  tremble  at  a 
balance  too  advantageous :  they  will  reft  fatisfied  with  an  equal 
balance,  which  is  the  golden  mean.  A  diiadvantageous  balance 
may  always  be  prevented  by  induftry  and  frugality :  but  by  what 
^  means  is  a  balance  too  favourable  to  be  guarded  againft  ?  With 
refped  to  that  queftion,  it  is  not  the  quantity  iingly  of  gold  and 
filver  in  a  country  that  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  manufac-** 
tures,  but  the  quantity  in  circulation;  and  may  not  the  circula* 
ting  quantity  be  regulated  by  the  (late,  permitting  no  coinage  but 
what  is  beneficial  to  its  manufadhires  ?  Let  the  regiClers  of  ib* 
reign  mints  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  that  our  current  coin 
may  not  exceed  that  of  our  induftrious  neighbours.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  furplus  of  our  bullion^  either  to  be 
exported  as  a  commodity,  or  to  be  purqhafed  at  home  for  plate: 
which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged,  being  ready  at  every  cri-» 
fis  to  be  coined  for  public  fervice.  The  fenate  of  Genoa  has  wife- 
ly burdened  porcelane  with  a  heavy  tax,  being  a  foreign  luxury  j 
but  it  has  not  lefs  wifely  left  gold  and  filver  plate  free  j  while  wc 
moft  unwifely  have  loaded  it  with  a  duty. 

The  accumulating  of  money  in  the  public  treafury,  anciently 
the  pradtice  of  every  prudent  monarch,  prevents  fuperfluity.    Lies 

there 
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dicre  any  good  obje^on  againft  that  pradlice,  in  a  trading  nation 
where  gold  and  fiiver  flow  in  with  impetuofity  ?  A  great  fum 
lock'd  np  by  a  frugal  king,  Henry  VII.  of  England  for  example, 
kfiens  the  quantity  erf  money  in  cinnilation :  profufion  in  a  fuc*- 
ceflbr,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Henry  VIII/  is  a  fpur  to  induftry, 
£milar  to  the  influx  of  gold  and  filver  from  the  new  world.  The  \/ 
canton  of  Bern,  by  locking  up  money  in  its  treafury,  poflcfTes  the 
miraculous  art  of  reconciling  immenfe  wealth  with  frugality  and 
cheap  laboxu*.  A  climate  not  kindly,  and  a  foil  not  naturally  fer- 
tile, enured  the  inhabitants  to  temperance  and  to  virtue.  Patriot- 
ifin  16  their  ruling  pafllion :  they  coniider  themfelves  as  children  of 
die  republic;  are  fond  of  ferving  their  mother;  and  hold  them-- 
£dves  Aifficiendy  rccompenfed  by  the  privilege  of  ferving  her;  by 
which  means  the  public  revenue  greatly  exceeds  the  expence  of  go- 
▼emmenL  Hiey  carefully  kx:k  up  the  furphis  for  purchafing 
land  when  a  proper  opportunity  oflfers ;  which  is  a  fhining  proof 
of  their  diflntereftednefs  as  well  as  of  their  wifdom.  By  tliat  po^ 
Btic  meafiirc,  much  more  than  by  war,  the  canton  of  Bern,  from 
a  very  flender  cmgrn,  is  now  far  fuperior  to  any  of  the  other  can- 
tons in  extent  of  territory.  But  in  what  other  part  of  the  globe 
are  there  to  be  found  miniflers  of  ftate^  moderate  and  diiiiiterefled 
fike  the  citizens  of  Bern !  In  the  hands  of  a  rapacious  miniftry^ 
die  greateft  treafure  would  not  be  long-lived:  under  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  Bridih  miniftry,  it  would  vaniih  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye;  and  do  more  mifchief  by  augmenting  our  money  in  circular- 
don  above  what  is  falutary,  than  formerly  it  did  good  by  confi- 
ning it  within  moderate  bounds*  But  againft  fuch  a  meafurc 
diere  lies  an  objedkion  ftill  more  weighty  dian  its  being  an  inef- 
fe6hial  remedy :  in  the  hands  of  an  ambidous  prince  it  would  prove 
dangerous  to  liberty. 

If  the  foregoing  mea(ures  be  not  relifhed,  I  can  difcover  no  o- 
dier  means  for  preferving  our  ftadon  in  foreign  markets,  but  a 
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bounty  on  exportation.  The  funi  would  be  great :  but  the  prc- 
ferving  our  induftry  and  manufaftures,  and  the  preventing  an  in** 
flux  of  foreign  manufadhires,  are  confpicubus  advantages  that  can- 
not be  purchafed  too  dear.  At  the  fame  time,  a  bounty  on  expor- 
tation would  not  be  an  unfupportable  load :  on  the  contrary,  fu- 
perfluity  of  wealth,  procured  by  a  balance  conftantly  favoiu:abIe, 
would  make  the  load  abundantly  eafy.  A  proper  bounty  would 
balance  the  growing  price  of  labour  and  materials  at  home,  and 
keep  open  the  foreign  market.  By  negleifting  that  falutary  mca<- 
fure,  the  Dutch  have  loft  all  their  manufadliires,  a  negle<5l  that  has 
gready  benefited  both  England  and  France.  The  Dutch  indeed 
adl  prudently  in  with-holding  that  benefit  as  much  as  pofiible 
from  their  powerful  neighbours:  to  prevent  purchaiing  frx>i]i 
them,  they  confiune  the  manufa€lures  of  India.  ^ 

The  manufaftures  of  Spain,  once  extenfive,  have  been  extir^ 
pated,  partly  by  their  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Authors  afcribe 
to  the  fame  caufe  the  decline  of  their  agriculture ;  but  errdneotii^ 
ly :  on  the  contrary,  fiiperfluity  of  gold  and  filver  is  favourable 
to  agriculture,  by  raifing  the  price  of  its  produdions.  It  raifes 
alfo,  it  is  true,  the  price  of  labour ;  but  that  additional  expencc 
is  far  from  balancing  the  profit  made  by  high  prices  of  whatever 
is  raifed  out  of  the  ground.  Too  much  wealth  indeed  is  apt  to 
make  the  farmer  prefs  into  a  higher  rank :  but  it  is  the  landlord's 
fault  if  that  evil  be  not  prevented  by  a  proper  heightening  of  the 
rent,  which  will  always  confine  the  farmer  within  his  pwn  fphere. 

As  gold  and  filver  are  effential  to  commerce,  foreign  and  dO'- 
meftic,  feveral  commercial  nations,  fond  of  thefe  precious  metals, 
have  endeavoured  moft  abfurdly  to  bar  the  exportation  by  penal 
laws ;  forgetting  that  gold  and  filver  will  never  be  exported  while 
the  balance  of  trade  is  in  their  favour,  and  that  they  muft  necdP- 
farily  be  exported  when  the, balance  is  againft  them.  Neither  do 
fh^Y  confider,  that  if  a  people  continue  induftrious,  they  cannpt 

be 
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be  long  affliAcd  iinth  an  unfavourable  balance ;  for  the  value  of 
money,  riiing  in  proportion  to  its  fcarcity,  will  lower  the  price 
of  their  manufac5iures,  and  promote  exportation :  the  balance  wiU 
turn  in  their  favour;  and  money  will  flow  in,  till  by  plenty  its 
value  be  reduced  to  a  par  with  that  of  neighbouring  nations, 
•  It  4s  an  important  qucftion,  Whether  a  bank  be  upon  the  whole  v 
beneficial  or  hurtful  to  commerce.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fpur  to 
induftry,  like  a  new  influx  of  money :  but  tlien,  like  fuch  influx, 
it  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manufadlures.  Weighing  thefe 
two  feAs  in  a  juft  balance,  the  refult  feems  to  be,  that  in  a  country 
where  money  is  fcarce,  a  bank  properly  conftituted  is  a  great  blefl^ 
ing,  as  it  in  effedl  multiplies  the  fpecie,  and  promotes  induflry 
and  manufaAures ;  but  that  in  a  country  which  poflefles  money 
ilifBcient  for  an-  extenfive  trade,  the  only  bank  that  will  not  hxut 
fwtkgf^t  cionwierce,  is  what  is  aredled  for  fupplying  the  merchant 
with  ready  money  by  diicounting  bills.  At  the  fame  time,  much 
caution  and  circumfpe(5lion  is  neceflary  with  refpedl  to  banks  of 
both  kinds.  A  bank  ereded  for  difcounting  bills,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  bills  really  granted  in  the  courfe  of  commerce ;  and 
ought  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pofllble,  the  being  impofed  on  by 
fiditious  bills  drawn  merely  in  order  to  procure  a  loan  of  money. 
And  with  refpedl  to  a  bank  purpofely  ereded  for  lending  money, 
there  is  great  danger  of  extending  credit  too  far,  not  only  with  re- 
iped  to  the  bank  itfelf  and  to  its  numerous  debtors,  but  with  re- 
fpcd  to  the  country  in  general,  by  railing  the  price  of  labour  and 
of  manufadlures,  which  is  the  never-failing  refult  of  too  great 
plenty  of  money,  whether  coin  or  paper. 

The  different  effe(5ls  of  plenty  and  fcarcity  of  money,  have  not 
eicaped  that  penetrating  genius,  the  fovereign  of  Pruflia.  Money 
is  not  fo  plentiful  in  his  dominions  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  with- 
draw a  quantity  by  heaping  up  treafure.  He  indeed  always  re- 
tains in  his  treafury  fix  or  fcven  millions  Sterling  for  anfwering 
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unforefeen  demands:  but  being  fenfible  that  tlie  withdrawing 
from  circulation  any  larger  fum  would  be  prejudicial  to  com« 
merce,  every  farthing  ikved  from  the  neccflary  expence  of  goyem'^ 
ment,  is  laid  out  upon  buildings,  upon  operas,  upon  any  thing 
rather  than  cramp  circulation.  In  that  kingdom,  a  bank  eftar 
blifhed  for  lending  mcmey  would  promote  induftry  and  manu- 
feiStures^ 
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UsEFtJL    Arts, 


SOme  ufeftil  arts  muft  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  human  race ; 
for  foody  cloathing,  and  habitation,  even  in  their  original 
fimplicity,  require  fome  art  Many  other  arts  are  of  fuch  anti- 
quity as  to  place  the  inventers  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition. 
Several  have  gradually  crept  into  exiftence,  without  ah  invcnter. 
The  bufy  mind  however,  accuftomed  to  a  beginning  in  things, 
cannot  reft  till  it  find  or  imagine  a  beginning  to  every  art.  Bac- 
chus is  faid  to  have  invented  wine ;  and  Staphylus,  the  mixing 
water  with  wine.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  afcribed  by  tradition 
to  Scythos,  fon  of  Jupiter,  dio*  a  weapon  aJU  the  world  over. 
Sfnnning  is  fo  ufeful,  that  it  muft  be  honoured  with  fome  illu- 
ftrious  inventer :  it  was  afcribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  their  goddefs 
Ifis ;  by  the  Greeks  to  Minerva ;  by  the  Peruvians  to  Mama  Ella, 
wife  to  their  firft  fovereign  Mango  Capac ;  and  by  the  Chinefe  to 
the  wife  of  their  Emperor  Yao.  Mark  here  by  the  way  a  con- 
nexion 
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nedlion  of  ideas :  fpinziing  is  a  female  occupation^  and  it  muft 
have  had  a  female  inventer  *. 

In  the  hiinter-ftate,  men  are  wholly  occupied  in  procuring  food^ 
cloathing,  habitation,  and  other  neceflaries;  and  have  no  time 
nor  zeal  for  ftudying  convenicncies.  The  eafe  of  the  ihepherd- 
ftate  affords  both  time  and  inclination  for  ufefiil  artsj  which  are 
greatly  prc»noted  by  numbers  who  are  relieved  fay  agriculture 
from  bodily  labour:  the  foil,  by  gradual  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry, affords  plenty  with  lefs  labour  than  at  firft  j  and  the  fiir- 
plus  hands  are  employed,  firft,  in  ufeful  arts,  and,  next,  in  tliofe 
of  amufement.  Arts  accordingly  make  the  quickeft  progrefs  in 
a  fertile  foil,  which  produces  plenty  with  little  labour.  Arts 
flouriihed  early  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  countries  extremely  fer- 
tile. 

When  men,  who  originally  lived  in  caves  like  fome  wild  ani- 
mals, began  to  think  of  a  more  commodious  habitation,  their 
firft  houfes  were  extremely  fimple ;  wimefe  the  hou&s  of  the  Ga* 
nadian  favages,  which  continue  fo  to  this  day.  Their  houfes,  fxfs. 
Charlevoix,  are  hiiilt  with  le&  art,  neamei&,  and  folidity,  diaiiV 
thofc  of  the  beavers;  having  neidier  chimneys  nor  windows:  a* 
hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof,  for  admitting  light,  and  emittii^ 
imoke.  That  hole  muft  be  ftopped  when  it  rains  or  fnows;  aiid' 
of  courfe  the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the  inhabitants  may  not-  be 
blinded  with  fmoke.    To  have  paffed  fo  many  ages  in  that  maor 


♦  The  niinois  are  induftriotis  above  all  their  Articrican  neighbours;    Their  ^ 
men  are  neat-handed :  they  fpin  the  wool  of  their  horned  cattle,  which  is  as  fine ; 
as  that  of  Englifh  flieep.    The  ftuffs  made  of  it  are  dyed  black,  yellow,  or  rcdt 
and  cut  into  garments  fewcd  with  roe-buck  finews.     After  drying  thefe  finews  in 
the  fun,  and  beating  them,  they  draw  out  threads  as  white  and  fine  as  any  that  arc 
made  of  flax,  but  much  tougher. 
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ncr,  without  thinking  of  any  improvement,  fhows  how  greatly 
men  are  influenced  by  cuftom.  The  blacks  of  Jamaica  are  ftill 
more  rude  in  their  buildings :  their  huts  are  eredled  without  even 
a  hole  in  the  roof;  and  accordingly  at  home  they  breathe  notliing 
but  fmoke. 

Revenge  early  produced  hoftile  weapons.     The  club  and  the 
dart  are  obvious  inventions :  not  fo  the  bow  and  arrow  j  and  for 
that  realbn  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how  that  weapon  came  to  be  uni- 
verfal.     As  iron  is  feldom  foimd  in  a  mine  like  other  metals,  it 
was  a  late  difcovery :  at  the  ficgc  of  Troy,  fj^ars,  darts,  and  ar* 
rows,  were  headed  with  brafs.     Meneftheus,  who  fucceeded  The- 
feus  in  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  and  led  fifty  fliips  to  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  was  reputed  the  firfl  who  marfhalled  an  army  in  battle-ar* 
ray.  Inftnmients  of  defence  are  made  neceflary  by  thofe  of  offence. 
Trunks  of  trees,  interlaced  with  branches,  and  fupported  with 
earth,  made  the  firft  fortifications ;  to  which  fucceeded  a  wall  fi- 
niihcd  with  a  parapiet  for  fliootihg  arrows  at  bcfiegers.     As  a  pa- 
rapet covers  but  half  of  the  body,  holes  were  left  in  the  wall  from  • 
fpace  to  fpace,  no  larger  than  to  give  paflage  to  an  arrow.     Befie- 
gers  had  no  remedy  but  to  beat  down  the  wall :  a  battering  ram 
was  firft  ufed  by  Pericles  the  Athenian,  and  perfedled  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the  fiege  of  Gades.     To  oppofe  that  formidable  ma- 
chine, the  wall  was  built  with  advanced  parapets  for  throwing 
ftones  and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  kept  him  at  a  diftance. 
A  wooden-booth  upon  wheels,  and  pufhed  clofe  to  the  wall,  fecu- 
rcd  the  men  who  wrought  the  battering  ram.    This  invention  was 
rendered  ineffe(fhial,  by  furrounding  the  wall  with  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch.     Befiegcrs  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  inventing 
engines  for  throwing  ftones  and  javelins  upon  thofe  who  occu- 
pied the  advanced  parapets,  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  fill- 
ing up  the  ditcli ;  and  ancient  hiftories  expatiate  upon  the  power- 
ful operation  of  the  catapulta  and  balifta.     Thefc  engines  fuggcft- 
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eda  new  invention  for  defence:  inftead  of  a  circular  wall,  it  was 
built  with  falient  angles,  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  in  oi^r  that  phe 
part  might  flank  another.  That  form  of  a  wall  was  afterward 
improved,  by  raifmg  round  towers  upon  the  fiiKent  angles;  and 
the  towers  were  improved  by  making  them  fquare.  The  ancients 
had  no  occafion  for  any  form  more  complete,  being  fxifficient  for 
defending  againft  all  tlie  nxiflile  weapons  at  that  time  knowoi. 
The  invention  of  cannon  required  a  variatiod  in  mihtary  archie 
tedlure.  The  firft  cannons  were  made  of  iron  bars,  forming  a 
concave  cylinder,  united  by  rings  of  copper.  The  firft  cannon-*- 
balls  were  of  ftone,  which  required  a  very  large  aperture.  A  can* 
non  was  reduced  to  a  fmaller  fize,  by  ufing  iron  for  balls  inftead 
of  ftone ;  and  that  deftrUiStive  engine  was  perfected  by  makiqg  it 
of  caft  metal.  To  refift  its  force,  baftions  were  invented,  horn* 
works,  crown-works,  half-moons,  &c.  &c. ;  and  military  architec- 
ture became  a  fyftem,  governed  by  fundamental  principles  and 
general  rules.  But  all  in  vain :  it  has  indeed  produced  fortifica* 
tions  that  have  made  fieges  horridly  bloody;  but  artillery  at  the 
fame  time  has  been  carried  to  fiich  perfection,  and  the  art  of  at* 
tack  fb  improved,  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  no  forti-* 
fication  can  be  rendered  impregnable.  The  only  impregnable  de- 
fence, is  good  neighbourhood  among  weak  princes,  ready  to. unite 
whenever  one  of  them  is  attacked  with  fuperior  force.  And  (lothwg 
tends  more  eflfeftually  to  promote  fuch  union,  than  conftant  expe- 
rience that  fortifications  ought  not  to  be  relied  on. 

With  refpedt  to  naval  architeAure,  the  firft  veflels  were  beams 
joined  together,  and  covered  with  planks,  pulhed  along  with  loQg 
poles  in  Ihallow  water,  and  drawn  by  animals  in  deep  water.  To 
thcfe  fucceeded  trunks  of  trees  cut  hollow,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
monoxyles.  The  next  were  planks  joined  together  in  form  of  a  mo- 
noxyle.  The  thought  of  imitating  a  fiih  advanced  naval  architec- 
ture,   A  prow  was  conftruAed  in  imitation  of  the  head,  a  ftcm 

with 
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with  a  moveable  helm)  ia  imitation  of  the  tail*  and  oars  in  imita* 
don  of  the  fin&.  Sails  were  at  laft  added ;  which  inveiitioa  was 
fo  early  that  the  contriver  is  unknown.  Before  the  yev  1 545, 
ihips  of  war  in  England  had  no  port^holes  for  guns,  as  at  prefent : 
they  had  only  a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  upper  deck. 

When  Homer  compofed  his  poems,  at  lead  during  the  Trojan 
war,  the  Greeks  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  gelding  cattle;  they 
eat  the  flelh  of  bulls  and  of  rams.  Kings  and  princes  killed  and 
cooked  their  viftuals:  fpoons,  forks,  table-cloths,  napkins,  were 
unknown.  They  fed  fitting,  the  cuftom  of  reclining  upon  beds 
being  aften/vard  copied  from  Afia ;  and,  like  other  favagcs,  they 
were  great  eaters.  At  the  time  mentioned,  they  had  not  chim- 
lieys,  nor  candles,  nor  lamps.  Torches  are  frequently  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  but  lamps  never :  a  vafe  was  placed  upon  a  tripod, 
in  which  was  burnt  dry  wood  for  giving  light.  Locks  and  keys 
were  not  common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  iecured  with  ropes 
intricately  combined  {a) ;  and  hence  the  famous  Gordian  knot. 
Shoes  and  (lockings  were  not  early  known  among  them,  nor  but* 
tons,  nor  faddles,  nor  (timips.  Plutarch  reports,  that  Gracchus 
caufed  ftones  to  be  erected  along  the  high-ways  leading  from 
Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  mounting  a  horfe ;  for  at  that  time 
ftirrups  were  unknown,  tho*  an  obvious  invention.  Linen  for 
ihirts  was  not  ufed  in  Rome  for  many  years  after  the  government 
became  defpotic.  Even  fo  late  as  the  dighth  dmtury,  it  was  not 
common  in  Europe. 

Thales,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  about  fix  hundred 
years  before  Chrift,  invented  the  following  method  for  meafuring 
the  height  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  He  watched  the  ppogrefs  of 
the  fun,  till  his  body  and  its  fhadow  were  of  the  fame  length  j  and 

{a)  OdjScj,  b.  8.  I.  483.  Pope*s  tranflatioiu 
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at  that  inftant  meafurcd  the  fliadow  of  the  pyramid,  which  conie- 
quently  gave  its  height.  Amafis  King  of  Egypt,  prefent  at  the  o- 
peration,  thought  it  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius ;  and  the  Greeks- 
axUnired  it  highly.  Geometry  muft  have  been  in  its  very  cradle 
at  that  time.  Anaximander,  fome  ages  before  Chrift,  made  the; 
firft  map  of  the  earth,  fo  far  as  then  known.  About  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  fpe<5lacles  for  aflifling  the  fight  were  in-^ 
vented  by  Alexander  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pila.  So  ufeful  an  inven- 
tion cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  At  a  period  of  life  when  the. 
judgement  is  in  maturity,^  and  reading  is  of  great  benefit,  the  eyes, 
begin  to  grow  dim.  One  cannot  help  pitying  the  condition  o£ 
bookilh  men  before  that  invention ;  many  of  whom  muft  have  had 
their  fight  greatly  impaired,  while  their  appetite  for  reading  was* 
in  vigour. 

As  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  writing  make  a  capital  article  itb 
the  prefent  Iketch,  they  muft  not  be  overlooked.  To  write,  or^ 
in  other  words,  to  exhibit  thoughts  tothe  eye,  was  early  attempt- 
ed in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphics.  But  thefe  were  not  confined  to  E- 
gypt :  figures  compofed  of  painted  feathers  were  ufed  in  Mexico  to? 
exprefs  ideas;  and  by  fuch  figures  Montezuma  received  iptelli- 
gence  of  the  Spanifli  invafion :  in  Peru,  the  only  arithmetical  fi- 
gvircs  known  were  knots  of  various  colours,  which  ferved  to  caft- 
up  accounts.  The  lecond  ftep  naturally  in  the  progrefs  of  the  art 
of  writing,  is,,  to  teprefent  each  word  by  a  mark,  termed  a  letter^ 
which  is  the  Chinefe  way  of  writing:  they  have  about  ii,ooo  of 
thefe  marks  or  letters  in  common  ufe  j  and  in  matters  of  icience,. 
tliey  employ  to  the  number  of  6o/x)o.  Our  way  is  far  more  ea^- 
fy  and  commodious :  inftead  of  marks  or  letters  for  words,  which 
are  infinite,^  we  reprefent  by  marks  or  letters,  the  articulate  founds 
that  compofe  words :  thefe  founds  exceed  not  thirty  in  number ; 
and  confequently  the  fame  number  of  marks  or  letters  are  luffi* 
cient  for  writing.     T^^  was  at  once  to  ftep  from  hieroglyphics, 

the 
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the  mod  imperfedl  mode  of  writing,  to  letters  reprefenting 
founds,  the  mod  perfeft;  for  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
Chinefe  mode  was  ever  pradlis*d  in  this  part  of  the  world.  With 
us,  the  learning  to  read  is  fo  eafy  as  to  be  acquired  in  childhood ; 
and  we  are  ready  for  the  fciences  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  ripe  for 
,them :  the  Chinefe  mode,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unfurmountable 
obftrudiion  to  knowledge ;  becaufe  it  being  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
to  read  with  eafe,  no  time  remains  for  ftudying  the  fciences.  Our 
cafe  was  in  fome  meafure  the  fame  at  the  reftoration  of  learning : 
it  required  an  age  to  be  familiarized  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues ;  and  too  little  time  remained  for  gathering  knowledge 
out  of  their  books.  The  Chinefe  (land  upon  a  more  equal  footing 
with  refpe<5l  to  arts  j  for  theie  may  be  acquired  by  imitation  or  o- 
ral  inftrudlion,  without  books. 

The  art  of  writing  with  letters  reprefenting  founds,  is  of  all  in- 
ventions the  moft  important,  and  the  leaft  obvious.  The  way  of 
writing  in  China  makes  fo  naturally  the  fecond  flep  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  art,  that  our  good  fortune  in  flumbling  upon  a 
way  fb  much  more  perfe<ft  cannot  be  fiifficiently  admired,  when 
to  it  we  are  indebted  for  our  fuperiority  in  literature  above  the 
Chinefe.  Their  way  of  writing  is  a  fatal  obftrudlion  to  fcience ; 
for  it  is  fo  rivetted  by  inveterate  pradlice,  that  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  greater  fo  make  them  change  their  language  than  their  let- 
ters. Hieroglyphics  were  a  fort  of  writing,  fb  miferably  imper*- 
fedl,  as  to  make  every  improvement  welcome ;  but  As  the  Chi«T 
nefe  make  a  tolerable  fhift  with  their  own  letters,  however  cum- 
berfomc  to  thofe  who  know  better,  they  never  dream  of  any  im- 
jwwrement.  Hence  it  may  be  averred  with  great  certainty,  that 
in  China,  the  fciences,  tho'  ftill  in  infancy,  will  for  ever  continue 
fo. 

The  art  of  writing  was  known  in  Greece  when  Homer  compofed' 
his  two  epics ;  for  he  gives  fomewhere  a  hint  of  it.     It  was  at 
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that  time  probably  in  its  infancy,  and  ufed  only  fot  recording 
laws,  religious  precepts,  or  other  Ihort  works.  Ciphers,  invent- 
ed in  Hindoftan,  were  brought  into  France  from  Arabia  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

Hufbandry  made  a  progrefs  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  froni 
Afric  to  Italy.  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  General,  compofed  twen- 
ty-eight books  upon  hufbandry,  which  were  tranflated  into  La^ 
tin  by  order  of  the  Roman  fenate.  From  thefe  fine  and  fertile 
countries,  it  made  its  way  to  colder  and  lefs  kindly  cUmates.  Ac* 
cording  to  that  progrefs,  agricultiurc  mull  have  been  pradlifed 
more  early  in  France  than  in  Britain  j  and  yet  the  Englifli  at  pre- 
fent  make  a  greater  figure  in  that  art  than  the  French,  inferiority 
in  foil  and  climate  notwithftanding.  Beft>re  hufbandry  became 
an  art  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  French  noblefle  had 
deferted  the  country,  fond  of  fociety  in  a  town-life.  Landed 
gentlemen  in  England,  more  rough,  and  delighting  more  in  hunt- 
ing and  othipr  country-amufements,  found  leifure  to  praiflife  agri**- 
culture.  Skill  in  that  art  proceeded  firom  them  to  their  tenants, 
who  now  profecute  hufbandry  with  iuccefs,  tho'  their  landlord* 
have  generally  betaken  themfelv^  to  a  town-life. 

When  Csefar  invaded  Britain,  agriculture  was  unknown  in  the 
inner  parts :  the  inhabitants  fed  upon  milk  and  flefh,  and  were 
cloathed  with  fkins^  Hollinfhed,  cotemporary  with  Elifabeth  of 
England,  defcribes  the  rudenefs  of  the  preceding  generation  in  the 
arts  of  life :  *'  There  were  very  few  chinuieys  even  in  capital 
.**  towns :  the  fire  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  liTued  out 
*'  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  window.  The  houfes  were  wattled  and 
**  plaiftered  over  with  clay ;  and  all  the  furniture  and  utenfils 
"  were  of  wood.  The  people  flept  on  ftraw-pallets,  with  a  log  of 
**  wood  for  a  pillow.''  Henry  H.  of  France,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  Duchefs  of  Savoy,  wore  the  firft  filk  (lockings  that  were  made 
in  France.  Queen  Elifabeth,  the  third  year  of  her  reiga,  recei- 
ved 
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▼ed  in  a  prefent  a  pair  of  bkck  filk  knit  (lockings  ;  and  Dr  Howel 
Kports,  that  Ihe  never  wore  cloth  hofe  any  njore.  Before  the 
conqueft  there  was  a  timber  bridge  upon  the  Thames  between 
Lcmdon  and  Southwark,  which  was  repaired  by  King  William 
Rnfxis,  and  was  burnt  by  accident  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ann. 
1176.  At  that  time  a  ftone  bridge  in  place  of  it  was  proje<5led, 
but  it  was  not  finifhed  till  the  year  1 2 1 2.  The  bridge  Notre-Dame 
rrer  the  Seine  in  Paris  was  firft  of  wood.  It  fell  down  anno  1499 ; 
and  as  there  was  not  in  France  a  man  who  would  undertake  tore- 
build  it  of  ftone,  an  Italian  cordelier  was  «nploy*d,  whofe  name 
was  Joamdcy  the  fame  upon  whom  Sanazarius  made  the  follow- 
ing pun : 

Joamdus  gemmum  impofuit  tibi^  Sequana^  pmtcm  ; 
Hone  tujure  potes  die  ere  pontificem. 

The  surt  of  making  glafs  was  imported  from  France  into  Eng- 
land aJui.  674,  for  the  ufe  of  monafteries.  Glafs  ynmdows  in  pri- 
'  tate  houfes  were  rare  even  in  the  twelftii  century,  and  held  to  be 
f  great  luxury.  King  Edward  III.  invited  three  clockmakers  of  Delft 
in  Holland  to  fettle  in  England.  In  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.  there  did  not  grow  in  Englail(l<abbage,  carrot,  turnip, 
6r  other  edible  root;  and  it  has  been  noted,  that  even  Queen  Ca- 
diarine  herielf  could  not  command  a  falad  for  dinner,  till  the  King 
brought  over  a  gardener  from  the  Netherlands.  About  the  fame 
tome,  the  artichoke,  the  apricot,  die  damalk  rofe,  made  their  firft 
appearance  in  England.  Turkeys,  carps,  and  hops,  were  firft 
known  there  in  the  year  1524.  The  currant-fhrub  was  brought 
from  the  ifland  of  Zant  ann.  1533 ;  and  in  the  year  1540,  cher- 
ry-trees from  Flanders  were  firft  planted  in  Kent,  ft  was  iu  the 
year  i563^at  knives  were  firft  made  in  England.  Pocket- watches 
were  brought  there  firom  Germany  ann.  1577.    About  txic  year 
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1580,  coaches  were  introduced;  before  which  time  Queen  Elifa- 
beth  on  public  occafions  rode  behind  her  chamberlain.  A  Saw- 
mill was  eredled  near  London  ann.  1633,  but  afterward  dcmolifh- 
ed,  that  it  might  not  deprive  the  labouring  poor  of  employment. 
How  crude  was  the  fcienceof  polidcs^ven  in  that  late  age  ? 

People  who  are  ignorant  of  weights  and  meafures  fall  upon  odd 
fliifts  to  fupply  the  defecfl.  Ho\wl  Dha  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died 
in  the  year  948,  was  their  capital  lawgiver.  One  of  his  laws  is, 
"  If  any  one  kill  or  fteal  the  cat  that  guards  the  Prince's  granary, 
*'  he  forfeits  a  milch  ewe  with  her  lamb ;  or  a^  much  wheat  as  will 
"  <:ovcr  the  cat  when  fufpended  by  the  tail,  the  head  touching 
**  the  ground."  By  tlie  fame  lawgiver  a  fine  of  twelve  cows  is 
^nadled  for  a  rape  committed  upon  a  maid,  eighteen  for  a  rape 
upon  a  matron.  If  the  fa(ft  be  proved  after  being  denied,  the  cri- 
minal for  his  falfity  pays  as  many  {hillings  as  will  cover  the  wo- 
man's pofteriors. 

The  negroei  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea  have  made 
great  advances  in  arts.  Their  towns,  for  the  moft  part,  are  forti* 
fied,  and  conneded  by  great  roads,  kept  in  good  repair.  Deep 
canals  fi-om  river  to  river  are  commonly  filled  with  canoes,  for 
pleafure  fome,  and  many  for  bufincfs.  The  vallies  are  pleafaut, 
producing  wheat,  millet,  yams,  potatoes,  lemons,  oranges,  co- 
coa-nuts, and  dates.  The  marlhy  grounds  near  the  fca  are  drain- 
ed ;  and  fait  is  made  by  evaporating  the  Ilagnating  water.  Salt  is 
carried  to  the  inland  countries  by  the  great  canal  of  Ba,  where 
numberlefs  canoes  are  daily  feen  going  with  fait,  and  returning 
with  gold  duft  or  other  commodities. 

In  all  counti'ies  where  the  people  are  barbarous  and  illiterate, 
the  progrefs  of  arts  is  wofully  flow.  It  is  vouched  by  an  old 
French  poem,  that  the  virtues  of  the  loadflone  were  known  in 
France  before  the  1 1 80.  The  mariner's  compafs  was  exhibited  ^t 
Venice  ann.  1 260  by  Paulus  Venetus,  as  his  own  invention.    Joha 
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Goya  of  Amalphi  was  the  firft  who,  many  years  afterward,  ufed 
|t  in  navigation ;  and  alfo  paffed  for  being  the  inventer,  Tho'it 
was  ufed  in  China  for  navigation  long. before  it  was  known  in 
Europe^  yet  to  this  day  it  is  not  fo  perfedl  as  in  Europe.  Inftead 
of  fufpending  it  in  order  to  make  it  a<5l  freely,  it  is  placed  upon  a 
bed  of  fand,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  Ihip  difturbs  its  ope- 
ration. Hand-mills,  termed  quenis^  were  early  ufed  for  grind- 
ing com ;  and  when  com  came  to  be  raifed  in  greater  quan- 
tity, horfe-mills  fucceeded.  Water-mills  for  grinding  corn  are 
dcfcribed  by  Vitruvius  {a\  Wind-mills  were  known  in  Greece 
and  in  Arabia  as  early  as  the  feventh  century ;  and  yet  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  tliem  in  Italy  till  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
they  were  not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ap- 
pears from  a  houfehold  book  of  an  Earl  of  Northumberland,  co- 
temporary  with  that  King,  dating  an  allowance  for  three  mill- 
horfes,  "  two  to  draw  in  the  mill,  and  one  to  carry  ftufF  to  the 
**  mill  and  fro."  Water-mills  for  corn  muft  in  England  have 
been  of  a  later  date.  The  ancients  had  mirror-glaffes,  and  cm- 
ployed  glafs  !to  imitate  cryflal  vafcs  and  goblets  ;  yet  they  never 
thought  of  ufing  it  in  windows.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Venetians  were  the  only  people  who  had  the  art  of  making  cry- 
ftal  glafs  for  mirrors.  A  clock  that  ftrikes  the  hours  was  unknown 
in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  And  hence  the 
cuftom  of  employing  men  to  proclaim  the  hours  during  night ; 
which  to  this  day  continues  in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  England. 
Galileo  was  the  firft  who  conceived  an  idea  that  a  pendulmn 
might  be  uleful  for  meafuring  time ;  and  Hughens  was  the  firft 
who  put  the  idea  in  execution,  by  making  a  pendulum  clock. 
Hook,  in  the  year  1660,  invented  a  fpiral  fpring  for  a  watch,  tho* 
a  watch  was  far  from  being  a  new  invention.     Paper  was  made  no 

{a)  L.  10.  cap.  10. 
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earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  invention  of  print- 
ing was  a  century  later.  Silk  manufadlures  were  long  eftablifhed 
in  Greece  before  filk-worms  were  introduced  there.  The  manu-* 
fadlurers  were  provided  with  raw  filk  from  Pcrfia :  but  that  com* 
merce  being  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  two  monks^  in  the 
reign  of  Juftinian,  brought  eggs  of  the  filk- worm  from  Hindo- 
ftan,  and  taught  their  countrymen  the  method  of  managing  them* 
The  ait  of  reading  made  a  very  flow  progrefs.  To  encourage  that 
art  in  England,  the  capital  punifliment  for  murder  was  remitted  if 
the  criminal  could  but  read,  which  in  law-langtiage  is  termed  beneft 
of  clergy.  One  would  imagine  that  the  art  mull  have  made  a  very 
rapid  progrefs  when  fo  greatly  favoured :  but  there  is  a  fignal 
proof  of  the  contrary ;  for  fo  fmall  an  edition  o£  the  Bible  as  fix 
hundred  copies,  tranflated  into  Englifli  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  was  not  wholly  fold  off  in  three  years.  The  people  of 
England  muft  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elifabeth's 
time,  when  a  forged  claufe  added  to  the  twentieth  article  of  the 
Englifh  creed  paffed  unnoticed  till  about  forty  years  ago  * 

The  difcoveries  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa, 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  arts.    In  the  begin- 


♦  In  the  aA  13th  Elifabcth  anno  ryyr,  confirming  the  thirty-ninc  articles  of 
the  church  of  England^  thefe  articles  are  not  engroiled,  but  referred  to  as  compri* 
fed  in  a  printed  book,  intided,  Articles  agreed  to  by  the  whole  clergy  in  the  convo* 
eat  ion  holden  at  London  1562.  The  forged  clauffc  is,  *«  The  church  has  power  to 
<<  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controverfies  of  faith.''  In  the  ar- 
ticles referred  to,  that  claufe  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  the  ilighteft  hint  of  any  au- 
thority with  refpeft  to  matters  of  faith.  In  the  fame  year  157 1,  the  articks  were 
printed  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  precifely  as  in  the  year  1562.  But  foon  after 
came  out  fpurious  editions,  in  which  the  faid  claufe  was  foifted  into  the  twentieth 
article,  and  continues  fo  to  this  day.  A  forgery  fo  impudent  would  not  pafe  at  pre- 
fcnt  i  and  its  fucccfs  Ihows  great  ignorance  in  the  people  of  England  at  that  period. 
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ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  that 
coaft  beyond  Cape  Non,  28  deg.  north  latitude.  In  the  1410 
the  celebrated  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a  fleet 
for  difcoveries,  which  proceeded  along  the  coafl  to  Cape  Bor- 
jadore  in  26  deg. ;  but  had  not  courage  to  double  it.  In  141 8 
Triftan  Vaz  difcovered  the  ifland  Porto  Santo ;  and  the  year 
after  the  iiland  Madeira -was  difcovered.  In  1439  a  Portuguefe 
captain  doubled  Cape  Bojadore  j  and  the  next  year  the  Portuguefe 
reached  Cape  Blanco,  lat.  20  d^g.  In  1446  Nuna  Triflan  doubled 
Cape  Verd,  lat.  14°  40'.  In  1448  Don  Gonzallo  Vallo  took  pof- 
fef&on  of  the  Azores.  In  the  1449  tlie  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  were 
difcovered  for  Don  Henry.  In  the  1471  Pedro  d'Efcovar  difcover- 
ed the  ifland  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  ifland.  In  1484  Diego  Cam 
difcovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  In  i486  Bartholemew  Diaz, 
employed  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  he  called  Cabo  Tormentofoy  from  the  tempefluous  wea* 
ther  he  found  in  the  paflTage. 

The  exertion  of  national  fpirit  upon  any  particular  art,  pro- 
motes adlivity  to  profecute  other  arts.  The  Romans,  by  conflant 
ftudy,  came  to  excel  in  the  art  of  war,  which  led  them  naturally  to 
improve  upon  oxhcr  arts.  Having,  in  the  progrefe  of  fociety,  ac- 
quired fome  degree  of  tafte  and  polifli,  a  talent  for  writing  broke 
forth*  Nevius  compofed  in  verfe  fev^n  books  of  the  Punic  war; 
befidc  C(»nedies,  replete  with  hitter  raillery  againft  the  nobili- 
ty {a).  Ennius  wrote  annals,  and  an  epic  poem  {b).  Lucius  An- 
dronicus  was  the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Rome  (r).     Pacu- 


(tf)  Titos  Livius,  lib*  7.  c.  3. 
fji)  QuintiliaD,  lib.  lo.  c.  17* 
(e)  Cicero  de  oratore,  lib.  a.  No.  72. 
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vius  wrote  tragedies  {a).  Plautus  and  Terence  wrote  comedies^  Lu- 
ciUus  compofed  fatires,  which  Cicero  efteems  to  be  flight,  and  void 
of  erudition  {b).  Fabius  Pidor,  Cindns  Alimentus,  Pifo  Frugij 
Valerius  Antias,  and  Cato,  were  rather  annalifts  than  hiftoiians^* 
confining  themfelves  to  naked  fa<5ls,  ranged  in  order  of  time.  The 
genius  of  the  Romans  for  the  fine  arts  was  much  inflamed  by 
Greek  learning,  when  free  intercourfe  •between  the  two  nations 
was  opened.  Many  of  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  figure  in  thtf 
Roman  (late,  commenced  authors^  Caefar,  Cicero,  &c,  Sylht 
compofed  memoirs  of  .his  own  tranfadlions,  a  work  much  eftecm* 
ed  even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch. 

■  The  progrefs  of  art  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid,  when  a  people 
happen  to  be  roufed  out  of  a  torpid  (late  by  fome  fortunate  change 
of  circimiftances :  profperity  contrafted  with  former  abaiement^ 
"^ives  to  the  mind  a  fpring,  which  is  vigoroufly  exerted  in  every 
new  purfuit.  The  Athenians  made  but  a  mean  figiu^  under  the 
tyranny  of  Pififtratus ;  but  upon  regaining  freedom  and  independ-* 
cnce,  they  were  converted  into  heroes.  Miletus^  a  Greek  city  of 
Ionia,  being  deftroy'd  by  the  King  of  Perfia,  and  the  inhabitants 
made  flaves ;  the  Athenians,  deeply  affedled  with  the  mifery  of 
their  brethren,  boldly  attacked  diat  king  in  his  own  dominions^* 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis.  In  Icfs  than  ten  years  after,' 
they  gained  a  fignal  vidory  at  Marathon ;  and  under  Themifto- 
cles,  made  head  againft  that  prodigious  army  with  which  Xerxes* 
threatened  utter  ruin  to  Greece.  Such  profperity  produced  ity 
ufual  efledl :  arts  floilrifhed  with  arms,  and  Athens  became  the* 
chief  theatre  for  (ciences  as  well  as  for  fine  arts.     The  reign  of 


{a)  Cicero  de  oratorc,  lib*  2.  No.  19  3  r 
(i)  De  finibus,  lib.  i.  No.  7» 
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Aiiguftus  Csfar,  which  put  an  end  to  the  rancour  of  civil  war 
and  reftored  peace  to  Rome  with  the  comforts  of  fociety,  proved 
an  auipicious  aera  for  literature ;  and  produced  a  cloud  of  Latin 
hiilorians,  poets,  and  philolbphers,  to  whom  the  modems  are  in- 
debted for  their  tafte  and  talents.  One  who  makes  a  figure  roufes 
emulation  in  all :  one  catches  fire  from  another,  and  the  national 
fpirit  is  every  where  triumphant :  claffical  works  arc  compofed^ 
and  ufeful  difcoveries  made  in  every  art  and  fcience.  This  fairly 
accounts  for  the  following  obfervation  of  Velleius  Paterculus  {a)y 
that  eminent  men  generally  appear  in  the  fame  period  of  time. 
*'  One  age,''  fays  he,  "  produced  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu* 
**  ripides,  who  advanced  tragedy  to  a  great  height.  In  another 
**  age  the  old  comedy  flouriihed  under  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  A- 
**  ^riftophanes  ;  and  the  new  was  invented  by  Menander,  and  his 
^^  cotemporaries  Diphilus  and  Philemon,  whofe  compofitions  ar9 
•*  fo  perfe^k  that  they  left  to  pofterity  no  hope  of  rivalfhip.  The 
*^  philofophic  iages  of  the  Socratic  fchool,  appeared  all  about  the 
*•  time  of  Plato  and  Ariftode.  And  as  to  rhetoric,  few  excelled  in 
*^  that  art  before  Ifbcrates,  and  as  few  after  the  fecond  defcent  of 
"  his  fcholars."  The  hiftorian  applies  the  fame  obfervation  to  the 
Romans,  and  extends  it  even  to  grammarians,  painters,  flatua- 
ries,  and  fculptors.  With  regard  to  Rome,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Roman  government  under  Augufhis  was  in  effeft  defpotic :  but 
idefpotifm,  in  that  fingle  inflance,  made  no  obftruftion  to  literature^ 
it  having  been  the  politic  of  that  reign  to  hide  power  as  much  as 
poiiible.  A  fimilar  revolution  happened  in  Tufcany  about  three 
centuries  ago.  That  country  having  been  divided  into- a  number 
of  finall  republics,  the  people,  excited  by  mutual  hatred  between 
fmall  nations  in  clofe  neighboiu-hood,  became  ferocious  and  bloody, 

(«)  Hiftoria  RooKma,  Ub.  i.  in  fine. 
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flaming^  with  revenge  for  the  flighteft  offence.    Thefe  republics  be- 
ing united  under  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  enjoy'd  the  fweets 
of    peace    in  a  mild    government.      That   comfortable   revolu- 
tion, wliich  made  the  deeper  impreffion  by  a  retrofpeft  to  recent 
calamities,  roufed  the  national  fpirit,  and  produced  ardent  ap- 
plication to  arts  and  literature.     The  reftoration  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily in  England,  which  put  an  end  to  a  cruel  and  envenomed  ci- 
vil war,  promoted  improvements  of  every  kind :  arts  and  induftrjr 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  among  the  people,  tho*  left  to  themfelves 
by  a  weak  and  fluctuating  adminiftration.     Had  tlie  nation,  upon 
that  favourable  tvu*n  of  fortune,  been  blefled  with  a  fucceffion  of 
able  and  virtuous  princes,  to  what  a  height  might  not  arts  and 
fciences  have  been  carried !     In  Scotland,  a  favourable  period  for 
improvements  was  the  reign  of  the  firft  Robert,  after  ihaking  off 
the  Englilh  yoke :  but  the  domineering  fpirit  of  the  feudal  fyftem 
rendered  abortive  every  attempt.     The  reftoration  of  the  royal  fa* 
mily,  mentioned  above,  animated  the  legiflature  of  Scotland  to 
promote  manufaftures  of  various  kinds  :  but  in  vain ;  for  the  u* 
nion  of  the  two  crowns  had  introduced  defpotifm  into  Scotland^ 
which  funk  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  heardeis 
.  and  indolent.     I-.iberty  indeed  and  many  other  advantages,  were 
procured  to  them  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  thele 
falutary  eflccls  were  long  fufpended  by  mutual  enmity,  Inch  as 
commonly  fubfifts  between  neighbouring  nations.     Enixiity  wore 
out  gradually,  and  the  eyes  of  the  Scots  were  opened  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  prcfcnt  condition :  the  national  fpirit  was  roufed 
to  emulate  and  to  excel :  talents  were  exerted,  hitherto  latent ;  and 
Scotland  at  prefent  malces  a  figure  in  arts  and  fciences,  above  what 

it  ever  made  while  an  independent  kingdom  *, 

Another 

♦  In  Scotland,  an  innocent  banknipt  imprjfoncd   for  debt,  obtains  liberty  by  a 
proccfs  termed  Cejio  bonorum.    From  the  year  1694  to  the  1 744  there  were  but 

twenty- 
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Another  caufe  of  a6livity  and  animation,  is  the  being  engaged 
in  ibme  important  adlion  of  doubtful  event,  a  ftruggle  for  liberty, 
the  rcGfting  ^  potent  invader,  or  the  like.  Greece,  divided  into 
fmall  flates  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  advanced  Uteraturc 
and  the  fine  arts  to  unrivalled  perfedlion.  The  Corficans,  while 
engaged  in  a  perilous  war  for  defence  of  their  liberties,  exerted  a 
vigorous  national  fpirit :  they  founded  an  tmiverfity  for  arts  and 
iciences,  a  pubUc  Hbrary,  and  a  pubUc  bank«  After  a  long  flupor 
during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriflianity,  arts  and  literature  revived  a- 
mong  the  turbulent  ftates  of  Italy.  The  royal  fociety  in  London, 
an4  the  academy  of  fciences  in  Paris,  were  both  of  them  inftituted 
aftct  civil  wars  that  had  animated  the  people,  and  roufed  their  ac- 
tivity. 

An  ufeful  art  is  fcldom  loft,  becaufe  it  is  in  conftant  pradticft. 
And  yet,  tho*  many  ufeful  arts  were  in  perfection  during  the  reign 
of  Auguftus  Caefar,  it  is  amazing  how  ignorant  and  ftupid  men 
became,  after  the  Roman  empire  was  Ihattered  by  northern  bar- 
barians r  they  degenerated  into  favages.  So  ignorant  were  the 
Spanifh  Chriftians  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that 
Alphonfus  the  Great,  King  of  Leon,  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  employing  Mahometan  preceptors  for  educating  his  eldeft  ion. 
Even  Qiarlemagne  could  not  fign  his  name  :  nor  was  he  fingular 
in  that  refpedl,  being  kept  in  countenance  by  feveral  neighbour- 
ing princes^ 


twenty-four  proceflcs  of  that  kind ;  which  Ihows  how  ranguiJTy  trade  was  carried 
on  while  the  people  rcmaineil  ftill  ignorant  of  their  advantages  by  the  union.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  1 77 1  there  have  been  thrice  that  number  every  year,  taking 
one  year  with  another  j  an  evident  proof  of  the  late  rapid  progrefs  of  commerce 
in  Scotland.  Every  one  is  roufed  to  venture  his  fmall  Aock^  tho*  every  one  can- 
■oc  be  fuccefsful* 

As 
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As  the  progi'efs  of  arts  and  fciences  toward  perfciflion  iB  greatly 
promoted  by  emulation,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  art  or  fcience 
tlian  to  remove  that  fpur,  as  where  fome  extraordinary  genius  ap- 
pears who  foars  above  rivalfliip.  Mathematics  feem  to  be  decli- 
ning in  Britain :  the  great  Newton,  having  furpafled  all  the  an- 
cients, has  not  left  to  the  moderns  even  the  fainteft  hope  of  equal- 
ling him ;  and  what  man  will  enter  the  lifts  who  defpairs  of  vi<Slo* 

ry? 

In  early  times,  the  inventers  of  ufeful  arts  were  remembered 

with  fervent  gratitude.  Their  hiftory  became  fabulous  by  the  many 
incredible  exploits  that  were  attributed  to  them.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  the  Egyptian  tradition  of  Ofiris,  that  with  a  nmnerous  ar- 
my he  traverfed  every  inhabited  part  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
teach  men  the  culture  of  wheat  and  of  the  vine.  Befide  the  im- 
pra<Slicability  of  fupporting  a  numerous  army  where  hufbandry  is 
unknown,  no  army  could  enable  Ofiris  to  introduce  wheat  or  wine 
among  ftupid  favages  who  live  by  hunting  and  fifliing,  whicji 
probably  wa^  th^  ca&,  in  ^t  early  period,  of  all  the  nations  he 
vifited. 

In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  where  even  neceflary  arts  want 
hands,  it  is  common  to  fee  one  perfon  exercifing  more  arts  than 
one :  in  feveral  parts  of  Scotland,  one  man  ferves  as  a  phyfician, 
furgeon,  and  aix)thecary.  In  a  very  populous  country,  even 
fimple  arts  are  fplit  into^  parts,  and  each  part  has  an  artift  appro^ 
priated  to  it.  In  the  large  towns  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  phyfician 
was  confined  to  a  finglc  difeafe.  In  mechanic  arts  that  method  is 
excellent.  As  a  hand  confined  to  a  fingle  operation  becomes  both 
expert  and  expeditious,  a  mechanic  art  is  perfe<5led  by  having  its 
different  operations  diftributed  among  the  grcateft  number  of 
hands :  many  hands  are  employed  in  making  a  watch ;  and  a  ftill 
greater  number  in  manufacSluring  a  web  of  woollen  cloth.  Va- 
rious arts  or  operations  carried  on  by  the  fame  man,  envigorate 

his 
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his  mind,  bccaufe  they  exercife  difFcrent  faculties ;  and  as  he  can- 
not be  equally  expert  in  every  art  or  operation,  he  is  frequently  re- 
duced to  fupply  want  of  (kill  by  thought  and  invention.  Conftant 
application,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fingle  operation,  confines  the 
mind  to  a  lingle  objedl,  and  excludes  all  thought  and  invention : 
in  fuch  a  train  of  life,  the  operator  becomes  dull  and  ftupid,  like 
a  be^jt  of  burden.  The  difFerence  is  vifible  in  the  manners  of  the 
people :  in  a  country  where,  from  want  of  hands,  feveral  occupa- 
tions muft  be  carried  on  by  the  fame  perfon,  the  people  are  know- 
ing and  converfable:  in  a  populous  country  where  manufadtu res 
ilonriih,  they  are  ignorant  and  unfociable.  The  fame  effecSl  is  e- 
qually  vifible  in  countries  where  an  art  or  manufacflure  is  confined 
to  a  certain  clafs  of  men.  It  is  vifible  in  Hindoftan,  where  the 
people  are  divided  into  cajls^  which  never  mix  even  by  marriage,  and 
where  every  man  follows  his  father's  trade.  The  Dutch  lint-boors 
are  a  fimilar  indance :  the  fame  families  carry  on  the  trade  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  are  accordingly  ignorant  and  bru- 
tifh  even  beyond  other  Dutch  peafants.  The  inhabitants  of  Buck- 
haven,  a  feaport  in  the  county  of  Fife,  were  originally  a  -colony  of 
foreigners,  invited  hither  to  teach  our  people  the  art  of  fifhing. 
They  continue  fifhers  to  this  day,  marry  among  themfelves,  havfc 
little  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours,  and  are  dull  and  ftupid 
to  a  proverb. 


VjoL.L  O  SECT. 


SECT.        IL 

Progrefs  of  Taste    and  of  the  F  i  n  e    A  r  t  ^ 

'T^  H  E  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive  right  and  wrong  in  adions^ 
is  termed  the  moral  fenfe :  the  fenfe  by  which  we  perceive 
beauty  and  deformity  in  objeds,  is  termed  tqfte.  PerfeiSion  in 
the  moral  fenfe  confifts  in  perceiving  the  minuted  difierences  of 
right  and  wrong :  perfedlion  in  tafte  confifts  in  perceiving  the  mi- 
nuteft  differences  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  and  fuch  perfedlion  is 
termed  delicacy  ofta/le  [a). 

The  moral  fenfe  is  bom  with  us ;  and  fo  is  tafte :  yet  both  of 
them  require  much  cultivation.  Among  favages,  the  moral  fenie 
is  faint  and  obfcure ;  and  tafte  ftill  more  fo  ^.  Even  in  the  mod 
enlightened  ages,,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  education  and  expe- 
rience to  perceive  accurately  the  various  modifications  of  right 
and  wrong :  and  to  acquire  delicacy  of  tafte,  a  man  muft  grow 
old  in  examining  beauties  and  deformities.  In  Rome,  abounding 
with  produdtions  of  the  fine  arts,  an  illiterate  Ihopkeeper  is  a  more 
corre(5l  judge  of  ftatues,  of  pidlures,  and  of  buildings,  than  the 

*  Some  Iroquois,    after  feeing  all  the  beauties  of  Paris,  admired  nothing  but 
the  ftrcet  De  la  Houchette,  where  they  found  a  conflant  fupply  of  eataWes. 

{a)  Elements  of  Critieifro^  vol.  i.  p.  iix.  edit.  4. 

beft- 
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beft-cducated  cidzen  of  London  {a).  Thus  tafte  goes  liand  in 
hand  with  the  moral  fenfe  in  their  progrefs  toward  maturity,  and 
they  ripen  equally  by  the  fame  fort  of  culture.  Want,  a  barren 
foil,  cramps  the  growth  of  both :  fenfuality,  a  foil  too  fat,  corrupts 
both :  the  middle  ftate,  equally  diftant  from  difpiriting  poverty  and 
luxurious  fenfuality,  is  the  foil  in  which  both  of  tliem  flourilh. 
•  As  the  fine  arts  are  intimately  connedled  with  tafle,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, in  tracing  their  progrefs,  to  feparate  them  by  accurate  li- 
mits. I  join  therefore  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  to  that  of  tafte, 
<where  the  former  depends  entirely  on  the  latter ;  and  I  handle  fe- 
|>arateiy  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts,  where  that  progrefs  is  influen- 
ced by  other  circumftances  befide  tafte. 

During  the  infancy  of  tafte,  imagination  is  fuffered  to  roam,  as 
in  fleep,  without  control.  Wonder  is  the  pailion  of  favagcs  and  of 
xuftics ;  to  raife  which,  nothing  is  neccflary  but  to  invent  giants  and 
magicians,  fairy-land  and  inchantment.  The  earlieft  exploits  re- 
corded of  warlike  nations,  are  giants  mowing  down  whole  armies, 
and  little  men  overcoming  giants ;  witnefs  Joannes  Magnus,  Tor- 
ftus,  and  other  Scandinavian  writers.  Hence  the  abfurd  roman- 
ces that  delighted  the  world  for  ages ;  which  are  now  fallen  into 
contempt  every  where.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  led  the  way  to  no- 
vels in  the  prefent  mode.  She  was  the  firft  who  introduced  icnti- 
tnents  inftead  of  wonderful  adventures,  and  amiable  men  inftcad 
of  bloody  heroes.  In  fubftituting  diftrefles  to  prodigies,  ftie  made 
a  difcovery  that  perfons  of  tafte  and  feeling  are  more  attached  by 
companion  than  by  wonder. 

When  gigantic  fidlions  were  baniftied,  fome  remaining  tafte  for 
die  wonderful  encouraged  gigantic  fimiles,  metaphors,  and  alle- 
gories.    Thtf  Song  of  Solomon,  and  many  other  Afiatic  compofi- 

{a)  EUmcnts  of  Criticlfm,  chap.  3;. 
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tions,  afford  examples  without  end  of  fuch  figures ;  which  are 
commonly  attributed  to  force  of  imagination  in  a  warm  climate.. 
But  a  more  extenfive  view  will  £how  this  to  be  a  miftake.  In  eve*- 
ry  climate,  hot  and  cold,  the  figurative  ftyle  is  carried  to  extrava- 
gance, during  a  certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  writing ;  a  ftyle 
that  is  reUfhed  by  all  at  firft,  and  continues  to  delight  many  till  it 
yield  to  a  tafte  polifhed  by  long  experience.  Even  in  the  bitter 
cold  country  of  Iceland,  we  are  at  no  lofs  for  examples.  A  rain- 
bow is  termed  Bridge  of  the  gods:  gold.  Tears  of  Fry  a:  the  earth  is 
termed  Daughter  of  Night  ^thc  njejfel  that  floats  upon  Ages;  and  herbs 
and  plants  are  her  hair^  or  htr  fleece.  Ice  is  termed  the  great 
bridge:  afhip,  horfe  of  the  floods.  Many  authors  foolilhly  conjec- 
ture, that  the  Hurons  and  fome  other  neighbouring  nations,  are 
of  Afiatic  extradlionj  becaufe,  like  the  Afiatics,  their  difcourfcis 
highly   figurative. 

The  national  progrefs  of  morality  is  flow :  the  national  progrefs 
of  tafte  is  ftill  flower.  In  proportion  as  a  nation  polilhes,  and 
improves  in  the  arts  of  peace,  tafte  ripens.  The  Chinefe  had  long 
enjoy*d  a  regular  fyflem  of  government,  while  the  Europeans 
were  comparatively  in  a  chaos ;  and  accordingly  literary  compofi- 
tions  in  China  were  brought  to  perfedlion  more  early  than  in  Eu- 
ro|^.  In  their  poetry  they  indulge  no  incredible  fables^  like  thoic 
of  Ariofto  or  the  Arabian  Tales ;  but  commonly  fcledl  fuch  as  af- 
ford a  good  moral.  Their  novels,  like  thofe  of  the  moft  approved 
kind  among  us,  treat  of  misfortunes  unforefeen,  unexpedled  good 
luck,  and  perfons  finding  out  their  real  parents.  The  Orphan  of 
Clhina,  compofed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  furpaffes  far  any 
European  play  in  that  early  period.  But  good  writing  has  made 
a  more  rapid  progrefs  with  us ;  not  from  fuperiority  of  talents, 
but  from  the  great  labour  the  Chinefe  muft  undergo^  in  learning  to 
read  and  write  their  own  language.  The  Chinefe  tragedy  is  indeed 
languid,   and  not  fufficicntly  interefting  j  which  Voltaire  afcribes 

to 
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to  want  of  genius.  With  better  reafon  he  might  have  afcribed  it 
to  the  nature  of  their  government,  fb  well  contrived  for  prefer- 
▼ing  peace  and  order,  as  to  afford  few  examples  of  furprifing  e- 
vents,  and  litde  opportunity  for  exerting  manly  talents. 

A  nation  cannot  acquire  a  tafte  for  ridicule  till  it  emerge  out  of 
the  favage  ftate.  Ridicule  however  is  too  rough  for  refined  man- 
ners :  Cicero  difcovers  in  Plautus  a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and 
peculiar  delicacy  of  wit ;  but  Horace,  who  figured  in  the  court  of 
Auguftus,  eminent  for  delicacy  of  tafte,  declares  againft  the  low 
roughnefs  of  that  author  s  raillery  {a).  The  high  burlefk  ftyle 
prevails  commonly  in  the  period  between,  barbarity  and  polite- 
nefs,  in  which  a  tafte  fbmewhat  improved  difcovers  the  ridicule  of 
former  manners.  Rabelais  in  France  and  Butler  in  England  are 
illuftrious  examples.  Dr  Swift  is  our  lateft  burlefk  writer,  and 
probably  will  be  the  laft. 

Emulation  among  a  multitude  of  fmall  ftates  in  Greece,  ripen- 
ed tafte,  and  promoted  the  fine  arts.  Tafte,  roufed  by  emulation, 
refines  gradually  ;  and  is  advanced  toward  perfedlion  by  a  dilL- 
gfent  ftudy  of  beautiful  produAions.  Rome  was  indebted  to 
Greece  for  that  delicacy  of  tafte  wiiich  flionc  during  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  efpecially  in  literary  compofitions.  But  tafte  could  nofc 
Icmg  flourifli  in  a  defpotic  government :  fo  low  had  the  Roman 
tafte  fallen  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  that  nothing 
would  pleafe  him  but  to  fupprefs  Homer,  and  in  his  place  to  inftall 
a  filly  Greek  poet,  named  Antimachus. 

"  The  northern  barbarians  who  defolated  the  Roman  empire  and 
revived  in  fome  meafure  tlie  lavage  ftate,  occafioned  a  woful  de- 
cay of  tafte.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  anno  1080,  prefentcd  to  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph  a  crown  of  gold  with  the  following  infcription : 

0»)  Elcoacnts  of  CritlcifiD,  chap.  2.  part  2.  • 

Pctra 
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Petra  dtdit  Pctro,  Pctrus  diadema  Rod^lpho.     Miferably  low  nuifl 
taftc  have  been  in  that  period,  when  a  childifli  play  of  words  was 
reliflicd  as  a  proper  decoration  for  a  ferioiis  folcmnity.     The  fa- 
mous golden  bull  of  Germany,  digefted  anno  1356  by  Bartolus,  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  and  intended  for  a  mafter-piece  of  comi>ofition, 
is  replete  with  wild  conceptions,  without  the  lead  regard  to  tnidi^ 
propriety,  or  connedion.     It  begins  with  an  apoftrophe  to  Pride, 
to  Satan,  to  Cholcr,  and  to  Luxury:  it  afTerts,  that  tlicre  mtrii  be 
feven  eledors  for  oppoling  the  feven  mortal  fins :  The  fall  of  the  an- 
gels, terreftrial  paradife,  Pompey,  and  Csefar,  are  introduced ;  and  it 
is  faid,that  Germany  is  founded  on  tlic  Trinity,  and  on  die  three  theo- 
logical virtues.     Wliat  can  be  more  puerile !     A  fcrmon  preached 
by  the  Bifliop  of  Bitonto,  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
excels  in  that  manner  of  compofition.     He  proves,  that  a  council 
is  neceDTary ;  becaufe  feveral  councils  have  extirpated  herefy,  ftnd 
depofed  kings  and  emperors ;  becaufe  the  poets  aflemble  coimcils 
of  the  gods ;  becaufe  Mofes  writes,  that  at  the  creation  of  man 
and  at  confounding  the  language  of  the  giants,  God  aded  in  tha 
manner  of  a  coimcil ;  becaufe  religion  has  three  Heads,  dodhine^ 
facraments,  and  charity,  and  that  thefe  three  are  termed  a  council. 
He  exhorts  the  members  of  the  council  to  ftridt  unity,  like  thft 
heroes  in  the  Trojan  horfe.     He  aflerts,  that  the  gates  of  paradiic 
and  of  the  council  are  the  fame ;  that  the  holy  fathers  fhould 
fprinkle  their  dry  hearts  with  the  living  water  that  flowed  fh)m  it; 
and  that  otherwife  the  Holy  Ghoft  would  open  their  mouths  like 
thofe  of  Balaam  and  Caiphas  {a).     James  I.  of  Britain  dedicates 
his  declaration  againfl  Vorftius   to  our  Saviour,  in  the  following 
words.     **  To  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifti 
*'  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  the  only  Theanthropos^ 


[a)  Father  Paul's  hlftory  of  Trent,  lib.  1.  * 

*'  mediator 
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"  mediator  and  reconciler  of  mankind ;  in  fign  of  thankfulnefs^ 
**  his  moft  humble  and  and  obliged  fervant,  James,  by  the  ^race 
"  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender 
"  of  the  Faith,  doth  dedicate  and  confecrate  this  his  declaration." 
Ftineral  orations  were  fome  time  ago  in  fafliion.  Regnard^ 
who  was  in  Stockholm  about  the  year  1680,  heard  a  funeral  ora- 
tion at  the  burial  of  a  fervant-maid.  The  prieft,  after  mention- 
ing her  parents  and  the  place  of  her  birth,  praifed  her  as  an  ex- 
cellent cook,  and  enlarged  upon  every  ragout  that  flie  made  in 
perfedtioa.  She  had  but  one  fault,  he  laid,  which  was  the  falting 
her  diihes  too  much ;  but  that  the  fhow'd  thereby  her  prudence, 
of  which  fait  is  the  fymbol ;  a  flroke  of  wit  that  probably  was  ad- 
mired by  the  whole  audience.  Funeral  orations  are  out  of 
£dhion :  the  futility  of  a  trite  panegyric  purchafed  with  moncy^ 
and  indecent  flattery  in  circumflances  that  require  fincerity  and 
truth^. could  not  long  (land  againft  improved  tafte.  The  yearly 
feaft  of  the^afs  that  carried  the  mother  of  God  into  Egypt,  was  a 
mod  ridiculous  farce,  highly  relifhed  in  the  dark  ages  of  Cliriftiani- 
ly.  See  the  defcription  of  that  feaft  in  Voltaire's  general  hiftory  {a). 
The  public  amufcments  of  our  forefathers,  fliow  tlie  groflhefs  of 
their  tafle  after  they  were  reduced  to  barbarifm  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.  The  plays  termed  Niyfierics^  becaufc  they  were  bor- 
row*d  from  the  fcriptures,  incHcate  grols  m;mners  as  well  as  in- 
fimtine  tafle ;  and  yet  in  France,  not  farther  back  than  three  or 
four  centuries,  tliefe  Myftcries  were  fuch  favourites  as  conflantly 
to  make  a  part  at  every  public  fcftival.  The  rcforn^ation  of  reli- 
gion, which  roufed  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  banillicd  tlxat  amufemenr, 
as  not  only  low  but  indecent.  A  fort  of  plays  fucceedcd,  tcnncd 
Moralities^  lefs  indecent  indeed,  but  fcarcc  preferable  in  point  of 


(tf)  Chap.  78. 
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compofition.  Tliefe  Moralities  have  alfo  been  long  baniflied,  ex- 
cept in  Spain,  where  they  ftill  continue  in  vigonn  The  devil  is 
commonly  the  hero :  nor  do  the  Spaniards  make  any  difficulty,  e- 
ven  in  their  more  regular  plays,  to  introduce  fupernatural  and  al- 
legorical beings  upon  the  fame  ftage  with  men  and  women.  The 
Cardinal  Colonna  carried  into  Spain  a  beautiful  buft  of  the  Empe- 
ror Caligula.  In  the  war  about  the  fucceflion  of  Spain,  after  the 
death  of  its  King  Charles  II.  Lord  Gallway,  upon  a  painful  fearchy 
fbimd  that  buft  ferving  as  a  weight  to  a  church-clock. 

In  tlie  days  of  our  barbarous  forefathers,  who  were  governed 
by  pride  as  well  as  by  hatred,  princes  and  men  of  rank  entertainr- 
cd  a  changeling,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fool;  who  being  the 
butt  of  their  filly  jokes,  flattered  their  vanity.  Such  amufement, 
not  lefs  grofs  than  inhuman,  could  not  fhow  its  face  even  in  the 
dawn  of  tafte :  it  was  rendered  lefs  infipid  and  lefs  inhmnan,  by 
entertaining  one  of  real  wit ;  who,  under  diiguife  of  a  fool,  was 
indulged  in  the  moft  fatirical  truths.  Upon  a  further  purification 
of  tafte,  it  was  difcovered,  that  to  draw  amufement  from  folly, 
tqslI  or  pretended,  is  below  the  dignity  of-  human  nature.  More 
refined  amufements  were  invented,  fuch  as  balls,  public  fpedlacles, 
gaming,  and  fociety  with  women.  Parafites,  defcribed  by  Plautus 
and  Terence,  were  of  fiich  a  rank  as  to  be  permitted  to  dine  with 
gentlemen ;  and  yet  were  fo  defpicable  as  to  be  the  butt  of  every 
man's  joke.  They  were  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table ;  and 
the  guefts  diverted  themfelves  with  daubing  their  faces,  and  even 
kicking  and  cuffing  them ;  all  which  was  patiently  bom  for  the  fake 
of  a  plentiful  meal.  They  refembled  the  fools  and  clowns  of  later 
times,  being  equally  intended  to  be  laughed  at :  but  the  parafite  pro- 
feffion  fliows  groffer  manners ;  it  being  lei's  indelicate  to  make  game 
of  fools,  who  were  men  of  the  loweft  rank,  than  of  parafites,  who 
were  gentlemen  by  birth,  tho'  not  by  behaviour. 

Pride,  wliich  introduced  foojs,  brought  dwarfs  alfo  into  fafhion. 

In 
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In  Italy,  fondnefe  for  dwarfs  was  carried  to  extravagance.    *'  Being 
**  at  Rome  in  the  year  1566/'  fays  a  French  writer,  '*  1  was  invited  by 
•*  Cardinal  Vitelli  to  a  feaft,  where  we  were  ferved  by  no  fewer  than 
•*  thirty-four  dwarfs,  mod  of  them  horridly  diftorted/'     Was  not 
the  tafte  of  that  Cardinal  horridly  diflorted  ?     Tlie  fame  author 
adds,  that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.  Kings  of  France,  had  many 
dwarfs :  one  named  Great  John  was  the  lead  ever  had  been  i^ttWy 
if  it  was  not  a  dwarf  at  Milan,  who  was  carried  about  in  a  cage. 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  no  fort  of  commerce  was 
known  in  Europe  but  what  was  carried  on  in  markets  and  fairs. 
Artificers  and  manufa(5lm«^  were  difperfed  through  the  country, 
and  fb  were  monafteries ;  the  towns  being  inhabited  by  none  but 
clergymen,  and  thofe  who  immediately  depended  on  them.     The 
nobility  lived  on  their  eftates,  unlefs  when  they  followed  the  court. 
The  low  people  were  not  at  liberty  to  quit  the  place  of  their  birth : 
the  'utilain  was  annexed  to  the  eftate,  and  thcjlitve^  to  the  pcrfon, 
of  his  lord.     Slavery  foftered  rough  manners ;  and  there  could  be 
no  improvement  in  manners,  nor  in  tafte,  where  there  was  no  fo- 
ciety.     Of  all  the  polite  nations  in  Eiu-ope,  the  Englifh  were  the 
lateft  of  taking  to  a  town-life ;  and  their  progrcfs  in  tafte  and  man- 
ners was  propCMtionally  flow.     By  no  audience  in  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  would  the  following  paffage  in  one  of  Dryden's 
plays  have  been  endured.     **  Jack  Sauce !  if  I  fay  it  is  a  tragedy, 
••  it  fliall  be  a  tragctly  in  fpite  of  you :  teach  your  grandam  how 
••  to  plfe.**    Thefe  plays  are  full  of  fuch  coarfe  ftiuff,  and  yet  con- 
tinued favourites  down  to  the  Revolution.     For  a  long  rime  after 
the  revival  of  arts  and  fcienccs,  Lucan  was  ranked  above  Virgil 
by  every  critic.     Ben  Johnfon,  and  even  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
were  preferred  before  Shakefpeare  * ;  and  the  fublime  genius  of 

•  Yet  Shakefpeare  fpcnt  his  life  in  writing  for  fuch  people.     Unhappy  Shakr- 
fpeare !  nho,  like  his  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  lived  in  an  age  unworthy  of  liim. 

Vol.  I.  P  Milton 
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Milton  made  little  impreflioa  for  more  than  half  a  century  after 
ParaJifc  Loji  was  publilhed.  We  have  Dryden's  authority  that 
tafte  in  his,  time  was  confiderably  refined : 

*'  They  wlio  have  beft  fucceeded  on  tlie  ftage, 
"  Have  Hill  conformed  their  genius  to  their  age. 
*'  Thus  Jolinfon  did  mechanic  humour  fhow, 
'*  When  men  were  dull,  and  convcrfation  low. 
"  Then  comedy  was  favdtlefs,  but  'twas  coarfe : 
"  Cobb's  Tankard  was  a  jeft,  and  Otter's  Horfe. 

Fame  then  was  cheap,  ami  the  firft  comer  fped : 

And  they  have  kept  it  fince  by  being  dead. 

But  were  they  now  to  write,  when  critics  weigh 
*^»Each  line  and  ev'ry  word  throughout  a  play, 
"  None  of  them,  no  not  Johnfon  in  his  height, 
"  Could  pafs  without  allowing  grains  for  weight. 

If  lovjc  and  honour  now  are  higher  rais'd. 

It's  not  the  poet,  but  the  age  is  prais'd : 

Wit's  now  arriv'd  to  a  more  high  degree. 

Our  native  language  more  refin'd  and  free. 

Our  ladies  and  our  men  now  fpeak  more  wit 

In  conve.rfation,  than  thofe  poet?  writ." 


44 


44 


44 


44 
44 
<4 


The  high  opinion  Dryden  had  of  himfelf  and  of  his  age  breakg 
out  in  every  line.  Johnfon  probably  had  the  fame  opinion  of  him^ 
felf  and  of  his  age :  the  prefent  age  is  not  exempted  from  that  bias; 
nor  will  the  next  age  be,  tho'  probably  maturity  in  tafte  wiU  b^ 
dill  later.  We  humble  ourfelves  before  the  antients  who  are  fsg: 
removed  from  us ;  but  not  to  foar  above  our  immediate  prede^ 
cefTors,  would  be  a  fad  mortification.  Many  fcenes  in  Dryden's 
plays,  if  not  lower  thap  Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter's  Horfe,  are  iQorc 

out 
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out  of  place.  In  the  JVild  Gallant y  the  hero  is  a  wretch  conftantly 
cmployM,  not  only  in  cheating  his  creditors,  but  in  cheating  his 
miftrefs,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  fortune.  And  how  abfurd  is 
the  fcene,  where  he  convinces  the  father  of  his  miftrefs  that  the 
devil  had  got  liim  with  child !  The  charadler  of  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
all  is  below  contempt.  The  fcenes  in  the  fame  play,  of  a  bawd 
inftrucling  one  of  her  novices  how  to  behave  to  her  gallants,  and 
of  the  novice  pratSlifing  her  leflbns,  are  perhaps  not  lower  tlian 
Cobb's  Tankard  or  Otter's  Horfe,  but  furely  they  are  lefs  innocent, 
Portugal  was  rifing  in  power  and  fplehdor  when  Ckmoens  wrote 
the  Lufiad ;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  mufic  of  verfe  it  has  merit. 
The  author  however  is  far  from  fhining  in  point  of  tafte.  He 
makes  a  ftrange  jumble  of  Heathen  and  Chriftian  Deities,  *'  Ga- 
ma,'*  obfer\res  Voltaire,  "  in  a  ftorm  addrefles  his  prayers  to 
^  Chrift,  but  it  is  Venus  who  comes  to  his  relief."  Voltaire's 
obfervation  is  but  too  well  founded.  In  the  firft  book,  Jove  fum- 
mons  a  coimcil  of  the  gods,  which  is  defcribed  at  great  length, 
for  no  earthly  purpofe  but  tofhow  that  he  favoured  the  Portu- 
guefe.  Bacchus,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  againft  them  uix)n 
the  following  account,  that  he  himfelf  had  gained  immortal  glory 
as  conqueror  of  the  Indies ;  which  would  be  eclipfcd  if  the  Indies 
ihould  be  conquered  a  fecond  time  by  the  Portuguefe.  A  Moor- 
ilh  commander  having  received  Gama  with  fmiles,  but  with  ha- 
tred in  his  heart,  the  poet  brings  down  Bacchus  from  heaven  to 
confirm  the  Moor  in  his  wicked  purpofes;  which  would  have 
been  perpetrated,  had  not  Venus  intcrpofed  in  Gama's  behalf.  In 
the  fecond  canto,  Bacchus  feigns  himfelf  to  be  a  Chriftian,  in  or- 
der to  deceive  the  Portuguefe ;  but  Venus  implores  her  father  Ju- 
piter to  protcdl  them.  And  yet,  after  all,  I  am  loth  to  condemn 
an  early  writer  for  introducing  Heathen  Deities  as  adlors  in  a  real 
hiftory,  when  in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  celebrated  for  refinement  of 

P  2  tafte^ 
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tafte,  we  find  French  writers,  Boilcau  ia  particular,  guilty  fome* 
times  of  the  fame  abfurdity  {a)^ 

I'ho'  tafte  ill  France  is  more  correal  than  in  any  other  nation, 
it  will  bear  flill  fomc  purification.  The  fccnc  of  a  clyfter-pipe  in 
Moliere  is  too  low  even  for  a  farce ;  and  yet  to  this  day  it  is  adl- 
cd,  with  a  few  foftenings,  before  the  mofl  polite  audience  in 
Europe. 

In  Elements  of  Criticifm  {b)  fcvcral  caufes  are  mentioned  that 
may  retard  tafte  in  its  progrefs  toward  maturity,  and  that  ftill 
more  effedlually  may  give  it  a  retrograde  motion  when  it  is  in  ma- 
turity. There  arc  many  biaffes  both  natural  and  acquired  that 
tend  to  miftead  perfons  even  of  the  beft  t.ifte.  Of  the  latter,  in- 
ftances  are  without  number.  I  feleA  one  or  two  to  fhow  what 
influence  even  the  flighteft  circumftances  have  on  tafte.  The  only 
tree  beautiful  at  all  feafbns  is  the  holly :  in  winter,  its  deep  and 
fhining  green  intitles  it  to  be  the  queen  of  the  grove :  in  fummer, 
this  colour  completes  the  harmonious  mixture  of  ihades  ib  plea- 

fing  in  that  feafon !  Mrs  D is  lively  and  fociable.     She  in 

particular  is  eminent  above  n»ft  of  her  fex  for  a  correft  tafte,  dif- 
play*d  not  only  within  doors  but  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field. 
Having  become  miftrefs  of  a  great  houfc  by  matrimony,  the  moft 
honourable  of  all  titles,  a  group  of  tall  hollies,  which  had  long 
been  fuffered  to  obfcure  a  capital  room,  foon  attraded  her  eye. 
She  took  an  averfion  to  a  hd:ly,  and  was  not  at  eafc  till  the  group 
was  extirpated.  Such  a  bias  is  perfedlly  harmless.  What  follows 
is  not  altogether  fo  excufable.  The  Oxonians  diOiked  the  great 
Newton  becaufe  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  and  they  fkronrtd 
every  book  writ  againft  him.  That  bias,  I  hope,  has  not  come 
down  to  the  prefent  time. 


(a)  Elements  of  Critidfinf  chap.  a*. 
(*)  Chap.  25, 


Refinement 
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Refinement  of  tafie  in  a  nation  is  always  accompanied  with  re- 
finement of  manners :  people  accuftomed  to  behold  order  and  ele- 
gance in  public  bnildings  and  public  gardens,  acquire  urbanity 
in  private.  But  it  is  irkfome  to  trudge  long  in  a  beaten  track, 
£imiliar  to  all  the  world ;  and  therefore,  Icaviag  what  is  fiid  a- 
bove,  like  a  ftatue  curtail'd  of  l^s  and  arms,  I  haften  to  tlie  hi- 
ftcMry  of  the  fine  arts. 

Ufeful  arts  paved  the  way  to  fine  arts.  Men  upon  whom  the 
iSdrmer  had  beftow'd  every  convenience,  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  latter.  Beauty  was  ftudied  in  obje^s  of  fight ;  and  men  of 
tafte  attached  themfehres  to  die  fine  arts,  which  multiply*d  their 
enjoyments  and  improved  tlieir  benevolence.  Sculpture  and 
painting  made  an  early  figure  in  Greece ;  which  afllbrded  plenty 
of  beautiful  <Higinals  to  be  copied  in  thefe  imitative  arts.  Statua- 
ry, a  more  fimple  imitation  than  painting,  was  fbcHier  brought 
to  perfe<5tion :  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias  and  of  Juno  by  Po- 
lycletes,  tbo'  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  were  executed  long 
before  the  art  of  light  and  ihade  was  known.  Apollodorus,  and 
Zeuxis  his  difciple,  who  fiouri&ed  in  the  fifi:eenth  Olympiad, 
were  the  firft  who  figured  in  that  art.  Another  caufe  concurred 
to  advance  ftatuary  before  painting  in  Greece,  viz.  a  great  de- 
mand for  ftatues  of  their  gods.  Archite^re,  as  a  fine  art,  made 
a  flower  progrefe.  Proportions,  upon  which  its  elegance  chief- 
ly depends,  cannot  be  accurately  afirertained,  but  by  an  infinity 
of  trials  in  great  buildings :  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on ;  for  a 
large  and  a  fmall  building  even  of  the  fame  form,  require  differ- 
ent *  proportions.  Gardening,  however,  made  a  ftill  flower  pro- 
grcfs  than  architedlure :  the  palace  of  Alcinoous,  in  the  fevcnth 
book  of  the  Odyflfey,  is  grand  and  highly  ornamented ;  but  his 
garden  is  no  better  than  what  we  term  a  kitchen-garden. 

The  ancient  churches  in  this  ifland  cannot  be  our  own  inven- 
tion, being  imfit  fi^r  a  cold  climate.     The  vaft  fpoce  they  occupy, 

quantity 
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quantity  of  ftone,  and  gloomincfs  by  excluding  the  fun,  afford  a 
rcfrefliing  coolnefs,  and  fit  thepi  for  a  hot  climate  only. .  It  itf 
highly  probable  that  they  have  been  copied  from  the  mofques  in 
the  fouth  of  Spain,  erected  there  by  Jthe  Saracens.  Spain,  when 
ix)ffeffed  by  that  people,  was  the  centre  of  arts  and  fcienccs,  and 
led  the  falhion  in  every  thing  beautiful  and  magnificent. 

From  the  fine  arts  mentioned^  we  proceed  to  literature.  It  is-  a- 
greed  among  all  antiquaries,  that  the  firft  writings  were  in  vef^e, 
and  that  writing  in  profe  was  of  a  much  later  date.  The  firft 
Greek  who  wrote  in  profe,  was  Pherecides  Syrus :  the  firft  Ro- 
man, was  Appius  Coecus,  who  compofed  a  declamation  againft 
Pyrrhus.  The  four  books  of  the  Chatah  Bhade,  which  is  the.fa- 
cred  book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in  verfe  ftanzas ;  and  the 
Arabian  compofitions  in  profe  followed  long  after  thofe  in  verfe. 
To  account  for  that  fingular  fadl,  many  learned  pens  have  been 
employed ;  but  without  fuccefs.  By  fome.  it  has  been  urged,  that 
as  memory  is  the  only  record  of  events  where  writing  is  unknown^ 
liiftory  originally  was  compofed  in  verfe  for  the  iake  of  memory; 
This  is  not  fatisfadlory.  To  undertake  the  painful  talk  of  compo- 
fing  in  verfe  merely  for  the  fake  of  memory,  would  require  more 
forefight  than  ever  was  exerted  by  a  barbarian ;  not  to  mention 
that  other  means  were  ufed  for  preferving  the  memory  of  remark- 
able events,  a  heap  of  ftones^  a  pillar,  or  other  objeft  that  catches 
the  eye.  The  account  given  by  Longinus  is  more  ingenious.  In 
a  fragment  of  his  treatife  on  verfe,  the  only  part  that  remains, 
he  obferves,  **  that  meafiu-e  or  verfe  belongs  to  poetry,,  becaufe 
**  poetry  reprefents  the  various  paffions  with  their  language;  for 
**  which  reafon  the  ancients,  in  their  ordinary  difcourfe^  delivered 
"  their  thoughts  in  verfe  rather  than  in  profe.''  Longinus 
fought,  that  anciently  men  were  more  expofed  to  accidents  and 
dangers,  than  when  they  were  protedled  by  good  government  and 
by  fortified  cities.    But  he  feems  not  to  have  adverted,  that  fear 

and 
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and  grief,  iofpircd  by  dangers  and  misfortunes,  are  better  fuited 
to  humble  profc  than  to  eievated  verfe.  I  add,  that  however  na- 
tural poetical  di6don  may  be  when  one  is  animated  with  any  vi- 
vid paffion,  it  is  not  fuppofable  that  the  ancients  never  .wrote 
nor  fpokebut  when  excited  by  pafTion.  Their  hiftory,  their  laws, 
their  covenant^  were  certainly  -not  compofed  in  that  tone  of 
mind.  •  | 

An  important  article  in  the  progfefs  of  the  fine  arts,  which  wri- 
ters have  not  fuflfciently  attended  to,  will,  if  I  miflake  not,  ex- 
plain this  myftery.  The  article  is  the  profeffion  of  a  bard,  which 
fpning  up  in  early  times  before  writing  was  known,  and  died  a- 
way  gradually  as  writing  turned  more  and  more  common.  The 
curiofity  of  man  is  great  with  refpedt  to  the  tranfadions  of  his 
own  fpeciesj  and  when  fuch  tranfadlions  are  defcribed  in  verfe 
accompanied  with  mufic^  the  performance  is  enchanting.  An 
ear,  a  voice,  fkill  in  inflrumental  mufic,  and  above,  all  a  poetical 
genius,  are  requifite  to  excd  in  tliat  complicated  art.  As  fuch 
talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  pofleflcd  them  were  highly  efteem- 
ed ;  and  hence  the  profei&on  of  a  bard,  which^  befide  natural 
talents^  required  more  culture  and  exercife  than  any  other  known 
art.  Bards  were  capital  perfons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every 
folemnity.  Their  fongs,  which, .  by  recording  the  atchievements 
of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  muft  have  been  the 
entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We  have  Hefiod*s  autho- 
rity, that  in  his  time  bards  were  as  common  as  potters  or  joiners, 
and  as  liable  to  envy.  Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a 
celebrated  bard  {a) ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyfles,  in  the  foHowing  words. 

im)0djttejh.2. 
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O  king !  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclined, 
And  fpare  the  poet's  ever-gentle  kind. 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong, 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  fong. 
Self-taught  I  fing ;  by  heav'n,  and  heav'n  alone^ 
The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bellow)  the  lofty  lay, 
To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 
Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward ; 
'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record.'* 


Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feflivals  anciently,  the  virtues  and 
exploits  of  their  great  men  were  fung  {a).  The  fame  cuftom  pre- 
vailed in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn  from  GarcilafTo  and  other 
authors.  Strabo  {b)  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  Gallic 
bards.  The  following  quotation  is  froxa  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (r).  **  Bardi  quidem  fortia  virorum  illuftrimn  fa^ta,  he- 
"  roicis  compofita  verfibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyrae  modulis,  cantita* 
**  runt."  We  have  for  our  authority  Father  Gobien,  that  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  iflands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly 
admired,  becaufc  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of  their 
anceftorS.  There  are  traces  of  the  fame  kind  among  the  Apak- 
chites  in  North  America  *.     And  we  fhall  fee  afterward  (^,  that 

in 

{a)  Tufculan  Qucftions,  lib.  4.  N<*  3.  &  4, 

{b)  Lib,  4. 

(c)  Lib.  15.  cap.  9w 

(</)  Sketch  7*  Progrefs  of  Manners. 

*  The  firft  feal  that  a  young  Greenlander  catches  is  made  a  feaft  for  the  fiunQy 
and  neighbours*  The  young  champion,  during  the  repaft,  defcants  upon  his  ad* 
drefs  in  catching  the  animal :  the  guefts  admire  his  dexterity,  and  extol  the  flavour 

of 
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in  no  other  part  of  the  world  were  bards  more  honoured  than  in 
Britain  and  Scandinavia.  ' 

Bards  were  the  only  liiftorians  before  writing;  was  introduced. 
Tacitus  {a)  fays,  that  tlie  fongs  of  the  German  bards  were  their 
only  annals.  And  Joannes  Magnus  Archbifliop  of  Upfal  acknow- 
ledges, that  in  compiling  his  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Goths,  he 
h«d  no  other  records  but  the  fongs  of  the  bards.  As  thefe  fongs 
made  an  illuftrious  figure  at  every  feftival,  they  were  conveyed  in 
every  family  by  parents  to  their  children ;  and  in  that  manner 
were  kept  alive  before  writing  was  known. 

The  invention  of  writing  made  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
bard-profefTion.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that  no  poetry  is  fit 
to  be  accompanied  with  mufic,  but  what  is  fimple :  a  complicated 
•thought  or  defcription  requires  the  utmofl:  attenti<m,  and  leaves 
none  for  the  mufic ;  or  if  it  divide  the  auention,  it  makes  but  a 
iaint  impreflion  {b).  The  fimple  operas  of  Quinault  bear  away 
the  palm  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  compofed  by  Boileau  or 
fiacine.     But  when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to  maturity,  is  en- 

of  the  meat.  Their  only  mufic  is  a  fort  of  dnim,  which  accompanies  a  fong  in 
•praiie  of  feal-catching,  in  praife  of  their  anceftors,  or  in  welcoming  the  fun's  re- 
turn to  them.  Here  arc  the  rudiments  of  the  bard-prof cflioo.  The  fong  is  made 
for  a  chorus,  as  many  of  our  ancient  fongs  are.     Take  the  following  example. 

**  The  welcome  fun  returns  again, 
"  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 
'*   And  brines  us  weather  fine  and  fair. 
**  Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 

"The  bard  fir»gs  the  firft  and  tliird  lines,  accompanying  it  with  his  drum  and  with  a 
fort  of  dance.  The  other  lines,  termed  tlxc  burden  of  the  fong,  are  fung  by  the 
guefts. 

(</)  De  moribus  GcrmaDonim,  cap.  a. 

(6)  See  Elemenu  of  Criticifaii  vol.  a.  Appendix. 
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richecl  witli  variety  of  phrafes  fit  to  cxprefs  the  moft  elevated 
thoughts,  men  of  genius  aipired  to  the  higher  drains  of  poetry^ 
leaving  mufic  and  fong  to  the  bards:  which  didinguifhed  the 
profeflion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Homer,  in  a  lax  fenfe, 
may  be  termed  a  bard ;  for  in  that  charadler  he  ftroUed  from  feall 
to  feaft.  But  he  was  not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe  :  he  indeed 
.recited  his  poems  to  crowded  audiences ;  but  his  poems  areitpo 
complex  for  mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fing  them,  nor  ac- 
company them  with  the  lyre.  The  Trovadores  of  Provence  were 
bards  in  the  original  fenfe ;  and  made  a  capital  figure  in  days  of 
ignorance,  when  few  could  read,  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times 
the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in  writing,  which  gave 
every  one  accefs  to  them  without  a  bard ;  and  the  profeffion  funk 
by  degrees  into  oblivion.  Among  the  highlanders  of  Scotland, 
reading  and  writing  in  their  own  tongue  is  not  common  even  at 
prefent ;  and  that  circumftarice  fupported  long  the  bard-profeflion 
among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  neighbouring  nations* 
Oflian  was  the  mod  celebrated  bard  in  Caledonia,  as  Homer  was 
in  Greece  *. 

After  the  foregoing  hidorical  dedudlion,  the  reader  will  perceive 
without  my  aflidance  why  the  fird  writings  were  in  verfe.  .  The 
fongs  of  the  bards,  being  univerfal  favourites,  were  certainly  the 
fird  compofitions  that  writing  was  employed  upon :  tliey  would  be 
carefully  colleded  by  tl\e  mod  Ikilfiil  writers,  in  order  to  preferve 


•  The  imiltitude  are  ftruck  with  what  is  new  and  fplendid,  but  fcldom  continue 
long  in  a  wrong  taftc.  Voltaire  holds  it  to  be  a  ftrong  teftimony  for  the  Gierufa- 
Icme  Libcrata,  that  even  the  gondoliers  in  Venice  have  it  mo Hly  by  heart;  and 
that  one  no  fooncr  pronounces  a  ftanza  than  another  carries  it  on.  The  works  of 
Oflian  have  the  fame  teftimony  for  them :  there  are  not  many  highlanders,  even  of 
the  loweft  rank>  but  can  repeat  long  paflages  out  of  thcm« 

them 
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them  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  following  part  of  the  pro- 
grcfs  is  equally  obvious.  People  acquainted  with  no  written  com- 
pofitions  but  ^at  were  in  verfe,  compofed  in  verfe  their  laws^ 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  every  memorable  tranfadlion  that 
was  intended  to  be  preferved  in  memory  by  writing.  But  when 
fubjefts  of  writing  multiplied  and  became  more  and  more  invol- 
ve, when  people  began  to  reafon,  to  teach,  and  to  harangud, 
they  were  obliged  to  defcend  ro  humble  profe :  for  to  confine  k 
writer  or  fpeaker  to  verfe  in  handling  fubjedls  of  that  naturi?^ 
would  be  a  burden  unfupportable. 

The  profe  compofitions  of  early  hiflorians  arc  all  of  them  dra- 
matic. A  writer  deftitute  of  art  is  naturally  prompted  to  relate 
fa6b  as  he  faw  them  performed :  he  introduces  his  perfonages  as 
{peaking  and  conferring ;  and  he  himfelf  relates  what  was  a(5led 
and  not  fpoke.  The  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are 
compofed  in  that  mode ;  and  fo  addicted  to  the  dramatic  are  die 
authors  of  thofe  books,  that  they  frequently  introduce  God  him- 
felf into  the  dialogue.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fimplicity  of  that 
mode  is  happily  fuited  to  the  poverty  of  every  language  in  its 
cariy  periods.  The  dramatic  mode  has  a  delicious  effedl  in  ex- 
preffing  fentiments,  and  every  thing  that  is  fimple  and  tender  {a). 
Take  the  following  inftance  of  a  low  incident  becoming  by  that 
means  not  a  little  interefting.  Naomi  having  loft  her  hufband  and 
her  two  fons  in  foreign  parts,  and  purpofing  to  return  to  the  land 
of  her  forefathers,  faid  to  her  two  daughters  in  law,  "  Go,  return 
"  each  to  her  mother's houfe :  the  Lord  deal  kindly  with  you,  as 
*'  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  The  Lord  grant 
**  you  that  you  may  find  reft,  each  of  you  in  the  houfe  of  her  huf- 
**  band.     Then  fhe  kiflcd  them :  and  they  lift  up  their  voice  and 

{a)  Sec  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  22. 

0^2  **  wept. 
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*'  wept.  And  they  faid  unto  her,  Surely  we  will  return  with  tliee 
*'  unto  thy  people.  And  Naomi  faid,  Turn  again,  my  daugh- 
"  ters :  why  will  ye  go  with  me  ?  are  there  yet  any  more  fons  in 
"  my  womb,  that  they  may  be  your  hufbands  ?  Turn  again, 
my  daughters,  go  your  way,  for  1  am  too  old'to  have  an  hxx€r 
band  :  if  I  fliould  fay,  1  have  hope,  if  I  fhould  have  a  hufband 
alfo  to  night,  and  fhould  alfo  bear  fons ;  would  ye  tarry  ibr 
them  till  they  were  grown  ?  would  ye  ftay  for  them  from  ha- 
ving hufbands?  nay,  my  daughters:  for  it  grieveth  me  much 
for  your  fakes,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  againfl: 
me.  And  they  lift  up  their  voice,  and  wept  again :  and  Orpah 
"  kiffed  her  mother  in  law,  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.  And  fhe 
**  faid.  Behold,  thy  fifler  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people, 
and  unto  her  gods :  return  thou  after  thy  fifler  in  law.  And 
Ruth  faid,  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  fol- 
lowing after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goefl,  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgefl  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  fhall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diefl,  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  fo  to  jjie,  and  more -alfo,  if 
ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me.  When  fhe  faw  that  fhe  was 
fledfafUy  minded  to  go  with  her,  then  fhe  left  fpeaking  unto 
her. 

"  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Beth-lehera.  And  it 
came  to  pafs  when  they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem,  that  all  the 
city  was  moved  about  them,  and  they  faid.  Is  this  Naomi  I 
And  fhe  faid  unto  them.  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara : 
for  the  Ahnighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  I  went  out 
full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again  empty :  why 
then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  feeing  the  Lord  hath  teflified  againii 
me,  and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicled  me  ?  So  Naomi  returned, 
and  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  her  daughter  in  law  with  her,  which 

*'  returned 
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returned  out  of  the  country  of  Moab :  and  they  came  to  Beth- 
lehem in  the  beginning  of  barley-harveft. 
*'  And  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her  hufband's,  a  mighty  man 
of  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Elimelech  ;  and  his  name  was  Boaz. 
And  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  faid  unto  Naomi,  Let  me  now  go  to 
the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn  after  him  in  whofe  fight  I 
**  fhall  find  grace.  And  fhe  faid  unto  her,  Go,  my  daughter. 
And  lh6  went,,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
"  reapers  :  and  her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belong- 
**  ing  unto  Boaz,  who  was  of  the  kindred  of  Elimelech. 

**  And  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth-lehem,  and  faid  unto  the 
**  reapers.  The  Lord  be  with  you  :  and  they  anfwered  him.  The 
**  Lord  blefs  thee.  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  his  fervant  that  was 
•*  fet  over  the  reapers,  Whofe  damfel  is  this  ?  And  the  fervant 
*'  that  was  fet  over  the  reapers  anfwered  and  faid.  It  is  the  Moa- 
**  bitifh  damfel  that  came  back  with  Naomi,  out  of  the  country 
"  of  Mojlb  ;  and  £hc  faid,  I  pray  you,  let  me  glean,  and  gather 
**  after  the  reapers^  amongft  the  fheaves  :  fo  fhe  came,  and  hath 
**  continued  even  fi-om  the  morning  until  now,  that  fhe  tarried 
**  a  little  in  the  houfe.  Then  faid  Boaz  unto  Ruth,  Hcareft  thou 
**  not,  my  daughter  ?  Go  not  to  glean  in  another  field,  neither 
"  go  from  hence,  but  abide  here  fafl  by  my  maidens.  Let  thine 
*'  eyes  be  on. the  field  that  they  do  reap,  and  go  thou  after  them  : 
**  have  I  not  charged  die  young  men,  that  they  fhall  not  touch 
**  thee  ?  and  when  thou  art  athirft,  go  unto  the  vcfTels,  and  drink 
"  of  that  which  the  young  men  have  drawn.  Then  flic  fell  on  her 
**  face,  and  bowed  herfelf  to  the  ground,  and  faid  unto  him, 
•*  Why  have  1  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  flioulJll  take 
**  knowledge  of  me,  feeing  I  am  a  ftranger  ?  And  Boaz  anfwer- 
"  ed  and  faid  unto  her.  It  hath  fully  been  fhewcd  me  all  that 
*'  thou  hafl  done  unto  thy  mother  in  law  fince  the  death  of  thine 
**  huiband :  and  how  thou  hafl  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
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*'  and  tlie  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which 
*'  thou  kneweft  not  heretofore.  The  Lord  recompenfe  thy  work, 
and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,.  un- 
der whofe  wings  thou  art  come  to  tnift.  Then  fhe  iaid,  Let  me 
find  favour  in  thy  fight,  my  lord,  for  that  thou  haft  comforted 
me,  and  for  that  thou  haft  fpoken  friendly  unto  thine  hand- 
"  maid,  though  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thine  handmaidens. 
**  And  Boaz  faid  unto  her.  At  meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and 
eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morfel  in  the  vinegar.  And  fhe 
fat  befide  the  reapers :  and  he  reached  her  parched  com,  and 
{he  did  eat,  and  was  fuificed,  and  left.  And  when  fhe  was 
rifen  up  to  glean,  Boaz  commanded  his  young  men,  faying, 
Let  her  glean  even  among  the  fheaves,  and  reproach  her  not. 
And  let  fall  alfo  fome  of  the  handfdls  of  purpofe  for  her,  and 
leave  them,  that  Ihe  may  glean  them,  and  rebuke  her  not.  So 
*'  (lie  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  fhe  had 
^  gleaned  :  and  it  was  about  an  ephah  of  barley. 

"  And  fhe  took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city  :  and  her  mother 
**  in  law  faw  what  fhe  had  gleaned :  and  fhe  brought  forth,  and 
**  gave  to  her  that  flie  had  referved,  after  fhe  was  fuiBccd.  And 
her  mother  in  Liw  faid  unto  her.  Where  haft  thou  gleaned  to 
day  ?  and  where  wroughteft  thou  ?  blefTed  be  he  that  did  take 
knowledge  of  thee.  And  fhe  fhewed  her  mother  in  law  with 
*'  whom  fhe  had  wrought,  and  faid,  The  mans  name  with  whom 
*'  I  wrought  to  day,  is  Boaz.  And  Naomi  faid  unto  her  daughter 
**  in  law,  Bleflcd  be  he  of  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  ofF  his 
"  kindnefs  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  And  Naomi  faid  imto 
*'  her.  The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto  us,  one  of  our  nextkinfmen. 
And  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  faid.  He  faid  unto  me  alfo.  Thou 
fhalt  keep  faft  by  my  young  men,  until  they  have  ended  all  my 
*'  harveft.  And  Naomi  fliid  unto  Ruth  her  daughter  in  law,  It  is 
"  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out  with  his  maidens,  that 
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"  they  meet  thee  not  in  any  other  field.  So  flie  kept  faft  by  the 
*'  maidens  of  fioaz  to  glean,  unto  the  end  of  barley-harveft,  and 
**  of  wheat-hai'veft  ;  and  dwelt  with  her  mother  in  law. 

"  Then  Naomi  her  mother  in  law  faid  unto  her,  My  daughter, 
**  Ihall  I  not  feek  reft  for  thee,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ? 
*'  And  now  is  not  Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with  whofe  maidens  thou 
waft  ?  Behold  he  winnoweth  barley  to  night  in  the  tlirefhing- 
floor.  Wafh  thy  felf  therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and  put  thy 
raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  floor :  but  make 
not  thyfclf  known  unto  the  man,  until  he  fh^l  have  done  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  And  it  fhall  be  when  he  lieth  down,  that 
tho\»  fhalt  mark  the  place  where  he  fhall  lie,  and  thou  fhalt  go 
"  in,  and  imcover  his  feet,  and  lay  thee  down,,  and  he  will  tell 
"  thee  what  thou  fhalt  do.  And  fhe  faid  unto  her,  All  that  thou 
**  fayft  unto  me,  I  will  do. 

"  And  fhe  went  down  unto  the  floor,  and  did  according  to  all 
*'  that  her  mother  in  law  bade  her.  And  when  Boaz  had  eaten 
"  and  drunk,  and  his  heart  was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at 
**  the  end  of  the  heap  of  com  :  and  fhe  came  foftly,  and  unco- 
**  vered  his  feet,  and  laid  her  down. 

**  And  it  came  to  pafs  at  midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid, 
•*  and  turned  himfelf :  and  behold,  a  woman  lay  at  his  feet.  And 
**  he  faid,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  fhe  anfwered,  I  am  Ruth  thine 
**  handmaid :  fprcad  therefore  thy  Ikirt  over  thine  handmaid,  for 
**  thou  art  a  near  kinfman.  And  he  fliid,  Bleflcd  be  thou  of  the 
"  Lord,  my  daughter:  for  thou  haft  fliewed  more  kindncfs  in 
"  the  latter  end,  than  at  the  beginning,  inafinuch  as  thou  fol- 
•*  lowed  ft  not  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my 
daughter,  fear  not,  I  will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou  requireft :  for 
all  the  city  of  my  people  doth  know,  that  thou  art  a  virtuous 
woman.  And  now  it  is  true,  that  I  am  thy  near  kinfman :  how- 
bcit  there  is  a  kinfman  nearer  than  I.     Tarry  this  night,  and  it 
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fliall  be  in  the  morning,  that  if  he  will  perform  unto  tliee  the 
part  of  a  kinfman,  well,  let  him  do  the  kinfmans  part ;  but  if 
he  will  not  do  the  part  of  a  kinfman  to  thee,  then  will  I  do  the 
part  of  a  khifman  to  thee,  as  the  Lord  liveth  :  lie  down  imtil 


the  morning. 
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And  file  lay  at  his  feet  until  the  morning  :  and  (he  rofe  up 
**  before  one  could  know  another.  And  he  faid,  Let  it  not  be 
"  known  that  a  woman  came  into  the  floor.  Alfo  he  faid,  Bring 
**  the  vail  that  tliou  haft  upon  thee,  and  hold  it.  And  when  fhe 
*'  held  it,  he  meafurcd  fix  meafures  of  barley,  and  laid  it  on  her: 
*'  and  (lie  went  into  the  city.  And  when  fhe  came  to  her  mo- 
*'  ther  in  law,  fhe  faid.  Who  art  thou,  my  daughter  ?  And  fhe 
'*  told  her  all  that  the  man  had  done  to  her.  And  fhe  faid,  Thefe 
"  fix  meafures  of  barley  gave  he  me  ;  for  he  faid  to  me,  Go  not 
**  empty  unto  thy  mother  in  law.  Then  faid  fhe.  Sit  ftill,  my 
''  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will  fall :  for  the 
*'  man  will  not  be  in  reft,  until  he  have  finifhed  the  thing  this 
''  day. 

*'  Tlien  went  Boaz  up  to  the  gate,  and  fat  him  down  there : 
"  and  behold,  the  kinfman  of  w^hom  Boaz  fpake,  came  by  ;  unto 
*'  whom  he  faid,  Ho,  fuch  a  one,  turn  afide,  fit  down  here. 
"  And  he  turned  afide  and  fat  down.  And  he  took  ten  men  of 
**  the  ciders  of  the  city,  and  faid,  Sit  ye  down  here.  And  they 
**  fat  down.  And  he  faid  unto  the  kinfinan,  Naomi  that  is  come 
"  ao-ain  out  of  the  country  of  Moab,  fellcth  a  parcel  of  land, 
**  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's.  And  I  thought  to  adver- 
**  tile  thee,  faying.  Buy  it  before  the  inhabitants,  and  before  the 
"  elders  of  my  people.  If  thou  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem  it ;  but  if 
'*  thou  will  not  redeem  it,  then  tell  me,  that  I  may  know :  for 
"  there  is  none  to  redeem  it  befides  thee,  and  1  am  afcer  thee.  And 
"  he  faid,  I  will  redeem  it.  Then  faid  Boaz,  What  day  thou 
"  buyeft  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi,  thou  muft  buy  it  alfo  of 
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*•  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raife  up  the  name 
**  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance. 

**  And  the  kinfman  faid,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  my  felf,  left  I  mar 
**  mine  own  inheritance :  redeem  thou  my  right  to  thy  felf,  for  I 
*'  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in 
**  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming,  and  concerning  changing,  for  to 
**  confirm  all  things :  a  man  plucked  off  his  Ihoe,  and  gave  it  to 
"  his  neighbour:  and  this  was  a  teftimony  in  Ifrael.  Therefore 
*'  the  kinfinan  faid  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee :  fo  he  drew  off  his 
**  (hoe. 

**  And  Boaz  faid  unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people^  Ye  are 
**  witneflcs  this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's, 
*^  and  all  that  was  Chilion^s,  and  Mahlon*s,  of  the  hand  of  Naomi. 
**  Moreover,  Ruth  the  Moabitefs,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  have  I 
**  purchafed  to  be  my  wife,  to  raife  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
**  his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off  from 
*'  among  his  brethren,  and  from  the  gate  of  h!s  place:  ye  are  wit- 
"•*  neffes  this  day.  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and 
**  the  elders  faid,  Wfc  are  witnefles:  The  Lord  make  the  woman 
^  that  is  come  into  thine  houfe,  like  Rachel,  and  like  Leah, 
*•  which  two  did  build  the  houfe  of  Ifrael :  and  do  thou  worthily 
"^  in  Ephratah,  and  be  Yimous  in  Beth-ldiem.  And  let  thy  houfe 
**  be  like  the  houfe  of  Pharez  (whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah)  of 
*•  the  feed  which  the  Lord  (hall  give  thee  of  this  young  wo- 
^  man. 

^  So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  (he  was  his  wife  :  and  when  he  went 
^  in  unto  her,  the  Lord  gave  her  conception,  and  fhe  bare  a 
**  ion.  And  the  women  faid  unto  Naomi,  Blefled  be  the  Lord, 
^  which  hath  not  left  thee  this  day  without  a  kinfman,  that  his 
**  name  may  be  famous  in  Ifrael.  And  he  Ihall  be  unto  thee  a  re- 
"  ftorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourifher  of  thine  old  age :  for  thy 
*•  daughter  in  law  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better  to  thee  than 
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*'  fcvcu  fons,   hath  born  him.     And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and 
"  laid  it  in  her  bofom,  and  became  nurfe  unto  it  {a).^\ 

The  dramatic  mode  is  far  from  pleafing  fo  much  in  relating  bare 
hiftorical  fa<fls.     Take  the  following  example. 

"  Wherefore  Nathan  fpake  unto  Bath-fheba  the  mother  of  So- 
"  lomon,  faying,  Haft  thou  not  heard  that  Adbnijah  the  fbn  of 
Haggith  doth  reign,  and  David  our  lord  knoweth  it  not  ?  Now 
therefore  come,  let  me,  I  pray  thee',  give  thee  counfel,  that  thou* 
may  ft  fave  thine  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy  fbn  Solomon. 
Go,  and  get  thee  in  unto  king  David,  and  fay  unto  him,  Didft* 
not  thou,  my  lord  O  king,  fwear  unto  thine  handmaid,  fay- 
ing, Affuredly  Solomon  thy  fon  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he 
fhall  fit  upon  my  throne  ?  why  then  doth  Adonijah  reign  ?  Be-- 
hold,  while  thou  yet  talkeft  there  with  the  king,  I  will  alfo  come 
in  after  thee,  and  confirm  thy  words. 

"  And  Bath-fheba  went  in  unto  the  king,  into  the  chamber : 
and  the  king  wa^  very  old  ;  and  Abifhag  the  Shunammite  mi- 
niftered  unto  die  king.  And  Bath-fheba  bowed,  and  did  obei- 
fance  unto  the  king  :  and  the  king  faid.  What  wouldft  thou  ^ 
And  fhe  faid  unto  him^  My  lord,  thou  fwareft  by  the  Lord- 
"  thy  God  unto  thine  handmaid,  faying,  Afluredly  Solomon  thj 
*'  fon  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne  :  and 
"  now  behold,  Adonijah  reigneth ;  and  now  my  lord  the  king", 
**  thou  knoweft  it  not.  And  he  hath,  flain  oxen,  and  i^t  cattle, 
"  and  fheep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  the  fbns  of  the 
•*  king,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the  hoft : 
**  but  Solomon  thy  fervant  hath  he  not  called.  And  thou,  my 
•'  lord  O  king,  the  eyes  of  all  Ifrael  are  upon  thee,  that  thou^ 
^*  fliouldft  tell  them  who  Ihall  fit  on  the  throne  of  my  l<M:d  the 

[a)  Ruth,  i,  8. — iv.  16* 
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kingf  after  hitti,  Oliicrwife  it  fhall  come  to  pafs,  when  my  lord 
^*  the  king  fhall  fleep  with  his  fathers,  that  I  and  my  fon  Solo- 
^^  mon  fhall  be  counted  offenders. 

And  lo,  while  fhe  yet  talked  with  the  king,  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet alfo  came  in.  And  they  told  the  ^  king,  faying,  Behold, 
•**  Nathan  the  prophet.  And  when  he  was  come  in  before  the 
**-king,  he  bowed  himfyf  before  the  king  with  his  face  to  the 
^*  ground.  And  Nathan  faid,  My  lord  O  king,  haft  thou  faid, 
^^.Adonijah  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne? 
^*  Eor  he  is  gone  down  this  day,  and  hath  flain  oxen,  and  fat 
^*  cattle,  and  flieep  in  abundance,  and  hath  called  all  tUe  king*s 
^*  fons,  and  the  captains  of  the  hoft,  and  Abiathar  the  prieft ;  and 
*^  behold,  they  eat  and  drink  before  him,  and  fay,  God  fave 
king  Adooijah,  But  joae,  e^n  me  thy  fervant,  and  Zadok  the 
prieft,  and  Benaiah  the  fbn  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  fervant  Solo- 
**  mon  hath  he  aqt  called.  Is  this  thing  done  by  my  lord  the  king, 
and  thou  haft  not  fhewed  it  unto  thy  fervant,  who  fhould  fit  on 
the  throne  of  my  ford  the  king  after  him  ? 

Then  king  David  anfwered  and  faid.  Call  me  Bath-fheba : 
^*  and  {he  came  into  the  king's  prefence,  and  ftood  before  the 
**  king.  And  the  king  fware,  and  faid,  As  the  Lord  Kveth,  that 
*^  hath  redeemed  my  foul  out  of  all  diftrefs,  even  as  I  fware  un- 
to thee  by  the  Lord  God  of  Ifirael,  faying,  Affiuredly  Solomon 
thy  fon  fhall  reign  after  me,  and  he  fhall  fit  upon  my  throne 
in  my  ftead  ;  even  fo  will  I  certainly  do  this  day.  Then  Bath- 
**  fheba  bowed  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reverencxj  to 
***  the  Idng,  and  faid.  Let  my  lord  king  David  live  for  ever. 

**  And  king  David  laid.  Call  me  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan 
*^  the  prophet^  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada.  And  they  came 
**  before  the  king.  The  king  alfo  faid  unto  them.  Take  with  you 
*'  the  fervants  of  your  lord,  and  caufe  Solomon  my  fon  to  ride 
^  upon  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him  down  to  Gihon.     And 
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"  let  Zadok  th?  pricft,  and  Natlian  the  prophet,  anoint  him  there 
king  over  Ifrael :  and  blow  ye  with  the  trumpet,  and  fay,  God 
fave  king  Solomon.  Then  ye  fliall  come  up  after  him,  that  he 
may  come  and  fit  upon  my  throne  j  for  he  ihall  be  king  in  my 
"  (lead :  and  I  have  appomted  him  to  be  ruler  over  Ifrael,  and  a- 
*'  ver  Judah.  And  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada  anfwered  the 
^^  king,  and  faid,  Amen:  the  Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  king  iky 
•'  fb  too.  As  the  Lord  hath  been  with  my  lord  the  king,  even  fb 
^^  be  he  with  Solomon,  and  make  his  throne  greater  then  the  throne 
of  my  lord  king  David.  So  Zadok  the  priefl,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethitea- 
and  the  Pelethites,  went  down,  and  caufed  Solomon  to  ride  up* 
"  on  king  David's  mule,  and  brought  him  to  Gihon.  And  Zadok 
"  the  pried  took  an  horn  of  oyl  ofit  of  the  tabernacle,  and  anoint^ 
"  ed  Solomon:  and  they  blew  the  trumpet,^  and  all  the  people 
^^  faid,  God  fave  king  Solomon*  And  all  the  people  came  up  af-* 
*'  ter  him,  and  the  people  piped  with  pipes,  and  rejoyced  with 
*'  great  joy,  fo  that  the  earth  rent  with  the  fovind  of  then^ 

**  And  Adonijah,  and  all  the  guefts  that  were  with  him,  heard 
^^  it,  as  they  had  made  an  end  of  eating  :  and  when  Joab  heard 
"  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  he  faid.  Wherefore  is  this  noife  of 
*'  the  city,  being  in  an  uprcwre  ?  And  while  he  yet  fpake,  behold,. 
''  Jonathan  the  fon  of  Abiatliar  the  prieft  came,  and  Adonijah' 
^^  faid  unto  him.  Come  in,  for  thou  art  a  valiant  man^  and 
*'  bringeft  good  tidings.  And  Jonathan  anfwered  and  faid  to  A- 
*'  donijah.  Verily  our  lord  king  David  hath  made  Sdlomon  king» 
^^  And  the  king  has  fent  with  him  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathaa 
^^  the  prophet^  and  Benaiah  the  fon  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Chere* 
^^  tliites,  and  the  Peletliites,  and  they  have  caufed  him  to  ride  up- 
**  on  the  king's  mule.  And  Zadok  the  prieft,  and  Nathan  the 
**  prophet  have  anointed  him  king  in  Gihon :  and  they  are  come 
•*  up  from  thence  rgoycing,  fo  that  the  city  rang  again :  this  is 

''  the 
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^  the  Hoiife  that  ye  hav^  heard.  And  alio  Sol6moti  fitteth  on  t&c 
*^  tltfone  of  the  kingdom.  And  ]iK»t<>yer  the  king's  fervanti 
^^  came  to  blefi  our  lord  king  David,  faying,  God  make  the  name 
^^  of  Solomon  better  dian  thy  name,  and  make  his  throne  great- 
^^  er  than  thy  thnme;  and  the  king  bowed  himfeif  upon  the  bed. 
^^  And  alio  dkus  iaid  the  king,  Blefled  be  the  Lord  God  of  lirad, 
^^  which  hath  given  one  to  fit  on  fay  throne  this  day,  mine  eye$ 
^^  crttx  fedng  it.  And  all  the  gueite  that  were  with  Adonijah 
^  wete  afraid,  and  roie  cp,  and  went  every  man  his  way  [a)^. 

In  die  example  here  given  are  found  frequent  repetitions ;  not 
however  by  the  ian^e  perfon,  but  by  difierent  peribns  who  have 
occafion  in  the  courfe  of  the  (lory  to  iay  the  iame  things  ;  which 
is  natural  in  the  dxamatic  mode,  where  things  are  reprefented  pre^ 
ciiely  a»  they  were  tranfaded.  In  that  view,  Homer^s  repetitions^ 
are  a  beamy,  not  a  blemiih  ;  for  they  are  confined  to  the  drama- 
tic part,  and  never  occor  in  the  narrative. 

But  the  dramatic  mode  of  compaction,  however  fdeafing, 
is  tedious  and  intolerable  in  a  long  hiiUxry.  In  the  progjref^ 
of  fociecy  new  appetites  and  new  paifions  arife ;  men  ccmie  to 
be  invcdved  with  each  otlier  in  various  conne<5lioa6 ;  incidenti 
add  events  multiply^  and  hiftbry  becomes  intricate  by  an  end« 
Vffe  vasiety  of  circumftances.  Dialogue  accordingly  iis  more  fjpa- 
fingly  uied,  and  in  hiftory  plain  narradcm  k  mixed  with  k« 
Narratioa  is  as  it  were  the  ground-work^  and  dialogue  is  caifed 
nptm,  it,  like  flowers  in  embroidery.  Homer  is  adimtted  by  all  to 
be  the  great  aaafter  in  that  mode  of  compo&tioti.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfeA  in  that  refpedl  than  the  Iliad.  The  Odyfley  is  far  in- 
ferior ;  and  to  guard  myfelf  againft  the  cenfuitf  of  the  blind  ad* 
of  Homer,  a  tribe  exriy?mriy  fonaidaUtt,  I  call  to  my 
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aid  a  celebrated  critic,  whofe  fuperior  taft€  axul  judgement  never 
has  been  difputed.  "  The  Odyfley,"  fays  Longinus,  '*  fliows 
^'  how  natural  it  is  for  a  writer  of  a  great  genius,  in  his  decli- 
*'  ning  age,  to  fink  down  to  fabulous  narration  ;  for  th^t  Homer 
"  compofcd  the  Odyfley  after  the  Iliad  is  evident  from  many 
**  circumftances.  As  the  Iliad  was  compofed  while  his  genius 
**  was  in  its  grcateft  vigour,  the  ftrudlure  of  that  work  is  drama- 
^*  tic  and  full  of  ai5lion ;  the  Odyfley,  on  the  contrary,  is  moftly  em- 
"  ploy'd  in  narration,  proceeding  from  the  coldnefs  of  old  age. 
*'  In  that  later  compofition.  Homer  may  be  compared  to  the  fct- 
^'  ting  fun,  which  has  ftill  the  fame  greatnefs,  but  not  the  fame 
**  ardor  or  force.  We  fee  not  in  the  Odyfley  that  fublime  of  the 
"  Iliad  which  conftantly  proceeds  in  the  fame  animated  tone, 
^'  that  ftrong  tide  of  motions  and  paflioiis  flowing  fucceflively.  like 
"  waves  in  a  ftorm.  But  Homer,  Hke  the  ocean,  is  great,  even 
"  when  he  ebbs,  and  lofes  himfelf  in  narration  and  incredible 
**  fidlions  ;  witnefs  his  defcription  of  tempefts,  the  adventures  of 
*'  Ulyfles  with  Polyphemus  (lie  Cyclops,  and  many  others  V* 

The  narrative  mode  came  in  time  fb  to  prevail,  that  in  a  long 
chain  of  hiftory,  the  writer  commonly  leaves  oflF  dialogue  altogether; 
Early  writers  of  that  kind  appear  to  have  very  little  judgement  in 
diftinguifliing  capital  faifls  from  minute  circumftances,  (uch  as  can 
be  fupply'd  by  the  reader  without  being  mentioned.  The  hiftory 
of  the  Trojan  war  by  Dares  Phrygius  is  a  curious  inftance  of  that 
cold  and  creeping  manner  of  compofition.  Take  the  following 
paflage.     Hercules  having  made  a  defcent  upon  Troy,  flew  King 


•  Tie  Pilgrinfs  Progrefs  and  lHobinfon  CrufoCy  great  favourites  of  the  vulgar,  arc 
compofed  in  a  ftyle  enlivened  like  that  of  Homer  by  a  proper  mixture  of  the  dra« 
matic  and  narrative  \  and  upon  that  account  chiefly  have  been  tranilated  into  fc* 
veral  European  languages. 

Laomedon^ 
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Laomedon^  and  madfe  a  prefent  of  Hefione,  the  King's  daughter^ 
V>  Telamon  his  companion.  Priamiis,  who  fucceeded  to  the  king-. 
dam  of  Troy  upon  the  death  of  his  father  Laomedon,  fent  Ante- 
norto  demand  his  fifter  Hefione.  Om-  author  proceeds  in  the 
following  manner.  "  Antenor,  as  commanded  by  Priamus,  took 
"  fliipping,  and  failed  to  Magnefia,  where  Peleus  refided.  Peleus. 
"  entertained  him  hofpitably  three  days,  and  the  fourth  day 
^  demanded  whence  he  came.  •  Antenor  faid,  that  he  was 
**  ordered  by  Priamns  to  demand  from  the  Greeks,  that  they 
•*  fliould  reftore  Hefione.  When  Peleus  heard  this  he  was  angr}\ 
"  becaufe  it  concerned  his  family,  Telamon  being  his  brother  j 
"  and  ordered  the  ambafl&dor  to  depart.  Antenor,  without  de- 
**  lay,  retired  to  his  ftiip,  and  failed  to  Salamis,  where  Telamon 
"  refided,  and  demanded  of  him,  that  he  fhould  reflbre  Hefione 
"  to  her  brother  Prianras  ;  as  it  was  unjufl  to  detain  fo  long  in 
"  fervitude  a  young  woman  of  royal  births  Telamon  anfwered, 
"  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  Priamus  ;  and  that  he  would  not 
•*  reflore  what  he  had  i^ceived  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  ;  and 
**  ordered  Antenor  to  leave  the  ifland.  Antenor  went  to  Achaia  j 
**  and  failing  from  thence  to  Caflor  and  Pollux,  demanded  of 
"  them  to  fatisfy  Priamus,  by  reftoring  to  him  his  fifter  Hefione. 
**  Caft«*  and  PoJlux  denied  that  they  had  done  any  injury  to  Pri- 
amus, but  that  Laomedon  had  firft  injured  them  ;  ordering 
Antenor  to  depart.  From  thence  he  failed  to  Neftor  in  Pylus, 
telling  him  the  caufe  of  his  coming ;  which  when  Neflor  heard, 
he  begun  to  exclaim,  how  Antenor  durft  fet  his  foot  in  Greece, 
feeing  the  Greeks  were  firft  injured  by  the  Phrygians.  When 
Antenor  found  that  he  had  obtained  nothing,  and  that  Pri- 
**  amus  was  contumelioufly  treated,  he  went  on  fhipboard,  and 
**  returned  home."  The  Roman  hiftories  before  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero are  chronicles  merely.  Cato,  Fabius,  Pi<5lor,  and  Pifo,  con- 
fined 
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fined  thcmfclves  to  naked  fa6l$  {a).  In  the  Augufis  Hifiww  ferif^ 
tores  TTC  find  nothing  but  a  jejune  narrative  of  fa^ts^  commoalf 
of  very  little  moment,  conceming  a  degenerate  people,  without  a 
finglc  incident  that  can  roufe  the  imagination,  or  ezexxriie  die 
judgement.  The  monkxfli  hiftoiries  are  all  of  them  compofed  itt 
die  fame  manner  *. 

The  dry  narrative  manner  being  very  Htde  intcrcfting  or  agree- 
able, a  tafte  fibr  embcHtfhment  prompted  £3me  writers  tx>  be  copious 
and  verbofe.  Saxo  Grammaticus^  who  in  the  i  idi  century  composed 
in  Latin  a  hiftory  of  Denmark,  iurprifingly  pure  at  that  early 
period,  is  extremely  verbofe  and  fiilL  of  taucolc^es.  Such  a  ftyle, 
at  any  rate  unplea^t,  is  intolerable  in  a  modern  tongue,  before 
it  ia  emiched  with  a  ftock  of  phrafes  for  expreffing  aptty  the  great 
variety  of  incidencs  that  enter  into  hiftory.  Take  the  fbUowing 
example  out  of  aix  endlefs  number,  Hemy  VIL  of  England,  ha- 
ving the  young  Queen  of  Naples  in  view  for  a  wife,  deputed 
three  meti  in  charader  of  ambafifadors,  to  vifit  her,  and  t9  anfwcr 
certain  qucftwis  contained  in  curious  and  cxqui/ite  tnfirufH&ns  for  tal- 
king a  Jiiruey  rf  her  perfon^  compicxion^  ^c.  as  ezpref&d  by  Bacoii 
in  his  life  of  that  prince.  One  of  die  inftrudtions  was,  to  pro- 
cure a  pidhu^e  of  the  Queen;  which  one  would  think  could  not  re* 


*  Euripides,  in  his  Photnicians,  introduces  Ocdtpus,  uader  icntencc  of  baadfli* 
ment  and  blind,  calling  for  kis  ftaff^  his  daughter  Antigone  putting  it  in  his  hasd^ 
and  dire£Ung  every  liep,  to  keep  him  from  ftumbling.  Such  minute  clrcumQaiv 
ces,  like  what  are  frequent  in  Richardfon's  novels,  tend  indeed  to  make  the  reader 
conceive  himfelf  to  be  a  fpcAator  {h) :  but  whether  that  advanuge  be  not  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  languor  of  a  creeping  narratiirey  majr  be  jufUy  doubled* 

{a)  Cicero  Di  Oratort,  lU.  3.  No  j. 

{})  See  Elemenu  of  Crlticifin,  ehap.  3.  part  i.  feft.  7. 
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quire  many  words ;  yet  behold  the  inltrudlion  itfelf.  "  The 
"  King's  faid  feirants  ihall  alfo,  at  their  comyng  to  the  parties  of 
"  S{>ayne9  diligently  enquere  for  fome  conynge  paynter  having 
"  good  experience  in  making  and  paynting  of  vifagcs  and  por- 
"  trctures,  and  fiiche  oon  they  fhall  take  with  them  to  the  place 
"  where  the  faid  Quunis  make  their  abode,  to  the  intent  that  the 
"  faid  paynter  maye  cj^w  a  pidhire  of  the  vifage  and  iemblance 
of  the  ikid  young  Quine,  as  like  imto  her  as  it  can  or  may  be 
amveniently  doon,  which. picture  and  image  they  fhall  fubflan-*' 
tially  note,  and  marke  in  every  pounte  and  circumflance,  foo  that 
^^  it  agree  in  fimilitude  and  likenefle  as  near  as  it  may  poflible  to 
the  veray  vifage,  countenance,  and  femblance  of  the  faid  Quine ; 
and  in  cafe  they  may  percey vc  that  the  paynter,  at  the  fiirfl 
or  fecond  making  thereof,  hath  not  made  the  fame  perfaite  to 
her  fimily tude  and  likenefle,  or  that  he  hath  omitted  any  fe- 
ture  or  circumflance,  either  in  colours,  or  other  proporcions 
of  the  faid  vifage,  then  they  fhall  caufe  the  fame  paynter,  or 
fbme  other  the  mofl  conyng  paynter  that  they  can  gete,  foo 
**  oftentimes  to  rcnewe  and  refonnc  the  fame  picture,  till  it  be 
made  perfaite,  and  agreeable  in  every  behalfe,  with  the  very 
image  and  vifage  of  the  faid  Quine  *.'*  After  this  fpecimen  fo 
much  to  his  Lordfhip's  tafte,  one  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  flat* 


•  The  folkjwing  paflTage*  copied  from  an  Edinburgh  news-paper,  may  almoft  ri- 
Tal  this  eloquent  piece.  After  obTcrving  that  the  froft  was  intenfe,  which,  fays  the 
writer,  renders  travelling  very  dangerous  cither  in  town  or  country,  he  proceeds 
thus.  **  We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  fhopkeepers,  and  thofe  whofc  houfcs 
*«  are  dofe  upon  the  ftrects  or  lanes,  to  fcatter  allies  oppofite  to  their  doors,  as  it 
^  may  be  a  means  of  preventing  paflcngers  from  falling,  which  they  are  in  great 
«  danger  of  doing  at  prefent,  from  the  flippincfs  of  the  llrccts,  where  that  prafticc 
«  is  not  followed.^* 
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nefs  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle  during  that  period.  By  that  flatnefs  of 
ftyle  his  Lordfhip's  hiftory  of  Henry  Vil.  finks  below  the  gravity 
and  dignity  of  hiftory ;  particiilariy  in  his  fimiles,  metaphors, 
and  allufions,  not  lefs  diftant  than  flat.  Of  Perkin  Warbeck  and 
his  followers  he  fays,  "  that  they  were  now  like  land  without 
''  lime,  ill  bound  together."  Again,  "  But  Perkin,  advifed  to 
"  keep  his  fire,  which  hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon  green 
"  wood,  alive  with  continual  blowing,  failed  again  into  Ireland." 
Again,  "  As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  vrant  not  conmion- 
''  ly  ftirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  fo  this  people  did 
*•  light  upon  two  ringleaders  or  captains."  Again,  fpeaking  of 
t]ic  Corniih  infurgents,  and  of  the  caufes  that  inflamed  them,. 
**  Ihit  now  thefe  bubbles  by  much  ftirring  began  to  meet,  as  they 
''  uled  to  do  on  the  top  of  water."  Again,  fpeaking  of  Perkin^ 
"  And  as  it  fareth  with  fmoak,  that  never  lofeth  itfclf  till  it  be  at 
**  the  higheft,  he  did  now  before  his  end  raife  his  ftile,  intytling 
"  himfelf  no  more  Richard  Duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the 
*'  Fourth,.  King  of  England."  He  defcends  fometimes  £0  low  as 
to  play  upon  words  ;  witnefs  the  following  fpeech  made  for  Perkin 
to  the  King  of  Scotland.  "  High  and  mighty  King  !  your  Grace 
may  be  pleafcd  benignly  to  bow  your  ears  to  hear  the  tragedj 
of  a  young  man  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
ball  of  a  kingdom,  but  by  fortune  is  made  himfelf  %ball,  toiled 
rom  mifery  to  mifery,  and  fi'om  place  to  place."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  ftrangely  forc'd  allufion.  Talking  of  Margaret  Duchefs 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  patronized  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin 
AVarbcck,  he  lliys,  "  It  is  the  ftrangeft  thing  in  the  world,  that 
'^  the  Lady  Margaret  {hould  now^  when  other  women  give  over 
**  cliild-bcaring,  bring  furth  two  fuch  monfters,  being,  at  birth, 
*'  not  of  nine  or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas 
*'  other  natural  mothers  bring  furth  children  weak,  and  not  able 
*'  to  help  tliemfdves,  flie  bringeth  furth  tall  ftriplings,  able,  foon 
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"  after  their  coming  into  the  world*  to  bid  battle  to  mighty 
*'  kings."  I  fhould  not  have  given  fo  many  infkmces  of  puerilities 
in  compofition,  were  they  not  the  performance  of  a  great  philofo- 
pher.  Low  indeed  muH  have  been  the  taftc  of  that  age  when  it 
infected  its  greateft  genius. 

The  perfedlion  of  hiftorical  compofition,  which  writers  at  laft 
attain  to  after  wandering  through  various  imperfetfl  modes,  is  a 
relation  of  interefting  fadls  conne(fled  with  their  motives  and  confe- 
quences,  A  hiftory  of  that  kind  is  truly  a  chain  of  caufes  and  ef- 
feds.  The  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  and  ftill  more  that  of  Tacitus, 
are  fhining  inft:ances  of  that  modeu 

A  language  in  its  original  poverty,  being  deficient  in  ftrength 
and  variety,  has  nothing  at  command  for  enforcing  a  thought  but 
to  redouble  the  expreflion.  Inflances  are  without  number  in  the 
Old  Teftament.  *'  And  they  fay.  How  doth  God  know,  and  is 
^'  there  knowledge  in  the  Moft  High?"  Again,  "  Thus  fhalt  thou 
^'  fay  to  the  houfe  of  Jacob,  and  tell  to  tfte  children  of  Ifrael." 
Again,  *^  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adverfary 
•*  unto  th'me  adverfaries."  Again,  "  To  know  wiidom  and  in- 
*'  ftnidlion,  to  perceive  the  words  of  underftanding,  to  receive  the 
*'  inftrudlion  of  wifdom."  "  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  fpindlc, 
**  and  her  hands  hold  the  diftaff,"  "  Put  away  from  thee  a  fro- 
**  ward  mouth,  and  perverfe  hps  put  far  from  thee.  Let  thine 
**  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eye-lids  look  ftraight  before 
^*  thee." 

Eloquence  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  art  of  literary  compofi- 
tion ;  for  till  the  latter  was  improved,  there  were  no  models  for 
ftudying  the  former.  Cicero's  oration  for  Rofcius  is  compofcd  in 
a  ftyle  dififufc  and  highly  ornamented  ;  which,  fays  Plutarch,  was 
nniverfally  approved,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  ftyle  of  Afia,  in- 
troduced into  Rome  with  its  luxury,  was  in  high  vogue.  But  Ci- 
cero, in  a  journey  to  Greece,  where  he  leifurely  ftudicd  Greek  au- 
.  S  2  thors. 
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thors,  was  taught  to  prune  off  fuperfluitics,  and  to  purify  his 
ftyle,  which  he  did  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement.  He  introdu- 
ced into  his  native  tongue  a  fweetnefs,  a  grace,  a  majefty,  that 
furprifed  the  world,  and  even  the  Romans  themfelves.  Cicero 
obferves  with  great  regret,  that  if  ambition  for  power  had  not 
drawn  Julius  Caefar  from  the  bar  to  command  legions,  he  would 
have  become  the  mofl  complete  orator  in  the  world.  So  partial 
are  men  to  the  profeflion  in  which  they  excel.  Eloquence  tri- 
umphs in  a  popular  aflembly,  makes  fome  figure  in  a  court  of  law 
compofed  of  many  judges ;  very  httle  where  there  is  but  a  fingle 
judge,  and  none  at  all  in  a  defpotic  government.  Eloquence  ilou- 
riihed  in  the  republics  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  ;  and  makes  ibme 
figure  at  prefent  in  a  Britifh  houfe  of  Commons. 

The  Greek  (lage  has  been  juftly  admired  among  all  polite  na^ 
tions.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Eiu-ipidcs  in  particular  ar^ 
by  all  critics  held  to  be  perfedt  in  their  kind,  excellent  models  for 
imitation,  but  far  above  rivalfbip.  If  the  Greek  ftage  was  fo 
early  brought  to  maturity,  it  is  a  phenomenon  not  a  little  fingular 
in  the  progrefs  of  arts.  The  Greek  tragedy  made  a  rapid  progrefs 
from  Thefpes  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  whofe  compofitions  afc 
indeed  the  mod  complete  that  ever  were  exhibited  in  Greece :  J)ut 
whether  they  be  really  fuch  mafterpieces  as  is  generally  tho^ght^ 
will  admit  fome  doubt.  The  fubjedl  is  curious  :  and  I  hope  .the 
candid  reader  will  give  attention  to  what  follows. 

No  hirnian  voice  could  fill  the  Greek  theatre,  which  was  £o  £psk^ 
cious  as  to  contain  feveral  thoufands  without  crowding.  A  brafs 
pipe  was  invented  to  flrengthen  the  voice;  but  that  invention 
fuppreffed  the  melody  of  pronunciation,  by  confining  the  voice  to 
a  harfh  monotony.  The  pipe  was  not  the  only  impleafant  cir- 
cumftance  :  every  adlor  wore  a  mafk ;  for  what  end  or  purpofe,  is 
not  explained.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  expreflions  of  the  coun- 
tenance could  not  be  diftindly  feen  by  thofe  who  occupied  the 
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back  rows ;  and  a  mafk  poflibly  was  thought  neccflary  in  order  to 
put  aU  the  citizens  upon  a  level.  But  without  prying  into  the 
rniie,  Ut  us  only  figure  an  adlor  with  a  maik  and  a  pipe.  He 
may  reprcfent  tolerably  a  fimple  incident  or  plain  thought,  fuch  as 
are  the  materials  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  but  the  voice,  countenance 
andge(bxres^  are  indifpeniable  in  exprefllng  refined  ientiments, 
and  the  more  delicate  tones  of  pafllon. 

Where  then  lies  the  charm  in  ancient  tragedies  that  captivate4 
all  ranks  of  men  ?  Greek  tragedies  are  more  adlive  than  fenti-p 
mental ;  they  contain  many  fenfible  refledlions  on  morals,  man- 
ners, and  upon  life  in  general ;  but  no  fentiments  except  what  are 
pkun  and  obvious.  The  fubje<5ts  are  of  the  fimplefl  kind,  fuch  as 
give  rife  to  the  paf&ons  of  hope,  fear,  love,  hatred,  envy,  and  re- 
yenge,  in  their  moft  ordinary  exertions  :  no  intricate  nor  delicate 
fituation  tp  occafion  any  lingular  emotion ;  no  gradual  fwelling 
ind  fubiiding  of  paf&on  ;  and  feldom  any  conflidt  between  differ* 
esxt  pafQans*  I  would  not  however  be  underflood  as  meaning  to 
depreciate  Giw^  tragedies.  They  are  indeed  wonderful  produc- 
fibns  of  genius,  confidering  that  the  Greeks  at  that  period  were 
but  beginning  to  emerge  from  roughnefs  and  barbarity  into  a 
taftc  fi>r  literature.  The  compofitions  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  mufl  have  been  highly  reUfhed  among  a  people  who 
had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  perfe<5l.  We  judge  by  comparifon, 
and  every  work  is  held  to  be  perfedl  that  has  no  rival.  It  ought  at 
die  fame  time  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  was  not  the  dialogue 
which  chiefly  enchanted  the  Athenians,  nor  variety  in  the  pailions 
reprcfcnted,  nor  perfedlion  in  the  aAors,  but  machinery  and  pom- 
pous decoration,  joined  with  exquifite  mufic.  That  thefe  parti- 
culars were  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  we  may  with  certiiinty 
conclude  from  the  extravagant  fums  beftow'd  on  them  :  the  exhi- 
biting a  (ingle  tragedy  was  more  expenfive  to  the  Athenians  than 
dieir  fleet  or  their  army  in  any  (ingle  campaign^. 

One 
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One  would  imagine,  however,  tliat  thefe  compofitions  were  too 
Jimple  to  enchant  for  ever ;  as  variety  in  a(?lion,  fentiment,  and 
paflion  is  rcquifite,  without  which  the  ftage  will  not  continue 
long  a  favourite  entertainment :  and  yet  we  find  not  a  iingle  im- 
provement attempted  after  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
This  may  appear  a  matter  of  wonder  at  firfl  view.  But  the  won- 
der vanilhcs  upon  confidering,  that  the  manner  of  performance 
prevented  abfbiutely  any  improvement.  A  fludluation  of  paflion 
and  refined  fentiments  would  have  made  no  figure  on  the  Grecian 
(lage.  Imagine  the  difcording  fcene  between  Brutus  and  Caflius 
in  Julius  Casfar  to  be  there  exhibited,  or  the  handkerchief  in  the 
Moor  of  Venice :  how  flight  would  be  their  efiedl,  when  pro- 
nounced in  a  maflc,  and  through  a  pipe  ?  The  workings  of  na- 
ture upon  the  countenance,  and  the  ^dlions  of  voice  exprefllive  of 
various  feelings,  fo  deeply  afledling  in  modem  reprefentation, 
would  have  been  entirely  lofl:.  If  a  great  genius  had  arifen  with 
talents  for  compofing  a  pathetic  tragedy  in  perfedlion,  he  would 
liave  made  no  figure  in  Greece.  An  edifice  muft  have  been  eredled 
of  a  moderate  fize  :  new  actors  mufl:  have  been  trained  to  a(Sl  with 
a  bare  face,  and  to  pronounce  in  their  own  voice.  And  after  all 
there  remained  a  greater  miracle  ftill  to  be  performed,  viz.  a  total 
reformation  of  tafte  in  the  people  of  Athens.  In  one  word,  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  was  fuited  to  the  manner  of  a<S-^ 
ing  ;  and  that  manner  excluded  all  improvements. 

From  thefe  premifles  an  inference  may  with  certainty  be  drawn, 
that  delicacy  of  tafte  and  feeling  were  but  faintly  known  among 
the  Greeks,  even  when  they  made  tlie  greatefl:  figure.  Mufic  in- 
deed may  be  fuccefsfuUy  employed  iu  a  fentimental  tragedy; 
but  pomp  and  fplendor  of  performance  avail  nothing.  A  fpe<5lator 
deeply  aflecSlcd  is  regardlefs  of  decoration.  I  appeal  to  the  reproving 
fcene  between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen  his  mother  :  does  any  man  of 
tafte  bcftow  the  flighteft  attention  on  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery  ?  It 
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would  however  be  rafli  to  involve  in  the  fame  cenfure  every  Athe- 
ilian.  Do  not  pantomime-lhow,  rope-dancing,  and  other  fuch 
fadiionable  fpedtacles,  draw  multitudes  from  the  deeped  trage- 
^es  ?  And  yet  among  us  there  are  perfbns  of  tafte  not  a  few,  who 
defpifc  fuch  fpedlacles  as  fit  only  for  the  mob,  perfons  who  never 
bow'd  the  knee  to  Baal.  *  And  if  there  were  fuch  perfons  in  Athens^ 
of  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt,  it  proves  the  fuperiority  of 
their  tafte :  they  had  no  example  of  more  refined  compofitions 
than  were  exhibited  on  their  ftage  ;  we  have  many. 

With  refpedl  to  comedy,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  Greek  co- 
medy furpaffed  the  tragedy  in  its  progrefs  toward  perfedlion.  Ho- 
race mentions  three  ftages  of  Greek  comedy.  The  firft  was  well 
fuited  to  the  rough  and  coarfe  manners  of  the  Greeks,  when  Eu- 
polis,  Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes  wrote.  Thefe  authors  were  not 
afliamed  to  reprefent  on  the  ftage  real  perfbns,  not  even  difguifing 
their  names  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fbriking  inftance  in  a  comedy  of 
Ariflophanes  called  The  Clouds^  where  Socrates  is  introduced,  and 
moft  contemptuoufly  treated.  This  fort  of  comedy,  fparing  nei- 
ther gods  nor  men,  was  reftrained  by  the  magiftrates  of  Athens, 
fo  far  as  to  prohibit  perfons  to  be  named  on  the  ftage.  This  led 
writers  to  do  what  is  done  at  prefent :  the  charadlers  and  manners 
of  known  perfons  were  painted  fo  much  to  the  life,  that  there  could 
be  no  nulUke  ;  and  the  fatire  was  indeed  heightened  by  this  re- 
gulation ;  as  it  was  an  additional  pleafure  to  find  out  the  names 
that  were  meant  in  the  rcprefentation.  This  was  termed  the 
tniddU  comedy.  But  as  there  ftill  remained  too  great  fcope  for  ob- 
loquy and  licentioufnefs,  i  law  was  made  prohibiting  real  events 
or  incidents  to  be  introduced  upon  the  llage.  This  l;iw  happily 
banilhed  futirc  againft  individuals^  and  confined  it  to  manners 
and  cuftoms  in  general.  Obedient  to  this  law  are  the  comedies 
of  Menandcr,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,  who  flouriihed  about  300 
years  before  tlie  Chriftian  era.     And  this  is  termed  the  third  Jiage 
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of  Greek  comedy.  The  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  which  ftill  re- 
main, err  not  lefs  againft  tafte  than  againft  decency.  But  we  have 
good  ground  to  believe,  that  the  Greek  comedy  was  confiderabljr 
refined  by  Menander  and  his  cotemporaries ;  and  we  muft  rely 
upon  collateral  evidence,  becaufe  we  have  very  few  remains  of 
their  works.  Their  works  however  virere  far  from  perfe<5Hon,  if 
we  can  draw  any  conjedlure  from  their  imitator  Plautus,  who 
wrote  about  a  century  later.  Plautus  was  a  writer  of  genius  ;  and 
it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  his  copies  did  not  fall  much 
fliort  of  the  originals,  at  leaft  in  matters  that  can  be  faithfully  co- 
pied ;  and  he  Ihows  very  little  art,  either  in  his  compofitions,  or  in 
the  condudl  of  his  pieces.  With  refpcdl  to  the  former,  his  plots 
are  wondrous  fimple,  very  little  varied,  and  very  little  interefting. 
The  fubjedl  of  almoft  every  piece  is  a  young  man  in  love  with  a 
mufic-girl,  defiring  to  purchafe  her  from  the  procurer,  and  em- 
ploying a  favourite  flave  to  cheat  his  father  out  of  the  price ;  and 
the  different  ways  of  aecomplilhing  the  cheat,  is  all  the  variety  wc 
find.  In  fome  few  of  his  comedies  the  ftory  rifes  to  a  higher  tone, 
the  mufic-girl  being  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  free  man, 
which  removes  every  obftrucftion  to  a  marriage  between  her  and 
her  lover.  In  the  condud  of  his  pieces  there  is  a  miferable  deScSt 
of  art.  Inftead  of  unfolding  tlie  fubjedl  in  the  progrefs  of  the  ac- 
tion, as  is  done  by  Terence,  and  by  every  modem  writer,  Plau- 
tus introduces  a  perfon  for  no  other  end  but  to  explain  the  ftory 
to  the  audience.  In  one  of  his  comedies,  a  houfehold-god  is  fo 
obliging  as  not  only  to  unfold  the  fubjedl,  but  to  relate  before- 
hand every  particular  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  not  excepting  the 
cataftrophe.  Did  not  Plautus  know,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  have 
our  curiofity  raifed  about  what  will  happen  next  ?  In  the  courie 
of  the  a<5lion,  perfons  are  frequently  introduced  who  are  heard 
talking  to  thcmfelvcs  on  the  open  ftreet.  One  would  imagine  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  great  babblers,  when  they  could  not  refrain  fo- 

liloquies 
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liloquies  even  in  public.  Could  Plautns  have  been  fo  artlefs  in 
the  condudl  of  his  pieces,  had  a  more  perfedl  model  been  exhi- 
bited to  him  by  Menander  or  the  other  authors  mentioned  ? 

It  is  obferved  in  Elements  of  Criticilm  {a)y  that  when  a  lan- 
guage begins  to  receive  fome  polilh,  and  the  meaning  of  words  is 
tolerably  afcertained,  then  it  is  that  a  play  of  words  comes  to  be 
reliihed.  At  that  period  of  the  Roman  language  Plautus  wrote. 
His  wit  confifls  almoft  entirely  in  a  play  of  words,  an  eternal 
jingle,  words  brought  together  that  have  nearly  the  fame  found, 
with  different  meanings,  and  words  of  different  founds  that  have 
the  fame  meaning.  As  the  Greek  language  had  arrived  to  its  per- 
fection many  years  before,  fuch  falfe  wit  may  be  juftly  afcribed 
to  Plautus  himfelf,  not  to  the  Greeks  from  whom  he  copied* 
What  was  the  period  of  that  baftard  wit  in  Greece,  I  know  not ; 
but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  antiquated  in  Homer's  days,  wit- 
neft  the  joke  in  the  Odyfley,  where  Ulyfles  impofed  upon  Poly- 
phemus by  calling  himfelf  Houtis  or  No-man.  Nor  feems  it  to 
have  been  antiquated  in  the  days  of  Euripides,  who  in  his  Cyclops 
repeats  the  fame  filly  joke.  The  Roman  genius  foon  purged  their 
compofitions  of  fuch  infantine  beauties ;  for  in  Terence,  who 
wrote  about  fifty  years  later  than  Plautus,  there  is  fcarcc  a  vcftige 
of  them.  The  dialogue  befide  of  Terence  is  more  natural  and  cor- 
real, not  a  word  but  to  the  purpofe  :  Plautus  is  full  of  tautologies, 
and  digrcflions  very  little  to  the  purpofe.  In  a  word,  confidering 
the  flow  progrefs  of  arts,  the  Roman  theatre,  from  the  time  of  Plautus 
to  that  of  Terence,  made  as  rapid  a  progrefs  as  perhaps  ever  hap- 
pened in  any  coimtry.  Ariftotle  defines  comedy  to  be  an  imitation 
of  light  and  trivial  fubjeds  provoking  laughter.     The  comedies  of 


(«)  Chap.  13. 
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Plautus  correfpond  accurately  to  that  definition :  thofe  of  Terence 
life  to  a  higher  tone. 

Befide  the  difadvantages  of  the  mafk  and  pipe  mentioned  above, 
there  are  two  canfes  that  tended  to  keep  back  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man comedy  from  the  perfedion  of  its  kind.  The  firft  is  the  flow 
progrefs  of  fociety  among  thefe  nations,  occafioned  by  debarring 
the  female  fex  from  it.  Without  a  mixture  of  the  two  lexes  fociety 
can  never  arrive  at  any  degree  of  refinement,  not  to  talk  of  perfec- 
tion. That  mixture  brings  to  light  every  latent  talent  and  every 
variety  of  charadler.  To  judge  from  ancient  writers,  man  was  a 
very  plain  being.  Tacitus  wrote  when  fociety  between  the  iexes 
was  abundantly  free;  and  in* no  author  before  him  is  to  be  found 
any  thing  beyond  the  outlines  of  charadler.  In  ancient  comedies 
there  are  mifers,  lovers,  parafites,  procurers ;  but  the  individuals  of 
each  clafs  are  caft  in  the  fame  mould.  In  the  Rudens  of  Plautus,  it  is 
true,  a  mifer  is  painted  with  much  anxiety  about  his  hidden  treafure, 
every  trifling  incident  being  converted  by  him  into  a  caufe  of  fuf- 
picion ;  but  he  is  ftill  the  fame  mifer  that  is  painted  by  others^ 
without  any  fliade  or  Angularity  in  the  character.  Homer  is  the 
only  ancient  that  deferves  to  be  excepted  :  his  heroes  have  all  cou- 
rage ;  but  courage  in  each  is  clearly  of  a  difierent  kind.  Know- 
ledge of  an  endlefs  variety  of  character  in  the  human  ipecies,  ac- 
quired from  unreftrained  fociety,  has  enabled  the  moderns  to  en- 
rich the  theatre  with  new  charaders  without  end.  What  elfc  is  it 
but  defect  of  knowledge  in  the  difpofitions  of  men  that  has  con- 
fined Plautus  and  Terence,  like  the  Italian  comedy,  to  a  very  few 
characters  ? 

Notliing  is  more  evident  than  the  fuperiority  of  Terence  above 
Plautus  in  the  art  of  writing ;  and  confidering  that  Terence  is  a 
later  writer,  nothing  would  appear  more  natural,  if  they  did  not 
copy  the  fame  originals.  It  may  be  owing  to  genius  that  Terence 
cxceird  in  purity  of  language,  and  propriety  of  dialogue ;  but  how 

account 
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account  for  his  iuperiority  over  Plautus  in  the  conflnidion  and 
condudt  of  a  play  ?  It  will  not  certainly  be  thought,  that  Plautus 
would  imitate  the  worft-conftnidled  plays,  leaving  the  bcft  to  thofe 
who  (hould  come  after  him.  This  difficulty  has  not  occurred  to 
any  of  the  commentators,  fb  far  as  I  can  recollecfl.  Had  the 
works  of  Menander  and  of  his  cotemperaries  been  prefervcd,  they 
f»^bably  would  have  explained  the  myftery ;  which  for  want  of 
Aat  light  will  probably  remain  a  myftery  for  ever. 

*  Homer  has  for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  been  held  the 
prince  of  poets.  Such  perfecflion  in  an  author  who  flourifhed  when 
arts  were  far  Ihort  of  maturity,  is  (urprifing,  is  miraculous.  An 
author  of  genius  (^)  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  ;  and  I  willingly  acknowledge,  that  he  has 
Exerted  much  induftry,  as  well  as  invention ;  but  in  my  appre- 
henfion  without  giving  much  fatisfadlion.  The  new  light  that  is 
thrown  above  upon  the  Greek  theatre  has  encom-aged  me  to  at- 
tempt a  criticifm  on  the  Iliad,  in  order  to  judge  whether  Homer 
has  fb  far  anticipated  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  nature  as  in  a  very 
early  period  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfedtion  of  his  art. 

To  form  a  good  writer,  genius  and  judgement  muft  concur. 
Nature  fupplies  the  former ;  but  to  the  latter  inftrudlion  and  imi- 
tation are  efTential.  Shakefpeare  lived  in  an  age  that  afforded  him 
little  opportunity  to  cultivate  or  improve  his  judgement ;  and  tho' 
inimitable  in  every  article  that  depends  on  genius,  there  are  found 
many  defeifls  in  the  condudl  of  his  plays,  and  in  other  particulars 
that  require  judgement  ripen'd  by  experience.  Homer  lived  in  a 
rude  age,  little  advanced  in  ufeful  arts,  and  ftill  lefs  in  civilization 
and  .enlarged  benevolence.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war 
are  jdcfcribed  by  him  as  in  a  progrefs  from  the  fhepherd-ftate  to 
i:hat  of  agriculture.     Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad  of  the 

{a)  EiTdj  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer. 
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moft  eminent  men  being  (hepherds.  Andromache  in  particular  {a) 
mentions  feven  of  her  brethren  who  were  flain  by  Achilles  as  they 
tended  their  father's  flocks  and  herds.  In  that  ftate,  garments  o£ 
woollen  cloth  were  ufod ;  but  the  fkins  of  bealls,  the  original  clo- 
thing, were  ftill  worn  as  an  upper  garment:  every  chief  in  the  Iliad 
appears  in  that  dreis.  Such  indeed  was  the  fimplicity  of  this  early 
period,  that  a  black  ewe  was  promifed  by  each  chief  to  the  man 
who  would  undertake  to  be  a  fpy.  In  times  of  fiich  fimplicity,  lite- 
rature could  not  be  fa?  advanced ;  and  it  is  a  great  doubt,  whether 
there  was  at  that  time  a  iingle  poem  of  the  epic  kind  for  Homer 
to  imitate  or  improve  upon.  Homer  is  undoubtedly  a  wonderful 
genius,  perhaps  the  greateft  that  ever  exided :  his  fire,  and  the 
boldnefs  of  his  conceptions,  are  inimitable.  But  in  that  early  age 
it  would  fall  little  fhort  of  a  real  miracle,  to  find  (uch  ripenefs  of 
judgement,  and  corredbiefs  of  execution,  as  in  modem  writers  ase 
the  fruits  of  long  experience,  and  progreflive  improvements,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  many  centuries.  Homer  is  far  from  being  fi> 
ripe,  or  fo  correal.  I  ihall  mention  but  two  or  three  particulars ; 
for  to  dwell  upon  the  imperfedtions  of  fo  eminent  an  author  is  not 
pleafant.  The  firft  is,  that  he  reduces  his  heroes  to  be  little  better 
than  puppets.  Not  one  of  them  performs  an  adlion  of  eclat,  but 
with  the  affiftance  of  fome  deity :  even  Achilles  himfelf  is  every 
where  aided  by  fuperior  powers.  It  is  Jupiter  who  infpires  HedlOT 
with  boldnefs  to  perform  the  illuftrious  adlions  that  are  fo  finely 
dcfcribed  in  the  15th  book ;  and  it  is  Jupiter  who,  changing  fides, 
fills  his  heart  with  difmay.  Glaucus,  defperately  wounded,  fup- 
plicates  Apollo,  is  miraculoufly  healed,  and  returns  to  the  batde 
prefedlly  found.  Hccflor,  ftruck  to  the  ground  with  a  (ione,  and 
at  the  point  of  giving  up  the  ghoft,  is  cured  by  Apollo,  and  fcnt 

{a)  Book  6. 
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back  to  tjie  battle  with  redoubled  vigour.  Homer  refemblcs  a  fed 
of  Chriftians,  who  hold,  that  a  man  can  do  nothing  of  himielf, 
l>ut  that  God  does  all.  Can  Homer's  admirers  be  fo  blind  as  not 
to  perceive,  that  this  fort  of  machinery  detradb  firom  the  dignity 
of  his  heroes,  renders  them  Icfe  interefting,  and  left  wcMthy  of 
admiration  ?  Homer  however  is  defervedly  fuch  a  favourite  that 
we  are  prone  to  admit  any  excuie.  In  days  of  ignorance,  people 
are  much  addidied  to  the  marvellous.  Homer  himfelf,  it  may  be 
juftly  fuppofed,  was  infciStcd  with  that  weaknefe ;  and  he  certainly 
knew  that  his  hearers  would  be  enchanted  with  every  thing  won- 
derful and  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  Another  particu- 
lar is  his  digrcflions  without  end,  which  draw  our  attention  from 
the  principal  fubje^t.  I  wifh  as  good  an  apology  could  be  made  for 
^em.  Diomedes  (a),  for  inftance,  meeting  with  Glaucus  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  doubting  £rom  his  majeftic  air  whether  he  might  not 
be  an  immortal,  enquires  who  he  was,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
fight  with  a  god,  Glaucus  lays  hold  of  this  very  flight  opportuni- 
ty, in  the  very  heat  of  action,  to  give  a  long  hiflory  of  his  family. 
In  the  mean  time  the  reader  s  patience  is  put  to  a  trial,  and  his 
ardor  coc^.  Agamemnon  {b)  defiring  advice  how  to  refift  the  Tro- 
jans, Diomedes  fprlngs  forward  j  but  before  he  ofiejs  advice, 
gives  the  hiflory  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  of  their  charaders,  in 
a  long  train.  And  after  all,  what  was  the  fage  advice  that  requi- 
red fuch  a  preface  ?  It  was,  that  Agamemnon  fhould  exhon  the 
Greeks  to  fight  bravely.  At  any  rate,  was  Diomedes  fb  little 
known  as  to  make  it  proper  to  fufpend  the  adlion  at  fo  critical 
a  jun<fhire  for  a  genealogical  hiflory  I  There  is  a  third  particular 
which  juflly  merits  cenfure ;  and  that  is  an  endlcfs  number  of  mi- 

{a)  Book  6. 
{i)  Book  14. 
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nute  circumftances,  efpecially  in  the  deicription  of  battles,  where 
they  are  the  moft  improper.  One  capital  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
is  the  feledlion  of  fiich  incidents  and  circumftances  as  make  a  deep 
impreflion,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  familiar  {a\ 
An  account  of  a  fingle  battle  employs  the  whole  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  :  yet  in  the  whole  there  is  no 
general  adlion  ;  but  unknown  warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of 
before,  killed  at  a  diftance  with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  every 
wound  defcribed  with  anatomical  accuracy.  The  whole  feven-* 
teenth  book  is  employed  in  the  conteft  about  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,  fluffed  with  minute  circumftances  below  the  dignity  of 
an  epic  poem.  In  fuch  fcenes  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endleis 
particulars  ;  and  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but  the  melody  of 
Homer's  verfification.  Gratitude  would  prompt  one  to  apologife 
for  an  author  who  affords  fo  much  pleafure  :  the  only  apology  I 
can  think  of  for  the  particulars  laft  mentioned  is,  that  Homer  had 
no  good  models  to  copy  after ;  and  that  without  good  models  it  is 
in  vain  to  expecfl  maturity  of  judgement.  In  a  word.  Homer  was 
a  blazing  ftar,  and  the  more  to  be  admired  becaufe  he  blazed  in  an 
obfcure  age.  But  that  he  ftiould  in  no  degree  be  tainted  with  the 
imperfedlions  of  fuch  an  age  is  a  wild  thought :  it  is  fcarce  polL 
fible,  but  by  fuppofing  him  to  be  more  than  man. 

Particular  caufes  that  advance  the  progrefs  of  fine  arts,  as  well  as 
of  ufeful  arts,  are  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  this  Sketch,  and 
to  thefe  I  refer. 

Having  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  toward  maturity  in 
a  fummary  way,  the  decline  of  thefe  arts  comes  next  in  order. 
An  art,  in  its  progrefs  toward  maturity,  is  greatly  promoted  by 
emulation  ;  and  after  arriving  at  maturity,  its  downfal  is  not  Id? 

{a)  Elements  of  Criiicifm,  vol.  |.  p.  233.  edit.  5. 
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promoted  by  it.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  pcrfedlion  but  by  com-* 
parifbn ;  and  an  artifl,  ambitious  to  outfhip  his  predecelTorSi 
cannot  fubmit  to  be  an  imitator,  but  muft  fb-ike  out  fomething 
new,  which  in  an  art  advanced  to  ripenefs,  feldom  fails  to  be  a 
degeneracy.  This  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts,  I  Ihall  en- 
deavour to  illuftrate  by  various  inftances.  The  pcrfei^ion  of  vocal 
mufic  is  to  accompany  paffion,  and  to  enforce  fentiment.  In  an- 
cient Greece  the  province  of  mufic  was  well  underftood ;  which 
being  confined  within  its  proper  fphere,  had  an  enchanting  influ- 
ence. Harmony  at  that  time  was  very  little  cultivated,  becaufe  it 
was  of  very  little  ufe :  melody  reaches  the  heart,  and  it  is  by  it 
chiefly  that  a  fentiment  is  enforced,  or  a  pafllon  iboth'd  :  harmony 
on  the  contrary  reaches  the  ear  only  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vin- 
doubted  experience,  that  the  mod  melodious  airs  admit  but  of 
very  fimple  harmony.  Artifts  in  later  times,  ignorant  why  har- 
mony was  fo  Uttle  regarded  by  the  ancients,  apply'd  themfelves 
fcrioufly  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  fuc- 
cefsful.  But  they  have  been  fuccefsful  at  the  expence  of  melody  j 
which  in  modem  compofitions,  generally  fpeaking,  is  loft  amid 
the  blaze  of  harmony.  Thefe  compofitions  tickle  the  ear  by  the 
luxury  of  complicated  founds,  but  make  feldom  any  imprcfilon  on 
the  heart.  The  Italian  opera  in  its  form  rcfembles  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy, from  which  it  is  evidently  copied  ;  but  very  little  in  fub- 
ftance.  In  the  latter,  mufic  being  made  fubfervient  to  fentiment, 
Ac  dialogue  is  nervous  and  fublime :  in  the  former,  the  whole 
weight  is  laid  on  mufic,  and  the  dialogue,  devoid  of  fentiment,  is 
weak  and  fpiritlefs.  Reftlefs  man  knows  no  golden  mean,  but 
will  be  attempting  innovations  witliout  end  *..    By  the  fame  am- 

bition^ 


•  Corelli  cxcclls  all  the  other  moderns  in  combining  harmony  with  melody.    His 
flidodj  could  not  be  richer  without  impoverifhing  the  harmony ;  and  his  harmony 
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bhion,  architcdhire  has  vifibly  declined  from  its  perfe^ion.  The 
Ionic  was  the  favourite  order  when  architecture  was  in  its  height 
of  glory.  The  Corinthian  order  came  next  j  which,  in  attempt^ 
ing  greater  perfection,  has  deviated  from  the  true  fimpKcity  of 
nature ;  and  the  deviation  is  ftill  greater  in  the  Compbfite  or" 
der  {a). '  With  refpeCt  to  literary  productions,  the  firft  eflays  of 
the  Romans  were  very  imperfeCt.  We  may  judge  of  this  froai 
Plautus,  whofe  compofitions  are  abundantly  rude,  tho*  much  ad- 
mired by  his  cotcmporarics,  being  the  beft  that  exifted  at 
that  time.  The  exalted  fpirit  g£  the  Romans  hmried  them 
on  to  the  grand  and  beautiful;  and  literary  productions  of 
all  kinds  were  in  perfection  when  Auguftus  reigned.  In  at- 
tempting ftill  greater  perfection,  the  Roman  compofitions  be- 
came a  ftrange  jumble  of  inconfiftent  parts  ;  they  were  tumid  and 
pompous,  and  at  the  fame  time  full  of  antithefes,  conceit,  and 
tinfel  wic  Every  thing  new  in  the  fine  arts  pleafes,"  tho'  lefs  peiS 
feCt  than  what  we  are  accuftomed  to ;  and  for  that  reafbn  fueh  com- 
pofitions were  generally  reliftied.  We  fee  not  by  what  gradual  fteps 
writers  after  the  time  of  Auguftus  deviated  f|;x)m  the  patterns  thait 
were  before  them  ;  for  no  book  of  any  moment  after  that  time  is 
preferved  till  we  come  down  to  Seneca,  in  whofe  works  nature  and 
fimplicity  give  place  to  artificial  thought  and  baftard  wit.  He  was 
a  great  corrupter  of  the  Roman  tafte  ;  and  after  him  nothing  was 
relifhed  but  brilliant  (trokes  of  fancy,  with  very  little  regard  to 
fentiment :  even  Virgil  and  Cicero  made  no  figure  in  comparifbn* 
Lucan  has  a  forc'd  elevation  of  thought  and  ftyle,  very  di£5cult  to 


could  not  be  richer  without  impoveri(hing  the  melody.  And  therefore  if  harmony 
18  requifite  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  productions  of  that  author  may  be  pro- 
nounced perfeA. 

[a)  Elements  of  Criticifmi  yoL  i.  p.  2o6<  edit*  5. 
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be  fupported  ;  and  accordingly  he  finks  often  into  puerile  reflec- 
tions; witnefs  his  encomium  on  the  river  Po,  which,  fays  he, 
would  equal  the  Danube,  had  it  iht  fame  number  of  tributary 
dreams.  Quintilian,  a  writer  of  true  and  claflical  tafte,  who  was 
protedled  and  encouraged  by  Vefpafian,  attempted  to  ftcm  the  tide 
of  falfe  writing.  His  rhetoric  is  compofed  in  an  elegant  ftyle ;  and 
his  obfervations  contain  every  deUcacy  of  the  critcal  art.  At  the 
lame  time  flouriflied  Tacitus,  poflefliug  a  more  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  man  than  any  other  author  ancient  or  modern,  if 
Shakefpeare  be  not  excepted.  His  ftyle  is  original,  concife,  compacfl, 
and  comprehenfive ;  and  in  what  is  properly  called  his  hiftory, 
perfedlly  correct  and  beautiful.  He  has  been  imitated  by  feveral, 
but  never  equalled  by  any.  Brutus  is  faid  to  be  the  laft  of  the 
Romans  for  love  of  liberty :  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  may  be  faid  to 
be  tlie  laft  of  tlie  Romans  for  hterary  genius.  Pliny  the  younger 
is  no  exception  :  liis  ftyle  is  affedled,  turgid,  and  full  of  childifh 
brilliancy.  Seneca  and  Pliny  are  proper  examples  of  writers  who 
iludy  Ihow  more  than  fubftance,  and  who  make  fenfe  yield  to 
found.  The  difference  between  thefe  authors  and  thofe  of  the  Au- 
g^ftan  age  refembles  tlie  difference  between  Greek  and  Italian 
inufic.  Mufic  among  the  Creeks  limited  itfelf  to  the  employment  to 
which  it  is  deftin'd  by  nature,  viz.  to  be  the  handmaid  of  {ctifc^ 
to  enforce,  enliven,  or  fweeten,  a  fentimcnt.  In  the  Italian  opera 
the  miftrefs  is  degraded  to  be  the  handmaid  ;  and  harmony  tri- 
umphs, with  very  little  regard  to  fcntiment. 

Another  great  <:aufe  that  precipitates  the  downfal  of  every  fine 
art  is  dcfpotifin.  The  reafbn  is  obvious  ;  and  there  is  a  difmal  ex- 
ample of  it  in  Rome,  particularly  with  regard  to  eloquence.  We 
learn  fix)m  a  dialogue  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
eloquence,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  art  it  became  fafliionable  to 
ftuff  liarangues  with  impertinent  poetical  quotations,  vrithout  any 
view  but  ornament  merely  ;  and  this  alfo  was  long  fafliionable  in 

Vol.  L  •  U  France. 
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France.  It  happened  unluckily  for  the  Romans,  and  for  the  worlds 
that  the  fine  arts  were  at  their  height  in  Rome,  and  not  much  up^ 
on  the  decline  in  Greece,  when  defpotifm  put  an  end  to  the  rcf^ 
public.  Auguftus,  it  is  true,  retarded  their  fell,  particularly  that  of 
literature  ;  it  being  the  politic  of  his  reign  to  hide  defpotifm,  and 
to  give  his  government  an  air  of  freedom.  His  court  was  a  fchool 
of  urbanity,  where  people  of  genius  acquired  that  delicacy  of 
tafle,  that  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  that  purity  of  exprefHon, 
which  charadlerize  the  writers  of  his  time.  He  honoured  men  of 
learning,  admitted  them  to  his  table,  and  was  bountiful  to  themb 
It  would  be  painful  to  follow  the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome 
to  their  total  extirpation.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and  of  fubier 
quent  emperors,  broke  at  lafl  the  elevated  and  independent  fpirit 
of  the  btave  Romans,  reduced  them  to  abjedt  flavery,  and  left  not 
a  fpark  of  genius  *.  The  fcience  of  law  is  the  only  exception,  as 
it  flourifhed  even  in  the  worft  of  times  :  the  Roman  lawyers  were  a 
refpedlable  body,  and  lefs  the  object  of  jealoufy  than  men  of  power 
and  extenfive  landed  property.  Among  the  Greeks  alfo,  a  conque]> 
ed  people,  the  fine  arts  decayed  ;  but  not  fo  rapidly  as  at  Rome  ; 


•  A  fingular  perfccution  was  carried  on  by  Pope  Gregory,  moft  improperly  {ur» 
named  the  Great,  againft  the  works  of  Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  and  Corneliiu  Taci^ 
tus,  which  in  every  corner  of  Chriflendom  were  publicly  burnt }  and  from  tl^| 
time  there  has  not  been  fcen  a  complete  copy  of  any  of  thefc  authors.  This  hap? 
pen'd  in  the  fixth  century :  fo  foon  had  the  Romans  fallen,  from  the  pcrfedtion  of 
t.i!lc  and  knowledge,  to  the  moft  humbling  barbarity.  Nor  was  that  the  only  perfe- 
cution  of  books  on  the  fcorc  of  religion.  Many  centuries  before,  a  fimilar  inftance 
happened  in  China,  direAed  by  a  foolifh  emperor.  The  Alexandrian  library  wai 
twice  confumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  once  in  tkc  time  of 
the  Calif  Omar.  What  a  profuiion  of  knowledge  was  loft  paft  redemj^tion  i  Aii4 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  doubtful,  whether  the  moderns  have  fuffercd  by  thde 
events.  At  what  corner  of  a  library  Ihall  a  man  begin  where  he  fees  an  infinity  of 
books,  choice  ones  too  ?  Even  the  moft  refolute  would  be  deterred  from  reading  at 
all. 

the 
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the  Greeks,  farther  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  being 
lefs  within  the  reach  of  a  Roman  tyrant.  During  their  depreffion 
they  were  guilty  of  the  mod  puerile  conceits  ;  witnefs  verfes  com- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  an  axe,  an  egg^  wings,  and  fuch  like.  The 
ftyle  of  Greek  authors  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  is  un-^ 
equal,  obfcure,  ftiff,  and  affedled.  Lucian  is  the  only  exception 
I  am  acquainted  with. 

We  need  fcarcc  any  other  caufe  but  defpotifni  to  account  for  the 
decline  of  ftatuary  and  painting  in  Greece.  Thefe  arts  had  arri- 
ved at  their  utmoft  perfedlion  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  from  that  time  they  declined  gradually  with  the  \i^ 
gour  of  a  free  people  ;  for  Greece  was  now  enflaved  by  the  Mace- 
donian power.  It  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that  when  a  nation 
becomes  ftationary  in  that  degree  of  power  which  it  acquires  from 
its  conditution  and  fituation,  the  national  fpirit  fubfides,  and  men 
of  talents  become  rare.  It  is  dill  worfe  with  a  nation  that  is  funk 
below  its  former  power  and  pre-eminence ;  and  word  of  all  when  it 
is  reduced  to  flavery.  Other  caufes  concurred  to  accelerate  the 
downfal  of  the  arts  mentioned.  Greece  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
was  filled  with  flatues  of  excellent  workmanfhip ;  and  there  being 
little  demand  for  more,  the  later  ftatuaries  were  reduced  to  heads 
and  buds.  At  lad  the  Romans  put  a  total  end  both  to  datuary 
and  painting  in  Greece,  by  plundering  it  of  its  fined  pieces ;  and 
the  Greeks,  expofcd  to  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  bedow'd  no 
longer  any  money  on  the  fine  arts.  Winckclman,  overlooking  the 
caufes  mentioned,  borrows  from  Velleius  Paterculus  a  rcafon  for 
the  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Greece,  not  a  little  ridiculous.    *'  Na* 

turaque,  quod  fummo  dudio  petitum  ed,  afccndit  in  fummum ; 

difficilifque  in  perfedlo  mora  ed ;  naturaliterque,  quod  procedcre 

non  poted,    recedit  {a)y     "  The  idea  (fays  Winckehnaii)  of 

{a)  Ronoao  Hiftoiy,  lib.  i. 

U  2  ^'  beauty 
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beauty  could  not  be  made  more  perfedt ;  and  thofe  arts  which 
could  not  advance  farther,  become  retrograde,  by  a  fatality  at- 
tending all  human  things,  viz.  that  if  they  cannot  mount,  they 
muft  fall  down,  becaufe  {lability  is  not  a  quality  of  any  created 
thing." 

The  decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome  is  by  a  writer  of  tafte  and 
elegance  afcribed  to  a  caufe  different  from  any  above  mentioned,  a 
caufe  that  overwhelms  manhood  as  well  as  the  fine  arts  where-ever 
it  prevails ;  and  that  is  opulence,  joined  with  its  faithful  attendants 
avarice  and  luxury.  It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  that  author  to 
refufe  him  in  his  native  language.  *^  Prifcis  temporibus,  quum  ad- 
huc  nuda  virtus  placeret,  vigebant  artes  ingenuaj ;  fummumque 
certamen  inter  hc^nines  erat,  ne  quid  profuturum  fcculis  diu  la- 
teret.  Itaque,  Hercules!  omnium  herbarum  fuccos  Democri- 
tus  expreffit :  et  ne  lapidum  virgultorumque  vis  laterct,  setatem 
inter  experimenta  cc«ifumpfit.  Eudoxus  quidem  in  cacumine 
excelfiilimi  montis  confenuit,  nt  aflrorum  coelique  motus  de* 
prehenderet:  et  Chryfippus,  ut  ad  inventionem  fuflSiciret,  tcr 
helleboro  animum  deterfit.  Verum  ut  ad  plaftas  convertari 
Lyfippum  ftatux  unius  lineamentis  inhaerentem  inopia  extinxit: 
et  Myron,  qui  pene  hominum  animas  ferarumquc  a^re  compre- 
hendcrat,  non  invenit  heredem.  At  nos,  vino  fcortifque  demcrfi-, 
ne  paratas  quidem  artes  audemus  cognofcere;  fed  accufatores 
antiquitatis,  vitia  tantum  docemus,  et  difcimus.  Ubi  eft  dia- 
Icclica  ?  ubi  aftronomia  ?  ubi  fapientiae  confultiffima  via  ? 
Quis  unquam  venit  in  templum,  et  votum  fecit  fi  ad  cloquen* 
tiam  pcrveniffet  ?  quis,  fi  philofophiac  fbntem  inveniflct  ?  Ac 
ne  bonam  quidem  mentem,  aut  bonam  vaktudinem  petunt : 
fed  ftatim,  antequam  limen  capitolii  tangunt,  alius  donum  pro- 
mittit  fi  propinquum  divitem  extulerit ;  alius,  fi  thefaurum  cf- 
foderit ;  alius,  fi  ad  trecenties  H — S.  falvus  pcrvcnerit.  Ipfe 
fenatus,  reifli  bonique  prxceptor,   mille  pondo  auri  capitolio 

"  promitcere 
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"  promittere  folet :  ct  ne  quis  dubitet  pecuuiam  concupifcere,  Jo- 
**  vem  quoque  peculio  exorat,  Nolito  ergo  mirari,  fi  pidlura  de- 
"  fecit,  quum  omnibus  diis  hominibufque  formofior  videatur 
"  mafia  ami,  quam  quidquid  Apelles  Phidiafve  fecerunt  *  {a) J* 
In  England,  the  fine  arts  are  far  from  fuch  perfedlion  as  to  fufier 
by  opulence.     They  are  in  a  progrefs,  it  is  true,  toward  matu- 


•  **  In  ancient  times,  when  naked  virtue  had  her  admirers,  the  liberal  arts  were 
^*  in  their  highefl  vigour  ;  and  there  was  a  generous  conteft  among  men,  that  no- 
•*  thing  of  real  and  permanent  advantage  fhould  long  remain  undifcovered.  De- 
•*  mocritus  extracted  the  juice  of  every  herb  and  plant,  and  left  the  viitue  of  a 
••  fingle  ftonc  or  twig  fhould  efcapc  hun,  he  confumed  a  lifetime  in  experiments. 
•*  Eudoxus,  immerfed  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  ipent  his  age  upon  the  top  of  a 
•*  mountara.  Chryfippus,  to  flimulate  his  inventive  faculty,  thrice  purified  his  ge- 
•*  nius  with  hellebore.  To  turn  to  the  imitative  arts :  Lyfippus,  while  labouring 
*•  on  the  forms  of  a  fingle  ftatue,  pcriflied  from  want.  Myron,  whofe  powerful 
•*  hand  gave  to  the  brafi  almoft  the  foul  of  man,  and  animals,  —  at  his  death 
•*  found  not  an  heir  f  Of  us  of  modern  times  what  fhall  we  fay  ?  Immerfcd  ia 
♦*  drunkennefs  and  debauchery,  we  want  the  fpirit  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  which  wc 
**  poflefs.  We  inveigh  againft  the  manners  of  antiquity  ;  we  ftudy  vice  alone ; 
••  and  vice  is  all  we  teach.  Where  now  is  the  art  of  reafoning  ?  where  aftronomy  ? 
••  where  is  the  right  path  of  wifdom  ?  What  man  now-a-days  is  heard  in  our 
''  temples  to  make  a  vow  for  the  attainment  of  eloquence,  or  for  the  difcovery  of 
•*  the  fountain  of  true  philofophy  ?  Nor  do  we  even  pray  for  health  of  body,  or 
**  a  found  underftanding.  One,  while  he  has  fcarce  entered  the  porch  of  the 
•*  temple,  devotes  a  gift  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  rich  relation  ;  another  prays 
•*  for  the  difcovery  of  a  treafurc  5  a  third  for  a  minifterial  fortune.  The  fenatc 
*'  itfelf,  the  exemplary  preceptor  of  what  is  good  and  laudable,  has  promifed  a 
•*  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  to  the  capitol  j  and,  to  remove  all  reproach  from  the 
«*  crime  of  avarice,  has  offered  a  bribe  to  Jupiter  himfclf.  How  fliould  we  won- 
'•  der  that  the  art  of  painting  has  declined,  when,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  gods 
**  and  men,  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mafs  of  gold,  than  in  all  the  works  of  Phidias 
•*  and  ApcUcs  i"*^ 

(fi)  Petronius  Arbiter.. 
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rity  ;  but,  gardening  alone  excepted,  they  proceed  in  a  very  flo\r 
pace. 

There  is  a  particular  caufe  that  never  fails  to  undermine  a  fine 
art  in  a  country  v^here  it  is  brought  to  perfedion,  abftradting' 
from  every  one  of  the  caufes  above  mentioned.  In  the  firft  part  of 
the  prefent  fketch  it  is  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  aa 
art  or  to  a  fcience  than  a  performance  fo  much  iuperior  to  all  of  the 
kind  as  to  extinguifli  emulation.  This  remark  is  exemplified  in  the 
great  Newton,  who,  having  furpafled  all  the  ancients,  has  not  left 
to  his  countrj^mcn  even  the  fainted  hope  of  rivalling  him ;  and  to 
that  caufe  is  attributed  the  vifible  decline  of  mathematics  in  Great 
Britain.  The  fame  caufe  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  arts  of  ftatuary 
and  painting  among  the  Greeks,  even  tho'  they  had  continued  a  free 
people.  The  decay  of  painting  in  modern  Italy  is  probably  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe:  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  ar? 
lofty  oaks  that  bear  down  young  plants  in  their  neighbpurhoodi 
and  intercept  from  them  the  funihine  of  emulation.  Had  the  art 
of  painting  made  a  flower  progrefs  in  Italy,  it  might  have  ther6 
continued  in  vigour  to  this  day.  Velleius  Paterculus  fays  judi^ 
cioufly,  "  Ut  primo  ad  confequendos  quos  priores  ducimus  acr 
"  cendimur ;  ita,  ubi  aut  prseteriri  aut  aequari  eos  pofle  defpera<» 
**  vimus,  ftudium  cum  fpe  fenefcit ;  et  quod  adfequi  non  poteft, 
**  fequi  definit :  pncteritoque  eo  in  quo  eminere  non  pofiimus,  a- 
"  liquid  in  quo  nitamur  conquirimus  *." 

The  decline  of  an  art  or  fcience  proceeding  from  the  foregoing 
caufe,  is  the  mod  rapid  where  a  ftridl  comparifon  can  be  inftituted 


*  **  As  at  firfl  we  are  excited  to  emulate  thofe  fuperior  models^  fo  when  onee 
**  we  have  lol't  the  hope  of  excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  them,  our  ambition  fiEuh 
**  us  with  our  hopes :  we  ceafe  to  purfue  what  we  cannot  attain,  and  negleAing 
"  that  hudy  in  which  we  arc  debarred  from  arriving  at  excellence,  we  fearch  for 
*<  a  diflferent  field  of  emulation." 

between 
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between  the  works  of  difFerent  mailers.  The  fuperiority  of  New- 
ton above  every  other  mathematician  can  be  afcertained  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  hence  the  fudden  decUne  of  that  fcience  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Italy  a  talent  for  painting  continued  many  years  in  vigour,  be- 
caufe  no  painter  appeared  with  fuch  fuperiority  of  genius  as  to 
carry  perfedlicm  into  every  branch  of  the  art.  As  one  furpafled  in 
defigning,  one  in  colouring,  one  in  graceful  attitudes,  there  was 
ftill  fcope  for  emulation.  But  when  at  laft  there  was  not  a  fingle 
pcrfedlion  but  what  one  or  other  mafler  had  excelled  in,  from  that 
period  the  art  began  to  languifli.  Architedlure  continued  longer 
in  vigour  than  painting,  becaufe  the  principles  of  comparifon  in 
the  former  are  lefs  precife  than  in  the  latter.  The  artift  who  could 
not  rival  his  predeceflbrs  in  an  eftablilhed  mode,  fought  out  a 
new  mode  for  himfelf,  which,  tho'  perhaps  lefe  elegant  or  perfe<5l, 
was  for  a  time  fupported  by  novelty. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  tongue  makes  a  proper  appendix  to  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome.  That  the  Latin  tongue  did  not 
long  continue  in  purity  after  the  Emperor  Auguflus,  is  certain ; 
and  all  writers  agree,  that  the  caufc  of  its  early  corruption  was  a 
continual  influx  into  Rome  of  men  to  whom  the  Latin  was  a  fo- 
reign language.  The  reafon  is  plaufible ;  but  whether  folid  may 
juftly  be  doubted.  In  all  countries  there  are  provincial  diale<5ls  ; 
which  however  tend  not  to  corrupt  the  language  of  the  capital, 
becaufe  they  are  carefully  avoided  by  all  who  pretend  to  fpeak 
properly ;  and  accordingly  the  multitude  of  provincials  who  flock 
to  Paris  and  London  have  no  eflfedl  to  debafe  the  language.  The 
fame  probably  was  the  cafe  in  old  Rome,  efpecially  with  refpedl  to 
fbrangers  whofc  native  tongue  was  totally  different  from  that  of 
R<xne :  their  imperfedl  manner  of  fpeaking  Latin  might  be  excu- 
fed,  but  certainly  was  not  imitated.  Slaves  in  Rome  had  little 
convcrfation  with  their  mailers,  except  in  receiving  orders  or  re- 
proof j  which  had  no  tendency  to  vitiate  the  Latin  tongue.     The 

corruption 
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corruption  of  that  tongue,  and  at  laft  its  death  and  burial  as  a  li- 
ving language,  were  the  refult  of  two  combined  caufes  ;  of  which 
the  early  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Rome  is  the  firft. 
Latin  was  native  to  the  Romans  only,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Latium.  The  languages  of  the  reft  of  Italy  were  numerous  :  the 
Meflapian  was  the  mother-tongue  in  Apulia,  the  Hetrufcan  ia 
Tufcany  and  Umbria,  the  Greek  in  Magna  Gracia,  the  Cel- 
tic in  Lombardy  and  Liguria,  &c.  &c.  Latin  had  arrived  at  its 
purity  not  many  years  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus  ;  and  had 
not  taken  deep  root  in  thofc  parts  of  Italy  Where  it  was  not  the 
mother- tongue,  when  Greek  came  to  be  the  fafliionable  language 
among  people  of  rank,  as  French  is  in  Em'ope  at  prefent.  Greek, 
the  ftorehoufe  of  learning,  prevailed  in  Rome,  even  in  Qcero's 
time  ;  of  which  he  himfelf  bears  teftimony  in  his  oration  for  the 
poet  Archias,  "  Graeca  leguutur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus  :  La- 
*'  tina  fuis  finibus,  exiguis  fane,  continentur."  And  for  that  rea- 
fon  Atticus  is  warmly  folicited  by  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his 
confuHhip  in  Greek.  Thus  Latin,  juftled  by  Greek  out 'of  its 
place,  was  left  to  inferiors  ;  and  probably  would  have  funk  to  ut- 
ter oblivion,  even  though  the  republic  had  continued  in  vigour. 
But  the  chief  caufe  was  the  defpotifm  of  the  Romau  government, 
which  proved  the  deftrudlion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  literature  in 
particular.  In  a  country  of  (6  many  different  languages  the  Latin 
tongue  could  not  be  prefer vcd  in  purity,  but  by  a  conftant  perufal 
of  Roman  claflics :  but  thefe  were  left  to  rot  in  libraries,  a  dark  cloud 
of  ignorance  having  overfpread  the  whole  empire.  Every  peribn 
carelefsly  fpoke  the  language  acquired  in  the  nurfery  ;  and  people 
of  different  tongues  being  mixed  under  one  govcrmnent,  without 
a  common  ftandard,  fell  gradually  into  a  fort  of  mixed  language, 
which  every  one  made  a  fliift  to  underftand.  The  irruption  of 
many  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  feveral  of  whom  fettled  there, 
added  to  the  jargon.  And  that  jargon,  compofcd  of  many  hete- 
rogeneous 
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rogeneous  parts,  was  in  proceis  of  time  purified  to  the  tongue  that 
is  now  native  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  a  hiftory  of  the  Latin  tongue,  it  ought  not;  to  be  overlooked, 
that  it  continued  long  in  purity  among  the  Roman  lawyers.  The 
fcience  of  law  was  in  Rome  more  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  books  writ  upon  tliat  fcience  in  Latin  were  nume- 
rous ;  and,  being  highly  regarded,  were  the  conftant  ftudy  of  e- 
very  man  who  afpired  to  be  an  eminent  lawyer.  Neither  could 
fuch  men  have  any  bias  to  tiie  Greek  tongue,  as  law  was  little 
cultivated  in  Greece.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  fo 
far  as  concerns  law,  was  preferved  in  purity,  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Jullinian. 

Greek  was  preferved  in  purity  much  longer  than  Latin.  The 
fame  language  was  fpoken  through  all  Greece,  with  fome  flight 
varieties  in  dialeft.  It  was  brought  to  great  perfedlion  and  firmly 
rooted  during  the  profperous  days  of  Greece.  Its  claffics  were  nu- 
merous, and  the  ftudy  of  every  perfon  who  pretended  to  litera- 
ture *.  Now  thb*  the  free  and  manly  fpirit  of  the  Greeks  yielded 
to  Roman  defpotifm,  yet  while  any  appetite  for  literature  remain- 
.  ed,  their  invaluable  dailies  were  a  ftandard,  which  preferved  the 
language  in  purity.  But  ignorance  at  length  became  univerfal, 
amd  the  Greek  claflics  ceafed  to  be  a  ftandard,  being  buried  in  li- 
braries, as  the  Roman  clafTics  had  been  for  centuries.  In  that 
-ftate,  the  Greek  tongue  could  not  fail  to  degenerate,  among  an  ig-n 
norant  and  fervile  people,  who  had  no  longer  any  ambition  to  acl 
well,  write  well,  or  fpeak  well.  And  yet  after  all,  that  beautiful 
tongue,  far  beyond  a  rival,  has  fuffcred  lefs  alteration  than  any  other 
ever  did  in  funilar  circumftances  ;  one  caufe  of  which  is,  that  to 

•  There  nUl  remain  about  three  thoufaiid  Cr<;ck  books  :  of  Latin  books  not  a-     f 
bovc  fixty. 
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this  day  the  Greeks  live  feparate  from  their  mafters  tlie  Turks,  and 
have  little  commerce  with  them. 

From  the  fate  of  the  Latin  tongue,  an  obfervation  is  drawn  by 
many  writers,  that  all  languages  are  in  a  continual  flux,  changing 
from  age  to  age  without  end.  And  fuch  as  are  fond  of  fame,  de- 
plore it  as  a  heavy  misfortune,  that  the  language  in  which  they 
write  will  foon  become  obfolete  and  unintelligible.  But  it  is  a 
common  error  in  reafbning,  to  found  a  general  conclufion  upon  a 
fingle  fa6l.  In  its  progrefs  toward  perfcdlion,  a  language  is  conti- 
nually improving,  and  therefore  continually  changing.  But  fuppo- 
fing  a  language  to  have  acquired  its  utmoft  perfedtion,  I  fee.nothing 
that  fhould  neceflarily  occafion  any  change  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
claflical  books  in  that  language  become  a  (landard  for  writing  and 
fpeaking,  to  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  figure  conforms  him-* 
felf.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  tongue,  till  that  people  were 
brutified  by  defpotifm :  the  Italian  has  continued  in  perfedlion 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  the  French  more  than  one.  The 
Englifh  language  has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  purity  it  is  fufcep- 
tible  of:  but  when  there  is  no  place  for  further  impravements, 
there  feems  little  doubt  of  its  becoming  ftationary,  like  the  lan- 
guages now  mentioned.  I  bar  always  fuch  a  revolution  as  eradi- 
cates knowledge,  and  reduces  a  people  to  a  flate  of  barbarity.  In 
an  event  fo  difmal,  the  deftrudlion  of  claflical  books,  and  of  a  pure 
language,  will  not  be  the  chief  calamity  :  they  will  be  little  re- 
gretted in  the  univerfal  wreck.  In  the  mean  time,  to  a  writer  of 
genius  in  a  polifhed  nation  it  cannot  but  be  a  charming  profped, 
that  his  works  will  ftand  and  fall  with  his  country.  To  make 
fuch  a  writer  exert  his  talents  for  purifying  his  mother-tongue, 
and  for  adding  to  the  number  and  reputation  of  its  claflics,  what 
nobler  encitement,  than  the  certainty  of  being  tranfmittcd  ta  po- 
fterity,  and  welcomed  by  every  perfon  of  tafte  through  all  ages ! 

As  before  the  invention  of  printing  writers  could  have  nothing 

in 
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in  view  but  reputation  and  praife,  they  endeavoured  to  give  the 
utmoll  perfection  to  their  compofitions.  They  at  the  fame  time 
ftudied  brevity,  in  order  that  their  works  might  be  diffufed 
through  many  hands  ;  for  the  expence  of  tranfcribing  great  vo- 
lumes could  not  be  afibrded  by  every  reader.  The  art  of  printing 
has  made  a  great  change  :  the  opportunity  it  fumifhes  to  multiply 
copies  has  degraded  writing  to  be  a  lucrative  employment.  Au- 
thors now  ftudy  to  fwell  their  works,  in  order  to  fwell  the  price  j 
and  being  in  a  hurry  for  money,  they  negleft  the  precept  of  Ho- 
race, Nonum  prematur  in  annum.  Take  for  example  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  Aldrovandus,  in  many  folio  volumes.  After  filling  his 
common-place  book  with  pafTages  from  every  author  ancient  and 
iDodem,  to  the  purpofe  and  not  to  the  purpofe,  he  fits  down  to 
compoie,  bent  to  transfufe  into  his  book  every  article  thus  pain- 
fully coUedled.  For  example,  when  he  introduces  the  ox,  tlie 
cock,  or  any  other  animal ;  far  from  confining  himfelf  to  its  na- 
tural hiftory,  he  omits  nothing  that  has  been  faid  of  it  in  books 
where  it  has  been  occafionally  introduced,  not  even  excepting  tales 
for  amufing  children :  he  mentions  all  the  fuperflitious  notions 
concerning  it,  every  poetical  comparifbn  drawn  from  it,  the  ufe  it 
has  ferved  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  coats-armorial ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  hiftories  and  all  the  fables  in  wliich  it  has  been  named.  Take 
another  inftancc  from  a  German  or  Dutch  chronologer,  whofc 
name  has  efcaped  me,  and  which  I  give  in  a  tranflation  from  tlic 
Latin,  to  prevent  the  bias  that  one  has  for  a  learned  language. 
**  Samfon  was  the  fame  with  the  Thcban  Hercules  j  which  ap- 
**  pears  from  the  adlions  attributed  to  each  of  them,  cfpecially 
•*  from  the  following.  That  Hercules,  unarmed,  is  faid  to  have  fuf- 
**  focated  the  Ncmean  lion  with  a  fqueeze  of  his  arms :  Samfon 
•*  unarmed  did  the  fame,  by  tearing  a  lion  to  pieces  ;  and  Jofe- 
**  phus  fays,  that  he  did  not  tear  the  lion,  but  put  out  his  breath 
*•  with  a  fqueeze  j  which  could  be  done,  and  was  done  by  Scu- 

X  2  •*  tileus 
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tileus  the  wreftlcr,  as  reported  by  Suidas.  -  David  alfo,  unarmed, 
tore  to  pieces  a  lion»  i  Samuel,  chap,  i  y. ;  and  Benaiah  the  foa 
of  Jehojada  alfo  flew  a  lion,  2  Samuel,  chap.  23.  ver.  20,  More- 
over we  read,  that  Samfon  having  caught  three  hundred  foxes^ 
tied  lighted  firebrands  to  their  tails,  and  drove  them  into  the 
(landing  com  of  the  Philiflines,  by  which  both  the  fhocks  and 
ftanding  com,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives,  were  burnt  up. 
Many  think  it  incredible,  that  three  hundred  foxes  fhould  he 
caught  by  one  man  ;  as  the  fox,  being  the  mod  cunning  of  all 
animals,  would  not  fuflfer  itfelf  to  be  eafily  taken.  According- 
ly Oppian,  a  Greek  poet  who  writes  upon  hunting,  affertCi,  diat 
no  fox  will  fufler  itfelf  to  be  taken  in  a  gin  or  a  net  j  tho'  we  ar« 
taught  the  contrary  by  Martial,  lib.  10.  epig.  37. 


ii 
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**  In  India,  eagles,  hawks,  and  ravens,  are  taught  to  hunt  foxes, 
•*  as  we  are  informed  by  Olianus,  Var.  hift.  lib.  9.  cap.  26.  Tliey 
"  are  alfo  caught  by  traps  and  fnares,  and  in  covered  pits,  as 
*'  wolves  are,  and  other  large  animals.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
"  fuch  a  multitude  of  foxes  were  caught  by  Samfon,  confidering 
**  that  Palcftine  abounded  with  foxes.  He  had  hunters  without 
"  number  at  command  ;  and  he  was  not  confined  in  time.  The 
"  fame  of  that  exploit  was  fpread  far  and  near.  Even  among  the 
"  Romans  there  were  vcftiges  of  it,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  FalL 
"  lib.  9.  ver.  681.  In  one  Roman  feftival,  armed  foxes  were  let 
*'  loofe  in  the  circus ;  which  Ovid,  in  the  place  quoted,  fays,  was 
**  done  in  memory  of  the  Carfiolan  fox,  which,  having  defbx)y*d 
*'  many  hens  belonging  to  a  country-woman,  was  caught  by  her, 
"  and  punifhed  as  follows.  She  wrapped  up  the  fox  in  hay,  which 
"  Ihe  fet  fire  to ;  and  the  fox  being  let  go,  fled  through  the  fland- 
**  ing  corn,  and  fet  it  on  fire^    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 

••  this 
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"  this  feftival  was  a  vcftige  of  Samfon's  foxes,  not  only  from  con- 
**  gniity  of  circumftances,  but  from  the  time  of  celebration, 
**  which  was  the  month  of  April,  the  time  of  harveft  in  Palcftinc. 
"  See  more  about  foxes  in  Burman's  works."  Not  to  mention  tie 
ridiculous  arguments  of  this  writer  to  prove  Samfon  to  be  tiie 
fame  with  the  Theban  Hercules,  nor  the  childifh  wanderings  li  oni 
that  fubjed,  every  one  mud  be  fenfible  of  his  having  overlooked 
the  chief  difficulty.  However  well  fixed  the  fire-brands  might  be,* 
it  is  not  eafily  conceivable,  that  the  foxes,  who  would  naturally 
fly  to  their  lurking-holes,  could  much  injure  the  com,  or  the  o- 
live  trees.  And  it  is  as  little  concdvable,  what  fhould  have  moved 
Samfon  to  employ  foxes,  when,  by  our  author's  fuppofition,  he 
had  men  at  command,  much  better  qualified  than  foxes  for  com- 
mitting wafle.  This  author  would  have  faved  himfelf  much  idle 
labour  had  he  embraced  a  very  probable  opinion,  that  if  tlie  tranf- 
lation  be  not  erroneous,  the  original  text  muft  be  corrupted.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  enough^  of  thcfe  writers.  Maturity  of 
tafte  has  banifhed  fuch  abfurdities  ;  and  at  prefent,  happily^  books 
arc  Icfs  bulky,  and  more  to  die  purpofe,  than  formerly. 

It  is  obferved  above  (a),  that  in  a  country  thinly  peopled^  where 
the  fame  perfon  mufl  for  bread  undertake  different  employments^ 
the  people  are  knowing  and  converiable  ;  but  flupid  and  ignorant 
ip  a  populous  country,  where  induftry  and  manufacflures  abound. 
That  obiiervation  holds  not  with  refpcdfc  to  the  fine  arts.  It  re- 
quires fo  much  genius  to  copy  even  a  fingle  figure,  whether  in 
painting  or  in  fculpture,  as  to  prevent  the  operator  from  degene- 
ladng  into  a  brute.  The  great  exertion  of  genius,  as  well  as  of 
invendoa,  required  in  grouping  figures,  and  in  imitating  human 


(#)  Ftrft  region  of  the  prefent  Sketclw 
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ai^ions,  tends  to  envigorate  thofe  faculties  with  refpedl  to  every 
fubjecl,  and  of  courfe  to  form  a  man  of  parts. 

Such  Iketches  of  the  hiftory  of  man  as  tend  the  mod  to  explain 
liis  nature,  are  chiefly  infilled  on  in  this  work.  The  hiftory  of 
mufic  is  entertaining,  that  branch  efpecially  which  compares  an- 
cient and  modern  mufic ;  and  accordingly  I  have  occafionally 
handled  that  branch  above.  The  other  branches  fall  not  properly 
within  my  plan ;  becaufe  they  feem  to  afford  little  opening  into 
human  nature.  There  is  one  article  however,  which  regard  to 
my  native  country  will  not  fuffer  me  to  omit.  We  have  in  Scot- 
land a  multitude  of  fongs  tender  and  pathetic,  expreflive  of  love  in 
its  varieties  of  hope,  fear,  fuccefs,  defpondence,  and  defpair.  The 
ftyle  of  the  mufic  is  wild  and  irregular,  extremely  pleafant  to  the 
natives,  but  little  reliflied  by  the  bulk  of  thofe  who  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  ftyle.  None  but  men  of  genius, 
who  ftudy  nature,  and  break  loofe  from  the  thraldom  of  cuftom, 
efteem  that  mufic.  It  was  a  favourite  of  the  late  Geminiani, 
whofe  compofitions  fhow  no  lefs  delicacy  of  tafte  than  fuperiority 
of  genius,  and  it  is  warmly  praifed  by  Alefllandro  Taflbni,  the  ce- 
lebrated author  oi  Secchia  Rapita.  Difcourfing  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern mufic,  and  quoting  from  various  authors  the  wonderful  ef- 
fedls  produced  by  Ibme  modern  compofitions,  he  fubjoins  the  fol- 
lowing paflage.  "  Noi  ancora  pofilamo  connumerar  tr&  noftri^ 
•'  Jacopo  l^h  de  Scozia,  che  non  pur  cole  facre  C(»npofe  in  canto, 
**  ma  trovo  da  fefteffo  una  nuova  mufica  lamentevole  e  mefta, 
*'  differente  da  tutte  Taltre.  Nel  che  poi  h  ftato  imitato  da  Carlo 
"  Gefualdo  Principe  di  Vcnofa,  che  in  quefta  noftra  cti  hJl  illu- 
*^  ftrata  anch*  egli  la  mufica  con  nuova  mirabili  invenzioni  {a)  *.". 

The 

{a)  Penfieri  diverfi,  lib.  lo.  cap.  23. 

♦  "  We  may  reckon  among  the  compofcrs  of  the  moderns,  James  King  of 
•<  Scotland,  who  not  only  compofcd  facred  fongs,  but  was  himfelf  the  inventor  of 
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The  king  mentioned  mud  be  James  I.  of  Scotland,  the  only  one 
of  our  kings  who  icems  to  have  had  any  remarkable  tafte  in  the 
fine  arts  ;  and  the  mufic  can  be  no  other  than  the  fongs  men- 
tioned above.  Thefe  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  compofition 
of  David  Rizzio,  becaufe  he  was  an  Italian  and  a  muficians  but 
crroneoufly,  as  we  now  difcover  from  Taflbni.  That  King  was  e- 
minent  for  poetry  no  lefs  than  for  mufic.  He  is  praifed  for  the 
former  by  Biftiop  Leflie,  one  of  our  hiftorians,  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Patrii  carminis  gloria  nuUi  fecundus."  We  have  many 
poems  afcribed  by  tradition  to  that  king ;  one  in  particular, 
ChrtlPs  Kirk  on  the  Grcen^  is  a  ludicrous  poem,  defcribing  low 
manners  with  no  lefs  propriety  than  fprightlinefs. 

Ufeful  arts  will  never  be  negledled  in  a  country  where  there  is 
any  police ;  for  every  man  finds  his  account  in  them.  Fine  arts 
arc  more  precarious.  They  are  not  reliflied  but  by  perfons  of  tafte, 
who  are  rare ;  and  fiich  as  can  fpare  great  fimis  for  fupporting 
them,  are  ftill  more  rare.  For  that  reafon  they  will  never  fiourifh 
in  any  country,  imlefs  patronized  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  men 
of  power  and  opulence.  They  merit  fuch  patronage  as  one  of  the 
fprings  of  government :  and  a  capital  fpring  they  make,  by  mul- 
tiplying amufements,  and  humanizing  manners  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count they  have  always  been  encoiuaged  by  good  princes. 


«*  a  new  ftjle  of  muiky  platntive  and  pathetic,  diferent  from  all  others.  In  this 
**  manner  of  compofition  he  has  been  imiuted  in  our  timet  by  Carlo  Gefualdio 
<<  Prince  of  Venofa,  who  has  illuArated  that  ftyle  of  mufic  with  new  and  wonderful 
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SKETCH        VI. 
Progrefs     of    the     Female     Sex. 


THE  hiftory  of  the  female  fex,  a  capital  branch  of  the  hiftory 
of  man,  comprehends  great  variety  of  matter,  curious  and 
interefting.  But  fketches  are  my  province,  not  complete  hifto- 
ries  ;  and  I  propofe  in  the  prefent  (ketch  to  trace  the  gradvud  pro- 
grefs of  women,  from  their  low  ftate  in  favage  tribes,  to  their  e- 
levated  flate  in  civilized  nations. 

With  regard  to  the  outlines,  whether  of  internal  difpofition,  dr 
of  external  figure,  men  and  women  are  precifely  the  fame.  Nature, 
however,  intending  them  for  mates,  has  given  them  characters 
different,  but  concordant,  fo  as  to  produce  together  delicious  har-- 
mony.     The  man,  naturally  more  robuft,  is  fitted  for  icverc  la- 
bour and  for  field-exercifes ;  the  woman  for  fedentary  occupations  j 
and  particularly  for  nurfing  children.    To  that  difiFerence  the  mind 
alfo  contributes.     A  boy  is  always  running  about ;  delights  in  a 
top  or  a  ball ;  and  rides  upon  a  flick  for  want  of  a  horfe.     A  girl 
has  lefs  inclination  to  move :    her  firfl  amufement  is  a  -baby ; 
which  fhe  delights  to  drefs  and  undrefs.     The  man,  bold  and  vi- 
gorous, is  qualified  for  being  a  protedlor  :  the  woman,  delicate  and 
timid,  requires  protection.  The  man,  as  a  protestor,  is  diredled  by  na- 
ture to  govern  :  the  woman,  confcious  of  inferiority,  is  difpofed  to 
obedience.  Their  intelledlual  powers  correfpond  to  thedeftinationof 
nature  :  men  have  pencti-ation  and  folid  judgement  to  fit  them  for 
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^oveming :  women  have  fufEcient  underftanding  to  make  a  decent 
figure  under  good  government ;  a  greater  proportion  would  excite 
dangerous  rivalfhip.  Add  another  capital  difl^rence  of  character : 
the  gentle  and  infinuating  manners  of  the  female  fex  tend  to  foften 
the  roughneis  of  the  other  fex ;  and  where-ever  women  are  in- 
dulged with  any  freedom,  they  poliih  fooner  than  men. 

Theie  are  not  the  only  particulars  that  difUnguiih  the  fexes. 
With  refped  to  matrimony,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  male,  as  (u- 
perior  and  protestor,  to  make  a  choice  :  the  female  preferred  has 
no  privilege  but  barely  to  conlcnt  or  to  refufe.  Nature  fits  them 
for  thefe  different  parts :  the  male  is  bold,  the  fomale  baihful. 
Hence  among  all  nations  it  is  the  pradtice  for  men  to  court,  and 
for  women  to  be  courted :  which  holds  alio  among  many  other 
animals,  probably  among  all  that  pair. 

Another  dillindlion  is  equally  vifible :  The  mailer  of  a  &mily 
IS  immediately  connected  with  his  country :  his  wifis,  his  chil- 
dren, his  fervants,  are  immediately  conneded  with  him,  and  with 
their  country  through  him  only.  Women  accordingly  have  lefs  pa- 
triptiiin  than  men ;  and  leis  bittemeis  againil  the  enemies  of  dieir 
country. 

The  peculiar  modefty  of  the  female  iex  is  alfo  a  diilinguifhing 
circumftance.  Nature  hath  provided  them  with  it  as  their  chief 
defence  againft  the  artful  folicitations  of  the  other  iex  before  mar- 
riage, and  alfo  as  the  chief  fupport  of  conjugal  fidelity.  It  is 
held  to  be  their  capital  virtue;  and  a  woman  who  furrenders  her 
chaility  is  univerfally  dcfpifed ;  tho*  in  a  man  chaftity  is  icarce 
held  to  be  a  virtue,  except  in  the  married  ilate.  But  of  that  more 
fully  afterwards. 

A  fundamental  article  in  the  prefent  (ketch  is  matrimony  ;  and 
it  has  beea  much  controverted,  whether  it  be  an  appointment  of 
nature,  or  only  of  municipal  law.'  Many  writers  have  exercifed 
their  talents  in  that  controverfy,  but  without  ^ving  any  fatii^ 
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fiiaion  to  a  judicious  enquirer.  If  1  miftake  not,  it  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  folid  principles ;  and  as  it  is  of  importance  in  the 
hiftory  of  man,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful,  will  not  be  difgufted  at 
the  length  of  the  argument. 

Many  writers  hold,  that  women  were  originally  common ;  that 
animal  love  was  gratified  as  among  horfes  and  homed  cattle ;  and 
that  matrimony  was  not  known  till  nations  grew  in  fome  degree 
to  be  orderly  and  refined.  I  feledl  Cicero  as  an  author  of  autho- 
rity :  "  Nam  fuit  quoddam  tempus,  cum  in  agris  homines  paf* 
*'  fim,  beftiarum  more,  vagabantur,  et  fibi  vidhi  ferino  vitam 
propagabant :  ncc  ratione  animi  quicquam  fed  pleraque  viribus 
corporis  adminiftrabant.  Nondum  divinae  religionis  non  huma- 
ni  officii  ratio  colebatur.  Nemo  legitimas  viderat  nupdas,  non 
certos  quifquam  infpexerat  Hberos  *  (a).**  Pliny,  in  fiipport  of 
that  dodlrine,  informs  us,  that  theGaramantes,  an  African  nation, 
lived  promifcuoufly  together,  without  any  notion  of  matrimony* 
Among  the  Aufes,  a  people  of  Libya,  as  Herodotus  lays,  matri- 
mony was  not  known,  and  men  cohabited  with  women  indifibv 
cntly,  like  other  animals.  A  boy  educated  by  his  mother  was  at 
a  certain  age  admitted  to  an  aflembly  of  the  men,  and  the  man  he 
clung  to  was  reputed  his  fether.  Juftin  and  other  authors  repo^, 
that  before  Cecrops,  who  reigned  in  Attica  about  1600  years  be^- 
fore  Chrift,  marriage  was  not  known  in  Greece ;  and  that  the 
burden  of  children  lay  upon  the  mother. 

*  **  For  there  was  a  time,  when  men,  like  the  brutes,  roamed  abroad  over  the 
••  eaith,  and  fed  like  wild  beaRs  upon  other  animals.  Then  reafon  bore  no  fway^ 
**  but  all  was  ruled  by  fuperior  Itrength.  The  ties  of  religion,  and  the  obligaciont 
*'  of  morality,  were  theaunfelt.  Lawful  marriage  was  unknown^  and  no  father 
••  was  certain  of  his  offspring." 

fa)  Dc  InycntiosCy  lib*  i» 
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Before  entering  diredlly  into  the  matter,  it  is  proper  to  remove, 
if  poilible,  the  bias  of  thefe  great  names.     The  praftice  of  the  Ga- 
ramantes  and  of  the  Aufes  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus 
as  Angular ;  and  were  it  better  vouched  than  it  is,  it  would  avail 
very  little  againft  the  pradice  of  all  other  nations.     Little  weight 
can  be  laid  upon  Pliny's  evidence  in  particular,  confidering  what 
he  reports  in  the  lame  chapter  of  the  Blemmyans,  that  they  had 
no  head,  and  that  the  mouth  and  eyes  were  in  the  breaft.     Pliny 
at  the  fame  time,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  being  very  deficient  in 
natural  knowledge,  were  grofsly  credulous  j  and  cannot  be  rely'd 
on  with  refpedt  to  any  thing  ftrange  or  uncommon.    As  to  what  is 
reported  of  ancient  Greece,  Cecrops  poffibly  prohibited  polygamy^ 
or  introduced  fome  other  matrimonial  regulation,  which  by  wri^ 
ters  might  be  mtftaken  for  a  law  appointing  matrimony.     How^ 
ever  that  be,  one  part  of  the  report  is  imdoubtedly  falfe  j  for  it  will 
be  made  evident  afterward,  that  in  the  hunter-ftate,  or  even  in 
that  of  fhepherds,  it  is  impradiicable  for  any  woman,  by  her  own 
induftry  alone,  to  rear  a  numerous  iifue.    If  this  be  at  all  pofiible, 
it  can  only  be  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  people  live  on  fruits  and 
roots,    wliich   are   produced  in  plenty  with   very  little  labour. 
Upon  that  account  Diodorus  Siculus  is  lefs  blameable  for  lidening 
to  a  report,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Taprobana,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  never  marry,  but  that  women  are  ufed  promif- 
cttoufly.     But  as  there  is  no  fuch  pradlice  known  at  prefent  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  there  is  no  juft  ground  to  believe,  that  it  ever  was  the 
pradlice  ;  and  the  Eafl  Indies  were  fo  little  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  that  their  authors  cannot  be  much  rely'd  on  in  the  ac- 
counts they  give  of  that  diftant  region.     The  opinion  of  Cicero 
may  fccm  to  have  more  weight  at  firft  view  ;  and  yet  a  fingle  ob- 
fervation  will  reduce  it  to  nothing.     The  notions  of  that  author 
upon  the  primitive  (late  of  man  muft  confeflTcdly  be  exceedingly 
crude,  when  he  denies  to  favages  any  fcnfc  of  religion  or  of  moral 
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duty.  Ought  we  ta  rely  more  on  him,  when  he  denies,  that  they 
liave  any  notion  of  matrimony  ?  Caefar's  account  of  the  ancient 
Britons  approaches  the  neareft  to  a  loofe  commerce  with  womenj 
tho'  in  the  main  it  is  good  evidence  againft  the  opinion  of  Cicero. 
It  was  common,  he  fays,  for  a  number  of  brothers,  or  otlier  near 
relations,  to  ufe  their  wives  promifcuoufly.  The  offspring  however 
were  not  common  j  for  each  man  maintained  the  children  that 
were  produced  by  his  own  wife.  Herodotus  reports  the  feme  of 
the  Maffagetae. 

Laying  thus  afide  the  great  names  of  Cicero,  Herodotus,  and 
Pliny,  the  field  lies  open  to  a  fair  and  impartial  inveftigation.  And 
as  the  means  provided  by  nature  for  continuing  the  race  of  other 
animals  may  probably  throw  light  upon  the  ceconomy  of  nature 
with  refpedt  to  man,  I  begin  with  that  article,  which  has  not  en-' 
gaged  the  attention  of  naturalifls  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  do»' 
With  refpedl  to  animals  whofe  nouriihment  .i&  grafs,  pairing 
would  be  of  no  ufe  :  the  female  feeds  herfelf  and  her  yoimg  at  the 
fame  inftant,  and  the  male  has  nothing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand; 
all  brute  animals  whofe  young  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both. 
parents,  are  diredted  by  nature  to  -  pair ;  nor  is  that  connedlion 
diffolved  till  the  young  can  provide  for  themfelves.  Pairing  is  in- 
difpenfable  to  wild  birds  that  build  on  trees  j  becaufe  the  male  % 
muft  provide  food  for  his  mate  while  fhe  is  hatching  the  eggs. 
And  as  they  have  commonly  a  numerous  iffue,  it  requires  the  la- 
bour of  both  to  pick  up  food  for  themfelves  and  for  their  young: 
Upon  that  account  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  the  young  are  fufficiently 
vigorous  to  provide  for  tliemfelves,  before  a  new  brood  is  pro- 
duced. 

What  I  have  now  opened  fuggefts  the  following  queftion.  Whe- 
ther, according  to  the  animal  oeconomy  above  difplay'd,  are  we  to 
prefume,  or  not,  that  man  is  directed  by  natulfe  to  matrimony  i,  If 
analogy  can  be  rely'd  on,  the  affirmative  muft  be  held,  as  there  is 
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no  other  creature  in  the  known  world  to  which  pairing  is  {o  neceA 
farjr.  Man  is  a  long-lived  animal,  and  is  proportionally  flow  in 
growing  to  maturity :  he  is  a  helplefs  being  before  the  age  of  fif- 
teen or  fixteen,  and  there  may  be  in  a  family  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren of  diflferent  births  before  the  eldeft  can  fliift  for  itfelf.  Now 
in  the  original  ftate  of  hunting  and  fiihing,  which  are  laborious 
occupations,  and  not  always  fuccefsful,  a  woman  fuckling  her  in- 
font  is  not  able  to  provide  food  even  for  herfelf,  far  lefi  for  ten  or 
twelve  voracious  children.  Matrimcmy  therefore,  or  pairing,  is 
fo  neceflary  to  the  human  race,  that  it  muft  be  natural  and  in- 
ftindlive.  When  fuch  ample  means  are  provided  for  continuing 
every  other  animal  race,  is  it  fuppofable  that  the  chief  race  would 
be  neglected  ?  Providential  care  defcends  even  to  vegetable  life : 
every  plant  bears  a  profufion  of  feed ;  and  in  order  to  cover  the 
earth  with  vegetables,  fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  are  fcattered 
by  means  of  a  fpring,  and  fome  are  fo  light  as  to  be  carried  about 
by  the  wind.  Brute  animals  which  do  not  pair,  have  grafs  and  o*- 
ther  food  in  plenty,  enabling  the  female  to  feed  her  young  without 
needing  any  help  from  the  male.  But  where  the  young  require 
die  nurfing  care  of  both  parents,  pairing  is  a  law  of  natvire.  When 
other  races  are  fo  amply  provided  for,  can  it  be  ferioufly  thought, 
diat  Providence  is  lefs  attentive  to  the  human  race  ?  If  men  and 
women  were  not  impelled  by  nature  to  matrimony,  they  would  be 
lefs  fitted  for  continuing  their  fpecies  than  even  the  humbled  plant. 
Have  we  not  reafon  fairly  to  conclude,  that  matrimony  in  the  hu* 
man  race  is  an  appointment  of  nature  ?  Can  that  conclufion  be 
refilled  by  any  one  who  believes  in  Providence,   and   in   final 

caufes  *. 

To 

•  It  appears  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  that  women  give  over  child-bear- 
ing at  fifty,  while  they  are  ftill  in  vigour  of  mind  and  body  to  take  care  of  their  ofl- 
fpring.    Did  the  power  of  procreation  continue  in  women  to  old  age  as  in  men, 
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.  To  confirm  this  cloftrine,  let  the  confeqnences  of  a  loofc  com- 
merce between  the  fexes  be  examined.  The  carnal  appetite,  whea 
confined  to  one  obje6l,  feldom  tranfgreflTcs  the  bounds  of  tempe- 
rance. But  were  it  encouraged  to  roam  like  a  bee  fucking  honey 
from  every  flower,  every  new  objedl  would  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion J  and  fatiety  with  refpedl  to  one,  would  give  new  vigour  with 
refpedl  to  others  :  a  generic  habit  would  be  formed  of  intempe^ 
ranee  in  fruition  {a)  ;  and  animal  love  would  become  the  ruling 
paflion.  Men,  like  the  hart  in  initting-time,  would  all  the  year 
round  fly  with  impetuofity  from  objedl  to  objecft,  giving  no  quar- 
ter even  to  women  fuckling  their  infants  :  and  women,  abandon- 
ing themfelves  to  the  fame  paflion,  would  become  altogethei:  re- 
gardlefs  of  their  offspring.  In  that  ilate,  the  continuance  of  the 
himian  race  would  be  a  miracle.  In  the  favage  fliate,  as  mention--' 
ed  above,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  woman  to  provide  food 
for  a  family  of  children ;  and  now  it  appears,  that  intemperance 
in  animal  love  would  render  a  woman  carelefs  of  her  family,  how- 
ever ,eafy  it  might  be  to  provide  for  it  *. 

children  would  often  be  left  in  the  wide  world,  without  a  mortal  to  look  after. 
them. 

♦  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  find  fault  with  Providence  in  bringing  to  early  to' 
perfe<Slion  the  carnal  appetite,  while  a  man,  Hill  in  eaji'ly  youth,  has  acquired  no 
degree  of  prudence  nor  of  fclf-command.  It  rages  indeed  the  moft  when  young 
men  fhould  be  cmployM  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  fitting  themfelves  for  living 
comfortably  in  the  world.  I  have  fet  this  thought  in  various  lights ;  but  I  now 
perceive  that  the  ccnfure  is  without  foundation.  The  early  ripenefs  of  this  appetite 
proves  it  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence  that  people  fliould  early  fettle,  in  matri- 
mony. In  that  ftatc  the  appetite  is  abundantly  moderate,  and  gives  no  obflruftion 
to  education.  It  never  becomes  unruly,  till  one,  forgetting  the  matrimonial,  tie, 
wanders  from  objeft  to  objeft.  It  is  pride  and  luxury  that  diflate  late  marriages : 
induiiry  never  fiiils  to  afford  the  means  of  living  comfortably,  provided  men  con- 
iine  themfelves  to  the  demands  of  nature. 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticilm,  chap.  14, 
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I  lay  more :  Tht  promifcuous  ufe  of  women  would  unqua- 
lify them  in  a  great  meafure  from  procreating,  or  having  a  fa-^ 
mily.  The  carnal  appetite  in  man  refembles  his  appetite  for  food: 
bodi  of  them  demand  gratification  without  end,  after  ihort  inter- 
vals. Where  the  carnal  appetite  is  felt  but  a  fliort  fpacc  annually^ 
as  among  animals  who  feed  on  grafs,  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  fe- 
males is  according  to  the  order  of  nature :  but  fuch  a  law  in  man, 
where  the  carnal  appetite  is  always  awake,  would  be  an  effedlual 
bar  to  population  ;  as  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  women  who 
indulge  that  appetite  to  excefs,  feldom  have  children  ;  and  if  all 
women  were  common,  all  women  would  in  effedl  be  common 
proftitutes. 

If  undiiguifed  nature  fhow  itfelf  any  where,  it  is  in  children^ 
So  truly  is  matrimony  an  inftindl  of  nature,  as  to  be  underflood 
even  by  children/  They  often  hear,  it  is  true,  people  talking  of 
matrimony ;  but  they  alfb  hear  of  logical,  mctaphyfical,  and  com- 
mercial matters,  without  underftanding  a  lyllable.  Whence  then 
their  nodon  of  marriage  but  from  nattnre  ?  Marriage  at  the  fame 
time  is  a  compound  idea,  which  no  inftruAion  could  bring  within 
th^  compreheniion  of  a  child,  did  not  nature  co-operate. 

That  the  arguments  urged  above  againft  a  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women  do  not  neceflkrily  conclude  againft  polygamy,  or  the  u- 
nion  of  one  man  with  a  plurality  of  women,  will  not  efcape  an  at- 
tentive reader.  St  Auguftin  and  other  fathers  admit,  that  polygamy 
15  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  the  learned  Grotius 
profeiTes  the  fame  opinion  {a).  But  great  names  terrify  me  not ; 
and  i  venture  to  maintain,  that  pairing  in  the  ftiidleft  fenfe  is  a 
law  of  nature  among  men  as  among  wild  birds  ;  and  that  poly- 
gamy is  a  grofs  infringement  of  this  law.     My  rcafons  follow. 

(i»)  De  jure  belli  ac  pacts,  lib.  a.  cap.  5.  {  9. 
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I  urge,  in  the  firft  place,  the  equal  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males, as  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of  God,  that  every  miaa 
fhould  be  confined  to  one  wife,  and  every  woman  to  one  hufband. 
That  equality  which  has  fubfifted  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times, 
is  a  iignal  inftance  of  over-ruUng  Providence  j  for  the  chances  a- 
gainfl  it  are  infinite*  All  men  are  by  nature  equal  in  rank ;  and 
every  man  confequently  is  equally  privileged  to  have  a  wife; 
which  cannot  be,  if  polygamy  be  permitted.  Were  ten  women  born 
for  one  man,  as  is  falfely  reported  to  be  the  cafe  in  Bantam,  poly- 
gamy might  be  the  intention  of  Providence  ;  but  fix)m  the  equality 
of  males  and  females,  it  is  clearly  the  voice  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  facred  fcripture,  '*  That  a  man  fhall  leave  his  father  and 
*'  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife;  and  that  they  fliall  be  one 
*•  flefh." 

Confider,  in  the  next  place,  that  however  plaufible  poligamy 
may  appear  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  where  inequality  of  rank 
and  of  fortune  have  produced  luxury  and  fenfuahty ;  yet  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  not  contrived  by  our  Maker  for  a  forced  ftate, 
where  numberlefs  individuals  are  degraded  below  their  natural 
rank,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  who  are  elevated  above  it  To 
form  a  juft  notion  of  polygamy,  we  muft  look  back  to  the  ongihal 
ftate  of  man,  where  all  are  equal.  In  that  ftate,  every  man  cannot 
have  two  wives ;  and  confequently  no  man  is  intitled  to  more 
than  one,  till  every  other  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  him.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  much 
better  calculated  for  continuing  the  race,  than  the  union  of  one 
man  with  many  women.  Think  of  a  favage  who  may  have  fifty 
or  fixty  children  by  different  wives,  all  depending  for  food  upon 
his  induftry.  Chance  muft  turn  out  much  in  his  favour,  if  the 
half  of  them  perifti  not  by  hunger.  How  much  a  better  chance 
for  life  have  infants  who  are  djftributed  more  equally  in  different 
families  ? 

Polygamy 
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Poiygamy  is  attended  with  an  cSkA  ftill  more  pemicioiis,  with 
refpe<5t  to  children  even  of  the  mod  opulent  families.  Unlefs  af-* 
fedion  be  reciprocal  and  equal,  there  can  be  no  proper  ibciety  in 
the  matrimonial  ftate,  no  cordiality,  nor  due  care  of  offspring. 
But  iuch  affe<5tion  is  inconfiftent  with  polygamy :  a  woman  iii 
that  (late»  far  from  being  a  companion  to  her  hufband,  is  degra- 
ded to  the  rank  of  a  fervant,  a  mere  inftrument  of  pleafure  and 
propagation.  Among  many  wives  there  will  always  be  a  favou- 
rite :  the  reft  tarn  peeviih  ;  and  if  they  rcfcnt  not  the  injury  a- 
gainft  their  hufband,  and  againft  their  children  as  belonging  to 
him,  will  at  lead  be  diflieartened,  and  negledl  them  altogether. 
At  the  fame  time,  fondnefs  for  the  favourite  wife  and  her  chil- 
dren makes  the  hufband  indifferent  about  the  reft  ;  and  woful  is 
the  condition  of  children  who  are  neglefted  by  both  parents  {a). 
To  produce  fuch  an  effedl,  is  certainly  not  the  purpofc  of  nature. 

It  merits  peculiar  attention,  that  Providence  has  provided  for 
an  agreeable  tmion  among  all  creatures  who  are  taught  by  nature 
to  pair.  Animal  love  among  creatures  who  pair  not,  is  confined 
within  a  narrow  fpace  of  time  :  while  the  dam  is  occupied  about 
her  young,  animal  love  lies  dormant,  that  fhc  may  not  be  abf- 
tracled  fiom  her  duty.  In  pairing  animals,  on  the  contrary,  a- 
nimal  love  is  always  awake :  frequent  enjoyment  endears  a  pair  to 
each  other,  and  makes  conftancy  a  pleafure.  Such  is  the  cafe  of 
the  human  race ;  and  fuch  is  the  cafe  of  wild  birds  {b).  Among 
the  wild  birds  that  build  on  trees,  the  male,  after  feeding  his  mate 
in  the  ncft,  plants  himfclf  upon  the  next  fpray,  and  chears  her 
with  a  fong.  There  is  ftill  greater  pleafure  provided  for  the  hu- 
man race  in  the  matrimonial  ftate,  and  ftronger  incitements  to 

(a)  L'efprit  des  lolx,  !»▼.  16.  chip.  6. 
(^)  Buflfoii,  liv.  5.  p.  3f9*  oftavo  editioa. 
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conftancy.  Sweet  is  the  fociety  of  a  pair  fitted  for  each  other, 
in  whom  are  colledled  the  afFeftions  of  hulband,  wife,  lover, 
friend,  the  tendered  afFedions  of  human  nature.  PubUc  govern- 
ment is  in  perfc(5lion,  when  the  fovereign  commands  with  huma- 
nity, and  the  fiibjedls  are  cordial  in  their  obedience.  Private  go- 
vernment in  conjugal  fociety  arrives  at  ftill  greater  perfection, 
where  hufband  and  wife  govern  and  are  governed  reciprocally, 
with  entire  fatisfadlion  to  both.  The  man  bears  rule  over  his 
wife's  perfon  and  conduct ;  fhe  bears  rule  over  his  inclinations  : 
he  governs  by  law  ;  and  ftie  by  perfuafion.  Nor  can  her  authority 
ever  fail,  where  it  is  fupported  by  fwectnefs  of  temper,  and  zeal 
to  make  him  happy  *. 

The 


*  L'empirc  de  la  femme  eft  iin  empire  dc  douceur,  d'adrefle,  ct  de  complai- 
fance ;  fes  ordres  font  dcs  careflcs,  fes  menaces  font  des  pleurs.  Ellc  doit  regner 
dans  la  maifon  comme  un  miniftre  dans  I'etat,  en  fc  faifant  commander  ce  qu'elle 
veut  faire.  £n  ce  fens  il  eft  conftant  que  les  meilleurs  menages  font  ceux  oii  la 
fcmme  a  le  plus  d'autorite.  Mais  quand  elle  meconnoit  la  voix  du  chef,  qu'clle  veut 
ufurpcr  fes  droits  et  commander  elle-meme  5  il  ne  refulte  jamais  de  ce  defordre, 
que  mifere,  fcandalc,  et  deflionncur.  Rouffeau  Emile,  Kv.  5.  p.  96.  —  [//i  EngUJh 
thus  :  **  The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an  empire  of  foftncfs,  of  addrefs,  of  compla- 
'*  ccncy ;  her  commands  are  carefles,  her  menaces  are  tears.  She  ought  to  reiga 
<^  in  the  family  like  a  minifter  in  the  ftate,  by  making  that  which  is  her  inclina- 
•*  tiou  be  enjoined  to  her  as  her  duty.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  beft  domeftic  c- 
"  conomy  is  that  where  the  wife  has  moft  authority.  But  when  fhe  is  inieniible  ta 
*<  the  voice  of  her  chief,  when  (he  tries  to  ufurp  his  prerogative^  and  to  command 
*'  alone^  what  can  refult  from  fuch  diforder,  but  mifery,  fcandal^  and  difho* 
"  nour  f"] —— The  Emprefs  Li  via  being  queftioned  by  a  married  lady,  how  fhe 
had  obtiiined  fuch  afcendant  over  her  hufband  Auguftus,  anfwered,  *<  By  being 
<<  obedient  to  his  commands^  by  not  wifhing  to  know  his  fecrets,  and  by  hiding 
*<  my  knowledge  of  his  amours.**  The  late  Queen  of  Spain  was  a  woman  of  An- 
gular prudcncei  and  of  folid  judgement.  A  charaAer  of  her»  publifhed  after  her 
death,  contains  the  following  paflage.  ''  She  had  a  great  afcendency  over  the 
>*  Kingi  founded  on  his  perfuafion  of  her  fuperior  fenfe,  whick  fhe  fhoVd  in  a 
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The  God  of  nature  has  enforced  conjugal  fociet^,  not  only  by 
making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the  principle  of  chaflity  inherent  in 
our  nature.  To  animals  that  have  no  inflindl  for  pairing,  chafHty 
is  utterly  unknown  ;  and  to  them  it  would  be  uielefs.  The  mare, 
the  cow,  the  ewe,  the  flie-goat,  receive  the  ntiale  without  cere-* 
mony,  and  admit  tlie  firft  that  comes  in  the  way  without  diflinc- 
tion.  Neither  have  tome  fowl  any  notion  of  chaftity  :  they  pair 
not ;  and  the  female  gets  no  food  from  the  male,  even  during  in*<^ 
cubation.  But  chaftity  and  mutual  fidelity  are  efTential  to  all 
pairing  animals ;  for  wandering  inclinations  would  render  them 
n^ligent  in  nurfing  their  young.  Wild  birds  pair  ;  and  they  are 
by  inftindl  faithful  to  each  other  while  their  young  require  nur- 
ture. Chaftity  and  mutual  fidelity  in  matrimony  are  equally  ef- 
fential  to  the  human  race,  and  equally  cnfi^rc'd  by  the  principle 
of  chaftity,  a  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe. 

Kor  is  chaftity  confined  to  the  matrimonial  ftate.  Matrimony 
is  inftituted  by  nature  for  continuing  the  fpecies ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  abftain  from  animal  enjoyment  except  in  that 
ftate.  The  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  the  caufes  of  feparation 
and  divorce,  are  fubjeifled  to  municipal  law  :  but  if  a  man  beget 
children,  it  is  his  duty  to  unite  with  the  mother  in  taking  care  of 
them  ;  and  fuch  union  is  matrimony  according  to  tlie  law  of  na- 
ture. Hence  it  is,  that  the  firft  zHts  of  incontinence,  where  en- 
joyment only  is  in  view,  arc  always  attended  with  ftiame,  and 
widi  a  degree  of  remorfe.  At  the  fame  time,  as  chaftity  in  per- 
fons  who  are  fingle  is  only  a  felf-duty,  it  is  not  fo  ftrongly  en- 
forced by  the  moral  fenfe  as  chaftity  is  in  married  pcrfons,  who 


^  pcrfcft  fubmilTion  to  his  commands  ;  the  more  cafily  obcyM,  as  they  were  com- 
**  monly,  tho'  to  him  imperceptibly,  diclatcd  by  herfelf.  She  ciircd  him  of  m  my 
^  foibles^  and  in  a  word  was  his  Minerva,  under  the  appearance  of  Mentor.** 
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owe  to  each  other  mutual  fidelity.  Deviations  accordingly  from 
the  fbitoer  make  a  lefe  figure  than  from  the  latter :  we  fcarce  e* 
ver  licai'  of  adultery  among  iavages ;  tho'  among  them  inconti* 
naicc  before  marriage  is  not  imcommon.  In  Wales,  even  at  pre- 
fent,  and  in  tine  highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  fcarce  a  difgrace  for 
a  young  woman  to  have  a  billiard.  In  the  country  laft  mendorned, 
the  firil  inilance  known  of  a  baftard-child  being  dcftroy'd  by  its 
mother  through  Ihame  is  a  late  one.  The  virtue  of  chaflity  ap- 
pears to  be  there  gaining  ground  ;  as  tiie  only  temptation  a  wx>* 
man  can  have  to  dcftroy  her  child  is,  to  conceal  her  frailty.  The 
principle  of  chaftity,  like  that  of  propriety  or  of  decency,  is  but 
faint  among  favages,  and  has  little  of  that  authority  which  it  ac- 
quires among  poiilhed  nations  before  they  are  corrupted  by  lu* 
xury.  We  Ihall  have  occafion  to  fee  afterward,  that  even  the  great 
duty  of  jullice  is  but  faint  among  barbarians,  and  yields  too  rea- 
dily to  every  irregular  impxdfe,  till  the  moral  ienfe  acquires  full 
maturit)\  Bougainville  reports,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Otahdte,  or 
King  George's  ifland,  a  young  woman  is  free  to  follow  her  incli- 
nations ;  and  that  her  having  had  many  lovers  gives  her  not  die 
Icfs  chance  for  a  hufband. 

Chaflity  is  no  doubt  a  reftraint  upon  nature  ;  and  therefore,  if 
fl^ame  be  removed,  by  making  it  lawful  to  obey  the  appetite,  na- 
ture will  prevail.  In  the  year  1 707,  a  contagious  diftemper  ha- 
ving carried  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland, 
the  King  of  Denmark  fell  on  a  device  to  repeople  the  country, 
which  fucceeded  to  a  wifli.  A  law  was  made,  authorifing  young 
women  in  that  ifland  to  have  baflards,  even  to  tlie  number  of  fix, 
without  wounding  their  reputation  *•    The  young  women  were  £0 

zealous 

*  Don  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  Peru,  mentions  a  very  fingular  tafte  pre* 
valent  in  that  country,  that  a  man  never  takes  a  virgin  to  vrife ;  and  thinks  himfelf 
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-zealous  to  repeople  their  country,  ^t  after  a  few  years  it  was 
found  proper  to  abrogate  the  law. 

Modefly  is  by  nature  intended  to  guaitd  chaftity,  as  chaftity  is 
to  guard  matiimony.  And  modeiky^  like  chaftity,  is  one  of  thofe 
delicatse  principles  that  make  ao  great  £gure  among  favages.  In 
the  land  of  Jeilo,  young  wosien  fpmetimes  go  naked  in  fummer ; 
if  howev^  they  meet  a  ftranger,  they  hang  the  head,  and  turn 
away  through  ihame.  Nature  here  is  their  only  inftru(^or  ^. 
Some  lavage  tribes  have  (6  little  notion  of  modefty,  as  to  go  naked, 
without  even  covering  their  privy  parts.  Regnard  reports  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  that  in  Lapland^  man,  woman,  and  child, 
take  the  hot  bath  promiicuouily,  and  are  not  afhamed  to  be  feen 
in  that  condition,  even  by  a  ftcanger.  As  this  appeared  fingular^ 
I  took  opportunity  to  mention  it  to  Dr  Solander,  who  made  more 
than  one  vi£t  to  that  country.  He  iaid,  that  Regnard's  report 
aaight  be  true,  but  without  any  imputation  on  the  modefty  of  the 
Xaplanders ;  for  that  their  place  of  badiing  is  always  fo  dark,  that 
nothing  can  be  ieen.  He  added,  that  the  females  in  Lapland,  both 
luairied  aad  unmarried,  are  extremely  chafte.  The  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  tho'  otherwise  a  good  fort  of  pec^Ie,  feem  to  have  as 
little  notion  of  modefty  as  of  chaftity.  We  have  Bougainville's 
authority,  that  they  frankly  oSkrtd  their  yotmg  women  to  the 
French,  and  were  greatly  furprifed  when  they  declined  perform- 
ing in  public.  The  women  of  New  Zeland  are  both  chafte  and 
modeft«  In  lieutenant  Cook's  voyage  round  the  world,  it  is  re- 
.ported,  that  he  ftumbled  upon  fome  of  them  naked,  fearching  for 


JUlidnoured  if  hit  wife  have  not,  before  marriage^  enjoy'd  many  lovci-s.  If  we 
cm  tmft  Paoluf  Venetus^  a  young  woman  of  Thibet,  in  Aiia,  w  not  reckoned  fie 
.to  be  married  till  (be  be  deflowered. 

^  Doth  not  modefty  prevail  among  many  animals  ?     Elephants  are  never  fccn  ia 
copulation,  nor  cats,  nor  beafls  of  prey. 
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lobfters  in  the  fca  ;  and  that^ey  were  in  great  confufion  for  being 
feen  in  tliis  condition  by  flxangers. 

But  now,  if  pairing  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe  be  a  law  of  nature  a- 
mong  men,  as  among  fome  other  animals,  how  is  polygamy  to  be 
accounted  for,  which  formerly  was  univerfal,  and  to  this  day  ob- 
tains among  many  nations  ?  I  am  reduced  to  no  dilemma  here. 
Polygamy  is  derived  from  two  fources ;  firft,  from  favage  man- 
ners, once  univerfal ;  and  next,  from  voluptuoufnefe  in  warm 
climates,  which  inftigates  men  of  wealth  to  tranfgrefs  every  rule 
of  temperance.  Thefe  two  fources  I  propofe  to  handle  with  care, 
bccaufe  they  make  a  great  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  female  fex. 

With  refpedl  to  the  firft,  fweetnels  of  temper,  a  capital  branch 
of  the  female  character,  difplays  itfelf  externally,  by  mild  looks, 
and  gentle  manners.  But  fuch  graces  are  fcarce  perceptible  in  a 
female  favage  ;  and  even  in  the  moft  poHfhed  would  not  be  pcr^ 
ceived  by  a  male  favage.  Among  favages,  ftrength  and  boldneis 
are  the  only  valued  qualities :  in  thefe  qualities  females  are  mi- 
ferably  deficient ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  contemned  by  the  males, 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  The  North- American  tribes  glorjr 
in  idlenefs  :  the  drudgery  of  labour  degrades  a  man  in  their  o^* 
pinion,  and  is  proper  for  women  only.  To  join  young  perfons  in 
marriage  is  accordingly  the  bufinefs  of  parents  ;  and  it  would  be 
unpardonable  mcannefs  in  the  bridegroom  to  fliew  any  fondnefi 
for  the  bride.  Young  men  among  the  Hottentots  are  admitted 
into  fociety  with  their  feniors  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  after  which 
it  is  difgraceful  to  keep  company  with  females.  In  Guiana,  a  wor- 
man  never  eats  with  her  hufband  ;  but  after  every  meal  attends 
him  with  water  for  wafliing.  A  woman  in  the  Caribbee  iflands 
is  not  permitted  to  eat  even  in  prefence  of  her  hufband  ;  and  yet 
we  are  affured  (^),  that  the  women  there  obey  with  fuch  fweet- 

{a)  Labat's  voyages  to  the  American  iflanJs. 
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nefs  and  refpedt,  as  never  to  give  tltit  hufbands  occafion  to  rc-^ 
mind  them  of  their  duty  ;  "  an  example/*  adds  our  fage  author, 
**  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chriflian  wives,  who  are  daily  iu- 
"  ftrudled  from  the  pulpit  in  the  duties  of  obedience  and  conjugal 
**  fidelity,  but  to  "oery  little  purpofe^  Dampier  obferves  in  general,- 
that  among  all  the  wild  nations  he  was  acquainted  with,  the  wo- 
men carry  the  burdens,  while  the  men  walk  before,  and  carry  no- 
thing but  their  arms.  Women  even  of  the  higheft  rank  are  not 
better  treated.  The  fovere^gn  of  Giayif  in  Africa,  has  many  wives, 
who  are  literally  his  flaves :  one  carries  his  bow,  one  his  arrows, 
and  one  gives  him  drink  ;  and  while  he  is  drinking,  they  all  fall 
on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and  fing.  Not  many  centuries 
ago,  a  law  was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  the  New  Teftament 
in  Englifh  to  be  read  by  women,  'prentices,  journeymen,  or  fer- 
ving  men  {a).  What  a  pitifiil  figure  muft  the  poor  women  have 
made,  in  that  age !  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruffia,  the  capital 
excq>ted,  men  treat  their  wives  in  every  refpedl  as  (laves.  The  re- 
gulations of  Peter  I.  put  marriage  upon  a  more  refpe<flable  footing 
among  people  of  rank ;  and  yet  fuch  are  the  brutal  manners  of 
the  Ruffians,  that  tyrannical  treatment  of  wives  is  far  fix)m  being 
eradicated. 

The  low  condition  of  the  female  fex  among  favages  and  barba- 
rians paved  the  way  to  polygamy.  Savages,  excited  by  a  tafle  for 
variety,  and  dill  more  by  pride,  which  is  gratified  by  many  fcr- 
yants,  delight  in  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  The  pairing  principle^ 
tho*  rooted  in  human  nature,  makes  little  figure  among  favages, 
yielding  to  every  irregular  appetite  ;  and  this  fairly  accounts  why 
polygamy  was  once  univerfal.  It  might  indeed  be  thought,  that 
animal  love,  were  there  nothing  elfe,  (hould  have  raifcd  women 

(«)  34th  and  35th  Henry  VIII.  cap.  i* 

to 
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to  fome  degree  of  edimatioii  among  the  men.  But  sxiale  favages, 
utter  ftrangcrs  to  decency  or  refinement,  gratify  animal  love  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  they  do  hunger  or  third. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a  cuftom  that  will  furprifc  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  ancient  cufloms  ;  which  is,  that  wo- 
men were  purchafed  for  wives,  as  other  goods  are  purchafed.  Wc^- 
men  by  marriage  became  flaves  ;  and  no  man  will  give  away  his 
daughter  to  be  a  flave,  but  for  a  valuable  confideration.  The 
pradlice  was  univerfal.  I  begin  with  the  Jews.  Abraham  bought 
Rebekah,  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac  for  a  wife  {a).  Jacob  ha- 
ving nothing  elfe  to  give,  ferved  Laban  fourteen  years  for  two 
wives  {b).  Sechem  demanding  in  marriage  Dinah,  Jacob's  daugh- 
ter, faid,  **  Afk  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will 
**  give  according  as  ye  fhall  fay  unto  me  :  but  give  me  the  dam- 
**  fel  to  wife  (r).'*  To  David,  demanding  Saul's  daughter  in 
marriage,  Saul  faid,  **  The  king  defireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an 
**  hundred  forefkins  of  the  Philiftines  {d)r  In  the  Eiad,  Aga- 
memnon oflers  his  daughter  to  Achilles  for  a  wife,  and  fays,  that 
he  would  not  demand  for  her  any  price.  Paufanias  reports  of 
Danaus,  that  no  fuitors  appearing  to  demand  any  of  his  daughters, 
he  publiflied,  that  he  would  give  them  without  dowry.  In  Homer 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  nuptial  gifts  from  a  bridegroom  to 
his  bride's  father.  From  terming  them  gifts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  former  method  of  purchafe  was  beginning  to  wear  out.  It 
wore  out  before  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  who  infers,  that  thdr  fore- 
fathers muft  hive  been  a  very  rude  people.    The  ancient  Spaniards 

{a)  Gene(is»  xziv.  53. 
{b)  Gcncfis,  chap.  xxix. 
(c)  Gcncfis,  xxxlv.  12* 
(J)   I  Samuel  zviii.  25, 
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purchafcd  their  wives.  We  have  the  miithority  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Hcraclides  Ponticus,  that  the  fame  was  pra<5lifed  in  Thrace.  And 
the  latter  adds,  that  if  a  wife  was  ill  treated,  her  relations  could 
demand  her  back,  upon  repaying  the  price  they  got  for  her.  In 
the  Roman  law  mention  is  made  of  matrimony  per  £5  et  libramy 
which  was  folemnized  by  laying  down  a  quantity  of  brafs,  with  a 
balance  for  weighing  it,  underftood  to  be  the  price  paid  for  the 
bride.  This  muft  have  been  once  a  reality,  tho*  it  funk  down  to  be 
a  mere  ceremony,  after  it  became  caftomary  for  a  Roman  bride  to 
bring  a  dowry  with  her.  The  Babylonians  and  the  AfFyrians,  at 
dated  times,  coUedled  all  the  marriageable  young  women,  and 
difpofed  of  them  by  audlion.  Rubruguis,  in  his  voyage  to  Tartary 
ann.  1^53,  reports,  that  there  every  man  bought  his  wife.  They 
believe,  he  adds,  that  their  wives  ferve  them  in  another  world  as  ^ 
they  do  in  this  ;  for  which  reafon,  a  widow  has  no  chance  for  a 
fecond  hufband,  whom  fhe  cannot  ferve  in  the  other  world.  Olaus 
Magnus  remarking,  that  among  the  ancient  Goths  no  dower  was 
provided  on  the  bride's  part,  gives  a  reafon,  better  fuited  perhaps 
to  the  time  he  lived  in  than  to  what  he  defcribes.  "  Apud  Gothos, 
**  non  mulier  viro  fed  vir  mulieri  dbtem  aflignat ;  ne  conjux,  ob 
^*  magnitudinem  dotis  infolcfcens,  aliquando  ex  placida  conforte 
**  proterva  evadet,  atque  in  maritum  dominari  contendat  *  ;'*  as  if 
the  hazard  of  petulancy  in  a  wife  would  hinder  a  man  to  accept  a 
dower  with  her:  —  a  fad  do(5lrine  for  an  heirefs.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  in  his  defcription  of  Wales,  fays,  that  formerly  they  hardly 
-ever  married  without  a  prior  cohabitation,  it  having  been  cufto- 
mary  for  parents  to  let  out  their  daughters  to  young  men  upon 
trial,  for  a  fum  of  money  told  down,  and  under  a  penalty  if  the 
girls  were  returned.     Tliis  I  believe  to  be  a  miftake.     It  is  more 

•  "  Among  the  Goths,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  for  his  bride,  inRcad  of  receiving 
"  one  with  her  •,  to  prevent  pride  and  infolcnce,  that  commonly  accompany  riches 
**  on  the  woman's  part." 
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pre  )able,  that  in  Wales  men  purchafed  their  wives,  as  was  done 
all  the  world  over,  with  liberty  to  return  them  if  they  proved  not 
agreeable.  The  bride's  parents  retained  the  dowry,  and  her  chance 
for  a  hufband  was  as  good  as  ever. 

The  fame  cuftom  continues  among  barbarous  nations.  It  con- 
tinues among  the  Tartars,  among  the  Mingrelians,  among  the 
Samoides,  among  the  Oftiacs^  among  the  people  of  Pegu,  and  of 
the  Molucca  iflands.  In  Timor,  an  Eafl-Indian  ifland,  men  even 
fell  their  children  to  purchafe  more  wives.  The  Prince  of  Circaf^ 
fia  demanded  from  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  who  was  in  fuit  of 
his  daughter,  a  hundred  flaves  loaded  with  tapeftry  and  other 
houfehold  furniture,  a  hundred  cows^  as  many  oxen,  and  as  many 
horfes.  We  have  evidence  of  the  fame  cuftom  in  Africa,  particu- 
larly in  Biledulgerid,  among  the  negroes  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  in 
Monomotapa.  Among  the  Caribbees  there  is  one  inftance  where 
a  man  gets  a  wife  without  paying  for  her.  After  a  fuccefsful 
war,  the  victors  are  entertained  at  a  feaft,  where  the  General 
harangues  on  the  valour  of  the  young  men  who  made  the  bcft 
figure.  Every  man  who  has  marriageable  daughters,  is  fond 
to  offer  them  to  fuch  young  men  without  any  price.  The  purcha- 
fmg  of  wives  is  univcrfal  among  the  wild  Arabs.  When  the 
bargain  is  concluded,  the  bridegroom  is  permitted  to  vifit  the 
bride  :  if  fhe  anfwer  not  his  expecSlations,  he  may  turn  her  ofF; 
but  has  no  claim  for  tlic  price  he  paid.  The  inland  negroes  are 
more  polilhed  than  thofe  on  the  coaft  ;  and  there  is  fcarcc  any  re- 
mains among  them  of  purchafing  wives :  the  bridegroom  makes 
prcfentj;  to  his  bride,  and  her  father  makes  prefcnts  to  him.  There 
arc  remaining  traces  in  Ruflia  of  purchafing  wives.  Even  fb  latr 
as  the  time  of  Peter  I.  the  Ruffians  married  without  feeing  each 
other ;  and  before  folemnization  the  bride  received  from  the  brid^ 
groom  a  prcfent  of  fweetmeats,  foap,  and  other  little  things. 

The  purchafing  of  wives  made  it  a  lawful  pradlice  to  lend  a  wife 
as  one  does  a  Have.    The  Spartans  lent  their  wives  to  their  friends ; 

and 
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and  Cato  the  elder  is  faid  to  have  done  the  lame.     The  Indians  of 
Calicut  frequently  exchange  wives. 

If  brutilh  manners  alone  be  fufficient  to  degrade  the  female  fex, 
they  may  reckon  upon  extreme  harfh  treatment  when  purchafed  to 
be  flaves.     The  Giagas,   a  fierce   and  wandering  nation  in  the 
central  parts  of  Africa,  being  fupinely  idle  at  home,  fubjedl  their 
wives  and  their  (laves  to  every  fort  of  drudgery,  fuch  as  digging, 
fowing,  reaping,    cutting  wood,  grinding  com,  fetching  water, 
8cc.     Thefc  poor  creatures  are  fuflfered  to  toil  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  ready  to  faint  with  exceflive  labour,  while  the  monfters  of 
men  will  not  give  themfelves  even  the  trouble  of  training  animals 
for  work,  tho*  tliey  have  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  before 
their  eyes.    It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  women  among  the  wandering 
Arabs  of  Africa  to  card,  fpin,  and  weave,  and  to  manage  other 
houiehold  affairs.    They  milk  the  cattle,  grind,  bake,  brew,  drefs 
the  vitals,  and  bring  home  wood  and  water.     They  even  take 
care  of  their  hufbands  horles,   feed,  curry,  comb,    bridle,   and 
laddie  them.     They  would  alfo  be  obliged,  like  Moorifh  wives,  to 
dig,  fow,  and  reap  their  com ;  but  luckily  for  them  the  Arabs 
live  entirely  upon  plunder.    Father  Jofeph  Gumilla,  in  his  account 
of  a  country  in  South  America,  bordering  upon  the  great  river 
Oroonoko,  defcribes  pathetically  the  miferable  flavery  of  married 
women  there,  and  mentions  a  pradlice  that  would  appear  incre- 
dible to  one  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  that  country, 
which  is,  that  married  women  frequently  deftroy  their  female  in- 
fants.    A  married  woman,  of  a  virtuous  charadler  and  good  un- 
derllanding,  having  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  was  reproached  by 
our  author  in  bitter  terms.     She  heard  him   patiently  to  an  end, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ;  and  anfwered  as  follows.     "  I 
**  with  to  God,  Father,    I  wifli   to  God,    that  my  mother  had 
*'  by  my  death  prevented  the  manifold  diftreffcs  I   have    cndu- 
**  red,  and  have  yet  to  endure  as  long  I  live.     Had  fhe  kindly 
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ftifled  me  at  my  birth,  I  fhould  not  have  felt  the  pain  of 
death,  nor  numberlefs  other  pains  to  which  life  hath  fnbjedl- 
ed  me.  Confider,  Father,  our  deplorable  condition.  Our  huiC- 
bands  go  to  hunt  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  trouble 
themfelves  no  farther.  We  are  dragged  along,  with  one  infant 
at  our  bread,  and  another  in  a  bafltet.  They  return  in  the  e- 
vening  without  any  burden  :  we  return  with  the  burden  of  our 
children  ;  and,  tho'  tired  out  with  a  long  march,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  fleep,  but  muft  labour  the  whole  night  in  grinding 
maize,  to  make  chica  for  them.  They  get  drunk,  and  in  their 
drunkennefs  beat  us,  draw  us  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
tread  us  under  foot.  And  what  have  we  to  comfort  us  for 
flavery,  perhaps  of  twenty  years  ?  A  young  wife  is  brought  in 
upon  us,  who  is  permitted  to  abufe  us  and  our  children,  be- 
caufe.  we  are  no  longer  regarded.  Can  human  nature  endure 
fuch  tyranny  !  What  kindnefs  can  we  fhow  to  our  female  chil- 
dren equal  to  that  of  relieving  them  from  fuch  fervitude,  more 
bitter  a  thoufand  times  than  death  ?  I  fay  again,  would  to  God 
that  my  mother  had  put  me  under  ground  the  moment  I  was 
born."  One  would  readily  imagine,  that  the  women  of  that 
country  fliould  have  the  greateft  abhorrence  at  matrimony :  but 
all-prevailing  nature  determines  the  contrary ;  and  the  appetite  for 
matrimony  overbalances  every  rational  coniideration. 

Nations  polifh  by  degrees  ;  and  from  the  loweft  ftate  to  which 
a  human  creature  can  be  reduced,  women  came  in  time  to  be  re-^ 
flored  to  their  native  dignity.  Attention  to  drefs  is  the  firft  fymp^ 
tom  of  that  progrefs.  Male  favages,  even  of  the  grofleft  kind, 
are  fond  of  drefs.  Charlevoix  mentions  a  young  American  hired 
as  a  rower,  who  adjufted  his  drefs  with  great  care  before  he  en- 
tered the  boat ;  and  at  intervals  infpetfted  his  looking-glafs,  to  fee 
whether  the  violence  of  his  motion  had  not  difcompofed  the  red 
upon  his  checks.     We  read  not  of  vanity  for  drefs  in  females  of 
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fuch  fayage  nations :  they^are  too  much  difpirited  to  think  of  being 
agreeable.     Among  nations  in  any  degree  humanized  we  find  a 
different  fcene.     In  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  government  has  made 
ibme  progrefs,  as  a  chieftain  is  eledled  for  life :  a  glimmering  of 
civility  appears  aQiong  the  inhabitants ;    and  as  fbme  regard  is 
paid  to  women,  they  rival  the  men  in  drefs.   Both  fexes  wear  rings 
in  their  cars  and  nofes  ;  and  are  adorned  with  many  rows  of  fliells 
hanging  down  from  the  neck.     A  female  in  a  fultry  climate  ^fiib- 
mits  to  fry  all  day  long  under  a  load  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
of  Ihells ;  and  a  male  under  double  that  load.     Well  may  they 
exclaim  with  Alexander,  "  Oh  Athenians  !   what  do  I  not  endure 
**  to  gain  your  approbation  ?"     The  female  Caribbeans  and  Brafi- 
lians  are  not  lefs  fond  of  ornament  than  the  males.     Hottentot  la- 
dies are  fond  of  dreis  ;  and  ftrive  to  outdo  each  other  in  adorning 
their  kroffes,  and  the  bag  that  holds  their  pipe  and  tobacco  :  Euro- 
pean ladies  are  not  more  vain  of  their  filks  and  embroideries.    Wo- 
men in  Lapland  are  much  addidled  to  finery.     They  wear  broad 
girdles,  upon  which  hang  chains  and  rings  without  end,  com- 
monly made    of   tin,     fometimes    of  filver,    weighing    perhaps 
twenty  pounds.     The  Greenlanders  are  nafty  and  flovenly,   eat 
with  their  dogs,  make  food  of  the  vermin  that  make  food  of  them, 
feldom  or  never  wafh  themfelves  ;  and  yet  the  women,  who  make 
fome  figure  among  the  men,  are  gaudy  in  their  drefs.    TTieir  chief 
ornaments  are  pendents  at  their  ears,  with  glafs  beads  of  various 
colours  ;  and  they  draw  lines  with  a  needle  and  black  thread  be- 
tween their  eyes,  crofs  the  forehead,  upon  the  chin,  hands,  and 
legs.     The  negroes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardrah  in  Guinea  have 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  police,  and  in  the  art  of  living. 
Their  women  carry  drefs  and  finery  to  an  extravagance.    They  arc 
cloathed  with  loads  of  the  fineft  fatins   and  chintzes,     and  arc 
adorned  with  a  profufion  of  gold.    In  a  fultry  climate  tliey  gratify 
vanity  at  tlie  expence  of  cafe.    Among  tlie  inland  negroes,  who  arc 

more 
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more  polilhed  than  thofc  on  the  fca-coaft,  bcfide  domeftic  con- 
cerns, the  women  fow,  plant,  and  reap.  A  man  however  fufim 
in  the  efteem  of  the  workl,  if  he  pennit  his  wives  to  toil  like  flav^s 
while  lie  is  indulging  in  eafc.  From  that  aufpicious  commence- 
ment^  the  female  fcx  have  rifen  in  a  flow  but  fteady  progrefe  to 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  eftimation.  Converfation  is  their 
talent,  and  a  difplay  of  delicate  fentimcnts  :  the  gentlenefs  of  dieir 
mamicrs,  and  winning  behaviour,  captivate  every  fenfible  heart. 
Of  fiich  refinements  favages  have  little  conception  :  but  when  die 
more  delicate  fenfes  are  imfblded,  the  peculiar  beauties  of  tiie  fe- 
male iex,  internal  as  well  as  external,  are  brought  into  full  light ; 
and  women,  formerly  confidered  as  obje<fts  of  animal  love  merely, 
are  now  valued  as  faithful  friends  and  agreeable  companions. 
Matrimony  aflumes  a  more  decent  form,  being  the  union,  not  of 
a  matter  and  flave,  but  of  two  perfons  equal  in  rank  uniting  to 
form  a  family.  And  it  contributed  greatly  to  this  delicious  refine- 
ment, that  in  temperate  climes  animal  love  is  moderate,  and  wo- 
men Jong  retain  good  looks,  and  power  of  procreation.  Thus 
marriage  became  honourable  among  polifhed  nations  ;  which  of 
courfe  banifhed  the  barbarous  cuflom  of  purchafing  wives  ;  for  a 
man  who  wiflies  to  have  his  daughter  properly  matched,  will  glad- 
ly give  a  dowry  with  her,  inttead  of  felling  her  as  a  flave. 

Polygamy  is  found  intimately  conne<5led  with  the  purcha- 
fing wives.  There  is  no  limitation  in  purchafing  flaves  :  nor  has 
a  woman  purchafed  as  a  wife  or  a  flave,  any  juft  caufe  for  com- 
plaining, that  others  are  purchafed  as  fhe  was  :  on  the  contrary, 
fhe  is  in  part  relieved,  by  addition  of  hands  for  performing  the  fcr- 
vile  oflices  of  the  family.  Polygamy  accordingly  has  always  been 
permitted,  where  men  pay  for  their  wives.  The  Jews  purchafed 
their  wives,  and  were  indulged  in  polygamy  {a).     Diodorus  Sicu- 

(j)  Leviticus,  xviii.  i8. 
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lus  fays,  that  polygamy  was  permitted  in  Egypt,  except  to 
pncfts  {a).  This  probably  was  the  cafe  originally  ;  but  when  the 
EgyjJtian  manners  came  to  be  polifhed,  a  man  gave  a  dowry  with 
his  daughter,  inftead  of  receiving  a  price  for  her  ;  witnefs  Solo- 
mon, who  got  the  city  of  Gazer  in  dowry  with  the  King  of  E- 
gypt*&  daughter.  When  that  cuftom  became*  univerfal,  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  polygamy.  And  accor- 
dingly Herodotus  affirms,  that  polygamy  was  prohibited  in  E- 
gypt  (A).  Polygamy  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
while  it  was  cuftomary  to  purchafe  wives  ;  but  improved  manners 
put  an  end  to  the  latter,  and  confequently  to  the  former.  Poly- 
gamy to  this  day  obtains  in  the  cold  country  of  Kamfkatka  ;  and 
in  the  ftill  colder  country  round  HHidfon's  bay.  In  the  land  of 
Jeffb,  near  Japan,  a  man  may  have  two  wives,  who  perform  every 
fort  of  domeftic  drudgery.  The  negroes  in  general  purchafe  their 
wives,  and  deal  in  polygamy.  Polygamy  is  the  law  in  Monomo- 
tapa.  Polygamy  and  the  purchafing  wives  were  cuftomary  among 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflands.  The  men  in  Chili 
buy  their  wives,  and  deal  in  polygamy. 

The  low  condition  of  women  among  barbarians  introduced  poly- 
gamy, and  the  purchafing  women  to  be  wives.  And  the  juft  refpecSl 
paid  to  them  among  civilized  nations,  reftored  the  law  of  nature, 
and  confined  a  man  to  one  wife.  Their  equality  as  to  rank  and 
dignity  bars  the  man  from  taking  another  wife,  as  it  bars  the  wo- 
man from  taking  another  hufband.  We  find  traces  in  ancient  hi- 
ftory  of  polygamy  wearing  out  gradually.  It  wore  out  in  Greece, 
as  manners  refined ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  long  habit, 
that  tho'  a  man  was  confined  to  one  wife,  concubines  were  in- 

{a)  Lib.  !• 

C^)  Lib.  2.  J  92* 
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bulged  without  limita,tion.  In  Germany,  when  Tacitus  wrote, 
very  few  traces  remained  of  polygamy.  "  Severa  illic.  matrimo- 
nia,  nee  ullam  morum  partem  magis  laudaveris :  nam  prope 
foli  barbarorum  fingulis  uxoribus  content!  funt,  exceptis  admo- 
dum  paucis,  qui  non  libidine,  fed  ob  nobilitatem,  plurimis  nup- 
tiis  ambiuntur  *."  When  polygamy  was  in  that  country  €o 
little  pradlifed,  we  may  be  certain  the  purchafing  wives  did  not  re- 
main in  vigour.  And  Tacitus  accordingly,  mentipning  the  general 
rule,  "  dotem  non  uxor  marito,  fed  uxori  maritus  offert  f ,"  ex- 
plains it  aWay  by  obferving,  that  the  only  dos  given  by  the  bride- 
groom were  marriage-prefents,  and  that  he  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived marriage-prefents  on  the  bride's  part  {a).  The  equality  of 
the  matrimonial  engagement,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  hulband 
and  wife,  was  well  underftood  among  the  Gauls.  Caefar  {b)  fays, 
"  Viri  quantas  pecunias  ab  uxoribus  dotis  nomine  accepenint, 
"  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis,  aeflimatione  fa(5la,  cum  dotibus  commu- 
"  nicant.  Hujus  omnis  pecuniae  conjundlim  ratio  habetur,  fruc- 
"  tufque  fervantur.  Uter  eorum  vita  fuperarit,  ad  eum  pars  u- 
"  triufque  cum  frudlibus  fuperiorum  temporum  pervenit  J."     In 

'  »  "  Marriage  is  there  rigidly  refpefted  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  th^Jr  morality 
'^  more  laudable  :  for  they  are  almoft  the  only  race  of  barbarians  who  arc  con- 
**  tented  with  a  fingle  wife  ;  a  very  few  excepted,  who,  not  from  incoQtinency,  but 
"  fron)  an  ambition  of  nobility,  take  more  wives  than  one." 

f  **  The  hufband  gives  a  dowry  to  the  wife,  but  the  wife  brings  none  to  the 
•'  hulband.'* 

X  •<  Whatever  fum  the  hufband  has  received  as  his  ^^e*s  portion,  he  sUots  as 
**  much  from  his  own  effefts  to  be  joined  with  it.  An  account  is  kept  of  thi^ 
"  joint  ftock,  and  the  fi-uits  of  it  are  preferved.  Upon  the  death  of  either^ 
"  the  furviving  fpoufc  has  the  property  of  both  the  fhares,  with  the  fruits  or 
"  profits." 


(a)  De  morlbus  Germanorum^  cap.  18. 
{h)  Lib^  6.  cap.  19.  De  bello  Gallico/ 
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Japan,  and  in  Nicaragua,  a  man  can  have  but  one  wife  ;  but  he 
may  have  many  concubines.  In  Siam,  polygamy  is  flill  permit- 
ted, though  thi5  bride  brings  a  dowry  with  her  :  but  that  abfur- 
dity  is  correifted  by  refined  manners  ;  it  being  held  improper,  and 
^ven  difgraceful,  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  purchafing 
wives  wore  out  of  falhion  among  the  ancient  Tufcans  ;  for  it  was 
held  infamous,  that  marriage  fliould  be  the  refult  of  any  motive 
but  mutual  love.  This  at  the  fame  time  put  an  end  to  polygamy. 
Polygamy  was  probably  early  eradicated  among  the  ancient  Per- 
£aas  ;  for  the  bride's  dowry  was  fettled  in  marriage-articles,  as  a- 
mong  us.  And  there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  prefuming,  that  it  was 
not  long  permitted  in  Mexico ;  marriage  there  being  folemnizcd 
by  the  prieft,  and  the  bride's  dower  fpecified,  which  was  reftorcd 
in  cafe  of  a  feparation.  In  the  countries  where  the  Chrillian  reli-  ^ 
gion  was  firft  propagated,  women  were  fad  advancing  to  an  equa- 
lity with  the  men,  and  polygamy  was  wearing  out  of  falhion. 
The  pure  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  haftened  its  downfal ;  and  tho'  not 
prohibited  exprefsly,  it  was  however  held,  that  Chriftianity  is  a 
religion  too  pure  for  polygamy. 

But,  as  hinted  a;bove,  it  was  by  flow  degrees  that  the  female 
fex  emerged  out  of  flavery,  to  poflefs  the  elevated  ftate  they  juftly 
are  intitlcd  to  by  natvu-e.  The  pradlice  of  expofing  infants  among 
the  Greeks,  and  many  other  nations,  is  an  invincible  proof  of  their 
depreflion,  even  after  the  cuftom  ceafed  of  purchafing  them.  It  is 
wifely  ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  affection  of  a  woman  to  her 
children  commences  with  their  birth,  becaufe  during  infancy  all 
depends  jon  her  care.  As  during  that  period  the  father  is  of  little 
ufe  to  his  child,  his  affecSlion  is  extremely  flight  till  the  child  be- 
gin to  prattle  a^id  fliew  fome  fondnefs  for  him.  The  expofing  an 
infant  therefore  fliows,  that  the  mother  was  little  regarded  :  if  flie 
had  been  allowed  a  vote,  the  pradlice  never  would  have  obtained 
in  any  country.     In  tlie  firfl;  book  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  fays  to  A- 
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gameniiion,  who  threatened  to  force  from  him  his  miftrefs  Brifeis^ 
*'  Another  thing  I  will  tell  thee  :  record  it  in  thy  foul.  For  a  wo- 
''  man  thcfe  hands  flaall  never  fight,  with  thee  nor  with  thy  foes. 
*'  Come,  feize  Brifeis  :  ye  Argives,  take  the  prize  ye  gave.  But 
**  beware  of  other  fpoil,  which  lies  (lowed  in  my  ihips  on  the 
''  Ihore.  I  will  not  be  plundered  fiirther.  If  other  be  thy  thoughts^ 
**  Atrides,  come  in  arms,  a  trial  make  :  thefe  very  flaves  of  thine 
"  fliall  behold  thy  blood  pouring  around  my  fpear  *•"  The  co- 
medics  of  Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,  are  loft  ;  but  man-* 
nei-s  muft  have  been  little  polilhed  in  their  time,  fo  far  as  can  be 
conjcdliircd  from  their  tranflators  or  imitators,  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence. Married  women  in  their  comedies  are  fometimes  intro- 
duced, and  treated  with  very  little  refpedl.  A  man  commonly 
vents  his  wrath  on  his  wife,  and  fcolds  her  as  the  caufe  of  the 
mifcondudl  of  their  children.  A  lady,  perhaps  too  inquifitive  about 
her  hufband*s  amours,  is  fcolded  by  him  in  the  following  words^ 


*  Pope  hides  that  fen  time  nt  as  follows. 

*'  Seize  on  Brifeis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 

"  My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  fee  refum'd  v 

"  And  fcize  fecure  ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 

"  His  conquering  fword  in  any  woman's  caufe* 

"  The  gods  command  mc  to  forgive  \he  paft  j 

"  But  let  thb  firft  invailon  be  the  laft  : 

"  For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar*ft  invade,. 

**  Shall  flrcam  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade." 

Such  contempt  of  the  female  fcx  as  exprcflcd  by  Achilles  was  perhaps  thought  too 
grofs  for  a  modern  car  without  fomc  difguife.  But  did  not  Pope  difcover,  that  one 
capital  beauty  in  Homer  is  the  delineation  of  ancient  manners  ?  At  that  race,  had 
it  fallen  to  his  iharc  to  dcfcribe  Julius  Cxfar,  he  would  have  drcfied  him  like  a 
modern  beau.  And  after  all,  in  a  genteel  afleuibly,  what  a  favagc  would  he  ap- 
pear, without  breeches,  and  without  linen  I 
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**  Ni  mala,  ni  flulta  fis,  ni  indomita  impofquc  aiiiini, 

"  Quod  viro  efle  odio  vidcas,  tute  tibi  odio  habeas. 

"  Praeter  hac  fi  mihi  tale  poft  hunc  diem 

"  Faxis,  faxo  foris  vidua  vifas  patrem  *•" 

One  will  not  be  furprifed,  that  women  in  Greece  were  treated 
with  no  great  refpedl  by  their  hufbands.  A  woman  cannot  have 
much  attradlion  who  pafles  all  her  time  in  folitude  :  to  be  admi- 
red, fhe  muft  receive  the  high  polifh  of  fociety.  At  the  fame 
time,  men  of  falhion  were  fo  much  improved  in  manners  as  to 
relifh  fociety  with  agreeable  women,  where  fuch  could  be  found. 
And  hence  the  figure  that  courtezans  made  at  that  period,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Athens.  They  (ludied  the  temper  and  tafle  of  the  men, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  afFe(5lion  by  every  winning  art. 
The  daily  converfations  they  liflcncd  to  on  philofophy,  politics, 
poetry,  enlightened  their  underflandlng  and  improved  their  tafle. 
Their  houfcs  became  agreeable  fchools,  where  every  one  might 
be  inftrudled  in  his  own  art.  Socrates  and  Pericles  met  frequent- 
ly at  the  houfe  of  Afpafia  :  from  her  they  acquired  delicacy  of 
tafle,  and  in  return  procured  to  her  public  refpedl  and  reputation. 
Greece  at  that  time  was  governed  by  orators,  over  whom  fome  ce- 
lebrated courtezans  had  great  influence,  and  by  that  means  en- 
tered deep  into  the  government.  It  was  faid  of  the  famous  De- 
moflhenes,   "  The  meafurc  he  hath  meditated  on  for  a  year,  will 


•  '<  Would  you  be  held  a  wife  and  virtuous  fpoufc, 
•'  And  of  difcrction  due,  obfcrve  this  counfel : 
•*  Wliatevcr  I,  your  lord,  blame  or  approve, 
••  Still  let  your  praife  or  ccufure  be  the  fame. 
**  Butliearkcc,  —  be  this  reprimand  the  laft  : 
•*  If  you  again  offend,  no  more  a  wife 
•<  AVithin  thcfe  walls  \  —  your  fitlicr  has  you  back.** 
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"  be  overturned  in  a  day  by  a  woman."  It  appears  accordingly 
from  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  Athenian  courtezans  lived  in  great 
fplendor.     See  in  particular  Theautontimorumenos,  aft  3.  fcene  2. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  caufe  of  polygamy,  mentioned  alfo  above; 
viz.  opulence  in  a  hot  climate.  Men  there  have  a  burning  appe- 
tite for  animal  enjoyment ;  and  women  become  old  and  lofe  the 
prolific  quality,  not  long  after  the  age  of  maturity  in  a  temperate 
climate.  Thefe  circumftances  difpofe  men  of  opulence  to  purchafc 
their  wives,  that  they  may  not  be  confined  to  one  ;  and  purchafe 
they  muft,  for  no  man,  without  a  valuable  confideration,  will 
furrender  his  daughter  to  be  one  of  many  who  are  deftined  to  gra- 
tify the  carnal  appetite  of  one  man.  The  numerous  wives  and 
concubines  in  Afiatic  harems  are  all  of  them,  purchafed  with 
money.  In  the  hot  chmate  of  Hindoftan,  polygamy  is  univerfal, 
and  men  buy  their  wives.  The  fame  obtains  in  China  :  after  the 
price  is  adjufted  and  paid,  the  brid^  is  condudled  to  the  bride- 
groom's houfe  locked  in  a  fedan,  and  the  key  delivered  to  him  :  if 
he  be  not  fatisficd  with  his  bargain,  he  fends  her  back  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  lofing  the  fum  he  paid  for  her :  if  fatisfied^  he  feafts  his 
male  friends  in  one  room,  and  Ihe  her  female  friends  in  another. 
A  man  who  has  little  fubftance  takes  a  wife  for  his  fon  from  a  ho^ 
Ipital,  which  faves  him  a  dowry.. 

It  has  been  pleaded  for  polygamy  in  warm  climates,  that  wo^ 
men  are  fit  for  being  married  at  or  before  the  age  of  ten,  and 
paft  child-bearing  at  twenty-five,  while  men  are  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life  ;  and  therefore  that  a  fecond  wife  ought  to  be  permitted, 
\vho  can  bear  children.  Is  then  the  intereft  of  the  female  fex  to  be 
totally  difrcgarded  in  the  matriftionial  engagement,  as  if  women 
were  intended  by  nature  for  beafts  of  burden  oaly  ?  But  even 
putting  them  out  of  the  queftion,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that 
a  man,  by  taking  a  fecond  wife,  deprives  fome  other  of  the  pri- 
vilege all  men  have  to  be  married.     The  argument  indeed  would 
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be  conclufive,  were  ten  females  bom  for  one  male,  as  is  faid  to  be 
the  cafe  in  Bantam  :  but  as  an  equality  of  males  and  females  is  the 
deftination  of  nature,  the  argument  has  no  force.  All  men  are 
born  equal  by  nature  ;  and  to  permit  polygamy  in  any  degree,  is 
to  authorife  fome  to  ufurp  the  privilege  of  others. 
.  Thus  in  hot  climates  women  remain  in  tlie  fame  hmnble  and 
dependent  ftate,  in  which  all  women  were  originally,  when  all 
men  were  favages.  Women  by  the  law  of  Hindoftan  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  witneffes,  even  in  a  civil  caufe  ;  and  I  blufh  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  Scotland  the  fame  law  has  not  been  long  in 
difufe^ 

In  contradidlion  to  the  climate,  Chriftianity  has  banifhed  poly- 
gamy from  Ethiopia,  tho'  the  judges  are  far  from  being  fevere 
upon  that  crime.  The  heat  of  the  climate  makes  them  wi(h  to  in- 
dulge in  a  plurality  of  wives,  even  at  the  expence  of  purchafing 
each  of  them.  Among  the  Chriftians  of  Congo  polygamy  is  in  ufe, 
as  formerly  when  they  were  Pagans.  To  be  confined  to  one  wife 
during  life,  is  held  by  the  mod  zealous  Chriftians  there,  to  be  alto- 
gether irrational ;  rather  than  be  fo  confined,  they  would  renounce 
Chriftianity. 

Befide  polygamy,  many  other  cuftoms  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  matrimonial  engagement,  and  vary  according  to  its  different 
kinds.  Marriage-ceremonies,  for  that  reafon,  vary  in  diflerent 
countries,  and  at  different  times.  Where  the  pradlice  is  to  pur- 
chafe  a  wife,  whether  among  favages,  or  among  pampered  people 
in  hot  climates,  the  payment  of  the  price  completes  the  marriage, 
without  any  other  ceremqny.  Other  ceremonies  however  are 
fometimes  pradifed.  In  old  Rome,  the  bride  was  attended  to  the 
bridegroom's  houfe  with  a  female  flave  carrj'ing  a  diftaff  and  a. 
fpindle,  importing  that  fhe  ought  to  fpin  for  die  family.  Among 
the  favages  of  Canada  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  a  ftrap, 
a  kettle,  and  a  faggot,  are  put  in  the  bride's  cabin,  as  fymbols  of 
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her  duty,  viz.  to  carry  burdens,  to  drefs  the  viAuals,  and  to  pro- 
vide wood.    On  the  other  hand,  the  bride,  in  token  of  her  flavery, 
takes  her  axe,  cuts  down  timber,  bundles  it  up,  and  lays  it  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  bridegroom's  hut.     All  the  falutation  fhe  re- 
ceives is,    *'  It  is  time  to  go  to  reft.''     The  inhabitants  of  Sierra 
Leona,    a  negro  country,    have  in  all  tlieir  towns   a  boarding- 
fchool,  where  young  ladies  are  educated  for  a  year  under  the  care 
of  a  venerable  old  gentleman.   When  their  education  is  completed, 
they  are  carried  in  their  beft  attire  to  a  public  allembly  j  which 
may  be  termed  a  matrimonial  market,  becaufe  there  yoimg  men 
convene  to  make  a  choice.     Thofe  who  fit  themfelves  to  their 
fancy,  pay  the  dowry,  and  over  and  above  gratify  the  old  fuper- 
intendent  for  his  extraordinary  care  in  educating  the  bride.     In 
the  illand  of  Java,  the  bride,  in  token  of  fubjedion,  waflies  the 
bridegroom's  feet ;  and  this  is  a  capital  ceremony.     In  Ruflia,  the 
biide  prefents  to  the  bridegroom  a  bundle  of  rods,  to  be  ufcd  a-^ 
gjunft  her  when  fhe  deferves  to  be  chaftifed  ;  and  at  the  fame  fime 
Ihe  pulls  off  his  boots.     The  prefent  Emprefs,  prone  to  reform  the 
rude  manners  of  her  fubjedls,  has  difcountenanced  that  ceremony 
among  people  of  fafliion.     Very  different  were  the  manners  of 
Peru  before  the  Spanifh  conqueft.     The  bridegroom  carried  ihoer 
to  the  bride,  and  put  them  on  with  his  own  hands.     But  there 
purchafing  of  wives  was  unknown.    Marriage-ceremonies  in  Lap* 
land  are  diredled  by  the  fame  principle.     It  is  the  cuftom  there  for 
a  man  to  make  prefents  to  Ins  children  of  rain-deer ;  and  young 
women,  fuch  as  have  a  large  ftock  of  rain-deer,  have  lovers  in 
plenty.     A  young  man  looks  for  fuch  a  wife  at  a  fair,  or  at  their 
meetings  for  paying  taxes.     He  carries  to  the  lioufe  of  the  young 
woman's  parents,  fome  of  his  relations ;  being  fblicitous  in  par^ 
ticular  to  chufe  an  eloquent  fpeaker.    They  are  all  admitted  except 
the  lover,  who  muft  wait  till  he  be  called  in.    After  drinking  fome 
fpirits,  brought  along  for  the  purpofc,  the  fpokefman  addrefles  the 
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i&ther  in  the  moft  humble  terms,  bowing  the  knee  as  if  he  were 
introduced  to  a  prince.  He  ftyles  him,  the  worfhipful  father,  the 
high  and  mighty  father,  the  beft  and  moft  illuftrious  fatlier, 
&c.  &c. 

In  viewing  the  chain  of  cauies  and  efFed\s,  inftances  fometimes 
occur  of  bizarre  fadls,  ftarting  from  the  chain  without  any  caufe 
that  can  be  difcovered.  The  marriage-ceremonies  among  the  Hot* 
tentots  are  of  that  nature.  After  all  majtters  are  adjufted  among 
the  old  people,  the  young  couple  are  Ihut  up  in  a  room  by  them* 
fcives,  where  they  pafs  the  night  in  ftruggling  for  fuperiority, 
which  proves  a  very  ferious  work  where  the  bride  is  reludtant.  If 
(he  perfevere  to  the  laft  without  yielding,  the  young  man  is  dis- 
carded ;  but  if  he  prevail,  which  commonly  happens,  the  mar- 
riage is  completed  by  another  ceremony,  not  lels  (ingular.  The 
men  and  women  fquat  on  the  ground  in  diflferent  circles,  the 
bridegroom  in  the  centre  of  one,  and  the  bride  in  the 
centre  of  another.  Tlie  Suri,  or  mafter  of  religious  ceremo^ 
nies,  piffes  on  the  bridegroom  ;  who  receives  the  ftream  wirifi 
eagemefs,  and  rubs  it  into  the  furrows  of  the  fat  with  which 
he  is  covered.  He  performs  the  fame  ceremony  on  the  bride,  who 
is  equally  refpedlful.  Marriage-ceremonies  among  the  Kamfkat- 
kans  are  ftill  more  wliimfical.  A  young  man,  after  making  his 
propofals,  enters  into  the  fervice  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  If 
he  prove  agreeable,  he  is  admitted  to  the  trial  of  the  touch.  The 
young  woman  is  fwaddled  up  in  leathern  thongs  ;  and  in  that 
condition  is  put  under  the  guard  of  fomc  old  women.  He  watches 
every  opportunity  of  a  flack  guard  to  uncafe  her,  in  order  to  touch 
what  is  always  the  moft  concealed.  The  bride  muft  refift,  in  ap- 
pearance at  leaft  ;  and  therefore  cries  out  to  fummon  her  guards  ; 
who  fall  with  fury  upon  the  bridegroom,  tear  his  hair,  fcmtch 
his  face,  and  a(5l  in  violent  oppofition.  The  attempts  of  the  lover 
prove  fomctimes  unfuccefsfiil  for  months  ;  but  the  moment  the 
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touch  is  atcliieved,  the  bride  teftifies  her  fatisfa2lion,  by  pronoun- 
cing the  words  M,  Ni^  with  a  foft  and  loving  voice.  The  next 
night  tliey  bed  together  without  any  oppolition.  One  marriage- 
ceremony  among  the  inland  negroes  is  Angular.  So  foon  as  pre- 
liminaries are  adjufled,  the  bridegroom  with  a  number  of  his  com- 
panions fet  out  at  night,  and  furround  the  houfe  of  the  bride,  as 
if  intending  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  She  and  her  female  attend- 
ants, pretending  to  make  all  poffible  refiftance,  cry  aloud  for  help, 
but  no  perfon  appears.  This  refembles  ftrongly  a  marriage-cere- 
mony that  is  or  was  cuftomary  in  Wales.  On  the  morning  of  the 
wedding-day,  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  with  his  friends  on 
horfeback,  demands  the  bride.  Her  friends,  who  are  likewife  on 
liorfeback,  give  a  pofitive  refufal,  upon  which  a  mock  fcuffle  en-^ 
fues.  The  bride,  mounted  behind  her  next  kinlinan,  is  carried 
off,  and  is  purAied  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  with  loud 
fhouts.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  on  fuch  an  occafion  two  or  three 
hundred  fturdy  Cambro-Britons  riding  at  full  fpeed,  croffing  and 
joftUng,  to  the  no  finall  amufement  of  the  fpedtators.  When  they 
have  fatigued  themfelves  and  their  horfes,  the  bridegroom  is  fuf-«- 
fered  to  overtake  his  bride.  He  leads  her  away  in  triumph,  and 
the  fcene  is  concluded  with  feafting  and  feftivity.  The  faiixe  mar^ 
riage-ceremony  was  ufual  in  Mufcovy,  Lithuania,  and  Livonia, 
as  reported  by  Glaus  Magnus  {a). 

Divorce  alfo  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engage- 
ment. Where  the  law  is,  that  a  man  muft  purchafe  his  wife  as 
one  does  a  flave ;  it  follows  naturally,  that  he  may  purchafe  as 
many  as  he  can  pay  for,  and  that  he  may  turn  them  off  at  his 
pleafure.  This  law  is  univerfal,  without  a  fingle  exception.  The 
Jews,  who  pvuchafed  their  wives,  were  privileged  to  divorce  them^ 

(j)  Lib.  1 4.  cap.  9. 
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without  being  obliged  to  aflign  a  caufe  {a).  The  negroes  pxirchafe 
their  wives,  and  turn  them  off  when  they  think  proper.  The 
fame  law  obtains  in  China,  in  Monomotapa,  in  the  ifthn^us  of 
Darien,  in  Caribeana,  and  even  in  the  cold  country  round  Hud- 
fon*s  bay.  All  the  favages  of  South  America  who  Uve  near  the 
Oroonoko,  purchafe  as  many  wives  as  they  can  maintain ;  and 
divorce  them  at  their  pleafure. 

Very  different  is  a  matrimonial  engagement  between  equals^ 
where  a  dowry  is  contra<5led  with  the  bride.  The  nature  of  the 
engagement  implies,  that  neither  of  them  is  privileged  to  difmifs 
the  other  without  a  juft  caufe.  In  Mexico,  where  the  bride 
brought  a  dowry,  tliere  could  be  no  divorce  but  by  mutual  confent. 
In  Lapland,  the  women  who  have  a  flock  of  rain-deer,  as  above 
mentioned,  make  a  conliderable  figure.  This  lays  a  fbimdation 
for  a  matrimonial  covenant  as  among  us,  which  bars  polygamy, 
and  confequently  divorce  without  a  juft  caufe.  And  when  thefc 
are  barred  in  feveral  inftances,  the  prohibition  in  time  becomes 
general. 

I  proceed  to  adultery,  the  criminality  of  which  depends  alfo  in 
fome  meafure  on  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  engagement. 
Where  wives  are  piu-chafed,  and  polygamy  is  indulged,  adultery 
can  fcarce  be  reckoned  a  crime  in  the  hufband ;  and  where  there 
are  a  plurality  of  wives,  found  fenfe  makes  it  but  a  venial  crime 
in  any  one  of  them.  But  as  men  are  the  lawgivers,  the  punifh- 
mcnt  of  female  adultery,  where  polygamy  takes  place,  is  gene- 
rally too  fevere.  It  is  however  more  or  lefs  fevere  in  different 
countries,  in  proportion  as  the  men  are  more  or  lefs  prone  to  re- 
venge. The  Chinefe  are  a  mild  people,  and  depend  more  on  locks 
and  bars  for  preventing  adultery,  than  on  feverity ;  the  punifli- 

{a)  DeoteroQomy,  chap.  24. 

Vol.  L  C  c  ment 
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meat  being  only  to  fell  an  adukereis  for  a  (lave.  The  fame  law 
obtains  in  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  bordering  upon  China.  An  a- 
dulterefs  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  puniihed  with  the  lofs 
of  her  noie.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  pecuniary  penalty  was  inflidlod 
on  an  adulterer  {a).  An  adulterefs  was  probably  pmiiihed  more 
fevcrely*  Among  the  negroes,  who  have  very  little  delicacy,  a- 
dultery  is  but  (lightly  punilhed  ;  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin. 
There  an  adulterefs,  after  a  fevere  whipping,  is  banifhed ;  and 
the  adulterer  forfeits  his  goods,  which  are  beftow'd  on  the  injured 
hufband.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  a  grave  and  virtuous 
people,  adultery  was  extremely  rare.  An  adulterefs  was  deprived 
of  her  hair,  expelled  from  her  hufband's  houfe,  and  whipped 
through  the  village  [b).  In  Japan,  where  the  people  are  remark-* 
ably  fierce,  female  adultery  is  always  punifhed  with  death.  la 
Tonquin,  a  woman  guilty  of  adultery  is  thrown  to  an  elephaat 
to  be  deftroy'd.  By  the  law  of  Mofes,  an  adulterefs  is  punifhed 
with  deaths  as  alfo  the  adulterer  {c).  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
Queen  to  Lewis  Hutin  King  of  France,  was  hang'd  for  adultery  ; 
and  her  lovers  were  flea'd  alive.  Such  were  the  favage  manners  of 
thofe  times.  There  is  an  bid  law  in  Wales,  that  for  defiling  the 
Prince's  bed  the  oflcnder  mufl  pay  a  rod  of  pure  gold,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger  of  a  ploughman  who  has  ploughed  nine 
years,  and  in  length  from  the  ground  to  the  Prince's  mouth  when 
fitting. 

Matrimony  between  a  fingle  pair,  for  mutual  comfort,  and  for 
procreating  children,  implies  the  flri(Slefl  mutual  fidelity.  Adul- 
teiy  however  is  a  deeper  crime  in  the  wife  thaa  in  the  hufband : 

(tf)  Odyflc3r>  book  8. 1.  384. 

(h)  Tacitas>  De  moribut  Germanorumi  cap.  19. 

{c)  Leviticus,  iz.  10^ 

in 
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in  Mm  it  may  happen  occa&cmally^  with  litde  or  na  aiienation  of 
ftfiedtion ;  but  the  ftiperior  modedy  of  die  female  kx  is  fuch^ 
diat  a  wife  does  not  yield,  till  unlawful  love  prevaik^  not  only 
crrer  modcfty,  but  orer  duty  to  her  hufband.  Adultery  therefore 
ift  the  wife,  is  a  breach  of  the  matrimonial  engagement  in  a  double 
refpe^t :  it  is  an  alienation  of  affi^dtiott  from  the  hufband,  which 
unqualifies  her  tO'  be  hk  friend  and  companion  ;  and  it  tends  to 
bring  a  fpurious  iflue  into  the  family,  betraying  the  hufband  to 
maintain  and  educate  children  who  are  not  his  own. 

The  gradual  advance  of  the  femafe  fex  to  an  equality  with  the 
rtiale  fex,  is  vifible  in  the  laws  of  female  fuccefSon  that  hare  been 
eftabhihed  at  different  times,  and  in  different  countries.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  in  any  country  women  were  early  admitted  to  in- 
herit land  :  they  are  too  much  defpifed  among  favages  for  fb  va-. 
luable  a  privilege.  The  fiercenefe  and  brutality  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  particular,  unqualified  the  women  to  be  their  companions : 
it  never  entered  their  thoughts,  that  women  fhould  inherit  land, 
which  they  cannot  defend  by  the  fword.  But  women  came  to  be 
regarded  in  proportion  as  the  national  manners  refined.  The  law 
prohibiting  female  fuccefEon  in  land,  eftablifhed  in  days  of  rufti- 
city,  was  held  to  be  rigorous  and  unjuft  when  the  Romans  were 
more  polifhed.  Proprietors  of  land,  fuch  of  them  as  had  no  fons, 
were  difpofed  to  evade  the  law,  by  ample  provifions  to  their 
daughters,  which  rendered  the  land  of  little  value  to  the  collateral 
heir-male.  To  reform  that  abufe,  as  termed  by  the  veterans,  the 
Arx  Vocoma  was  made,  confining  fuch  provifions  within  moderate 
bounds :  and  this  regulation  continued  in  force,  till  regard  for 
the  female  fex  broke  through  every  legal  reftraint,  and  eftabliflicd 
female  fuccefHon  in  land,  as  formerly  in  moveables  *.  The  bar- 
barous 

•  Jmftinian,  or  more  pcoperljr  the  lawjrcn  cxnplo/d  by  him  upon  that  abfurti 

C  c  a  compilation 
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barous  nations  who  cnifh'd  the  Roman  power,  were  not  long  in 
adopting  the  mild  manners  of  the  conquered  :  they  admitted  wo- 
men to  inherit  land,  and  they  exadled  a  double  compofition  for  in- 
juries done  to  them.  By  the  Salic  law  among  the  Franks,  women 
were  exprefsly  prohibited  to  inherit  land  ;  but  we  learn  from  the 
forms  of  Marculfus,  that  this  prohibition  was  in  time  eluded  by 
the  following  Iblemnity.  The  man  who  wanted  to  put  his  daugh- 
ter upon  a  footing  with  his  fons,  carried  her  before  the  commit- 
fary,  faying,  "  My  dear  child,  an  ancient  and  impious  cuftom 
*'  bars  a  young  woman  from  fucceeding  to  her  father :  but  as 
"  all  my  children  equally  are  given  me  by  God,  I  ought  to  love 
"  them  equally ;  therefore,  my  dear  child,  my  will  is,  that  my 
"  effedls  fhall  divide  equally  between  you  and  your  brethren/'  In 
polifhed  ftates,  women  are  not  excluded  from  fucceeding  even 
to  the  crown.  Ruflia  and  Britain  aflPord  examples  of  women  ca- 
pable to  govern,  in  an  abfolute  as  well  as  in  a  limited  monarchy  *• 

What 


compilation  the  Pandcfts,  is  guilty  of  a  grofs  error,  in  teachingi  that  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  males  and  females  of  the  fame  degree  fucceeded  equally  to  land.  The  lex 
roconia  (which  fee  explain'd  in  Jlcxandri  ab  Alexandra  geniales  dieSy  lib.  6.  cap*  15.) 
vouches  the  contrary.  And  one  cannot  fee  without  pain  Juftinian's  error,  not  only 
adopted  by  an  illultrious  modern,  but  a  caufe  afllgned  for  it  (6  refined  and  fubtile 
as  to  go  quite  out  of  fight,  Vcfprit  de  loixy  Hv.  27.  ckap.  r.  I  venture  to  affirm, 
that  fubtile  reafoning  never  had  any  influence  upon  a  rough  and  illiterate  people  ^ 
and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  who  compofed  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
l;iw,  the  fubtile  caufe  affigned  by  our  author  coulc^not  have  been  the  motive,  had 
the  Decemvirs  introduced  female  fucceflion  in  land,  which  they  certainly  did  not^ 

*  The  kingdom  of  Gurrah  in  Hindoftan  was  governed  by  Queen  Dargoune,  e» 
mlnent  for  fpirit  and  beauty.  Small  as  that  kingdom  is,  it  contained  about  70,000 
towns  and  villages,  tlie  cSc&  of  long  peace  and  profperity.  Being  invaded  by  A* 
faph  Can,  not  many  years  ago,  the  Queen,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  led  her 
troops  to  battle.  Her  ibn  Rajah  Bier  Shaw,  being  wounded  in  the  heat  of  aAion^ 
was  by  her  orders  carried  from  the  field.  That  accident  having  occafioned  a  ge- 
neral 
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What  I  have  faid,  regards  thofe  nations  only  where  polygamy 
is  prohibited.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  women  are  not  admitted 
to  inherit  land  where  polygamy  is  lawful :  they  are  not  in  fuch 
eftimation  as  to  be  intitled  to  a  privilege  fo  illuflrious. 

Among  the  Hurons  in  North  America,  where  the  regal  dignity 
is  hereditary,  and  great  regard  paid  to  the  royal  family,  the  fuc- 
ceflion  is  continued  through  females,  in  order  to  preferve  the  royal 
blood  untainted.  When  the  chief  dies,  his  fon  fucceeds  not,  but 
his  filler's  fon  ;  who  certainly  is  of  the  royal  blood,  whoever  be 
the  father  2  and  when  the  royal  family  is  at  an  end,  a  chief  is  e- 
le^ed  by  the  nobleft  matron  of  the  tribe.  The  fame  rule  of  fuc- 
ceilion  obtains  among  the  Natches,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Mif- 
fifippi ;  it  being  an  article  in  their  creed.  That  their  royal  family 
arc  children  of  the  fun.  On  the  fame  belief  was  founded  a  law  in 
Peru,  appointing  the  heir  of  the  crown  to  marry  his  fitter  ;  whicb, 
equally  with  the  law  mentioned,  preferved  the  blood  of  the  fun  in 
the  royal  family,  and  did  not  encroach  fo  much  upon  the  natural 
order  of  fucceflion. 

Female  fucceflion  depends  in  fome  degree  on  the  nature  of  the 
government.  In  Holland,  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  fuc- 
ceed  equally.  The  Hollanders  live  by  commerce,  which  women 
are  capable  of  as  well  as  men.  Land  at  the  fame  time  is  fo  fcanty 
in  that  country,  as  to  render  it  impra(5licable  to  raife  a  family  by 
cngrofling  a  great  eftate  in  land  j  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  am- 


ncral  panic,  the  Queen  was  left  with  no  more  but  300  horfcmcn.  Adhar,  wEo- 
conducted  her  elephant,  exhorted  her  to  retire  while  it  could  be  done  with  fjfjcy^. 
The  heroine  rejcAed  the  advice.  **  It  is  true,**  faid  flie,  **  we  are  ovcrcoine  inr 
^*  battle  9  but  not  in  honour.  Shall  I,  for  a  lingering  ignominious  liie,  loft  a  re- 
•*  putation  tliat  has  been  my  chief  lludy  !  Lc  t  your  gratitude  repay  now  the  obli- 
•*  gations  you  owe  me  :  pull  out  your  dagger,  aad  favc  mc  from  ilavery,  by  put- 
•*  ting  an  end  to  my  lifc^** 

bition 
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bition  of  railing  a  family  that  can  move  a  man  to  prefer  one  of 
his  children  before  the  reft.  TIic  fame  law  obtains  in  Hamburgh^ 
for  the  lame  rcafons.  Extenfive  eftates  in  land  fupport  great  fa* 
milies  in  Britain,  a  circmnftance  unfavourable  to  younger  chil- 
dreru  But  probably  in  London,  and  in  other  great  trading  toiwns, 
mercantile  men  take  care  to  prevent  the  lavr,  by  making  a  more  e* 
qual  diftribution  of  their  efiedts  among  their  children. 

After  traverfing  a  great  part  of  the  globe  with  painful  indnftry^ 
will  not  one  be  apt  to  conchide,  that  originally  females  were  every 
where  defpifed,  as  they  are  at  prefent  among  the  favages  of  Ame* 
rica ;  that  wives,  like  flaves,  were  procured  by  barter ;  that  po- 
lygamy was  univerfal ;  and  that  divorce  depended  on  the  whim  of 
the  hufband  ?  Such  concluiian  however  would  be  raih  ;  for  upoa 
a  more  accurate  fcrutiny,  an  extenfive  country  is  diicovered^  where 
polygamy  never  was  in  faQiion,  and  where  women  were  from  the 
beginning  courted  and  honoured  as  among  the  moft  poMhed  na- 
tions. But  the  reader  is  humbly  requefted  to  fufpend  his  curiofityj 
till  he  penife  the  following  fketch,  concerning  the  progrels  of 
manners,  whicli  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  that  curious 
and  interefting  fubjed. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  capital  article  in  the  progrefs  of  the  female 
fex ;  which  is,  to  trace  the  different  degrees  of  reftraint  impoitd 
upon  married  women  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times 
in  the  fame  country  ;  and  to  affign  the  caufes  of  thefe  difierences. 
Where  luxury  is  unknown,  and  where  people  have  no  wants  but 
what  are  fuggefted  by  uncomipted  nature,  men  and  women  live 
togetlier  with  great  fi'eedom,  and  with  great  innocence.  In 
Greece  anciently,  even  young  women  of  rank  miniftred  tamen 
in  bathing. 

"  While  thefe  officious  tend  the  rites  divine, 
**  The  lall  fair  branch  of  the  Neilorian  line, 

"  Sweet 
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"  Sweet  Polycafte^  took  the  pleafaat  toil 

"  To  bath  the  Prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil  {a). 

Men  and  women  among  the  Spartans  bathed  promifcuoufly,  and 
wreftled  tog^er   ftark  naked.     Tacitus  reports,   that  the  Ger- 
mans had  not   even  feperate  beds,    but  lay  promifcuoufly  upon 
reeds  or  heath  along  the  walls  of  the  houfe.     The  fame  cuftom 
jwrevails  even  at  prefent  among  the  temperate  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  is  not  quite  worn  out  in  New  England.     A  married 
woman  is  under  no  confinement,  bccaufe  no  man  thinks  of  an 
u£i  fo  irregular  as  to  attempt  her  chaftity.     In  the  Caribbee  iflands 
adultery  was  unknown,  till  European  Chriftians  made  Settlements 
there.   At  the  fame  time,  there  fcarce  can  be  any  fewel  for  jealo\ify, 
where  men  purchafe  their  wives,  put  them  away  at  pleafure,  and 
even  lend  them  to  a  friend.     But  when  by  ripening  fenfibility  a 
man  puts  a  value  on  the  affedlions  of  his  wife,  and  on  her  attachr 
ment  to  him,  jealoufy  commences  ;  jealoufy  of  a  rival  in  her  af- 
fcdlions.     Jealoufy  accordingly  is  a  fymptom  of  an  increafing  e- 
deem  for  the  female  fex  ;  and  that  paflion  is  vifibly  creeping  in 
among  the  natives  of  Virginia.     It  begins  to  have  a  real  fomida- 
tioat  when  inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  takes  place.     Men  of 
opulence  ftudy  pleafure  :  married  women  become  obje<5ls  of  a  cor- 
rupted ufte  J  and  often  fall  a  facrifice,  where  morals  are  imper- 
fed,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  animal  love.     Greece  is  a  deli- 
cious country,  the  people  handfome  ;  and  when  the  ancient  Greeks 
made  the  greatefl  figure,  they  were  extremely  defective  in  morals. 
They  became  jealous    of    their   honour  and   of   rivals  ;    which 
prompted  them,  according  to  the  rough  manners  of  thofe  times, 
to  exclude  women  from  fociety  with  men.     Their  women  accor- 

{a)  OdyfTey,  book  3.     See  alfo  book  8.  line  491. 

dingly 
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dingly  were  never  feen  in  public  ;  and  if  my  memory  fcrv^e  mc, 
an  accidental  interview  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  public  flxeet 
brings  on  the  cataftrophe  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  In  Hecuba,  a  tragedy 
of  Euripides,  the  Queen  excules  herfelf  for  declining  to  vifit  Poly- 
meftor,  faying,  **  that  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  look  a  man  in 
**  the  face."  In  the  Elcdra  of  Sophocles,  Antigone  is  permitted 
by  her  mother  Jocafta  to  take  a  view  of  the  Argian  army  from  a 
high  tower  :  an  old  man  who  accompanies  her,  being  alarmed  at 
feeing  fome  females  pafs  that  way,  and  afraid  of  cenfiire,  prays 
Antigone  to  retire  ;  "  for,*'  fays  he,  "  women  are  prone  to  dc- 
**  tradlion  ;  and  to  them  the  merefl:  trifle  is  a  fruitful  iubje<El  of 
**  convcrfation  *."  Spain  is  a  country  that  fcarce  yields  to  Greece 
in  finenefs  of  climate  ;  and  the  morals -of  its  people  in  the  dark 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  were  not  more  pure  than  thofe  of  Greece. 
By  a  law  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  a  furgeon  was  prohibited  to 
take  blood  from  a  free  woman,  except  in  prefence  of  her  hufband 
or  neareft  relations.  By  the  Salic  law  (^),  he  who  fqueezes  the 
hand  of  a  free  woman  Ihall  pay  a  fine  of  15  golden  fhillings.  In 
the  fouiteenth  century,  it  was  a  rule  in  France,  that  no  married 
woman  ought  to  admit  a  man  to  vifit  her  in  abfence  of  her  huf- 
band. Female  chaftity  mud  at  that  time  have  been  extremely 
feeble,  when  fo  little  truft  was  repofed  in  die  fair  fex. 

To  treat  women  in  that  manner,  may  pofllbly  be  neceflary,  where 
they  arc  in  rcqueft  for  no  end  but  to  gratify  animal  love.  But 
where  they  are  intended  for  tlie  more  elevated  purpofes,  of  being 

*  Women  arc  not  prone  to  Jctmftion  unlcfs  when  denied  the  comforts  of  focicty. 
The  ccnfure  of  Sophocles  is  probably  juft  with  refpeft  to  his  countrywomen,  bc- 
caiifc  fhfy  were  lock'd  up.     Old  maids  have  the  charafttr  with  us  of  being  prone  to 

.'.l.ii.i.'rion  'y  but  that  holds  not  unlefs  they  retire  from  focicty. 

,-'■■    Tit.  22. 

friends 
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£riends  and  companions,  as  well  as  aficdtionate  mothers,  a  very 
different  treatment  is  proper.    Locks  and  fpies  will  never  anfwer ; 
for  thefe  tend  to  debafe  their  minds,  to  corrupt  their  morals,  and 
to  render  them  contemptible.     By  gradual  openings  in  the  more 
delicate  fenfes,  particularly  in  all  the  branches  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
chaftity,  one  of  thefe  branches,  acquires  a  commanding  influence 
over  females  ;  and  when  they  are  treated  with  humanity,  becomes 
their  ruling  principle.     In  that  refined  (late,  women  are  trufted 
with  their  own  conduft,  and  may  fafely  be*  trufted  :  they  make 
delicious  companions,  and  uncorruptible  friends ;  and  that  fuch 
at  prefent  is  generally  their  cafe  in  Britain,  I  am  bold  to  affirm. 
Anne  of  Britany,  wife  to  Charles  VIII.  and  to  Lewis  XII.  Kings 
of  France,  introduced  the  fafhion  of  ladies  appearing  publicly  at 
court.     This  fafhion  was  introduced  much  later  in  England  :  even 
down  to  th'e*  Revolution,   women  of  rank  never  appeared  in  the 
ftrcets  without  a  mafk.    In  Scotland,  the  veil,  or  plaid,  continued 
long  in  fafliion,  with  which  every  woman  of  rank  was  covered 
when  file  went  abroad.     That  faftiion  has  not  been  laid  afide  a- 
bove  forty  years.     In  Italy,  women  were  much  longer  confined 
than  in  France  ;  and  in  Spain  the  indulging  them  with  fome  li- 
berty is  but  creeping  into  fafiiion  at  prefent.     In  Abyfiinia  poly- 
gamy is  prohibited  ;  and  married  women  of  fafliion  have  by  cu- 
ftom  obtained  the  privilege  of  vifiting  their  friends,  tho'  not  much 
with   the  good-will  of  many  hufl^ands.     It  were  to  be  wiflied, 
that  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  following  part  of  their  hiftory. 
The  growth  of  luxury  and  fenfuality,  undermining  every  moral 
principle,  renders  both  fexes  equally  diflblute  :  wives  in  that  cafe 
deferve  to  be  again  lock'd  up ;  but  the  time  of  fuch  fcvcrity  is 
paft.     Then  indeed  it  becomes  indecent  for  the  two  fexes  to  bathe 
promifcuoufly.     The  men  in  Rome,  copying  the  Greeks,  plunged 
together  into  the  fiime  bath,  and  became  fuch  proficients  in  aflii- 
YoL.  L  D  d  rancc. 
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ranee,  that  men  and  women  did  the  fame  {a).  Hadrian  prohibited 
that  indecent  cuftom.  Marcus  Antoninus  renewed  the  prohibit 
tion  ;  and  Alexander  Severus,  a  fecond  time  :  but  to  fo  little  pur- 
pofe,  that  even  the  primitive  Chriftians  made  no  diflEiculty  to  fol- 
low the  cuftom  :  liich  appetite  there  is  for  being  ntidus  cum  nuda^ 
when  juftified  by  falhion.  This  cuftom  withftood  even  the  thun- 
der of  general  councils  j  and  was  not  dropt  till  people  became 
more  decent,  in  appearance  at  leaft. 

In  days  of  innocence,  when  modefty  is  the  ruling  paflion  of  th^ 
female  fex,  we  find  great  franknefs  in  external  behaviour ;  fcMT 
women  who  arc  above  fufpicion  are  little  fohcitous  about  appear- 
ances. At  the  fame  period,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  find  great 
loofenefs  in  writing  ;  witnefs  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  tales.  In  the 
capital  of  France  at  prefent,  chafUty,  far  from  being  pradtifed,  is 
fcarce  admitted  to  be  a  female  virtue.  But  people  jpho  take  mUch 
jfreedom  in  jnivate,  are  extremely  circumfpedl  in  public  :  no  inde^ 
cent  expreflion  nor  infinuation  is  admitted,  even  into  their  plays 
or  other  writings.  In  England  the  women  are  lefs  corrupted  than 
in  France ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  withrefpedL 
to  decency  in  writing. 

Hitlierto  of  the  female  fex  in  temperate  climes,  where  polygamj 
is  prohibited^  Very  different  is  their  condition  in  hot  rlimgy^ 
which  inflame  animal  love  in  both  fexes  equally*  In  the  hot  re- 
gions of  Afia,  where  polygamy  is  indulged,,  and  wives  are  purcha- 
fed  for  gratifying  the  carnal  appetite  merely,  it  is  vain  to  think 
of  reflraining  them  otherwife  than  by  locks  and  bars,  after  having 
once  tafted  enjoyment.  Where  polygamy  is  indulged,  the  body 
is  the  only  objedl  of  jealoufy  ;  not  the  mind^  as  there  can  be  no 
mutual  afiedlion  between  a  man  and  his  infbruments  of  fenfual 


{m)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Csto. 
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pleaiure.  And  if  women  be  £o  litde  virtuous  as  not  to  be  fafely 
tnxfted  with  their  own  conduft,  they  ought  to  be  lock'd  up ;  for 
there  is  no  juft  medium  between  abfblute  confinement  and  abfb- 
lute  freedom.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  their  wives,  as  even 
to  lock  them  up  from  their  relations  ;  and  fb  great  is  their  dif- 
fidence of  the  female  fex  in  general,  that  brothers  and  fillers  are 
iiot  permitted  to  converfe  together.  When  women  are  permitted 
to  go  abroad,  they  are  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  fedan  into  which  no  eye 
can  penetrate.  TTie  intrigues  carried  on  by  the  wives  of  the  Chi- 
nefe Emperor,  and  the  jealoufy  that  reigns  among  them,  render 
them  unhappy.  But  luckily,  as  women  are  little  regarded  where 
polygamy  is  indulged,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  give  lefs  dif- 
torbance  to  the  government,  than  in  the  courts  of  £iu*opean 
princes.  The  ladies  of  Hindoftan  cover  their  heads  with  a  gauze 
rAj  even  at  home,  which  they  lay  not  afide  except  in  prefence  of 
their  neareft  relations.  A  Hindoo  buys  his  wife ;  and  the  firfl 
time  he  is  permitced  td  fife  her  without  a  vdl,  is  after  marriage  in 
bis  own  houfe.  In  feveral  hot  countries,  women  are  put  under  the 
guard  of  eimuchs  as  an  additional  fecurity  ;  and  black  eunuchs 
arc  commonly  preferred  for  their  ugUnefs.  But  as  a  woman,  de- 
jprived  of  the  fociety  of  men,  is  apt  to  be  inflamed  even  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  fome  jealous  nations,  refining  upon  that  cir- 
cumftance,  employ  old  maids,  termed  duennas^  for  guarding  their 
women.  In  the  city  of  Moka,  in  Arabia  Felix,  women  of  fafhion 
never  appear  on  the  ftreet  in  day-light ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  man- 
ners refined  above  thofe  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  vifit  one  another  in  the  evening.  If  they  find  men 
in  their  way,  they  draw  afide  to  let  them  pafe.  A  French  furgeon 
being  called  by  one  of  the  King  of  Yeman's  chief  officers,  to  cure 
a  rheumatifm  which  had  feized  two  of  his  wives,  was  permitted 
to  handle  the  parts  affedled  ;  but  he  could  not  get  a  fight  of  their 

faces. 
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.  I  proceed  to  examine  more  minutely  the  manners  of  women,  as 
refulting  from  the  degree  of  reftraint  they  are  under  in  difierenc 
countries.     In  the  warm  regions  of  Alia,  where  polygamy  is  ibh 
dulged,  the  education  of  young  women  is  extremely  loofe,  being 
calculated  for  the  fole  end  of  animal  pleafure.    They  are  acconx* 
plifhed  in  fuch  graces  and  allurements  as  tend  to  inflame  the  fen* 
fual  appetite  :  they  are  taught  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  with 
various  dances  that  cannot  (land  the  ted  of  decency :  but  no.cul*-^ 
ture  is  beftowed  on  the  mind,  no  moral  inftrudlion,  no  improve-^ 
ment  of  the  rational  faculties;    becaufe  fuch  education,  which 
qualifies  them  for  being  virtuous  companions  to  men  of  fenie, 
would  infpire  them  with  abhorrence  at  the  being  made  proftitutes. 
In  a  word,  fo  corrupted  are  they  by  vicious  education,  as  to  be 
unfit  objefts  of  any  defire  but  what  is  merely  ienfual.    The  Afiatie 
ladies  are  not  even  trufted  with  the  management  of  houfebold  af» 
fairs,  which  would  afibrd  opportunities  for  infidelity.    La  Perfiaf 
fays  Chardin,  the  ladies  are  not  permitted,  more  than  children^ 
to  chufe  their  own  dre£s :  no  lady  knows  in  the  morning  what 
gown  fhe  is  to  wear  th^t  day.     The  education  of  young  women  m 
Hindoftan  is  lefs  indecent.     They  are  not  taught  mufic  nor  dan- 
cing, which  are  reckoned  fit  only  for  ladies  of  pleafure :  they  are 
taught  all  the  graces  of  external  behaviour,  particularly  to  converfe 
with  fpirit  and  elegance :  they  are  taught  alfo  to  few,  to  embroider, 
and  to  drefs  with  tafte.    Writing  is  negledled ;  but  they  are  taught 
to  read,  that  they  may  have  the  confolation  of  ftudying  the  Alco- 
ran ;  which  they  never  open,  nor  would  underftand  if  they  did^ 
Notwithftanding  fuch  care  in  educating  Hindoflan  ladies,  their 
manners,  by  being  fhut  up  in  a  feraglio,  become  extremply  loofc : 
the  moft  refined  luxury  of  fenfe,  joined  with  idlenefe,  or  with 
reading  love-talcs,  dill  worfe  than  idlenefs,  cannot  fail  to  vitiate 
the  minds  of  perfons  deprived  of  liberty,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
every  fort  of  intemperance.    The  wives  and  concubines  of  gran- 
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dees  in  Conftantinople  are  permitted  fometimes  to  walk  abroad  for 
air  and  exercife.  A  foreigner  ftnmbling  accidentally  on  a  knot  of 
them,  about  forty  in  number,  attended  with  black  eunuchs,  was 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  feized  by  a  brifk  girl,  with  the  .reft  at 
her  heels :  ihe  accofted  him  with  loofe  amorous  expreflions^  at- 
tempting at  the  fame  time  to  expofe  his  nakednefs.  Neither  threats 
nor  intreaties  availed  him  againft  fuch  vigorous  afTailants ;  nor 
could  the  vehemence  of  their  curiofity  be  moderated,  by  repre- 
ienting  die  (hame  o£  a  behaviour  fo  grofsly  immodefl.  An  old  Ja- 
nizary, ftanding  at  a  litde  diftance,  was  amazed :  his  Mahometan 
bafbfulnefs  would  not  fufier  him  to  lay  hands  upon  women  ;  but 
with  a  Stentorian  voice  he  roared  to  the  black  eunuchs,  that  they 
were  guardians  of  proflitutes,  not  of  modeft  women ;  -  and  urging 
them  to  free  the  man  froai  fuch  harpies. — All  in  vain  {a). 

Very  dkSennt  are  female  manners  in  temperate  climes,  where 
polygamy  is  prohibited,  and  women  are  treated  as  rational  beings. 
Tncfe  manners  however  depend  in  fbme  meafure  upon  the  nature- 
of  die  government.  As  many  hands  are  at  once  employed  in  the 
different  branches  of  republican  government,  and  ftill  a  greater 
number  by  rotation,  the  mafes,  who  have  little  time  to  fpare  fix)m' 
public  bufinefs,  feel  nothing  of  that  languor  and  wearine(s<  which ' 
to  the  idle  make  the  mod  frivolous  amufements  welcome.  Mar-* 
ried  women  live  retired  at  home,  managing  family-affairs,  as  their 
hufbands  do  thofe  of  the  (late:  whence  it  is,  that  fimplicity  of 
manners  is  more  the  tone  of  a  republic,  than  of  any  other  govern- 
ment. Such  were  the  manners  of  the  female  fex  during  the  flou- 
rilhing  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  commonwealths ;  and 
fuch  are  their  manners  in  Switzerland  and  in  Holland.  In  a  mo- 
narchy, government  employs  but  a  few  hands ;  and  thofe  whoi 

^)  Obrcrvatiaos  on  the  rdigion,  laws,  6cc.  of  the  Turks, 
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arc  not  occupied  with  public  bufinefs,  give  reins  to  gallantly,  and 
to  other  defires  that  are  eafily  gratified.  Women  of  figure,  on  the 
other  hand,  corrupted  by  opulence  and  fuperficial  education,  arc 
more  ambitious  to  captivate  the  eye  than  the  judgement ;  and  are 
fonder  of  lovers  than  of  friends.  Where  a  man  and  a  woman 
thus  difciplined  meet  together,  they  foon  grow  particular:  the 
man  is  idle,  the  woman  frank  ;  and  both  equally  addidled  to  plea- 
fure.  Such  commerce  muft  in  its  infancy  be  difguifed  under  the 
appearance  of  virtue  and  religion :  the  miftrefs  is  exalted  into  a 
deity,  the  lover  finks  into  a  humble  votary ;  and  this  artificial  re- 
lation produces  a  bombaft  fort  of  love,  with  fentiments  that  foar 
high  above  nature.  Duke  John  de  Bourbonnois,  ann.  14 14,  cau- 
fed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  he  intended  an  expedition  to  Eng- 
land with  fixteen  knights,  in  order  to  combat  the  like  number  of 
EngUfti  knights,  for  glorifying  the  beautiful  angel  he  worftiippcd. 
Rene,  ftyled  King  of  Sicily  and  Jertifalem^  obferves,  in  writing  upon 
tournaments,  that  they  are  highly  ufeful  in  fumifhing  opportu- 
nities to  young  knights  and  efquires  to  difplay  their  prowefs  be- 
fore their  mrftreflcs.  He  adds,  "  that  every  ceremony  regarding 
**  tournaments  is  contrived  to  honour  the  ladies.  It  belongs  to 
them  to  infpedl  the  arms  of  the  combatants,  and  to  difbibute 
the  rewards.  A  knight  or  efquire  who  defames  any  of  theoi 
is  beat  and  bruifed  till  the  injured  lady  condefcend  to  intercede 
'*  for  him."  Remove  once  a  female  out  of  har  proper  fphere, 
and  it  is  eafy  to  convert  her  into  a  male.  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
in  all  tournaments,  profefled  himfelf  knight  to  Anne  Queen  of 
France.  She  fummoned  him  to  prove  himfelf  her  true  and  valo^ 
rous  champion,  by  taking  the  field  in  her  defence  againft  Heiv» 
ry  VIII.  of  England.  And,  according  to  the  romantic  gallantry 
of  that  age,  the  Queen's  fiimmons  was  thought  to  have  been  his 
chief  motive  in  declaring  war  againfl  Henry  his  brother-iuTJaw, 
The  famous  Gallon  de  Foix,  who  commanded  the  French  troops 
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at  the  battl^^  Ravenna,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  calling  by  name 
the  officer^  and  even  fome  private  men,  recommending  to  them 
their  cojantry  and  their  honoiir ;  adding,  **  that  he  w^ould  fee 
"  what  they  would  perform  for  the  love  of  their  miftreffes."  Du- 
ring the  civil  wars  in  France,  when  love  and  gallantry  w^ere  car- 
ried to  a  high  pitch,  Monfieur  de  Chatillon,  ready  to  engage  in  a 
battle,  tied  to  liis  arm  a  garter  of  Mademoifelle  de  Guerchi,  hi^ 
miflrefs. 

But  when  unlawful  commerce  between  the  fexes  turns  common^ 
and  confequently  familiar,  the  bombaft  ftyle  appears  ridicvdous, 
and  the  fenfual  appetite  is  gratified  with  very  little  ceremony. 
Nothing  of  love  remains  but  the  name ;  and  as  animal  enjoyment 
without  love  is  a  very  low  pleafure,  it  fbon  finks  into  difguft  when 
confined  to  one  objed.  What  is  not  found  in  one,  is  fondly  exr 
pedted  in  another ;  and  the  imagination,  roving  from  obje^  to 
objedt,  finds  no  gratification  but  in  variety.  An  attachment  to  a 
woman  of  virtue  or  of  talents  appears  abiiird  :  true  love  is  laughed 
out  of  coimte^iance  }  and  men  degenerate  into  brutes.  Women, 
on  the  other  hand^  regarding  nothing  but  fenfiial  enjoyment,  be- 
come fo  carelefs  of  their  infants,  as  even,  without  bluihing,  to 
employ  mercenary  nurfes  ^»    Such  a  courfe  of  life  cannot  fail  to 

fink 


♦  Let  femmes  cTun  certain  ctat  en  France  trouvent  qu'ellcs  pcrdcnt  trop  i  fiiire 
dks  cnfans,  ct  a  caufc  de  ccla  mcmcj  la  piupart  vivent  celibataircs,  dans  Ic  feta 
memc  du  marriage.  Mais  fi  I'cnvie  de  ie  voir  perpetu^r  dans  une  branche  de  de- 
Icendans,  Ics  pone  }l  (c  conformer  zax  voeux  de  T  hymen,  la  population,  danf> 
cette  clafie,  n*en  efl  pas  plus  avancee,  parce  que  leur  dclicatefle  rend  inutile  leur 
propagation  i  car,  parmt  Ics  femmes  du  premier  et  fccond  rang  en  France,  com- 
bien  y  en  a^-il  qui  nouriflent  leurs  enfans  ?  II  feroit  £icile  de  les  compter.  Ce  de- 
voir indifpenfable  de  mere,  a  ceise  chez  nous  dVn  etre  un«  Lts  Inttrefts  de  la 
Trance^  vol.  i.  p.  234. —  [/it  Englijb  thus  :  "  The  women  of  a  certain  rank  iu 
^  France  find  that  they  lofe  too  much  by  childbcaring ;  and  for  that  reafon,  even 

^  though 
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fink  them  into  contempt :  marriages  are  diflblved  aMMn  as  con* 
tradled ;  and  the  ftate  is  fniftrated  of  that  improvememlip  morals 
and  manners,  which  is  the  never-failing  ppodudl  of  virtues  lore. 
A  ftate  enriched  by  conqueft  or  commerce  declines  gradually  into 
luxury  and  fenfual  pleafure  :  manners  are  corrupted,  decency  ba- 
nifhed,  and  chaftity  becomes  a  mere  name.  What  a  fcene  of  rank 
and  diffolute  pleafure  is  exhibited  in  the  courts  of  Alexander's  foc- 
ceflbrs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Roman  emperors  ! 

Gratitude  to  my  female  readers,  if  I  fliall  be  honoured  with 
any,  prompts  me  to  conclude  this  fketch  with  a  fcene  that  may 
afford  them  inftrudlion,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable ;  which 
is,  the  figure  a  woman  is  fitted  for  making  in  the  matrimonal  ftate, 
where  polygamy  is  excluded.  Matrimony  among  favages,  having 
no  objedl  but  propagation  and  flavery,  is  a  very  humbling  ftate 
for  the  female  fex :  but  delicate  organization,  great  fcnfibility,  live- 
ly imagination,  with  fweetnefs  of  temper  above  all,  qualify  wonaea 
for  a  more  dignified  fociety  with  men;  which  is,  to  be  their  boicmx* 
friends  and  companions.  In  the  common  courfe  of  Etu*opean  edur- 
cation,  young  women  are  trained  to  make  an  agreeable  figure,  and 
to  behave  with  decency  and  propriety  :  very  little  culture  is  be- 
ftow'd  on  the  head  ;  and  ftill  lefs  on  the  heart,  if  it  be  not  the  art 
of  hiding  paflion.  Education  fo  flight  and  fuperficial  is  far  firom 
feconding  the  purpofe  of  nature,  that  of  making  women  fit  com* 
panions  for  men  of  fenfe.     Due  cultivation  of  the  female  mhid. 


*'  though  married,  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  But  population  is  not  advanced,  e- 
**  ven  by  thofe  who,  from  a  dcfire  of  feeing  themfelvcs  perpetuated  in  their  de- 
"  fccndcnts,  conform  to  the  purpofe  of  marriage  ;  for  their  delicacy  countcrba- 
"  lances  their  fertility.  How  few  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rank  of  women  in  France 
"  fuckle  their  children  ?  It  would  be  cafy  to  count  the  number.   This  indifpenfabLe 

^*  duty  of  a  mother  has  now  ccafed  to  be  one  with  us.^ As  fuch  woful  negleft 

of  education  is  the  fruit  of  voluptuoufncfs,  we  may  t^c  it  for  granted^  that  the 
fame  obtains  in  every  opulent  and  luxurious  capital. 

would 
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would  a^Kr^tly  tb  the  happinefs  of  the  males,  and  (till  more 
CO  that  i^  the  females,  lune  runs  on;  .and  when  youth  and 
l^eait^Taniiht  a  fine  lady^  who  never  entertained  a  thought  into 
-which  an  admirer  did  not  enter^  finds  in  berfdf  a  lamentable 
▼cnd^  occafioning  discontent  and  peevifhnefs.  But  a  woman  who 
has  merit,  improved  by  virtuous  and  refined  education,  retains  in 
her  decline  an  influence  over  the  men,  more  flattering  than  even 
diat  of  beauty :  fhe  is  the  delight  of  her  friends,  as  formerly  of 
tier  admirers. 

Admirable  would  be  the  effccfls  of  fuch  refined  education,  con-^ 
tributing  no  lefs  to  public  good  than  to  private  happinefs,  A  man^ 
who  at  prefent  mud  degrade  himfelf  into  a  fi>p  or  a  coxcomb 
in  order  to  pLeafe  the  women,  would  (bon  difcover,  that  their  fa- 
vour is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting  every  manly  talent  in  pu-^ 
bKc  and  in  jwivate  life  ;  and  the  two  fexes,  inftead  of  corrupting 
each  other,  would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue.  Mutual  efteem. 
would  be  to  each  a  (chool  of  urbanity ;  and  mutual  defirc  of  plea- 
fing  would  give  fmoothnefs  to  their  behaviour,  delicacy  to  ticir 
Sentiments,  and  tendemefs  to  their  pafiions. 

Married  women  in  particular,  d^ftin'd  by  nature  to  take  the 
lead  in  educating  their  children,  would  no  longer  be  the  greateft: 
obftru^hon  to  good  education,  by  their  ignorance,  frivolity,  and 
diforderly  manner  of  living.  Even  upon  the  bread,  ififants  are 
fufceptible  of  impreifions  * ;  and  the  mother  hath  opportunities 

•  May  not  a  habit  of  chearfulnefs  be  produced  in  an  infant  by  being  trained  up 
among  chcarful  people  ?  An  agreeable  temper  is  held  to  be  a  prime  qualification 
in  a  nurfe.  Such  is  the  conneftion  between  the  mind  and  body  as  that  the  features 
of  the  face  are  commonly  moulded  into  an  cxpreffion  of  the  internal  difpofiiion  ; 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  an  infant  in  the  womb  may  be  affcfted  by  the 
temper  of  its  mother  ?  Its  tender  parts  makes  it  fufceptible  of  the  flightcft  imprcf- 
fions.  When  a  woman  is  breeding,  Ihc  ought  to  be  doubly  careful  of  her  temper  5 
and  in  particular  to  indu%c  no  ideas  but  what  are  chearful,  and  no  fentiments  but 
what  arc  kiiidiy. 

Vol.  I.  E  c  widiout 
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without  end  of  inflilling  into  them  good  principles,^fcfbre  they 
are  fit  for  a  male  tutor.  Coriolanus,  who  made  a  capital  ](gure  in 
the  Roman  republic,  never  returned  from  war  without  ni|riting 
marks  of  diftin6lion.  Others  behaved  valliantly,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire glory  :  he  behaved  valiantly,  in  order  to  give  pleafiire  to  his 
motlier.  The  delight  flie  took  in  hearing  him  praiied,  and  her 
weeping  for  joy  in  his  embraces,  made  him  in  his  own  opnion 
the  happieft  perfon  in  the  univerfe.  Epaminondas  accounted  it 
his  greateft  felicity,  that  his  father  and  mother  were  ftill  alive  to 
behold  his  condudl,  and  enjoy  his  vidlory  at  Leudlra,  In  a  Latin 
dialogue  about  the  caufes  that  corrupted  the  Roman  eloquence^ 
injudicioufly  afcribed  to  Tacitus,  becaufe  obvioufly  it  is  not  his 
ftyle,  the  method  of  education  in  Rome,  while  it  flourifhed  as  a 
commonwealth,  is  defcribed  in  a  lively  manner.  I  fliall  endeavour 
to  give  the  fenfe  in  Englilh,"  becaufe  it  chiefly  concerns  the  fair 
fex.  *'  In  that  age,  children  were  fuckled,  not  in  the  hut  of  a  mer^* 
*'  cenary  nurfe,  but  by  the  chafte  mother  who  bore  them.  Their  e- 
''  ducation  during  nonage  was  in  her  hands ;  and  it  was  her  chief 
*'  care  to  inftil  into  them  every  virtuous  principle.  In  her  prc- 
'*  fence,  a  loofe  word  or  an  ipiproper  adlion  were  ftriftly  prohi- 
"  bited.  She  fuperintended,  not  only  their  ferious  ftudies,  but 
"  even  their  amufements  j  which  were  condudled  widi  decency 
'*  and  moderation.  In  that  manner  the  Gracchi,  educated  by 
''  Cornelia  their  mother,  and  Auguftus,  by  Attia  his  mother,  apr 
*'  peared  in  public  with  untainted  minds  ;  fond  of  glory,  and 
"  prepared  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.*'  In  the  expedition  of 
tlie  illuflrious  Bertrand  du  Guefelin  againft  Peter  the  Cruel,  King 
of  Caftile,  the  governor  of  a  town,  upon  being  fummoned  to  give 
it  up,  made  tlie  fcdlowing  anfwer,  "  That  they  might  be  con- 
•'  quered,  but  would  never  tamely  yield ;  that  their  fathers  had 
*^  ight  t  n  to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  a  difhonourable 
*^  tbeir  mothers  had  not  only  educated  them  in 

"  thefc 
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"  thcfe  iNfemcnts,  but  were  ready  to  put  in  pradice  the  leflbns 
*•  they  had  inculcated."  Let  the  mod  profound  politician  fay, 
what  more  e£5cacious  incentive  there  can  be  to  virtue  and  man- 
hood, than  the  behaviour  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  flocking  to  the 
temples,  and  thanking  the  gods,  that  their  hufbands  and  ions  had 
died  glorioufly,  fighting  for  their  country.  In  the  war  between 
Lacedemon  and  Thebes,  the  Lacedemonians  having  behaved  ill, 
the  married  men,  as  Plutarch  reports,  were  fo  afhamed  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  durd  not  look  their  wives  in  the  face.  What 
a  glorious  prize  is  here  exhibited  to  be  contended  for  by  the 
&male  fex ! 

By  fuch  refinM  education,  love  would  take  on  a  new  form,  that 
which  nature  infpires  for  making  us  happy,  and  for  (bftening  the 
difb-efles  of  chance :  it  would  fill  deliciouily  the  whole  foul  with 
tender  amity,  and  mutual  confidence.  The  imion  of  a  worthy 
man  with  a  £riv<dous  woman  can  never,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  fortune,  be  made  comfortable :  how  different  the  union  of  a 
virtuous  pair,  who  have  no  aim  but  to  make  each  other  happy  ! 
Between  fuch  a  pair  emulation  is  reverfed,  by  an  ardent  dcfire  in 
each' to  be  furpaffed  by  the  other. 

Cultivation  of  the  female  mind  is  not  of  great  importance  in  a 
republic,  where  men  pafs  little  of  their  time  with  women.  Such 
cultivation  where  polygamy  is  indulged,  would  to  tkem  be  a 
great  misfortune,  by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  mifcrable  condi- 
tion. But  in  an  opulent  monarchy  where  polygamy  is  proliibited, 
female  education  is  of  high  importance,  not  fingly  with  rcfpedt  to 
private  happincfs,  but  with  refpedl  to  the  fociety  in  general 
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APPENDIX. 
Qmcermng  Propagation  of  Animals^    and  Care  of  tbehr  Offsfri^. 


npHE  natural  hiftory  of  animals  with  refpedt  to  pairing,  and  care 
of  their  offspring,  is  fufceptible  of  more  elucidation  thaft 
could  regularly  be  introduced  into  the  fketch  itfelf,  where  it  makes 
but  a  fingle  argument.  Loth  to  negleft  a  fubjedl  that  eminently 
difplays  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  Providence,  I  gladly  ern- 
brace  the  prcfent  opportunity,  however  flight,  to  add  what  fuiV 
ther  occurs  upon  it,  Buffon,  in  many  large  volumes,  bellows 
fcarce  a  thought  on  that  favourite  fubjeft  ;  and  the  neglect  of  bur 
countrymen  Ray  and  Derham  is  ftill  lefs  excufable,  conCderinjg 
that  to  difplay  the  condudl  of  Providence  was  their  £i:^t  purpofe 
in  writing  on  natural  hiftory. 

The  inftin<fl  of  pairing  Is  beftow'd  on  every  fpecies  of  animals 
to  which  it  is  neceflary  for  rearing  their  yoiing  ;  .and  on  no  other 
fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair:  but  with  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween fuch  as  place  their  nefts  on  trees,  and  fuch>s  place  them  oh 
the  ground.  The  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched  blind,  and 
without  feathers,  require  the  nurfing  care  of  both  parents  till  they 
be  able  to  fly.  The  male  feeds  Ids  mate  on  the  nefl:,  and  cheers 
her  with  a  fbng.  As  foon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  finging  yields 
to  a  more  neceffary  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for  a  nu- 
merous iffue,  a  taflc  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on  other  inac- 
ccflible  fpots.     They  not  only  pair,  but  continue  ia  pairs  all  the 

year 
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year  rouild  ;  and  the  fame  pair  procreate  year  after  year.  This 
at  leaft  b  the  cafe  of  eagles  :  the  male  and  female  hunt  together, 
unlefs  dming  incubation,  during  which  time  the  female  is  fed  by 
the  male.  A  greater  number  than  a  fingle  pair  never  are  feen  in 
company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent  difcord  in 
a  ibciety  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This,  is  the  cafe  particularly 
of  {Hgeons  and  rooks.  The  male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  al- 
ternately^ and  divide  the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 

Partridges,  plovers^  pheafants,  peafowl,  groufe,  and  other  kinds 
that  place  their  nefb  on  the  ground,  have  the  inflin(ft  of  pairing ; 
but  differ  from  fuch  as  build  on  trees  in  the  following  particular, 
that  after  the  female  is  impregnated,  fhe  completes  her  talk  with* 
out  speeding  any  help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him,  fhe 
chuies  a  fkfe  fpot  for  her  neft,  where  flie  can  find  plenty  of  worms 
and  grafs-feed  at  hand.  And  her  young,  as  foon  as  hatched, 
take  foot,  and  feek  food  for  themfelves.  The  only  remaining  duty 
incumbent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them  to  proper  places  for  fbotl, 
and  to  call  them  together  when  danger  knpends.  Some  males, 
provoked  at  the  defertion  of  their  mates,  break  the  eggs  if  they 
flumble  on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair  Uke  other  birds  that  place 
their  nefts  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  female  fixxifhes  her  neft  with 
down  plucked  fit)m  her  own  breafl.  If  the  nefl  be  dcftroy'd  for 
the  down,  which  is  remarkably  warm  and  elaflic,  fhe  makes  an<* 
other  neil  as  before.  If  fhe  be  robb'd  a  feconii  time,  fh^  makes  a 
third  ned ;  but  the  male  funiifbes  the  down.  A  lady  of  fptrit  ob-» 
ierved,  that  the  Eider  duck  may  give  a  lefTon  to  many  a  married 
woman^  who  is  more  di^fed  to  pluck  her  hufband!  than  herfelf. 
The  black  game  never  pair  :  in  fpriag  the  cock  on  ah  eminence 
crows,  and  claps  his  wings ;  and  all  the  females  withiA  hearing  in-* 
dantly  rcfort  to  him. 

Fairing  birds,  excepting  thofeof  prey,  flock  together  in  February, 
m  la 
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m  order  to  chxife  their  mates.    They  foon  difperfe ;  and  are  not 
fcen  afterward  but  in  pairs. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs.  To  fiich 
it  would  be  ufelefs  ;  as  the  female  gives  fuck  to  her  young  while 
fhe  herfelf  is  feeding.  If  M.  Buffon  deferve  credit,  the  roe-deer  are 
an  exception.  They  pair,  though  they  feed  on  graft,  and  have 
but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beads  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  pair  not.  The  fe- 
male is  left  to  fhift  for  herfelf  and  for  her  yoxmg  ;  which  is  a  la- 
borious tafk,  and  often  lb  unfucceisful  as  to  fliorten  the  life  -  of 
many  of  them.  Pairing  is  effential  to  birds  of  prey,  becauie  incu^ 
bation  leaves  the  female  no  fu£icient  time  to  hunt  for  food«  Pair- 
ing is  not  neceffary  to  beafts  of  prey,  becaufe  their  young  can  bear 
a  long  faft.  Add  another  reafon,  that  they  would  multiply  fo  faft 
by  pairing  as  to  prove  troublefome  neighbours  to  the  human 
race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  defperately  about  a 
fenoiale.  Such  a  battle  among  horned  cattle  is  finely  defcribed  b^r 
Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for  feven  or  eight  lions  Co  imgt 
bloody  war  for  a  fingle  female. 

The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neceflary  for  gregarious 
birds,  obtains  with  refpedl  to  gregarious  quadrupeds  ;  thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  ftore  up  food  for  winter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in 
common.  Difcord  among  fuch  would  be  attended  with  worfe 
confequences  than  even  among  lions  and  bulls,  who  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  place.  The  beavers,  with  refpedl  to  pairing,  refemble 
birds  that  place  their  nefls  on  the  ground.  As  ibon  as  the  young 
are  produced,  the  males  abandon  their  (lock  of  food  to  their 
mates,  and  live  at  large  ;  but  return  frequently  to  vifit  them  while 
they  are  fuckling  their  young. 

Hedge-hogs  pair  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  monkey-kind.  We 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  thcfe  ani- ' 

mal^.; 


mals ;  but  it  woukl  appear  that  the  young  reqiiire  the  nurfin^ 
care  of  both  parents. 

Seals  have  a  iingular  economy.  Polygamy  feems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  among  thenv  as  a  male  aflbciates  with  feveral  females.  The 
iea-turtle  has  no  occafion  to  pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  talk 
by  laying  her  eggs  in  the  fand.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the 
fun ;  and  immediately  crawl  to  the  fea. 

In  every  other  branch  of  animal  economy  concerning  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fpecies,  the  hand  of  Providence  is  equally  con* 
fpicuous.  The  young  of  pairing  birds  are  produced  in  the  ipring, 
when  the  weather  begins  to  be  comfortable ;  and  their  early  pro* 
du^tion  makes  them  firm  and  vigorous  before  winter,  to  endure 
the  hardihips  of  that  rigorous  feafbn.  Such  eariy  produ<5tion 
is  in  particular  ^vourable  to  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey ;  for 
in  the  fpring  they  have  plenty  of  food,  by  the  return  of  birds  of 
pafTage. 

Tho*  the  time  of  geftation  varies  confidcrably  in  the  different 
quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs,  yet  the  female  is  regularly  deliver'^ 
ed  early  in  fummer,  when  grafs  is  in  plenty.  The  mare  admits 
the  ftallion  in  fummer,  carries  eleverf  months,  and  is  deliver- 
ed the  beginning  of  May.  The  cow  differs  little.  A  Ihcep  and  a 
goat  tala  the  male  in  November,  carry  five  months,  and  produce 
when  grafs  begins  to  fpring.  Thefe  animals  love  fhort  grafs,  up* 
on  which  a  mare  or  a  cow  would  ftarve  ♦.  The  rutting-feafon  of 
the  red  deer  is  the  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  Odlo- 
ber :  it  continues  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  male 
runs  from  female  to  female  without  intermiflion.     The  female 


•  I  have  It  upon  good  authority,  that  cwcs  pafturiog  in  a  hilly  country  pitch 
early  on  fomc  fnug  fpoi,  where  ihcy  may  drop  their  young  with  fafety.  And 
hence  the  riik  of  removing  a  flock  to  a  new  field  immediately  before  delivery : 
■lany  lambs  pcrilh  by  being  dropped  in  improper  placet. 
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brings  forth  in  May,  or  beginning  of  Jnne ;  and  die  female  tif  the 
fallow  deer  brings  forth  at  the  fantie  time.  The  ihe^-ais  is  in  feaibn 
beginning  of  fummer ;  but  (he  bears  twdve  months,  whidh  fixes 
her  delivery  to  fummer.  Wolves  and  foooes  copulate  in  December  < 
the  female  carries  five  months,  and  brings  forth  in  April,^  wben 
animal  food  is  as  plentiful  as  at  any  other  Ceafbn ;  and  the  fh^^lion 
brings  forth  about  the  fame  time.  Of  this  early  birth  there  is  one 
evident  advantage,  hinted  above :  the  young  have  time  to  grow  fo 
firm  as  feafily  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  winter* 

Were  one  to  guefs  what  probably  would  be  the  tixne  of  rutdn^^ 
fummer  would  be  named,  efpecially  in  a  cold  climate.  And  yet 
to  quadrupeds  who  carry  but  four  or  five  months,  diat  economy 
would  be  pernicious,  throwing  the  dme  of  delivery  to  an  impni*- 
per  feaibn  for  warmth,  as  well  as  for  food.  Wifely  is  it  ordered^ 
that  the  delivery  fhoiild.conftantly  be  at  the  bed  ieafon  for  bodtr  - 

Gregarious  quadrupeds  that  ftore  up  food  for  winter,  difl^  froai 
all  other  quadrupeds  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  delivery.  Bea- 
vers copulate  the  end  of  autumn,  and  Ining  £orth  in  Janualry, 
when  their  granary  is  fulL  The  fame  economy  probably  ob^ 
tains  among  all  other  quadrupeds  of  the  fame  kind.  .    . 

One  rule  takes  place  among  all  brute  animals,  without  a  fin^ 
exception.  That  the  female  never  is  burdened  with  two  litters  at 
the  fame  time.  The  time  of  geflation  is  (b  unerringly  calcttlMod 
by  nature,  that  the  young  brood  upon  hand  can  provide  for  them^ 
felves  before  another  brood  comes  on.  Even  a  hare  is  not  an  ex- 
caption,  tho'  m^iny  litters  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  female, 
carries  thirty  or  thirty-one  days  ;  but  (he  fuckles  her  young  only 
twenty  days,  after  which  they  provide  for  themfelves,  and  leave 
her  free  to  a  new  litter. 

The  care  of  animals  to  preferve  their  young  from  harm  is  a 
beautiful  inftanceof  Providence.  WKen  a  hind  hears  tlie  hounds, 
fhc  puts  herfelf  in  the  way  of  being  hunted,  and  leads  them  a- 

way 
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way  firom  her  fawn.  The  lapwing  is  no  lefs  ingenious  :  if  a  pcr- 
ibn  approach,  fhe  flies  about,  retiring  always  from  her  neft.  A 
partridge  is  extremely  artful :  fhe  hops  away,  hanging  a  wing  as 
if  broken :  lingers  till  the  perfon  approach,  and  hops  again.  A 
hen,  timid  by  nature,  is  bold  as  a  lion  in  defence  of  her  young : 
flie  darts  upon  every  creature  that  threatens  danger.  The  roe-buck 
defends  its  young  with  refolution  and  courage.  So  doth  a  ram  j 
and  fo  do  many  odaer  <jiiadrupeds. 

It  is  obferved  by  an  ingenious  writer  (a),  that  nature  fports  in 
the  colour  of  domefUc  animals,  in  order  that  men  may  the  more 
readily  diftinguifli  their  own.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  why  colour  is 
aiore  varied  in  iucb  animals,  than  in  thdie  which  nanain  in  the 
^te  of  nature :  I  can  only  fay,  d^tdie  ctufe  afligned  is  not  4a- 
^^skLOory.  One  is  feldom  at  a  lofs  to  diiUogwih  one  animal  Iroiti 
afiK>ther ;  and  Providence  titvipf  kiterpofbs  t9  vary  the  ordinary 
coude  of  nature,  for  an  etkd  io  little  neceflary  as  to  make  the  dif- 
tin^on  ilill  more  obvious.  Such  interpofition  would  befide  have 
a  bad  cfled,  by  encouraging  inattention  a^d  indolence^ 

The  foregmng  particulars  aiae  oSead  to  the  public  as  hints 
merely :  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  they  will  excite  curiofity  in 
thoib  who  reliih  natural  hiftory  ?  The  £eld  is  rich,  tho'  little  cul- 
tivated ;  and  I  know  nd  other  branch  of  ifiatural  hiftiury  that  opens 
finer  views  into  the  condu^  cff  Providence. 

(a)  Pennant. 
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Progrefs      of      Manners. 


THere  are  peculiarities  in  the  appearance,  in  the  expreilionSy 
in  the  adions,  of  fbme  perfons,  which,  in  oppofition  to  the 
manners  of  the  generaUty,  are  termed  their  manners.  Such  pecu- 
liarities in  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  by  which  it  differs  fix)m  other  nar 
tions,  or  from  itfelf  at  difierent  periods,  are  termed  the  manners  ^ 
that  nation.  Manners  therefore  fignify  a  mode  of  behaviotu:  pecur 
liar  to  a  certain  perfbn,  or  to  a  certain  nation.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  mankind  in  general)  except  perhaps  in  contradiftinftion 
to  other  beings. 

Manners  are  diftinguifhed  from  morals ;  but  in  what  refpedi  has 
not  been  clearly  explained.  Do  not  the  fame  adlions  relate  to 
both  ?  Certainly  ;  but  in  different  refpe(5ls  :  an  aftion  confideral 
as  right  or  wrong,  belongs  to  morals ;  confidered  as  charadleriftical 
of  a  perfbn,  or  of  a  people,  it  belongs  to  manners. 

Manners  peculiar  to  certain  tribes  and  to  certain  governments, 
fall  under  other  branches  of  this  work.  The  intention  of  the  pre- 
fent  fketch  is,  to  trace  out  the  maimers  of  nations,  in  the  difierent 
ftages  of  their  progrefs,  from  infancy  to  maturity.  I  am  far 
from  regretting,  that  manners  produced  by  climate,  by  foil,  and 
by  other  permanent  caufes,  fall  not  under  my  plan  :  I  fhould  in- 
deed 
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deed  make  but  a  poor  figure  upon  a  fubjedl  that  has  been  learnedly 
difcufled  by  the  greateft  genius  of  the  prefent  age  {a). 

I  begin  with  external  appearance,  being  the  firft  thing  that 
draws  attention.  The  human  countenance  hath  a  greater  variety 
of  expreilions  than  tJiat  of  any  other  animal ;  and  fome  perfons 
differ  widely  from  the  generality  in  tliefe  expreflions.  The  fame 
variety  is  obfervable  in  hiunan  gefturcs  ;  and  the  fame  peculiarity 
in  particular  pcrfons,  fo  as  to  be  known  by  their  manner  of  walk- 
ing, or  even  by  fo  flight  an  adlion  as  that  of  putting  on  or  taking 
oflP  a  hat :  fome  men  are  known  even  by  the  (bund  of  their  feet. 
Whole  nations  are  diftinguifhable  by  the  fame  peculiarities.  And 
yet  there  is  lefs  variety  in  looks  and  geftures,  than  the  different 
tones  of  mind  would  produce,  were  men  left  to  the  impulfes  of 
pure  nature  :  man,  an  imitative  animal,  is  prone  to  copy  others  ; 
and  by  imitation,  external  behaviour  is  nearly  uniform  among 
chofe  who  ftudy  to  be  agreeable ;  witnefs  people  of  fafliion  in 
France.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  blind  man,  who,  without  moving 
his  feet,  is  conftantly  balancing  from  fide  to  fide,  excited  proba- 
bly by  (bme  internal  impulie.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  eye- 
fight,  he  would  have  imitated  the  manners  of  others.  I  reft  upon 
thefc  outlines  :  to  enter  fully  into  the  fubjeft  would  be  an  end- 
lefs  work  ;  difproportioned  at  any  rate  to  the  narrowncls  of  my 
plan. 

Drefs  nuift  not  be  omitted,  becaufe  it  enters  into  external  ap- 
pearance. Providence  hath  clothed  all  animals  that  are  unable  to 
clothe  themfelves.  Man  can  clothe  himfelf;  and  he  is  endowed 
befide  with  an  appetite  for  drefs,  no  lefs  natural  than  an  appe- 
tite for  food.  That  appetite  is  proportioned  in  degree  to  its  ufe  : 
in  cold  climates  it  is  vigorous  ;  in  hot  climates,  extremely  faint. 

{a)  Montefquieu. 

F  f  2  Savages 
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Savages  ran  ft  go  naked  till  they  learn  to  cover  themfelves  ;  and 
they  foon  learn  where  covering  is  neccfTary.  The  Pafagonians, 
who  go  naked  in  a  bitter-cold  climate,  muft  be  woefully  ftupid. 
And  the  Pids,  a  Scotch  tribe,  who,  it  is  faid,  continued  naked 
down  to  the  time  of  Severus,  did  not  probably  much  furpafs  the 
Patagonians  in  the  talent  of  invention.  ♦ 

Modefty  is  another  caufe  for  clothing :  few  favages  expofe  the 
whole  of  the  body  witliout  covering.  It  gives  no  high  idea  of 
Grecian  modefty;  that  at  the  Olympic  games  people  wreftled  and 
run  races  ftark  naked. 

There  is  a  third  caufe  for  clothing,  which  is,  tl>e  pleafure  it  af- 
fords. A  fine  woman,  feen  naked  once  in  her  life,  is  a  defirable 
objedl ;  defire  being  inflamed  by  novelty.  But  let  her  go  naked 
for  a  month  ;  how  much  more  charming  will  fhe  appear,  when 
dreflfed  with  propriety  and  elegance !  Cloathing  is  fo  eflential  to 
health,  that  to  be  lefs  agreeable  than  nakednefs  would  argue  an 
incongruity  in  our  nature.  Savages  probably  at  firft  thought  of 
cloathing  as  a  protection  only  againft  the  weather ;  but  they  fooil 
difcovered  a  beauty  in  drcfs  :  men  led  the  way,  and  women  fol- 
lowed. Such  favages  as  go  naked,  paint  their  bodies,  excited  by 
the  fame  fondnefs  for  ornament,  that  our  women  fhew  in  their 
party-coloured  garments.  Among  the  Jews,  the  men  wore  ear- 
rings as  well  as  the  women  {a).  When  Media  was  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  the  men  virere  fumptuous  in  drcfs  :  they  wore  loofe 
robes,  floating  in  the  air  ;  had  long  hair  covered  with  a  rich  hoxir 
net,  bracelets,  chains  of  gold,  and  precious  ftones :  they  painted 
their  faces,  and  mixed  artificial  hair  with  that  of  nature.  As  au- 
thors are  filent  about  the  women,  they  probably  made  no  figure 
in  that  kingdom,  being  ftivit  up,  as  at  prefent,  in  fcraglios.   Very 

{a)  Eiod.  xziii.  2. 

diflerent 
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different  was  the  cafe  of  Athenian  ladies,  after  polygamy  was  ba- 
nifhed  frota  Greece.  They  confumed  the  whole  morning  at  the 
toilette  ;  employing  paint,  and  every  drug  for  cleaning  and  wlii- 
tening  the  fkin  :  they  laid  red  even  upon  their  lips,  and  took  great 
care  of  their  teeth :  their  hair,  made  up  in  buckles  with  a  hot 
iron,  was  perfumed  and  fpread  upon  the  fhoulders :  their  drefs 
was  elegant,  and  artfully  contrived  to  fet  off"  a  fine  fhape.  Such 
is  the  inftuence  of  appetite  for  drefs  :  vanity  could  not  be  the  fole 
motive,  as  Athenian  ladies  were  nexer  feen  in  public.  We  learn 
from  St  Gregory,  that  women  in  his  time  drefled  their  heads  ex- 
tremely high ;  environing  them  with  many  trefles  of  falfe  hair, 
difpoied  in  knots  and  buckles,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  regular  fortifica- 
tion. Jofephus  reports,  that  the  Jewilh  ladies  powdered  their  hair 
with  gold  duft ;  a  faihion  that  was  carried  from  Afia  to  Rome. 
The  firft  writer  who  mentions  whit;e  powder  for  the  hair,  the  fame 
wc  ufe  at  prefent,  is  L*Etoile,  in  his  journal  for  the  year  1593. 
He  relates,  that  nuns  walked  the  ftreets  of  Paris  curled  and  pow- 
dered. That  fafhion  fpread  by  degrees  through  Europe;.  For 
many  years  after  the  civil  wars  in  France,  it  was  the  fafliion  in 
Paris  to  wear  boots  and  fpurs  with  a  long  fword :  a  gentleman 
was  not  in  full  drels  without  thefe  accoutrements.  The  fword 
continues  an  article  of  drefs,  tho'  it  diftinguiihes  not  a  gentleman 
from  his  valet.  To  Ihow  that  a  tafte  for  drefs  and  ornament  is 
deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  favages  difplay  that  tafle  upon  the 
body,  having  no  covering  to  difplay  it  upon.  Seldom  is  a  child 
left  to  namu-e :  it  is  deprived  of  a  tefliclc,  a  finger,  a  tooth ;  or  its 
fkin  is  engraved  with  figures. 

Cloathing  hath  no  flight  influence,  even  with  refpe(5l  to  morals. 
I  venture  to  affinn,  at  the  hazard  of  being  thought  paradoxical, 
that  nakednefs  is  more  friendly  to  chaftity  than  covering.  Adul- 
tery is  unknown  among  favages,  even  in  hot  climates  where  they 
have  fcarce  any  covering.    A  woman  dreflcd  with  tafte  is  a  more. 

defirable 
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defirable  objedl  than  one  who  always  goes  naked.  Drefs  beiide 
gives  play  to  the  imagination,  which  pi<5tures  to  itfelf  many  fecrct 
beauties,  that  vanifli  when  rendered  familiar  by  fight :  if  a  lady 
accidentally  difcover  half  a  leg,  imagination  is  inftantly  inflamed, 
tho'  an  acSlrefs  appearing  in  breeches  is  beheld  with  indiflfcrence : 
a  naked  Venus  makes  not  fnch  an  impreffion,  as  when  a  garter 
only  is  difcovered.  In  Sparta,  men  and  women  lived  together 
without  any  refcrve  :  public  baths  were  common  to  both  ;  and  in 
certain  games  they  danced  and  combated  together  naked  as  when 
bom.  In  a  later  period,  the  Spartan  dames  were  much  corrupt- 
ed ;  occafioned,  as  authors  fay,  by  a  fliamefvil  freedom  of  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes.  But  remark,  that  corruption  was  not 
confined  to  the  female  fcx,  men  having  degenerated  as  much  from 
their  original  manhood  as  women  from  their  original  chaftity ; 
and  I  have  no  difficulty  to  maintain,  that  gold  and  filver,  admitted 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  what  corrupted  both  fezes. 
Opulence  could  not  fail  to  have  the  fame  efledl:  there'  that  it  has 
every  where  ;  which  is  to  excite  luxury  and  fenfuality.  The  Spar- 
tans accordingly,  fhaking  off  auflerity  of  manners,  aban;doned- 
themfelves  to  pleafure :  the  moft  expenfive  furniture,  the  fbfteil 
beds,  fuperb  tapeftry,  precious  vafes,  exquifite  wines,  deUcious 
viands,  were  not  now  too  delicate  for  an  efieminate  Spartan,  once 
illuftrious  for  every  manly  virtue.  Lycurgus  underftood  human 
namre  better  than  the  writers  do  who  carp  at  him.  It  was  his  in- 
tention, to  make  his  countrymen  foldiers,  not  whining  lovers :  and 
he  juftly  thought,  that  familiar  intercourfe  between  •the  fexes 
would  confine  their  appetites  within  the  bounds  of  nature ;  an 
ufeful  lefTon  to  women  of  falhion  in  our  days,  who  expofe  their 
nakedncfs  in  order  to  attradl  and  enflame  lovers.  What  juflifies 
this  reafoning  is,  the  afcendant  that  Spartan  dames  had  over  their 
hufbands  while  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  in  vigour :  they  in  ef- 
fect ruled   the  flate  as    well  as  theii*  own  families.      Such  a- 

fcendant 
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(cendant  cannot  be  obtained  nor  prefer vcd  but  by  ftricl  virtue  :  a 
woman  of  loofe  manners  may  be  the  objeA  of  loofe  defire  ;  but 
(eklom  will  Ihe  gain  an  afcendant  over  any  man,  and  never  over 
her  hufband.  Among  no  people  w^as  there  more  freedom  of  in- 
tercourfe  than  among  the  ancient  Germans :  males  and  females 
flcpt  promifcuoufly  round  the  walls  of  their  houfes  ;  and  yet  we 
never  read  of  an  attempt  upon  a  married  woman.  The  fame  holds 
true  of  the  Scotch  highlanders. 

Clcanlinefs  is  an  article  ia  external  appearance.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  only  a  refinement  of  poliflied 
nations,  may  at  firfl  fight  appear  doubtful.  What  pleads  for  the 
former  is,  that  cleanlinefs  is  remarkable  in  ^  feveral  nations  that 
have  made  little  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  favages  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  once  a  numerous  tribe,  were  remarked  by  wTi- 
ters  as  neat  and  cleanly.  In  the  ifland  Otaheite,  or  ICing  George's 
ifland,  both  fexes  are  cleanly :  they  bathe  frequently,  never  eat 
nor  drink  without  wafiiing  before  and  after,  and  their  garments 
as  well  as  their  perfons  are  kept  free  of  fpot  or  blemifh.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinu;},  defcribing  the  Gauls,  fays,  that  they  were 
cleanly  ;  and  that  even  the  pooreft  women  were  never  feen  with 
dirty  garments.  The  negroes,  particularly  thofe  of  Ai'drah  in  the 
flave-coafl,  have  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs.  They  wafh 
morning  and  evening,  and  perfume  themfelves  with  aromatic 
herbs.  In  the  city  of  Benin,  in  Guinea,  women  are  employM  to 
keep  the  ftreets  clean  ;  and  in  that  refpedl  they  are  not  outdone 
by  the  Dutch.  In  Corea,  people  mourn  three  years  for  the  de«ath 
of  their  parents  ;  during  which  time  they  never  walh.  Dirtinefs 
inufl  appear  difnial  to  that  people,  as  to  us  *.     But  inflanccs  are 

*  Many  animals  arc  remarkable  for  cleanlineft .  Beavers  arc  fo,  and  fo  are  cats. 
This  mufl  be  natural.  Tho'  a  taftc  for  ctcaolinefs  is  not  remarkable  in  dogs,  yet 
like  men  chcy  learn  to  be  cleanlj. 

no 
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no  lefs  numerous  that  favour  the  other  fide  of  the  queftioii.  Am- 
minianus  Marccllijius  reports  of  the  Huns,  that  they  wore  the 
fame  coat  tiU  it  fell  to  pieces  with  dirt  and  rottennefs.  Plan  Car-f 
pin,  who  vifited  the  Tartars  anno  1 246,  fays,  ^  Tliat  they  never 
**  wafh  face  nor  hands  ;  that  they  never  clean  a  difh,  a  pot,  nor 
•'  a  garment ;  tliat,  like  fwine,  they  make  food  of  every  thing,  not 
*'  excepting  the  vermin  that  crawl  on  them/*  The  prefent  people 
of  Kamflcatka  anfwer  to  that  defcription  in  every  article.  The  na- 
ftinefs  of  North- American  favages,  in  their  food,  in  their  cabins, 
and  in  their  garments,  paffcs  all  conception.  As  they  never  change 
their  ganncnts  till  they  fall  to  rags,  nor  ever  think  of  waflung 
tlicm,  they  are  cat  up  with  vermin.  Tlie  Efquimaux  and  many 
other  tribes  are  equally  nafty. 

As  cleannefs  requires  attention  and  induftry,  the  cleanlinefs  of 
fbme  favages  mud  be  the  work  of  nature  ;  and  the  dirtinefs  of  o^ 
thers  muft  proceed  from  indolence  countenwfting  nature.  In  fodt, 
cleanlmefs  is  agreeable  to  all ;  and  naftinefs  difagreeable :  no  per- 
fon  prefers  dirt ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  the  moft  accuftomed  to 
it,  are  pleafed  with  a  cleanly  appearance  in  others.  It  is  true,  that 
a  tafte  for  cleannefs,  like  that  for  order,  for  fymmetry,  for  con- 
gruity,  is  extremely  faint  during  its  infancy  among  favages.  Its 
llrongcft  antagoniil  is  indolence,  which  favages  indulge  to  excefs  : 
tlic  great  fatigue  they  undergo  in  hunting,  makes  them  fond  of 
cafe  at  home ;  and  dirtinefs,  when  once  habitual,  is  not  eafily 
coiiqvicred.  But  cleanlinefs  improves  gradually  with  manners,  and 
makes  a  figure  in  every  induftrious  nation.  Nor  is  a  tafte  for 
cleannefs  beftow'd  on  man  in  vain  :  its  final  caufe  is  confpicuous^ 
cleannefs  being  extremely  wholefome,  and  naftinefs  no  lefs  un- 
wholefome  •*. 

Thu» 

*  The  plnguc,  pcftilcntial  fevers,  and  other  putrid  difcafcs,  were  more  frequent 

ia 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  a  tafte  for  cleannefs  is  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture. I  fay  more  :  cleanlinefs  is  evidently  a  branch  of  propriety^ 
and  coiirjquently  a  felf-duty.  The  performance  is  rewarded  with 
approbation  ;  and  the  neglcdl  is  punifbed  with  contempt  {a). 

A  tafle  for  cleannefs  is  not  equally  diflributed  among  all  men; 
nor  indeed  is  any  branch  of  the  moral  fenfc  equally  diflributed  : 
ajid  if  by  nature  one  perfon  be  more  cleanly  than  another,  a  whole 
nation  may  be  fo.  1  judge  that  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Japanefe,  fo 
finically  clean  as  to  find  fault  even  with  the  Dutch  for  dirtinefs. 
Their  inns  are  not  an  exception,  nor  their  little  houfes,  in  which 
water  is  always  at  hand  forwafhing  after  the  operation.  I  judged  it 
to  be  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  Engliflb,  who,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
are  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs  all  tlie  world  over ;  and  I  have  often 
amufed  myfelf  with  fo  Angular  a  refemblance  between  iflanders, 
removed  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  each  other.  But  I  was  forc'd 
to  abandon  the  refemblance,  upon  a  difcovery  that  the  Englifh  have 
not  always  been  fo  cleanly  as  at  prefent.     Many  centuries  ago,  as 

in  Europe  formerly  than  at  prefent ;  cfpecially  in  great  cities,  \\'hcrc  multitudes 
were  crowded  together  in  fmall  houfes,  and  narrow  Greets.  Paris,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  FV.  occupied  not  the  third  part  of  its  prefent  fpace,  and  yet  contained  near- 
ly the  fame  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  in  London  the  houfes  are  much  larger, 
and  the  ftreets  wider,  than  before  the  great  fire,  1666.  There  is  alfo  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  point  of  diet.  Formerly,  people  of  rank  live<|  on  fait  meat  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  :  at  prefent,  frefh  meat  is  common  all  the  year  round,  Pot-herbs 
and  roots  are  now  a  coniidcrable  article  of  food  ;  about  London  in  particular  the 
confumption  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  fixth  part  of  what  it  is  now.  Add  the 
great  confumption  of  tea  and  fugar,  which  I  am  told  by  phyficians  to  be  no  incon- 
fiderable  antifcptics.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  all  is  cleanlinefs,  which  is  growing 
more  and  more  univerfal,  efpecially  in  the  city  of  London.  In  Conftantinople, 
putrid  difeaies  reign  as  much  as  ever  i  not  from  unhealthincfs  in  the  climate,  but 
from  the  narrowncfs  and  naftinefs  of  the  ftreets. 

{a)  Elements  oC^Criticifm,  chap.  jo. 
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recorded  in  monkifti  hiftory,  one  caufe  of  the  averfion  the  EngUfli 
had  to  the  Danes,  was  their  cleanlinefs :  they  combed  their  hair^ 
and  put  on  a  clean  fliirt  once  a- week.     And  the  celebrated  Erafmus^ 
who  vifitcd  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  complains  of  the 
naflinefs  and  flovenly  habits  of  its  people ;  afcribing  to  ,that  caufe 
the  frequent  plagues  which  at  that  time  infefted  them.     "  Their 
"  floors,"  fays  he,  "  are  commonly  of  clay  ftrewed  with  ruflies,' 
''  under  which  lies  unmolefted  a  coUedlion  of  beer,  greafe,  frag- 
"  ments,  bones,  fpittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cjits,  and  of  every 
"  thing  tliat  is  naufeous  (^i)."     A  change  fo  extraordinary  in  the 
tafte  and  manners  of  the  Englifh,  roufes  our  curiofity  ;  and  I  flat- 
ter myfelf  that  tlie  following  caufe  will  be  fatisfadlory.     A  favage, 
remarkably  indolent  at  home,  tho'  not  infenfible  of  his  dirtinefs^ 
cannot  roufe  up  adlivity  fuflicient  to  attempt  a  ferious  purgation  i 
and  would  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  begin.     The  induftrious,  on  the 
contrary,  are  improved  in  ncatncfs  and  propriety  by  the  art  or 
manufadlure  that  conftantly  employs  them  :  they  are  never  reduced 
to  purge  the  flable  of  Augeas;  for  being  prone  to  a<5lion,  theyfuf- 
fer  not  dirt  to  reft  unmolefted.  Induftrious  nations  accordingly^  ali 
the  world  over,  are  the  moft  cleanly.     Arts  and  induftry  had  long 
flourillied  in  Holland,  where  Erafmus  was  born  and  educated :  the 
people  were  clean  above  all  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  were 
induftrious  above  all  their  neighbours ;  and  upon  that  accoimt  the 
dirtinefs  of  England  could  not  fail  to  ftxike  a  Hollander.     At  ibfi 
period  mentioned,  induftry  was  as  great  a  ftranger  to  England  as 
cleanlinefs :  from  which  confideration,  may  it  not  fairly  be  infer- 
red, that  the  Englifli  are  indebted  for  their  cleanUnefs  to  the  great 
progrefs  of  induftry  among  them  in  later  times  ?   If  this  inference 
hold,  it  places  induftry  in  an  amiable  light.    The  Spaniards,  whp 

{a)  Epift.  432. 

att 
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are  indolent  to  a  degree,  are  to  this  day  as  dirty  as  the  Engliih  were 
formerly.  Madrid,  their  capital,  is  naiifeoufly  nafty :  heaps  of 
iinmokilcd  dirt  in  every  ftreet  raife  in  that  warm  climate  a  pefti- 
ferous  fteam,  which  threatens  to  knock  down  every  (Iranger.  A 
purgation  was  lately  fet  on  foot  by  royal  authority.  But  people 
habituated  to  dirt  are  not  eafily  reclaimed  :  to  promote  induftiy 
is  the  only  eflfedlual  remedy  *.  The  naflinefs  of  the  ftreets  of  Lif- 
bon  before  tlie  late  earthquake  was  intolerable  ;  and  fo  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  naftinei^  of  the  ftreets  of  Cadiz. 

Tho'  induftry  be  the  chief  promoter  of  cleanlinefs,  yet  it  is  fel- 
dom  left  to  operate  alone :  other  caufes  mix,  fome  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs,  fome  to  retard  it.  The  moifture  of  the  Dutch  cli- 
mate has  a  confiderable  influence  in  promoting  cleanlinefs ;  and 
joined  witli  induftry  produces  a  furprifmg  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs 
among  people  of  bvifincfs  :  men  of  figure  and  fafhion,  who  gene- 
rally refort  to  the  Hague,  the  feat  of  government,  are  not  fo 
cleanly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  are  Icfs  cleanly  than  the 
Englifli,  tho'  not  Icfs  induftrious.  But  the  lower  claflcs  of  people, 
being  in  England  more  at  tl>eir  eafe  than  in  France,  have  a  great- 
er tafte  for  living  well,  and  in  particular  for  keeping  themfclves 
clean. 

A  beard  gives  to  the  countenance  a  rough  and  fierce  air,  fuited  to 
the  manners  of  a  rough  and  fierce  people.     The  fame  face  without 


•  TiH  the  year  i7<Jo,  there  was  not  a  privy  in  Madrid,  tho*  it  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied  with  water.  The  ordure,  during  night,  was  thrown  from  the  windows  into 
the  ftreet,  where  it  was  gathered  into  heaps.  By  a  royal  proclamation,  privies 
were  ordered  to  be  built.  The  inhabitants,  tho*  long  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary 
government,  rcfcnted  this  proclamation  as  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights 
of  mankind,  and  ftrugglcd  vigoroufly  again  ^  it.  The  phyficians  were  the  mo  ft 
violent  oppofers  :  they  remonftrated,  that  if  the  filth  was  not  thrown  into  the 
ftreets,  a  fatal  ficknefs  would  cnfue  ;  becaufe  the  putrefccnt  particles  of  air,  which 
the  filth  attraAcd,  would  be  imbibed  by  the  human  body. 

G  g  2  a 
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a  beard  appears  milder ;  for  which  reafon,  a  beard  becomes  un- 
fafhionable  in  a  polilhed  nation.  Demofthenes  the  orator  lived  in 
the  fame  period  with  Alexander  the  Great,  at  which  time  the 
Greeks  begun  to  leave  off  bofds.  A  buft  however  of  that  orator, 
found  in  Herculaneum,  has  a  beard  ;  which  muft  either  have 
been  done  for  him  when  he  was  young,  or  from  reludlance  in  an 
old  man  to  a  new  fafhion.  Barbers  were  brought  to  Rome  from 
Sicily  in  the  454th  year  after  the  building  of  Rome.  And  it  muft 
relate  to  the  time  following  that  period,  what  Aufus  Gellius 
fays  (^),  that  people  accufed  of  any  crime  were  prohibited  to 
fliave  their  beards  till  they  were  abfolved.  From  Hadrian,  down- 
ward, the  Roman  Emperors  wore  beards.  Julius  Capitolinusre^ 
proaches  the  Emperor  Verus  for  cutting  his  beard,  at  the  in- 
{ligation  of  a  concubine.  All  the  Roman  generals  wore  beards 
in  Juftinian's  time  {b).  When  the  Pope  fliaved  his  beard,  it 
was  reckoned  a  manifeft  apoftafy  by  the  Greek  church ;  becauie 
Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were  always  drawn  with  beards  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  painters.  Upon  the  dawn  of  finooth  manners  in 
France,  the  beaus  cut  their  beards  into  fhapes,  and  curled  their 
whilkers.  That  fafliion  produced  a  whimfical  efFedl,  viz.  that 
men  of  gravity  left  off  beards  altogether :  a  beard  in  its  natural 
fliape  was  too  fierce,  even  for  them ;  and  they  could  not  for  fhame 
copy  after  the  beaus. 

Language,  when  brought  to  any  perfedion  among  a  polifhed 
people,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
in  that  view  is  handled  above.  But  it  belongs  to  the  preient 
Iketch,  confidered  as  a  branch  of  external  behaviour.  Every  part 
of  external  behaviour  is  influenced  by  temper  and  difpofition,,  and. 

{a)  Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

{h)  Procopii  Hiftoria  Vandalica,  lib.  2» 

language 
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language  more  than  any  other  part.  In  Elements  of  Criticifm  {a) 
it  is  obferved,  that  an  emotion  in  many  inftances  bears  a  refcm- 
blance  to  its  caufe.  The  like  holds  univerfally  in  all  the  natural 
founds  prompted  by  paflion.  Let  a  p^on  be  bold,  rough,  cheer- 
ful, tender,  or  humble,  dill  it  holds,  that  the  natural  found 
prompted  by  it  is  in  the  fame  tone :  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
thefe  natural  founds  are  the  fame  in  all  languages.  Some  flight 
refemblance  of  the  fame  kind  is  difcovcrable  in  many  artificial 
founds.  The  language  of  a  favage  is  harlh ;  of  polite  people, 
finooth ;  and  of  women,  foft  and  mufical.  The  tongues  of  fa- 
vage nations  abound  in  gutturals,  or  in  nafals :  yet  one  would 
imagine  that  fuch  words,  pronounced  with  difficulty,  would  be 
avoided  by  favages,  as  they  are  by  children.  But  temper  prevails, 
and  fuggefls  to  favages  harfh  founds,  conformable  to  their  rough- 
nefs  and  cruelty.  The  Efquimaux  have  a  language  compofed  of 
the  harihelt  gutturals  ;  and  the  tongues  of  the  northern  European 
natioiis  are  not  remarkably  more  fmooth.  The  Scotch  peafants 
are  a  frank  and  plain  people  ;  and  their  dialcifl  is  in  the  tone  of 
their  charafter.  The  Huron  tongue  hath  flatelinefs  and  energy 
above  moft  known  languages  ;  and  the  Hurons  ftill  retain  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  mind,  which  is  more  conformable  to  the  majefly 
of  their  difcourfe,  than  to  their  prcfent  low  condition.  Thus  the 
manners  of  a  people  may  in  fbme  meafure  be  gathered  from  their 
language.  Nay  manners  may  frequently  be  gathered  from  fingle 
words.  The  Hebrew  word  lechom  fignifies  both  food  and  jight^ 
ing  ;  and  tereph  fignifies  hox)\  food  ^vA  plunder.  Karab  fignifies 
to  draiv  near  to  one^  and  fignifies  alfo  to  fght.  The  Greek  word 
LEI  A,  which  fignified  originally  fpoil  procured  by  ivar  or  piracy^ 
came  to  fignify  ^ealtlx    And  the  great  variety  of  Greek  words 

^)  Chap.  2.  part  6^ 

fignifying 
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fignifying  good  and   better^    fignificd  originally  jirong  and  t/i^ 
lent. 

Government,  according  to  its  different  kinds,  hath  confir. 
derablc  inliucnce  in  forming  the  tone  of  a  language.  Lan* 
guage  in  a  democracy  is  comnxonly  rough  and  coarfe ;  i^  a 
republic,  manly  and  plain  ;  in  a  monarchy,  courteous  and 
infinuating  ;  in  dcfpotifm,  imperious  with  refpecl  to  ixt£^f 
riors,  and  humble  with  refpecft  to  fuperiors.  The  goveta*- 
ment  of  the  Greek  empire  is  well  reprefented  in  Juflinian's 
edidls,  termed  Novella  Conjiitutiones^  the  ftyle  of  which  is  fttfi^ 
formal,  and  afTedledly  (lately ;  but  deftitute  of  order,  of  foree; 
and  of  ligament.  About  three  centuries  ago,  Tufcany  was  filled 
with  fmall  republics,  who  fpoke  a  dialedl  manly  and  plain.  I9 
rough  tones  were  purged  off  when  united  under  the  Great  Duke 
of  Tufcany  ;  by  which  means  the  Tufcan  dialedl  has  arrived  neaiv 
er  to  pcrfedion  than  any  other  in  Italy.  The  tone  of  the  Frenck 
language  is  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its  government :  cvcrjr 
man  is  politely  fubmiflive  to  thofe  above  him ;  and  this  tone  fenos 
the  charadler  of  die  language  in  general,  fo  as  even  to  regulate  th« 
tone  of  the  few  who  have  occafion  to  fpeak  with  authority.  The 
freedom  of  the  Englifh  government  forms  the  manners  of  the 
people :  the  Englilh  language  is  accordingly  more  manly  and  nervous 
than  the  French,  and  abounds  more  with  rough  founds.  The  Lace- 
demonians of  old,  a  proud  and  auftere  people,  affecled  to  talk  with 
brevity,  in  the  tone  of  command  more  than  of  advice  ;  and  hence 
the  Laconic  ftyle,  dry  but  mafculine.  The  Attic  ftyle  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  accounted  for  :  it  was  fwcet  and  copious  ;  and  had  a 
remarkable  delicacy  above  the  ftyle  of  any  other  nation.  And  yet 
the  democracy  of  Athens  produced  rough  manners  ;  witnefs  the 
comeaieo  of*  Ariitophanes,  and  the  orations  of  Efchines  and  De* 
moiliiciics.  We  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  tlie  Athenians»ra8 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  their  language  and  their 

manners ; 
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manners :  and  are  equally  at  a  lofs  about  the  Ruffian  tongue, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  is  fmooth 
and  fbnorous,  AH  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  operation  of  a  ge- 
neral caufe  may  be  difturbed  by  particular  circumftances.  Lan- 
guages refemble  the  tides  :  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  is 
the  general  caufe  of  tides,  is  iii  feveral  inftances  overbalanced  by 
particular  caufts  adling  in  oppofition. 

There  may  be  obferved  in  fome  favage  tribes,  a  certain  refine- 
ment of  language  that  might  do  honour  to  a  polilhed  people.  The 
Canadians  never  give  a  man  his  proper  name,  in  fpeaking  to  him. 
If  he  be  a  relation,  he  is  addrefled  to  in  that  quality  :  if  a  ftran- 
ger,  the  fpeaker  gives  hun  fome  appellation  that  marks  affedlion  ; 
fuch  as,  brother,  coufin,  fneni 

From  fjpeech  we  advance  to  adlion,  Man  is  naturally  prone  to 
motion  ;  wimefs  children,  who  are  never  at  reft  'but  when  afleep. 
Where  rcafon  governs,  a  man  reftrains  that  reftlefs  difpofition, 
and  never  afts  without  a  motive.  Savages  have  few  motives  to 
action  when  the  belly  is  full :  their  huts  require  little  induftry  ; 
and  their  covering  of  Ikins,  ftill  lefs.  Hunting  and  fifliing  employ 
all  their  a(5livity.  After  much  fatigue  in  hunting,  reft  is  fwcet ;' 
which  the  favage  prolongs,  having  no  motive  to  adion  till  the  time 
of  hunting  returns.  Savages  accordingly,  like  dogs,  are  extremely 
active  in  the  field,  and  extremely  indolent  at  home  *.     The  fava- 

ges 

♦  Quoticns  bclla  non  incnnt,  non  mnlrum  vcnatibus ;  plus  per  otium  tranfigimt, 
dediti  fomnOi  ciboque.  Fortiflimus  quifque  ac  bcllicoiiifimiis  nihil  agcns,  delegata 
domus  ct  pcnaiium  ct  agrorum  cura  fcminis  feiMbufquCj  ct  infirmiiBmo  cuiqne  ex 
familia,  ipfi  hcbcnt ;  mira  diverfitate  naturx,  cum  iidcm  homines  fie  anient  iner- 
liam,  ei  oJcrini  quictem.  Tacitus^  De  moribus  Cermanorum^  cap,  15. —  [//i  Bug- 
lijb  thus  :  •*  While  not  engaged  in  war,  they  do  not  often  fpcnd  their  time  in 
**  hunting,  but  chiefly  in  indolence,  minding  nothing  but  their  flcep  and  food. 
•«  The  bravcfl  and  moll  warlike  among  them,  having  nothing  to  do,  piifs  the  time 

•*  in 
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gas  of  tlic  torrid  zone  arc  indolent  above  all  others  :  they  go  na- 
ked ;  their  huts  coft  them  no  trouble ;  and  they  never  hunt  ex- 
cept for  vegetables,  which  are  their  only  food.  The  Spaniartls ' 
who  firfl:  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  were  furprifed  at  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  dcfcribed  as  lazy,  and  without  ambi- 
tion ;  pafling  part  of  tlieir  time  in  eating  and  dancing,  and  the 
reft  in  fleep  ;  having  no  great  fliare  of  memory,  and  ftill  lefs  of 
undcrftanding.  The  charadler  given  of  thefe  favages  belongs  to 
all,  efpecially  to  fiivages  in  hot  climates.  The  imperfedlion  of 
their  memory  and  judgement  is  occafioned  by  want  of  employ- 
ment. The  fame  imperfection  was  remarkable  in  the  people  of 
Paraguay,  when  under  Jefuit  government  j  of  which  after- 
ward (a). 

In  early  times,  people  lived  in  a  very  fimple  manner,  ignorant 
of  fuch  habitual  wants  as  are  commonly  termed  luxury.  Rebecca, 
Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  tended  tlieir  fathers  flocks  : 
they  were  really  flaepherdeflcs.  Young  women  of  fafliion  drew 
water  from  the  well  with  their  own  hands.  The  joiner  who  made 
the  bridal  bed  of  UlyfTes,  was  Ulyfles  himfelf  {b).  The  Princeis 
Nauficaa  walhes  the  family-cloaths ;  and  the  Princes  her  bro- 
thers, upon  her  return,  unyoke  the  car,  and  carry  in  the 
cloaths  {c).  Queens,  and  even  female  deities,  are  employ'd  in 
fpinning  {d).     Is  it  from  this  fafhion  that  young  women  in  Eng- 

<«  in  a  fluggifh  ftupidity,  committing  the  care  of  the  houfe,  the  family,  and  the 

<<  culture  of  the  lands,  to  women,  old  men,  and  to  the  mod  weakly.     Such  is 

«  the  wonderful  divcrfity  of  their  nature,  that  they  are  at  once  the  mod  indoleot 

<<  of  beings,  and  the  moft  impatient  of  rcft.'^J 

{a)  fJook  2.  (ketch  I. 

{b)  OdyfTey,  book  23. 

{c)  Book  6.  &  7.  ^ 

(</)  Book  10, 

land 
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knd  are  denominated  fpinfters  ?    Telemachus   gdes  to  council 
with  no  attendants  but  two  dogs  : 

"  Soon  as  in  folemn  form  th'  aflembly  fat, 
"  From  his  high  dome  himfelf  defcends  in  ftate  ; 
"  Bright  in  his  hand  a  pondVous  jav'lin  fhin'd  ; 
"  Two  dogs,  a  faithful  guard,  attend  behind." 

Odyssey,  book  1. 

Priam's  car  is  yoked  by  his  own  fbns,  when  he  went  to  redeem 
from  Achilles  the  body  of  his  fon  Hedlor.  Telemachus  yokes  his 
own  car  {a).  Hoijier  s  heroes  kill  and  drefs  their  own  viAuals  {b). 
Achilles  entertaining  Priam,  as  now  mentioned,  flew  a  fnow-whitc 
fheep ;  and  his  two  friends  flea'd  and  drcfled  it.  Achilles  himfelf 
divided  the  roafted  meat  among  all  *, 

Not  to  talk  of  gold,  filver  was  fcarce  in  England  during  the  reign 
<if  the  third  Edward.  Rents  were  paid  in  kind ;  and  what  money 
they  had  was  locked  up  in, the  coffers  of  the  great  barons.  Pieces 
of  plate  were  bequeathed  even  by  kings  of  England,  fo  trifling  in 
our  eftimation,  that  a  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortvme  would  be 
afliamed  to  mention  fuch  in  his  will. 

We  next  take  under  confideration  the  progrefs  of  fuch  manners 
as  are  more  peculiarly  influenced  by  internal  difpofltion ;  prepa- 
ring the  reader  by  a  general  view,  before  entering  into  particnjiars. 

•  Pope  judging  it  below  the  dignity  of  AchiHes  to  aft  the  butcher,  fuppreflcs 
that  article,  uni>ofing  the  tafk  upon  his  two  friends.  Pope,  it  would  appear,  did 
not  confidcr,  that  from  a  lively  pifturc  of  ancient  manners  proceeds  one  of  the  ca- 
pital plcafures  we  have  in  perufing  Homer. 

{a)  Odyfley,  book  15. 
^     (^)  Oily^r^y,  book  19.  &  20* 

Vol.  I.  H  h  Man 
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Man  is  by  nature  a  timid  animal,  having  little  ability  to  fecure 
himfelf  againft  harm  :  but  he  becomes  bold  in  fociety,  and  gives 
vent  to  pallion  againft  his  enemies.  In  the  hiinter-ftate,  the  daily 
practice  of  flaughtering  innocent  animals  for  food,  hardens  men 
in  cruelty  :  tliey  are  worfe  than  bears  or  wolves,  being  cruel  even 
to  their  own  kind  The  calm  and  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd 
tends  to  foften  the  harfh  manners  of  hunters ;  and  agricul- 
ture, requiring  the  union  of  many  hands  in  one  operation,  in- 
fpires  a  talle  for  mutual  good  offices.  But  here  comes  in  the 
hoarding  appetite  to  difturb  that  aufpicious  commencement  of  ci- 
vilization. Skilful  hulbandry,  producing  the  neceflaries  of  life  in 
plenty,  paves  the  way  to  arts  and  manufadlures.  Fine  houfes, 
fplendid  gardens,  -and  rich  apparel,  are  defirable  objedls  :  the  ap- 
petite for  property  becomes  headftrong,  and  to  obtain  gratifica- 
tion tramples  down  every  obftacle  of  juftice  or  honour  {a).  Dif^ 
ferences  arife,  fomenting  difcord  and  refentment :  war  is  raifed^ 
even  among  thofe-of  the  fame  tribe  ;  and  while  it  was  lawful  for 
a  man  to  take  revenge  at  his  own  hand  {b)y  that  fierce  paffion  fwal- 
low'd  up  all  others.  Inequality  of  rank  and  fortune  foftcred  diJP- 
focial  paflions  :  witnefs  pride  in  particular,  which  produced  a 
cuftom,  once  univerfal  among  barbarians,  of  killing  men,  wo- 
men, dogs,  and  horfes,  for  ferving  a  dead  chieftain  in  the  other 
world.  Such  complication  of  felfilh  and  ftormy  paflions,  tending 
eagerly  to  gratification,  and  rendering  fociety  micomfortable,  can- 
not be  ftemmed  by  any  hmnan  means  other  than  wholefome  laws : 
a  momentary  obftacle  inflames  defire ;  but  perpetual  reftraint 
deadens  even  the  moft  fervid  pafl[ion.  The  authority  of  good  go- 
vernment gave  vigour  to  kindly  affedlions  j  and  appetite  for  fodety^ 
which  afts  inceflantly,  tho'  not  violently,  gave  a  currency  to  mu- 

(tf)  Sec  fkctch  3.  L,. 

{h)  See  Hlllorical  Law-traAsi  traA  i. 
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tual  good  offices,  A  circumftance  concurred  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
diiTocial  paflions :  the  firfl:  focieties  were  fmall ;  and  fmall  ftates 
in  clofe  neighbourhood  produce  difcord  and  refentment  without 
end  :  the  jundUon  of  many  fuch  ftates  into  a  great  kingdom,  re- 
move people  farther  from  their  enemies,  and  render  them  more 
gentle  (^).  In  that  fituation,  men  have  leifure  and  fedatenefs  to 
relifh  the  comforts  of  focial  life  :  they  find  that  felfifh  and  turbu- 
lent paffions  are  fubverlive  of  fociety  ;  and  through  fondncfs  for 
fociety,  they  patiently  undergo  the  fevere  difcipline  of  reftraining 
paflion,  and  fraoothing  manners.  Violent  paffions  that  difturb 
the  peace  of  fociety  have  fubfided,  and  are  now  feldom  heard  of : 
humanity  is  in  fafhion,  and  focial  affedlions  prevail.  Men  im- 
prove in  urbanity  by  converfing  with  women ;  and  however  felfifh 
at  heart,  they  conciliate  favour,  by  affiiming  an  air  of  difintereft- 
ednefs.  Selfiilmefs  thus  refined  becomes  an  effedlual  caufe  of  civi- 
lization. But  what  follows  ?  Turbulent  and  violent  paffions  are 
buried,  never  again  to  revive  ;  leaving  the  mind  totally  ingrofled 
by  felf-intereft.  In  the  original  ftate  of  hunters  and  filhers,  there 
being  little  connedlion  among  individuals,  every  man  minds  his 
own  concerns,  and  felfifhnefs  governs.  The  difcovery  that  hunting 
and  fiftiing  are  beft  carried  on  in  company,  promotes  fome  degree 
of  fociety  in  that  ftate :  it  gains  ground  in  the  ftiepherd-ftate,  and 
makes  a  captital  figure  where  huft^andry  and  commerce  flourifli. 
Private  concord  is  promoted  by  focial  affc6lion  ;  and  a  nation  is 
profperous  in  proportion  as  the  amor  patrU  prevails.  But  wealth, 
acquired  whether  by  conqueft  or  commerce,  is  productive  of  lu- 
xury and  fenfuality.  As  thefe  increafe,  focial  afiedlions  decline, 
and  at  laft  vanilh.  This  is  vifible  in  every  opulent  city  that  has 
long  flourilhed  in  extenfive  commerce.  Sclfilhnefs  becomes  the  ru- 
ling paffion  :  friendihip  is  no  more  ;  and  even  blood- relation  is 

{a)  See  this  more  fully  handled,  book  2.  iketch  i. 
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little  regarded.  Every  man  fludies  his  own  intereft  ;  and  love  of 
gain  and  of  fenfual  pleafure  are  idols  woriliippcd  by  all.  And 
thus  in  the  progrefs  of  manners,  men  end  as  they  begun  :  feli^^ 
nefs  is  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  laft  and  mofl  polilhed  ftatc  of  fociety, 
than  in  the  firll  and  mofl  favage  ftate. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of  manners,  we  defcend  to 
particulars.  And  the  firft  fcene  that  prefents  itfelf  is,  cruelty  to 
ftrangers,  extended  in  procefs  of  time  againft  members  of  the 
fame  tribe.  Anger  and  refentment  are  predominant  in  (avages,  who 
never  think  of  fmothering  paflion.  But  this  charadler  is  not  uni- 
verfal :  fome  tribes  are  remarkable  for  humanity,  as  mentioned  in 
the  firft  fketch.  Anger  and  refentment  formed  the  charadler  of  our 
European  anceftors,  and  made  them  fierce  and  cruel.  The  Goths 
were  fo  prone  to  blood,  that  in  their  firft  inroads  into  the  Roman 
territories  they  malFacred  man,  woman,  and  child.  Procopius  re- 
ports, that  in  one  of  thefe  inroads  they  left  Italy  thin  of  inhabi- 
tants. They  were  however  an  honeft  people  ;  and  by  the  poliih 
they  received  in  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  they  became  no  left 
remarkable  for  hmnanity,  than  formerly  for  cruelty.  Totila^ 
their  king,  having  maftered  Rome  after  a  long  and  bloody  fiege, 
permitted  not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  killed  in  cold  blood,  nor  the 
chaftity  of  any  woman  to  be  attempted.  One  cannot  without  hor- 
ror think  of  the  wanton  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  Tartars  againft 
the  nations  invaded  by  them  under  Gengizcan  and  Timor  Bee* 

A  Scythian,  fays  Herodotus,  prefents  the  king  with  the  heads 
of  the  enemies  he  has  killed  in  battle  ;  and  the  man  who  brings 
not  a  head,  gets  no  fliare  of  the  plunder.  He  adds,  that  many  Scy- 
thians clothe  thcmfelves  with  the  ikins  of  men,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  fculls  of  their  enemies  to  drink  out  of.  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
ports of  the  Gauls,  that  tliey  carry  home  the  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies flain  in  battle  ;  and  after  embalming  them,  depofit  them  ia 
chefts  as  their  chief  trophy  j  bragging  of  the  fums  offered  for  thefe 
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heads  by  the  fiiends  of  the  deceafed,  and  refufcd.  In  fimilar  cir- 
cumdances  men  arc  the  fame  all  the  world  over.  The  fcalping 
of  enemies,  in  diiily  ufe  among  the  North- American  favages,  is  c- 
qually  cruel  and  barbarous. 

No  favages  are  more  cruel  than  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  as 
defcribed  by  Homer ;  men  butchered  in  cold  blood,  towns  re- 
duced to  afhes,  fovereigns  expofed  to  the  mod  humbling  indig- 
nities, no  refpedl  paid  to  age  nor  to  fex.  The  young  Adraftus  («), 
thrown  from  his  car,  and  lying  on  his  face  in  the  dull,  obtained 
quarter  from  Menelaus,  Agamemnon  upbraided  his  brother  for 
lenity  :  *'  Let  none  from  deilrudlion  efcape,  not  even  the  lifping 
**  infant  in  the  mother's  arms  :  all  her  fons  muft  with  lUum  fall, 
**  and  on  her  ruins  unburied  remain,"  He  pierced  the  fuppli- 
<:ant  with  his  fpear ;  and  fetting  his  foot  on  the  body,  pulled  it 
out.  Hedtor,  having  (Iript  Patroclus  of  his  arms,  drags  the  ilain 
along,  vowing  to  lop  the  head  from  the  trunk,  and  to  give  the 
mangled  corfe  a  prey  to  the  dogs  of  Troy.  And  the  fevcnteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad  is  wholly  employed  in  defcribing  the  contefl  af- 
bout  the  body  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Befide  the  bruta- 
lity of  preventing  the  laft  duties  from  being  performed  to  a  dead 
friend,  it  is  a  low  fcene,  imworthy  of  heroes.  It  was  equally 
brutal  in  Achilles  to  drag  the  corfe  of  Hedlor  to  the  (hips,  tied  to 
his  car.  In  a  fcene  between  Hedor  and  Andromache  (^),  the 
treatment  of  vanquifhed  enemies  is  pathetically  defcribed ;  fove- 
reigns maflacred,  and  their  bodies  left  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tures ;  fucking  infants  dafli'd  againft  the  pavement ;  ladies  of  the 
firft  rank  forced  to  perform  the  lowcft  adls  of  flavery.  Hciflor  doth 
not  dillcmble,  that  if  Troy  were  conquered,  his  poor  wife  would 
be  condemned  to  draw  water  like  the  vileft  Have.    Hecuba^  in  Eu- 

(«}  Book  6.  of  the  Iliad 
{k)  Ilfaui,  book  6. 
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ripides,  laments,  that  (he  was  chained  like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon*8 
gate  ;  and  the  fame  favage  manners  are  defcribed  in  many  other 
Greek  tragedies.  Prometheus  makes  free  with  the  heavenly  fire, 
in  order  to  give  life  to  man.  As  a  puniftiment  for  bringing  rational 
creatures  into  exiftence,  the  gods  decree,  that  he  be  chained  to  a  rock, 
and  abandoned  to  birds  of  prey.  Vulcan  is  introduced  by  Efchy- 
lus  rattling  the  chain,  nailing  one  end  to  a  rock,  and  the  other  to 
the  bread-bone  of  the  criminal.  Who  but  an  American  favage  can 
at  prefent  behold  fuch  a  fpedlacle  and  not  be  fhocked  at  it  ?  A 
fcene  reprefenting  a  woman  murdered  by  her  children,  would  be 
hided  by  every  modern  audience  ;  and  yet  that  horrid  fcene  was 
reprefented  with  applaufe  in  the  Ele<5lra  of  Sophocles.  Stobceus 
reports  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  even  the  gods  cannot  infpire 
a  fbldier  with  civility  :  no  wonder  that  the  Greek  foldiers  were 
brutes  and  barbarians,  when  war  was  waged,  not  only  againd  the 
date,  but  againd  every  individual.  At  prefent,  humanity  prevails 
among  foldiers  as  among  others  ;  becaufe  we  make  war  only  a- 
gaind  a  date,  not  againd  individuals.  The  Greeks  are  the  left 
excufable  for  their  cruelty,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  fenfible 
that  humanity  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  Barbarians  are  always  paint- 
ed by  Homer  js  cruel ;  poliflied  nations  as  tender  and  compaf^ 
donate : 

"  Ye  gods  !  (he  cried)  upon  what  barren  coad, 
"  In  what  new  region  is  Ulyfles  tod  j 
*'  Poflefs'd  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 
"  Or  men  whofe  bofom  tender  pity  warms  ? " 

Odyssey,  book  13.  241. 

Cruelty  is  inconfident  with  true  heroifm  ;  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  the  latter  is  difcoverable  in  any  of  Homer's  warriors.  So 
much  did  tlxey  retain  of  the  favage  character,  as,  even  without 
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blufliing,  to  fly  from  an  enemy  fiiperior  in  bodily  flrength,  Dio- 
mcdes,  who  makes  an  illuftrious  figure  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  retires  when  Hedlor  appears  :  "  Diomedes  beheld  the  chief, 
"  ani  fliuddcrcd  to  his  inmoft  foul/'  Antilochus,  fon  of  Neftor, 
having  flain  Melanippus  {a)y  rufhed  forward,  eager  to  feize  his 
bright  arms.  But  feeing  Hedlor,  he  fled  like  a  bead  of  prey  who 
fhuns  the  gathering  hinds.  And  the  great  Heclor  himfclf  fliame- 
fuUy  turns  his  back  upon  the  near  approach  of  Achilles  :  '*  Peri- 
*'  phetes,  endowed  with  every  virtue,  renowned  in  the  race,  great 
"  in  war,  in  prudence  excelling  his  fellows,  gave  glory  to  Hec- 
**  tor,  covering  the  chief  with  renown/'  One  would  expedl  a 
fierce  combat  between  thefe  two  bold  warriors.  Not  fo.  Periphe- 
tes  ftumbling,  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  Hedlor  was  not  afhamed 
to  transfix  with  his  Ipear  the  imrefifting  hero. 

In  the  fame  tone  of  charadler,  nothing  is  more  common  among 
Homer  s  warriors  than  to  infult  a  vanquifh'd  foe.  Patroclus,  ha- 
ving beat  Cebriones  to  the  ground  with  a  huge  flone,  derides  his 
fall  in  the  following  words. 


**  Good  hcav'ns  !    what  adlive  feats  yon  artift  fhows, 
**  What  (kilful  divers  are  ovu:  Phrygian  foes  ! 
**  Mark  with  what  eafe  they  fink  into  the  fand. 
**  Pity  !  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land."  * 

The  Greeks  arc  reprefented  {b)  one  after  another  ftabbing  the 
dead  body  of  Hedor  :  **  Nor  ftood  an  Argive  near  the  chief  who 
**  inflidled  not  a  wound.  Surely  now,  faid  they,  more  eafy  of 
**  accefs  is  Hedlor,  than  when  he  launched  on  the  fliips  brands  of 
**  devouring  fire." 

{a)  Book  15. 
{h)  Book  32. 

When 
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When  fuch  were  the  manners  of  warriors  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
it  is  no  wonder  tliat  tlie  heroes  on  both  fides  were  not  lefs  intent 
on  ftripping  the  flain  than  on  vidlory.  They  are  every  where  re- 
prefented  as  greedy  of  fpoil. 

The  Jews  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in  cruelty.  It  is  unae- 
cefTary  to  give  inftances,  as  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  arc  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  I  fliall  feledl  one  inflance  for 
a  fpecimen,  dreadfully  cruel  without  any  juft  provocation  :  **  And 
"  David  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went  to  Rabbah^ 
"  and  fought  againft  it,  and  took  it.  And  he  brought  forth 
"  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  under  faws,  and 
"  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
**  pafs  through  the  brick-kiln  :  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities 
**  of  the  children  of  Ammon  {a)y 

That  cruelty  was  predominant  among  the  Romans,  is  evident 
from  every  one  of  their  hiftorians.  Brutality  to  their  ofispring 
was  confpicuous.  Children  were  held,  like  cattle,  to  be  the  father^s 
property  :  and  fo  tenacious  was  the  patria  potejias^  that  if  a  fon  or 
daughter  fold  to  be  a  flave  was  fet  free,  he  or  (he  fell  again  under 
the  father  s  power,  to  be  fold  a  fecond  time,  and  even  a  third 
time.  The  power  of  life  and  death  over  children  was  much  leis 
unnatural,  while  no  public  tribunal  exifted  for  punifliing  crimes. 
A  fon,  being  a  flave,  could  have  no  property  of  his  own.  Ju- 
lius Cxfar  was  the  firft  who  privileged  a  fon  to  retain  for  his  ovra 
life  fpoils  acquired  in  war.  When  law  became  a  lucrative  pro* 
fcflion,  what  a  fon  gained  in  that  way  was  declared  to  be  his  pro- 
perty. In  Athens,  a  man  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  hia 
children  ;  but  as  they  were  not  flaves,  what  they  acquired  belongs 
cd  to  themlelvcs.     So  late  «is  the  days  of  Dioclefian,  a  fon*s  mar- 

{a)  2  Samuel,  lil.  29. 
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riage  did  not  diflblvc  the  Roman  patna  potejlas  [a).  But  the  power 
of  felling  children  wore  out  of  ufe  {b).  When  powers  fo  unna- 
tural were  given  to  men  over  their  children,  and  exercifed  fo  ty- 
rannically as  to  make  a  law  neceflary  prohibiting  the  difinheriting 
of  children,  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  their  cruelty  to  others  ? 
During  the  fecond  triumvirate,  horrid  cruelties  were  every  day  per- 
petrated without  pity  or  remorfe.  Antony,  having  ordered  Cicero 
to  be  beheaded,  and  the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  viewed  it  with 
lavage  pleafure.  His  wife  Fulvia  laid  hold  of  it,  ftruck  it  on  the 
face,  uttered  many  bitter  execrations,  and  having  placed  it  be- 
tween her  knees,  drew  out  the  tongue,  and  pierced  it  with  a  bod- 
kin. The  delight  it  gave  the  Romans  to  fee  wild  beads  fet  loofe 
againft  one  another  in  their  circus,  is  a  proof  not  at  all  ambi- 
guous of  their  tafte  for  blood,  even  at  the  time  of  their  higheft  ci- 
vilization. The  Edile  Scaurus  fent  at  one  time  to  Rome  1 50  pan- 
thers, Pompey4io,  and  Auguftus  420,  for  the  public  fpedacles. 
Their  gladiatorian  combats  are  not  fo  clear  a  proof  of  their  fero- 
city :  the  courage  and  addrefs  exerted  in  thefe  combats  gave  a 
manly  pleafure  that  balanced  in  fbme  meafure  the  pain  of  feeing 
thefe  poor  fellows  cut  and  flafh  one  another.  And  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  never  cured  of  their  itch  for  blood,  appears  from  Ca- 
Kgula,  Nero,  and  many  other  monfters,  who  governed  the  Ro- 
mans from  Auguflus  downward.  There  is  no  example  in  mo- 
dern times  of  fiich  monfters  in  France,  tho*  an  abfolute  monarchy, 
nor  even  in  Turky. 

Ferocity  was  in  tlie  Roman  empire  confulerably  mollified  by  li- 
t«ature  and  other  fine  arts  ;  but  it  acquired  new  vigour  upon  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  cruflied  that  empire.  In  the 
year  559,  Clotaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  burnt  alive  his  fon,  with 

(a)  1.  I.  Cod.  cap.  De  patria  poteftate. 

(b)  I,  10.  cod. 

Vol.  I.  I  i  aU 
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all  his  fiicnds,  becaufe  they  had  rebelled  againfl  him.  Queen 
Bninchaud,  being  by  Clotaire  11.  condemned  to  die,  was  dragged 
through  the  camp  at  a  horfe's  tail  till  flie  gave  up  the  ghoft.  The 
ferocity  of  European  nations  became  altogether  intolerable  during 
the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  Many  peafants  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  being  forely  opprefled  in  civil  wars  carried  on 
by  the  nobles  againft  each  other,  turned  defperate,  gathered  to- 
gether in  bodies,  refolving  to  extirpate  all  the  nobles.  A  party  of 
them,  anno  1358,  forced  open  the  caftle  of  a  knight,  hung  him 
up  upon  a  gallows,  violated  in  his  prefence  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, roafted  him  upon  a  fpit,  compelled  his  wife  and  children  to 
eat  of  his  flefh,  and  terminated  that  horrid  fcene  with  mafTacring 
the  whole  family,  and  burning  the  caftle.  When  they  were  afked, 
fays  Froiflard,  why  they  committed  fuch  abominable  adtions, 
their  anfwer  was,  *'  That  they  did  as  they  faw  others  do  j  and ' 
''  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  world  ought  to  be  deftroy'd.*'  The 
nobles,  when  they  got  the  upper  hand,  were  equally  cruel.  They 
put  all  to  fire  and  fword  ;  and  maflacred  every  peafant  who  came 
in  the  way,  without  troubling  themfelves  to  feparate  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty.  The  Count  de  Ligny  encouraged  his  nephew, 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  kill  with  his  own  hand  fome  prifoners  who 
were  his  countrymen ;  in  which,  fays  Monftrelet,  the  young 
man  took  great  delight.  How  much  worfe  than  brutal  muft 
have  been  the  manners  of  that  age  ?  for  even  a  bcaft  of  prey  kills 
not  but  when  inftigated  by  hunger.  The  third  adl  of  ftealing 
from  the  lead-mines  in  Derby,  was,  by  a  law  of  Edward  I.  pu- 
niflied  in  the  following  manner  :  A  hand  of  the  criminal  was  nail- 
ed to  a  table  ;  and  in  that  ftate  he  was  left  without  meat  or  drink, 
having  no  means  for  freedom  but  to  employ  the  one  hand  to  cut 
off  the  other.  The  barbarity  of  the  Englilh  at  that  period  made 
feverc  punifhments  ncceffary :  but  the  punifhment  mentioned  goes 
beyond  feverity ;  it  is  brutal  cruelty.     The  barbarous  treatment 
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of  the  Jews  during  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftianity,  gives  pregnant 
evidence,  that  Chriflians  w^ere  not  fliort  of  Pagans  in  cruelty. 
Poifon  and  afTaflination  v^ere  mod  licentioufly  perpetrated,  no 
farther  back  than  the  laft  century.  Some  pious  men  made  vigo- 
rous efforts  in  more  than  one  general  council  to  have  aflaffmation 
condemned,  as  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ;  but  in  vain  *. 

I  wifh  to  foften  the  foregoing  fcene  :  it  may  be  foftened  a  little. 
Among  barbarians,  punifhments  muft  be  fanguinary  ;  as  their  bo- 
dies only  are  fenfible  of  pain,  not  their  minds. 

The  reftoration  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Europe,  followed  with  a 
reformation  in  religion,  had  a  wonderful  effedl  in  fweetening  man- 
ners, and  promoting  the  interefts  of  fociety.  Of  all  crimes  high 
treafon  is  the  moft  involved  in  circumftances,  and  upon  that  ac- 
coimt  the  moft  difficult  to  be  defined  or  circumfcribed :  at  the 
lame  time,  the  influence  of  government  upon  its  judges  feldom 
permits  a  fair  trial.  And  yet,  for  that  crime  are  referved  the  moft 
exquifite  torments.  In  England,  the  punifhmenl  is,  to  cut  up  the 
criminal  alive,  to  tear  out  his  heart,  to  dafh  it  about  his  ears,  and 
to  throw  it  into  the  flames.  The  fame  punifliment  continues  in 
form,  not  in  reality :  the  heart  indeed  is  torn  out,  but  not  till  the 
criminal  is  ftrangled.  Even  the  virulence  of  religious  zeal  is  con- 
fiderably  abated.  Savonarola  was  condenmed  to  the  flames  as  an 
impious  impoftor ;  but  he  was  firft  privately  ftrangled.  Tlic  fine 
arts,  which  humanize  manners,  were  in  Italy  at  that  time  accele- 
rating toward  perfedlion.     The  famous  Latimer  was  in  England 

•  It  required  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  a  barbarous  age  to  give  currency  to  a 
Mahometan  doftrinc,  That  the  fword  is  the  moft  effcftual  means  of  converting  men 
to  a  dominant  religion.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  Inqnidtion  will  not  permit  mc  to 
fay,  that  Chriftians  never  put  in  praftice  a  doftrine  fo  detcftable  :  on  the  contrary* 
they  furpaff  the  Mahometans,  giving  no  quarter  to  heretics,  either  in  this  life,  or 
in  that  to  come.  The  eternity  of  hell-torments  is  a  doctrine  no  lefs  inconiillcnt 
with  the  jufticc  of  the  Deity,  than  with  hb  benevolence. 

I  i  2  condemned 
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condemned  to  be  biirntforherefy :  but  bags  of  gunpowder  were  put 
under  his  arms,  that  he  might  be  burnt  with  the  leaft  pain.  Evea 
Knox,  a  violent  Scotch  reformer,  acknowledges,  that  Wifhart  was 
ftrangled  before  he  was  thrown  into  the  flames  for  herefy.  So  bit^ 
ter  was  tlie  late  perfecution  againft  the  Jefuits,  that  not  only  were 
their  perfons  profcribed,  but  in  many  places  their  books,  not  e^ 
ven  excepting  books  upon  mathematics,  and  other  ab(b:a<ft  fub- 
jeifls.  That  perfecution  refembled  in  many  particulars  the  pcrfe^ 
cution  againft  the  knights- templars  :  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  were 
burnt  alive :  the  former  were  really  leis  innocent ;  and  yet  fuch 
humanity  prevails  at  prefent,  that  not  a  drop  of  Jefuit-blood  has 
been  Ihed.  A  bankrupt  in  Scotland,  if  he  have  not  fuffered  by 
unavoidable  misfortune,  is  by  law  condemned  to  wear  a  party- 
coloured  garment.  That  taw  is  not  now  put  in  execution,  unlefs 
where  a  bankrupt  deferves  to  be  ftigmatized  for  his  culpable  mif* 
condudl. 

Whether  the  following  late  inftance  of  barbarity  do  not  equal 
any  of  thofe  above  mentioned,  I  leave  to  my  readers.  No  traveller 
who  vifited  Peterlburgh  during  the  reign  of  the  Emprefs  Elifabeth 
can  be  ignorant  of  Madam  Lapouchin,  the  great  ornament  of 
that  court.  Her  intimacy  with  a  foreign  amballador  haviag 
brought  her  under  fufpicion  of  plotting  with  him  againft  the  go-? 
vernment,  fhe  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punilhment  of  the 
knout.  At  the  place  of  execution  flie  appeared  in  a  genteel  uiifp 
drcfs,  which  heightened  her  beauty.  Of  whatever  indifcretion  flic 
might  have  been  guilty,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  countenance,  and 
her  compofiire,  left  not  in  the  fpedlators  the  flighteft  lufpicion  of 
guilt.  Her  youth  alfb,  her  beauty,  her  life  and  fpirit  pleaded  for 
her. — But  all  in  vain  :  Ihe  was  deferted  by  all,  and  abandoned  to 
furly  executioners  ;  whom  fhe  beheld  with  aftonilhment,  feeming 
to  doubt  whether  fuch  preparations  were  intended  for  her.  The 
cloak  that  covered  her  bofom  being  pulled  oflF,  modefty  took  the 

alann^ 
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alarm,  and  made  her  flart  back :  flie  turned  pale,  and  burfl  into 
tears.  One  of  the  executioners  llripp'd  her  naked  to  the  waift, 
feized  her  by  both  hands,  and  threw  her  on  his  back,  railing  her 
fome  inches,  from  the  ground.  The  other  executioner  laying  hold 
of  her  delicate  limbs  with  his  rough  fills,  put  her  in  a  pofture  for 
receiving  the  puniihment.  Then  laying  hold  of  the  knout,  a  fort 
of  whip  made  of  a  leathern  flrap,  he  retreated  a  few  (leps,  and  with 
a  fingle  ftroke  tore  off  a  flip  of  fkin  from  the  neck  downward,  re- 
peating his  flrokes  tillt  all  the  fkin  of  her  back  was  cut  off  in  finall 
flips.  The  executioner  finifhed  his  tafk  with  cutting  out  her 
tongue  J  after  which  fhe  was  banifhed  to  Siberia  *. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  Amboyna  are  Malayans. 
Thofe  on  the  fea-coafl  are  fubjedl  to  the  Dutch  :  thofe  in  the  in- 
land parts  are  declared  enemies  to  the  Dutch^  and  never  give  quar- 
ter. A  Dutch  captive,  after  being  confined  five  days  without  food^ 
is  ripped  up,  his  heart  cut  out,  and  the  head,  fever  d  from  the 
body,  is  preferved  in  fpice  for  a  trophy.  Thofe  who  can  fhow 
the  greatefl  number  of  Dutch  heads  are  the  mofl  honourable. 

In  early  times,  when  revenge  and  cruelty  trampled  on  law, 
people  formed  affociations  for  fecuring  their  lives  and  their  pof- 
feiHons.  Thefe  were  common  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Scotland. 
They  were  alfo  common  in  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, and  for  fome  ages  after  the  Conquefl.  But  inflead  of  fup- 
porting  juftice,  they  contributed  more  than  any  other  caufe  to  a- 

♦  The  prcfent  Emprcfs  has  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for  civilizing  her  people, 
which  is  a  Code  of  laws,  founded  on  principles  of  civil  liberty,  baniihing  flavery 
and  torture,  and  cxpreffing  the  utmoft  regard  for  the  life,  property,  and  liberty, 
of  all  her  fubjefts,  high  and  low.  Peter  I.  reformed  many  bad  cuftoms  :  but  be- 
ing rough  in  his  own  manners,  he  left  the  manners  of  his  people  as  he  found  them. 
If  this  Emprefs  happen  to  enjoy  a  long  and  profpcrous  reign,  fhe  may  poffibly  ac- 
complilh  the  mod  difficult  of  all  undertakings,  that  of  poliflung  her  people.  No 
talk  is  too  arduous  for  a  woman  of  fuch  fpirit* 

narchy 
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narchy  and  confufion,  the  members  proteAing  each  other,  even 
in  robbery  and  murder.  They  were  fuppreffed  in  England  by  a 
ftatute  of  Richard  II. ;  and  in  Scotland  by  reiterated  ftatutes. 

Roughnefs  and  harfhnefs  of  manners  are  generally  connedled 
tv^ith  cruelty  ;  and  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are  ac- 
cordingly reprefented  in  the  Iliad  as  remarkably  rough  and  harih. 
When  the  armies  were  ready  to  engage  {a)y  Meneftheus  King  of 
Athens,  and  Ulyfles  of  Ithaca,  are  bitterly  reproached  by  Aga- 
memnon for  lingering,  while  others  were  more  forward.     "  Son 
*'  of  Peleus,  he  faid,  and  thou  verfed  in  artful  deceit, .  in  mif^ 
*'  chief  only  wife,  why  trembling  ftirink  ye  back  from  the  field  ; 
**  why  wait  till  others  engage  in  fight  ?  You  it  became,  as  firft  in 
**  rank,  the  firft  to  meet  the  flame  of  war.     Ye  firft  to  the  ban- 
*'  quet  are  called  when  we  fpread  the  feaft.     Your  delight  is  to 
"  cat,  to  regale,  to  quaff  unftinted  the  generous  wine."     In  the 
fifth  book  Sarpedon  upbraids  Hedlor  for  cowardice.     And  Tlepo- 
lemus,  ready  to  engage  with  Sarpedon,  attacks  him  firft  with  rt^ 
viling  and  fcurrilous  words.     Becaufe  Hetftor  was  not  able  to  re* 
fcue  the  dead  body  of  Sarpedon  from  the  Greeks,  he  is  upbraided 
by  Glaucus,  Sarpedon's  friend,  in  the  following  words.     **  Hec- 
"  tor,   tho'  fpecious  in  form,  diftant  art  thou  from  valour  in 
"  arms.     Undeferved  haft  .thou  fame  acquired,  when  thus  thou 
*'  fhrinkeft  from  the  field.     Thou  fuftaineft  not  the  dreadful  arm, 
not  even  the  fight  of  godlike  Ajax.     Thou  haft  ihunned  his 
face  in  the  fight :  thou  dareft  not  approach  his  fpear.** 
Rough  and  harfh  manners  produced  flavery ;  and  flavery  foftered 
rough  and  harlh  manners,  by  giving  them  conftant  exercife.    The 
brutality  of  the  Spartans  to  the  Helots,  their  flaves,  is  a  reproach 
to  the  human  fpecies.     Befide  the  harihcft  ufage,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  multiplying   by  downright  murder  and  maflacre. 

{a)  Book  4. 

Why 
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Why  did  not  fuch  barbaricy  render  the  Spartans  deteftable,  in^ 
ilead  of  being  refpedled  by  their  neighbours  as  the  mod  virtuous 
people  in  Greece  ?  There  can  be  but  one  reafon,  that  the  Greeks 
were  all  of  them  cruel,  the  Spartans  a  little  more  perhaps  than  the 
reft.  In  Rome,  a  flave,  chained  at  the  gate  of  every  great  houie, 
gave  admittance  to  the  guefls  invited  to  a  feaft :  could  any  but 
barbarians  behold  fuch  a  fpediacle  without  pain  ?  If  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen was  found  murdered  in  his  own  houfe,  his  whole  houfehold- 
Haves,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred,  were  put  to  death  without 
mercy,  unlefs  they  could  dcte(5t  the  ^murderer.  Such  a  law,  cruel 
and  unjuft,  could  never  have  been  enabled  among  a  people  of  any 
Immanity. 

Whence  the  rough  and  harfh  manners  of  our  Weft-Indian  plant- 
ers, but  from  the  unreftrained  Ucence  of  venting  ill  humour  upon 
their  negro  flaves  *  ?  Why  are  carters  a  rugged  fet  of  men  ?  Plainly 

becaufc 


•  CVft  dc  cct  cfclavage  dcs  ncgres,  que  Ics  Creoles  tircnt  pcut-4trc  ca  partic  nn 
ceruin  cara£lcrc,  qui  Ics  fait  paroitre  bizarres^  famafqucs,  et  d'une  focifite  peu 
goutee  en  Europe.  A  peine  peuvcnt-ils  marcher  dans  IVnfaqce,  qu'ils  voient  au* 
lour  d'cux  des  hommes  grands  ct  robuftes,  dcftincs  a  dcvlncr,  a  prcvcnir  Icur  vo- 
h>nte.  Ce  premier  coup  d'oeil  doit  Icur  donncr  d'cux-memcs  I'opinion  la  plus  ex- 
travagante.  Raremcnt  exposes  a  trouver  de  1»  refiftance  dans  leurs  fantaifies  mcmc 
mjuftcs»  ib  prenncni  un  cfpric  de  prefomption,  de  tyrannic,  et  de  mepris  extreme, 
pour  unc  grande  portion  du  genre  humain.  Rien  n*cft  plus  infolcnt  que  lliomme 
qui  vit  prcfque  toujours  avcc  fcs  infcricurs  ;  mais  quand  ccux-ci  font  des  efclaves, 
accoutumes  ^  fcrvir  dcs  enfans^  ^  craindrc  julqu'  h,  dcs  cris  qui  doivcnt  Icur  atiirci- 
dcs  chatimcns,  que  peuvent  devenir  dcs  maitrcs  qui  n'ont  jamais  obei|  dcs  me- 
chans  qui  n'ont  jamais  cte  punis,  dcs  foux  qui  mettent  dcs  hommes  \  la  chainc  ? 
Hiftoire  Philofophique  et  Politique  des  etabliffemens  des  Europeens  dans  Its  Deux  IndeSy 
I  4.  p.  201.  — [/n  Englijh  thus  :  "It  is  from  this  flavcry  of  the  negroes,  that  the 
«•  Creoles  derive  in  a  great  mcafure  that  charaftcr  which  makes  them  appear  ca- 
««  pricious  and  fiintaftical,  and  of  a  ftylc  of  manners  which  is  not  rcliflicd  in  Eu- 
••  rope.  Scarcely  have  the  children  learned  to  walk,  when  they  fee  around  them 
M  tall  and  robuft  men,  whofe  province  it  b  to  gucfs  their  inclinations,  and  to  pre- 
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becaufe  liorfes,  their  flaves,  fubmit  without  rcfiftance.  An  inge- 
nious writer,  defcribing  Guiana  in  the  fouthem  continent  of  A- 
merica,  obferves,  that  the  negroes,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
the  whites,  muft  be  kept  in  awe  by  fevcrity  of  difcipline.  And  he 
endeavours  to  juftify  the  pradlice ;  urging,  that  befide  contribu- 
ting to  the  fafety  of  the  white  inhabitants,  it  makes  the  Haves 
themfelves  lefs  unhappy.  "  ImpoflibiUty  of  attainment,"  fays  he» 
"  never  fails  to  annihilate  defire  of  enjoyment ;  and  rigid  treat- 
"  ment,  fupprcfling  every  hope  of  liberty,  makes  them  peaceably 
^'  fubmit  to  flavery."  Sad  indeed  muft  be  the  condition  of  flaves, 
if  harlh  treatment  contribute  to  make  them  lefs  unhappy.  Such 
reafoning  may  be  be  reliflied  by  rough  European  planters,  intent 
upon  gain  :  I  am  inclined  however  to  believe,  that  the  harfh  treat- 
ment of  thefe  poor  people  is  more  owing  to  the  avarice  of  their 
mafters,  than  to  their  own  perverfenefs  *.  TJiat  ilaves  in  all  ages 
have  been  harfhly  treated,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  One  exception 
I  know,  and  but  one,  which  I  gladly  mention  in  honour  of  the 
Mandingo  negroes.    Th?ir  flaves,    whp  are  numerous,    receive 

^^  vent  their  wi{hes.  This  firft  obfervation  muft  give  them  the  moft  extravagant 
**  opinion  of  themfelves.  From  being  fcldom  accuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppo- 
**  (ition,  even  in  their  moft  unreaibnable  whims,  they  acquire  a  prefumptuous  and 
**  tyrannical  difpofition,  and  entertain  an  extreme  contempt  for  a  great  part  of  the 
*'  human  race.  None  is  fo  infolent  as  the  man  who  lives  almoft  always  with  his 
**  inferiors ;  but  when  thefe  inferiors  are  flaves  accuftomed  to  fcrvc  infants,  and 
«*  to  fear  even  their  crying,  for  which  they  muft  fuflcr  punifliment,  what  can  be 
*<  expefted  of  thofe  mafters  who  have  never  obeyed,  profligates  who  have  never 
<<  met  with  chaftifcment,  and  madmen  who  load  their  fellow-creatiires  mth 
«<  chains  ?** 

*  In  England  flavery  fubfi'ed  folate  as  the  fixteenth  century.  A  commiffion 
was  ifliicd  by  Queen  Elif.ibcth,  anno  i  574,  for  enquiring  into  the  lands  and  goods 
of  all  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,  and  Glo'ftcr,  in  order  to  compound  with  them  for  their  manumiflion  or  firce- 
dom,  thit  ihcy  might' enjoy  their  own  lands  and  goods  as  free  men. 

very 
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rtry  gentle  treatment ;  the  women  efpecially,  who  are  generally 
fo  well  dreffcd  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable  fircmi  thofe  who  are 
free. 

Many  political  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  for  crimes  inftigated 
by  avarice  only,  flavery  for  life  and  hard  work,  would  be  a  more 
adequate  punilhment  than  death.  I  would  fubfcribe  to  that  opi* 
nion  but  for  the  following  confideration,  that  the  having  fuch  cri- 
minals perpetually  in  view,  would  harden  the  hearts  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  and  eradicate  pity,  a  capital  moral  paffion.  Behold  the 
behaviour  of  the  Dutch  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna.  A  native  who 
is  found  guilty  of  theft  is  deprived  of  his  ears  and  nofe,  and 
made  a  flave  for  life.  William  Funnel,  who  was  there  anno  1705, 
reports,  that  500  of  thefe  wretches  were  fecured  in  prifon,  and 
never  fuffcred  to  go  abroad  but  in  order  to  faw  timber,  to  cut 
(lone,  or  to  carry  heavy  burdens.  Their  food  is  a  pittance  of 
coarfe  rice  boiled  in  water,  and  their  bed  the  hard  grotmd.  What 
is  ftill  worfe,  poor  people  who  happen  to  run  in  debt  are  turned 
over  to  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  who  fend  them 
to  work  among  their  Haves,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  two  pence, 
wluch  goes  to  the  creditor.  A  nation  mult  be  devoid  of  bowels^ 
who  can  eflablifh  fuch  inhumanity  by  law.  But  time  has  ren- 
dered that-pra<5lice  familiar  to  the  Dutch,  fo  as  to  behold  with  ab- 
folute  indiRcrence,  the  multiplied  miferies  of  their  fellow-creatui»Si 
It  appears  indeed,  that  ftich  a  punifhment  would  be  more  effedhial 
than  death  to  reprefe  theft  ;  but  can  any  one  doubt,  that  fociety 
would  fuflfar  more  by  eradicating  pity  and  humanity,  than  it 
would  gain  by  removing  every  one  by  death  who  is  guilty  of  theft  ? 
At  the  fame  time,  the  Dutch,  however  cruel  to  the  natives,  are 
extremely  complailant  to  one  another  :  feldom  is  any  one  of  them 
punilhed  but  for  murder :  a  fmall  fum  will  procure  pardon  for 
any  other  crime. 

A  degree  of  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy  is  conne<5ted  with  rough 
Vol.  I.  K  k  manners^ 
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manners.  The  manners  of  the  Greeks,  as  copied  by  Plautus  and 
Terence  from  Menander  and  other  Greek  writers,  were  extremely 
coarfe  ;  fuch  as  may  be  expedled  in  a  people  living  among  their 
flaves,  without  any  fociety  with  virtuous  women.  The  behaviour 
of  Dcmofthenes  and  Efchincs  to  each  other  in  their  public  ha-* 
rangues,  is  wofully  coarfe.  But  Athens  was  a  democracy ;  and  a 
democracy,  above  all  other  governments,  is  rough  and  licentious. 
In  the  Athenian  comedy,  neither  gods  nor  men  are  fpared.  The 
mod  refpedlable  perfons  of  the  republic  are  ridiculed  by  name,  in 
the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  which  wallow  in  loofencfs  and  dc^ 
tradlion.  In  tlie  tliird  ad  of  Andromache,  a  tragedy  pf  Euiipi^ 
des,  Pcleus  and  Menelaus,  Kings  of  Theffaly  and  Sparta,  fall  into 
downright  ribaldry;  Menelaus  fwearing  that  he  would  not  give 
up  his  victim,  and  Peleus  threatening  to  knock  him  down  with 
his  ftaff.  The  manners  of  Jafon,  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea  by  Eu* 
ripidcs,  are  wbfuUy  indelicate.  With  uinparallelled  ingratitude  to 
his  wife  Medea,  he,  in  her  prefence,  makes  love  to  the  King  of 
Corinth's  daughter,  and  obtains  her  in  marriage.  Inilead  of 
ihunning  a  perfon  he  had  fo  deeply  injured,  he  endeavours  to  ex* 
(cufe  himfelf  to  her  in  a  very  fneaking  manner,  "  that  he  was  an 
"  exile  like  hcrfelf,  without  fupport ;  and  that  his  marriage  would 
*'  acquire  powerful  friends  to  them  and  to  their  children.*'  G)uld' 
he  imagine,  that  fuch  frigid  reafons  would  touch  a  woifian  of  any 
fpirit  ?  But  the  moft  ftriking  pidhu^e  of  indelicate  majihers,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  tragedy  of  Alceftes.  Admetus  prevails  upon  Al- 
ccltes,  his  loving  and  beloved  wife,  to  die  in  his  (lead.  What  a 
barbarian  mud  the  man  be,  who  grafps  at  life  upon  fuch  a  con- 
dition ?  How  ridiculous  is  the  bombaft  flourifli  of  Admetus,  that 
if  he  were  Orpheus,  he  would  pierce  to  hell,  brave  the  three-? 
headed  Cerberus,  and  rcflore  his  wife  to  earth  again!  andJhow 
indecently  does  he  fcold  his  father,  for  refufmg  to  die  for  him  ] 
What  pretext  could  the  monfter  have  to  complain  of  his  father, 

*  when 
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when  he  himfelf  was  fb  difgradefully  fond  of  life,  as  even  to  fo- 
licit  his  beloved  fpouft  to  die  in  his  (lead  !  What  ftronger  in- 
jftance,  after  all,  would  one  require  of  indelicacy  in  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  than  that  they  held  all  the  world  except  themfelves 
tQ  be  barbarians  ?  In  that  particular,  however,-  they  are  not  al- 
together fingtilar.  Tho'  the  Tartars,  as  mentioned  above,  were 
foul  feeders,  and  hoggifhly  naifty,  yet  they  were  extremely  proud, 
defpifing)  like  the  Greeks^  every. other  nation.  The  people  of 
Cpngo  think  the  world  to  be  the  work  of  angels  ;  except  dieir  own 
country,,  which  they  ho^ld  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  fupreme 
archite^  The  Greenlanders  have  a  high  conceit  of  themfelves ; 
and  in  private  make  a  mock  of  the  Europeans,  or  Kablunets,  as 
they  call  them.  Defpifing  arts  and  finehces,.  they  value  them-' 
felves  on  their  fkill  in  catching  feals,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  only 
ufeful  art.  They  hold  themfdves  to  be  the  only  civilized  and 
well-bred  people ;  and  when  they  fee  a  modeft  ftrangcr,  they  fay^ 
^^  he  begiixs  to  be  a  man ;"  that  is^  to  be  like  one  of  themfelves. 

So  coaxfe  and  indelicate  were  Roman  maimers,  that  whipping 
was  a  puniflunent  inflii^ted  on  the  officers  of  the  army,  not  even 
excepting  centurions  (a).  Doth  it  not  fhow  extreme  grolTnefs  of 
manners,  to  expreis  in  plain  words  the  parts  that  modefly  bids  u& 
conceal  ?  and  yet  this  is  common  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers: 
In  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  there  is  reprefented  a  icene  of  die  vice 
againft  nature,  grofely  obicene,  without  the  fcaft  difguife.  How 
wofully  indelicate  muft  the  man  have  been^  who  could  fit  down, 
gravely  to  compofe  fuch  a  piece !  and  how  diflblute  muft  the 
fpedlators  have  been,  who  could  behold«iuch  a  fcene  without  hiflP- 
ing  I  Next  to  the  indecency  of  expofing  one's  nudities  in  good 
company,  is  the  talking  of  them  without  referve.  Horace  is  ex- 
tremely obfcene,  and  Martial  no  lefs.     But  I  ccnfure  neither   of 

{a)  Julius  Capicolinus,  in  the  life  of  Albiuus. 

K  k  z  them, 
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diem,  and  as  little  the  Queen  of  Navarre  for  her  tales  ;  for  they 
wrote  according  to  the  manners  of  the  times.  It  is  the  man- 
Hers  I  cenfure,  not  tlie  writers,  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
proftituted  in  the  public  flreet  to  all  comers,  a  bell  ringing  the 
whole  tinie.  This  abominable  pradlice  was  abolifhed  by  the 
Emperor  Theodofius  {a). 

The  manners  of  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  were  no 
lefs  coarfe  than  cruel.  In  the  Cartularies  of  Charlemagne,  judges 
are  forbid  to  hold  courts  but  in  the  morning,  with  an  empty  fto"^ 
mach.  It  would  appear,  that  men  in  thofe  days  were  not  afhamed 
to  be  feen  drunk,  even  in  a  court  of  juftice.  It  was  cuftomary, 
both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  coiled  for  fport  all  the  ftrumpets  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  make  them  nm  races.  Several  feudal 
tenures  give  evidence  of  manners  both  low  and  coarfe.  Struvius 
mentions  a  tenure,  binding  the  vaflal,  on  the  birth-day  of  his  lord, 
to  dance  and  fart  before  him.  The  cod-piece,  which  a  few  cen- 
turies ago  made  part  of  a  man's  drefs,  and  which  fwelled  by  de- 
grees to  a  monftrous  fize,  teftifies  fliamefuUy-coarfe  manners; 
and  yet  it  was  a  modeft  ornament,  compared  with  one  ufed  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL  which  was  the  figure  of  a 
man's  privy  parts  worn  upon  the  coat  or  breeches.  In  the  fame 
period,  the  judgement  of  Paris  was  a  favourite  theatrical  enter- 
tainment :  three  women  flark-naked  reprefented  the  three  god- 
defles,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  Nick-names,  fo  common  not 
long  ago,  are  an  inftance  of  the  fame  coarfenefs  of  manners  ;  for 
to  fix  a  nick-name  on  a  man,  is  to  ufe  him  with  contemptuous 
familiarity.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  many  clergymen  refufed 
to  adminifter  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  unlefs  they  were 

paid  for  it  *. 

Swearing 

{a)  Socrates,  Hift  EccI   lib.  ^.  cap.  18. 

*  Corpus  Chrifti  tcncmcs  in  manibus,  (fays  the  canon),  ac  fi  diccrcnt.  Quid  mihi 

▼ultSi 
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Swearing  as  an  expletive  of  Ipeech,  is  a  violent  fymptom 
of  rough  and-coarfe  manners.  Such  fwearing  prevails  among 
all  barbarous  nations.  Even  women  in  Plautus  fwear  fluent- 
ly. Swearing  prevailed  in  Spain  and  in  France,  till  it  was  ba- 
mfhed  by  polite  manners.  Our  Queen  Elifabeth  was  a  bold 
fwearer ;  and  the  Englifh  populace,  who  are  rough  beyond  their 
neighbours,  are  noted  by  ftrangers  for  that  vice.  Tho'  fwearing 
in  order  to  enforce  an  exprefllon,  is  not  in  itfelf  immoral ;  it  is 
however  hurtful  in  its  confequences,  rendering  facred  names  too 
familiar.  God's  beard,  the  common  oath  of  William  Rufus,  fug- 
gefls  an  image  of  our  maker  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard. 
In  vain  have  adb  of  parliament  been  made  againft  fwearing  2  it  is 
cafy  to  evade  the  penalty,  by  coining  new  oaths  ;  and  as  that  vice 
proceeds  from  an  overflow  of  fpirits,  people  in  that  condition 
brave  penalties.  Poliflied  manners  are  the  only  efle^ual  cure  for 
that  malady. 

When  a  people  begin  to  emerge  out  of  barbarity,  loud  mirth 
and  rough  jokes  come  in  place  of  rancour  and  refentment.  About 
a  century  ago,  it  was  ufual  for  the  fervants  and  retainers  of  the 
court  of  feflion  in  Scotland,  to  break  out  into  riotous  mirth  and 
uproar  the  laft  day  of  every  term,  throwing  bags,  duft,  fand,  or 
(lones,  all  around.  We  have  undoubted  evidence  of  that  difor- 
dcrly  pradlice  from  an  adl  of  the  court,  prohibiting  it  under  a  fe- 
vere  penalty,  as  diflionourable  to  the  court,  and  unbecoming  the 
civility  requifite  in  fuch  a  place  {a). 

And  this  leads  to  the  lownefs  of  ancient  manners ;  plainly  dif- 
tinguifliable  from  fimplicity  of  manners :  the  latter  is  agreeable, 
not  the  former.     Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  cram  a  man 

vultis  dare,  ct  ego  cum  vobis  tradam  ?  —  [//i  EngUJb  thus  :  **  Holding  the  body  of 
<•  Chrift  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  faid.  What  will  you  g;\c  me  for  this  ?  '*] 

(tf)  AA  of  Sederunt,  21ft  February  1663. 

was 
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was  an  adl  of  high  refpedl.  Jofeph,  the  King's  firft  minifter,  in 
order  to  honour  Benjamin  above  his  brethren,  gave  him  a  five- 
fold mefs  {a).  The  Greeks  in  their  feafts  diftinguiflied  their  he- 
roes by  a  double  portion  (^).  Ulyfles  cut  a  fat  piece  out  of  the 
cliine  of  a  wild  boar  for  Demodocus  the  bard  (c).  The  fame  re- 
fpedful  politcnefs  is  pradlifed  at  prefent  among  the  American  fa* 
vages ;  fo  much  are  all  men  alike  in  fimilar  circumftances.  Tele- 
machus  {J)  complains  bitterly  of  Penelope's  fuitors,  that  they  were 
gluttons,  and  coufumed  his  beef  and  mutton.  The  whole  14th 
book  of  the  OdylTey,  containing  the  reception  of  Ulyfles  by  JEu- 
mxus  the  fwine-herd,  is  miferably  low.  Manners  muft  be  both 
grofs  and  low,  where  common  beggars  are  admitted  to  the  feafts 
of  princes,  and  receive  fcraps  from  their  hands  {e).  In  Rome  e- 
very  gueft  brought  his  own  napkin  to  a  feaft.  A  flave  carried  it 
home,  filled  with  what  was  left  from  the  entertainment.  Sopho^ 
cles,  in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia  in  AuUs,  reprefents  Clytenmeftra 
ftepping  down  from  her  car,  and  exhorting  her  fervants  to  look 
after  her  baggage,  with  the  anxiety  and  minutenefs  of  a  lady*$ 
waiting- woman.  Homer  paints  in  lively  colours  the  riches  of  the 
Phoeacians,  their  fldll  in  navigation,  the  magnificence  of  the 
king's  court,  of  his  palace,  and  of  the  public  buildings.  But, 
with  the  fame  breath,  he  defcribes  Nauficaa,  the  king's  daughter^ 
travelling  to  the  river  on  a  waggon  of  greafy  cloaths,  to  be  waihed 
there  by  her  and  her  maids.  Poflibly  it  will  be  urged,  that  fixch 
circiunllances,  however  low  in  our  opinion,  might  appear  other- 

(a)  Gen.  zliii.  34. 

{b)  Odyflcy,  b,  8.  v.  513.  b.  15.  v.  156. 

{c)  Cdyflcy,  b.  8.  v.  519. 

(d)  Odyflcy,  b.  2. 

{c)  See  17th  &  18th  books  of  the  Odyflcy. 
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wife  to  the  Greeks.  If  they  had  appeared  low  to  the  Greeks,  they 
would  not  have  been  introduced  by  their  greateft  poet.  But  what 
does  this  prove,  other  than  that  the  Greeks  were  low  in  their  man* 
ners  ?  Their  manners  did  not  correfpond  to  the  delicacy  of  their  taftc 
in  the  fine  arts.  Nor  can  it  be  expedled  that  they  fhould  correfpond, 
when  the  Greeks  were  ftrangcrs  to  that  polite  fociety  with  women 
which  refines  behaviout,  and  elevates  manners.  The  firft  kings 
in  Greece,  as  Thucydides  obferves^  were  eleftive,  having  no 
power  but  to  command  their  armies  in  time  of  war ;  which  re- 
fembles  the  government  that  obtains  at  prefent  in  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.  They  had  no  written  laws,  being  governed  by  cuftom 
merely.  To  live  by  plunder  was  held  honourable ;  for  it  was 
their  opinion,  that  the  rules  of  jufticc  are  not  intended  for  re^ 
ftraining  the  powerful.  All  flrangers  were  accoimted  enemies, 
as  among  the  Romans ;  and  inns  were  unknown,  becaufe  people 
lived  at  home,  having  very  little  intercourfe  even  with  thofe  of 
thdr  own  nation.  Inns  were  unknown  in  Germany ;  and  to  this 
day  are  unknown  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  highlands  of-  Scot- 
land; but  for  an  oppofite  rcafbn,  that  hofpitality  prevailed  great- 
ly among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  continues  to  prevail  fo  much 
among  our  highlanders,  that  a  gentleman  takes  it  for  an  affront 
if  a  flranger  pafs  his  houfe.  At  a  congrefs  between  Francis  I.  of 
France  and  Henry  VHf.  of  England,  among  other  fpedlacles  for 
public  entertainment,  the  two  kings  had  a  wreftling-match.  Had 
they  forgot  that  they  were  fovercign  princes  ? 

One  would  imagine  war  to  be  a  foil  too  rough  for  the  growth  of 
civilization ;  and  yet  it  is  not  always  an  unkindlv  foil.  War  be- 
tween two  fmall  tribes  is  fierce  and  cruel :  but  a  large  flatc  miti- 
gates refentment,  by  dlre<5ling  it,  not  againft  individuals,  but  a- 
gainft  the  (late  in  general.  We  know  no  enemies  but  thofe  who 
are  in  arms :  we  have  no  refentment  againft  others,  but  rather 

find 
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find  a  pleafure  in  treating  them  with  humanity*.    Barbarity  and 
cruelty,  having  thus  in  war  few  individuals  for  their  obje^ls,*  na- 
turally fubfide ;  and  magnanimity  in  their  dead  transforms  ibl- 
diers  from  brutes  to  heroes.     Some  time  ago^  it  was  uiual  in 
France  to  demand  battle;  and  it  was  held  diihonourable  to  decline 
it,  however  unequal  the  match.     Here  was  heroifm  without  pru- 
dence ;  but  in  all  reformations  it  is  natural  to  go  from  one  cxr 
treme  to  the  other.     While  the  King  of  England  held  any  poifefr 
fions  in  France,    war  was  perpetual  between  the  two  Jiations^. 
which  was  commonly  carried  on  with  more  magnanimity  than  is* 
ufual  between  inveterate  enemies.     It  became  cuftomary  to  give 
prifoners  their  freedom,  upon  a  fimple  parole  to  return  with  their 
ranfom  at  a  day  named.   The  fame  was  the  cuftom  in  the  border- 
wars  between  the  Englilh  and  Scots,  before  their  union.under  one 
monarch.     Both  parties  found  their  account  equally  in  fiich.  ho?*- 
nourable  behaviour.     Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  pitched  battle* 
againft  the  French,  took  the  illuftrious  Bertrand  du  Gutiefclin  prl- 
ibner.    He  long  declined  to  accept  a  ranfom;  but  finding  it  whL— 
fpered  that  he  was  afraid  of  that  hero,  he  inftantly  £bt  him  ac  Hr^ 
berty  without  a  ranfom.  This  may  be  deemed  impolitic  or  whim?^ 
fical :  but  is  lave  of  glory  lefs  praife-worthy  than  love  of  conr 
quefl  ?     The  Duke  of  Gxiife,  vidlor  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  refted 
all  night  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  gave  the  Prince  of  G>nd6,  hi*. 
prifoner,  a  fliare  of  his  bed,  where  they  lay  like  brothers.    The 
Chevalier  Bayard,  commander  of  a  French  army  amo  1524,  being 
mortally  wounded  in  retreating  from  the  Imperialifts,  placed  him- 
felf  under  a  tree,  his  face  however  to  the  enemy.     The  Marqnis 
de  Pefcara,  General  of  the  Imperial  forces,  finding,  him  dead  in 
that  pofture,  behaved  with  the  generofity  of  a  gallant  advedary : 
he  diredled  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  to  be  fent  to  his  relas- 
tions  in  the  moft  honourable  manner.    Magnanimity  and  heroifin, 
in  which  benevolence  is  an  effential  ingredient,  arc  inconfiftent 

with 
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with  cruelty,  perfidy,  or  any  groveling  pafHon.  Never  was  gal- 
lantry in  war  carried  to  a  greater  height,  than  between  the  Eng- 
liih  and  Scotch  borderers  before  the  crowns  were  united.  The 
night  after  the  battk  of  Otterbum,  the  vidors  and  vanquifhed 
lay  promifinioufly  in  the  fame  camp,  without  apprehending  the 
4eaft  danger  one  from  the  other.  The  manners  of  ancient  war- 
.liors  were  very  different.  Homer's  hero,  tho*  fuperior  to  all  in 
bodily  ibrength,  takes  every  advantage  of  his  enemy ;  and  never 
feels  either  compaflion  or  remorfe.  The  politic  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  war,  was  to  weaken  the  Hate  by  plundering  its  terri- 
tory, and  deftpoying  its  people.  Humanity  with  us  prevails  ^vcn 
in  war.  Individuals  not  inarms  are  fecure,  which  faves  much 
innocent  blood.  Prifoners  were  fet  at  liberty  upon  paying  a  ran- 
(bm;  and  by  later  improvements  in  manners,  even. that  pradUce 
is  left  off,  as  too  mercantile,  a  more  honourable  pra<^ce  being  fub* 
ftituted^  viz.  a  cartel  f(»r  exchange  of  priibners.  Humanity  was 
carried  to  a  ftill  greater  height,  in  our  late  war  with  France,  by 
an  agreement  between  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
That  the  hofpitals  for  the  fick  and  wounded  foldiers  fhould  be  fe- 
ciure  from  all  hoftilities.  The  humanity  of  the  Duke  de  Randan 
in  the  fame  war,  makes  an  illuftrious  figure  even  in  the  pre(cnt 
age,  remarkable  for  himianity  to  enemies.  When  the  French 
troops  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  conquefts  in  the  ele<5torate 
of  Hanover,  their  Generals  every  where  burnt  their  magazines, 
^nd  plxmdered  the  people.  The  Duke  de  Randan,  who  com- 
manded in  the  city  of  Hanover,  put  the  magifbrates  in  poflefilon 
of  his  magazines,  requefting  them  to  diftribute  the  contents  a- 
niong  the  poor ;  and  he  was  befide  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent 
his  foldiers  from  committing  adls  of  violence  *.    The  neceflity  of 

fortifying 

^  Such  kindlincfs  in  in  enemy  from  whom  nothing  is  expefted  but  mifchief,  is 

an  illuftrious  inftance  of  humanity.     And  a  fimilar  inftance  will  not  make  the  lefs 

Vol.  h  LI  figure 
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fortifying  to\ms  to  guard  from  deftrutSlion  the  innocent  and  do- 
fencelefs,  affords  convincing  evidence  of  the  ik vage  cruelty  tkae 
prevailed  in  former  times.  By  the  growth  pf  humanity,  fhcb 
fortifications  have  become  Icfs  frequent;  and  they  fervcno  porpofe 
at  prefent  but  to  defend  againft  invafion ;  in  which  view  a  iinaB 
fortification,  if  but  fufficient  for  the  garrilbn,  is  greatly  prefer* 
able ;  being  conftrudled  at  a  much  lefs  expence,  and  faavii^  na 
mouths  to  provide  for  but  the  garrifon  only. 


figure  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  of  inferior  rank.  When  Monf.  TBurot,  during 
our  late  war  with  France,  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  with  three  armed  vcfi 
&ls,  the  terror  he  at  firft  ijpred,  foon  yielded  to  admiration  infpired  by  his 
Hity.  He  paid  a  full  price  for  every  thing  he  wanted  j.  and  in  general  behaved 
fo  much  affability,  that  a  countryman  ventured  to  complain  to  him  of  an  officer 
who  had  taken  from  him  fifty  or  fixty  guineas.  The  officer  acknowledged  the 
fact  -,  but  faid,  that  he  had  divided  the  money  among  his  men.  Thurot  ordered 
the  officer  to  give  his  bill  for  the  money,  which,  he  faid,  fbould  be  ftopped 
of  his  pay,  if  they  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  return  to  France.  CcHnpare  this 
dent  with  that  of  the  great  Scipio,  celebrated  in  Roman  ftory,  who  reftored  a  beau*' 
tiful  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  and  it  will  not  fuflfer  by  the  comparifon.  Another 
indance  is  no  lefs  remarkable.  One  of  his  officers  gave  a  bill  upon  a  mer- 
chant in  France^  for  the  price  of  provifions  purchafed  by  him.  Thurot  having-  ac^ 
cidentally  feen  the  bill,  informed  the  countryman  that  it  was  of  no  ¥afaie,  i^ 
primandcd  the  officer  bitterly  for  the  cheat,  and  compelled  him  to  giwc  »  faiH 
upon  a  merchant  who  he  knew  would  pay  the  money.  At  that  very  time,  Thi&p 
roi*s  men  were  in  bad  humour,  and  were  difpofed  to  mutiny.  In  fuch  circtunftan* 
ces,  would  not  Thurot  have  been  excufed,  for  winking  at  a  fraud  to  which  he  was 
not  acccffi)ry  ?  But  he  aAed  all  along  with  the  ftri^ft  honour,  even  at  the  ha*» 
zard  of  a  mutiny.  Common  honefty  to  an  enemy  is  not  a  commoa  pcaAice  in  vac; 
Thurot  was  ftriAly  honcft  in  circumAances  that  made  the  exertion  of  common  Ho^ 
nedy  an  acl  of  the  highefl  magnanimity.  Thefe  incidents  ought  to  be  held  up  to 
princes  as  examples  of  true  hcroifm.  War  carried  on  in  that  manner,  would,  from 
defolation  and  horror,  be  converted  into  a  fair  field  for  acquiring  true  militaiy 
glory,  and  for  exerciiing  every  manly  virtue.  I  feel  the  gre.itelt  fatisfa^on  in  pay* 
ing  this  tribute  of  praife  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  He  will  be  kept  in  re- 
membrance by  every  true-hearted  Driton,  iho'  he  died  fighting  againft  us.  But  he 
died  in  the  field  of  honour,  fighting  for  his  countrv. 

In 
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la  the  fTOgrt&  of  fociety  there  is  commonly  a  remarkable  pe- 
riod, when  ibcial  and  dilFocial  paffions  feem  to  bear  eqiial  fway, 
prevailing  altemaitely.     In  the  hiftory  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs^ 
th«e  are  frequent  inAances  <^  cruelty,  equalling  that  of  Ameri* 
can  ravages ;  and  inftances  no  Icfe  frequent  of  gratitude,  of  gc- 
iaterofity,  and  even  of  clemency,  that  betoken  manners  highly  po^ 
Ulhed.     Ptolemy  of  li'gypt,  having  gained  a  complete  vidlory  over 
Demetrius,  fon  of  Antigonus,  reftored  to  him  his  equipage,  his 
friends,  and  his  domeftics,  faying,  that  "  they  ought  not  to  make 
•*  war  for  plunder,  but  for  glory."     Demetrius  having  defeated 
one  of  Ptolemy's  Generals,  was  Icfs  delighted  with  the  vidlory, 
flian  with  die  opportunity  of  rivalling  his  antagonift  in  humanity. 
The  fame  Demetrius  haring  reftored  liberty  to  the  Athenians, 
was  treated  by  them  as  a  demi-god ;  and  yet  afterward,  in  his 
adverfity,  their  gates  were  fhut  againfl  him.     Upon  a  change  of 
fortune  he  laid  fiege  to  Athens,  refolving  to  chaflife  that  rebellious 
and  ungrateful  people.      He  affembled  the  inhabitants   in  the 
theatre,  furrounding  them  with  his  army,  as  preparing  for  a  to- 
tal maffacre.     But  their  terror  was  fhort;  he  pronounced  their 
pardon,  and  beftow'd  on  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat.     Pto- 
lemy, the  fame  who  is  mentioned  above,  having  at  the  fiege  of 
Tyre  fummoned  Andronicus  the  governor  to  fuirendcr,  received 
a  provoking  and  contemptuous  anfwer.     The  town  being  taken, 
Andronicus  gave  himfelf  over  for  loft :  but  the  King,  thinking  it 
below  his  dignity  to  refent  an  injury  againft  an  inferior,  now  his 
prifoner,  not  only  overlooked  the  affront,  but  courted  Androni- 
cus to  be  his  friend.   Edward  the  Black  Prince  is  an  inftance  of  re- 
fined manners,  breaking,  like  a  fpark  of  fire,  through  the  gloom 
of  barbarity.     The  Emperor  Charles  V.  after  lofing  30,000  men  at 
the  fiege  of  Met/,  made  an  ignominious  retreat,  leaving  his  camp 
filled  with  fick  and  wounded,  dead  and  dying.     Tho*  the  war 
between  him  and  the  King  of  France  was  carried  on  with  unufual 
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rancour,  yet  the  Duke  of  Guife,  governor  of  the  town,  exerted  in 
thofe  barbarous  times  a  degree  of  humanity  that  would  make  a 
fplendid  figure  even  at  prefent :  He  ordered  plenty  of  food  for  thoie 
who  were  dying  of  hunger,  appointed  furgeoos  to  attend  the  ficla 
and  wounded,  removed  to  the  adjacent  villages  thofe  who  could 
bear  motion,  and  admitted  the  remainder  into  the  hofpitals  that 
he  had  fitted  up  for  his  own  foldiers ;  thofe  who  recovered  theic 
health  were  fent  home,  with  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  the 
journey. 

In  the  period  that  intervenes  between  barbarity  and  humanity^ 
there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  oppofite  pafiions  in  the  fame 
perfon,  governing  alternately ;  as  if  a  man  could  this  moment  be 
mild  and  gentle,  and  next  moment  harfh  and  brutal.  To  voucb 
the  obfervation,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  two  rival  monarchs,  who 
for  many  years  diftrefled  their  own  people,  and  diilurbed  Europe^ 
viz.  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  the  French  King  Francis^  The 
Emperor,  driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  coaft  of  France,  was 
invited  by  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
to  take  fhelter  in  his  dominions,  propofing  an  interview  at  Aigues* 
Mortes,  a  fea-port  town.  The  Emperor  inflantly  repaired  there 
in  his  galley ;  and  Francis,  relying  on  the  Emperor's  honour,  vi- 
fited  him  on  fliipboard,  and  was  received  with  every  expreffion  of 
afFedlion.  Next  day,  the  Emperor  repaid  the  confidence  repofed 
in  him :  he  landed  at  Aigues-Mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and 
found  a  reception  equally  cordial.  After  twenty  years  of  open  ha- 
ftilities,  or  of  fecret  enmity,  after  having  formally  given  the  lie, 
and  challenged  each  other  to  fingle  combat,  after  the  Emperar 
had  publicly  inveighed  againft  Francis  as  void  of  honour,  and 
Francis  had  accufed  the  Emperor  as  murderer  of  his  own  fon ;  fuch 
behaviour  will  fcarce  be  thought  confident  with  human  nature^  But 
thefe  monarchs  lived  in  a  period  verging  from  cruelty  to  humani- 
ty ;  and  fuch  periods  abound  with  fiurprifing  changes  of  temper 
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and  conduift  In  the  prcfent  dmes,  fuch  changes  are  unknown^ 
Conqueft  has  not  always  the  fanae  cEk£i  upon  the  manners  of 
the  conquered.  The  Tartars  who  fubdued  China  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  adopted  immediately  the  Chinefe  manners:  the  govern-* 
ment,  laws,  .  cufloms,  continued  without  variation.  And  the 
iame  happened  upon  their  fecond  conquefl  of  China  in  the  f^ytn^^ 
teenth  century.  The  barbarovis  nations  alio  who  cruih'd  the  Ro- 
man empire^  adopted  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  of  the 
conquered.  Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  when 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  That  warlike  nation  introduced  every 
where  their  own  laws  and  manners :  even  at  this  day  they  con* 
tinue  a  diflindt  people,  as  much  as  ever.  The  Tartars,  as  well  as 
the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire^  were  all  of 
them  rude  and  illiterate,  deftitute  of  laws,  and  ignorant  of  go- 
vernment. Such  nations  readily  adopt  the  laws^  and  manners  of 
a  civilized  people,  whom  they  admire.  The  Turks  had  laws^  and 
a  regular  government ;  and  the  Greeks,  when  fubduded  by  them, 
were  reduced  by  luxury  and  fenfuality  to  be  objeds  of  contempt,, 
not  of  imitation. 

Manners  are  deeply  affedied  by  perfecution.  The  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Inquiiition,  enable  the  inquifitdrs  to  ruin  whom  they 
pleafe.  A  perfoa  accufed  is  not  confronted  with  the  accufer :  er 
Tery  fort  of  accufation  is  welcome,  and  from  every  perfon:  a 
child,  a  common  proftitute,  one  branded  widi  infamy,  are  re- 
putable witneffes :  a  fbn  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  againil  his 
£ither,  and  a  woman  againfl  her  hufband.  Nay  the  perfoos  ac- 
cufed are  compelled  to  inform  againft  themfelves,  by  guefling 
what  fin  they  may  have  been  guilty  of.  Such  odious^  cruel,  and 
tyrannical  proceedings,  made  all  Spain  tremble :  every  man  dii^ 
trufled  his  neighbour,  and  even  his  own  family  :  a  total  end  was 
put  to  friendfhip,  and  to  focial  freedom.  Hence  the  gravity  and 
leferve  of  a  people,  who  have  naturally  all  the  vivacity  of  a  tempe- 
rate 
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nte  clime  and  bountiful  £>il  *.  Hence  the  pfofaand  ignonmce  of 
that  people,  while  other  European  nations  are  daily  istipRmBg  in 
every  art  and  in  every  icience.  Human  nature  is  reduced  to  itif 
loweft  ftate,  when  governed  by  fuperftition  clothed  with  power.  > 
We  proceed  to  another  capital  article  in  the  faiftory  <ef  mannerB^ 
viz.  the  fclfifli  and  focial  branches  of  our  nature,  -by  wluck  naan^ 
ners  are  greatly  influenced.  Sdfiflmeis  prevails  among  (avages^ 
becaufe  corporeal  pleafurcs  are  its  chief  objcdb,  and  of  thefe  evwy 
favage  is  perfcdlly  fenfiblc.  Benevolence  and  kindly  affection  are 
too  refined  for  a  favage,  unlels  of  the  iimpleft  kind,  fuch  as  thri 
ties  of  blood.  While  artificial  wants  were  unknown,  fcAfiflinefi 
made  no  figure :  the  means  of  gratif}ang  the  calls  of  nature  were 
in  plenty  ;  and  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  ever  being  in  want,  ne* 
ver  think  of  providing  againft  it  j  and  far  left  do  diey  think  of 
coveting  what  belongs  to  another.  But  men  are  not  long  content^ 
ed  with  fimple  necefTaries  :  an  unwearied  appetite  to  ^x  more  and 
more  comfortably  provided,  leads  them  from  necellaries  to  ccmve- 
niencies,  and  from  thefe  to  every  luxury  of  life.  Avarice  turns 
headftrong  ;  and  locks  and  bars,  formerly  unknown,  become  ne^ 
ceflary  to  protedl  individuals  from  the  rapacity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. When  the  goods  -of  fortune,  money  in  -particufar,  come 
to  be  prized,  felfifhnefs  foon  difplays  itfelf.  In  Madagafcar,  a 
man  who  makes  a  prcfcnt  of  an  ox  or  a  calf^  expe<5ls  the  value  in  re- 
turn :  and  fcruples  not  to  fay,  "  You  my  friend,  I  your  friend ; 
"  you  no  my  friend,  I  no  your  friend  ;  I  falamanca  you,  you  fa* 
"  lamanca  me."  Salamanca  means,  the  making  a  prefent.  Ad- 
miral Watfon  being  introduced  to  the  King  of  Baba,  in  Madagal^ 
car,  was  afkcd  by  his  Majefty,  what  prefents  he  had  brought. 
Hence  the  cuftom,  univerfal  among  barbarians,  of  always  accoft- 


*  The  populace  of  Spain,  too  low  game  for  the  inquUhion,  ^e  ^undantlj 
chearful|  perhaps  more  fo  than  thofe  of  France. 
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ing  a  king,  or  any  man  of  high  rank^  with  preients.  The  pecu«- 
liar  excellence  of  man  above  all  other  animals,  is  the  capacity  he 
has  of  improving  by  education  and  example.  In  proportion  as  his 
£iculties  refine,  he  acquires  a  relifli  for  fociety,  and  finds  a  plea^*- 
fure  in  benevolence^  generoiity,  and  in.  every  other  kindly  afiec- 
tioo,  £ur  above  what  felfiihnefs  can  afibrcL  How  agreeable  is  diis 
fcene !  Alas,  too  agreeable  to  laft  for  ever.  Opulence  and  luxury 
inflame  the  hoarding  appetite ;  and  feififhneis  at  lad  prevails  as  it 
did  originally.  The  ielfiihneis  however  of  lavages  differs  from 
that  of  pampered  people.  Luxury,  confining  a  man's  whole  views 
to  himielf,  admits  not  of  friendihip,  and  fcarce  of  any  other  fo- 
cial  paiEon*  But  where  a  iavage  takes  a  liking  to  a  particular  per-^ 
ioa,  the  whole  force  of  his  focial  afiedlion  being  diredled  to  a  fingle 
obje&,  becomes  extremely  fervid.  Hence  the  unexan^led  firiend* 
ilup  between  Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  hence  many 
fvch  firiencUhips.  among  lavages. 

But  there  is  much  more  ta  be  laid  of  the  influence  of  opulence 
on  manners.  Rude  and  illiterate  nations  are  tenacious  of  their 
laws  and'  naanners  ;  for  diey  are  governed  by  cuftom,  which  is 
more  and  more  rivetted  by  length  of  time.  A  people,  on  the  coob- 
trary,  who  are  polifhed  by  having  pafTed  through  various  fcenes, 
are  full  of  invention,  and  conftantly  thinking  of  new  modes. 
Manners  in  particular  can  never  be  fbitionary,  in  a  nation  which  is 
refined  by  profperity  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Good  government 
will  advance  men  to  a  hi^h  degree  of  civilization  ;  but  the  very 
bell  government  will  not  preferve  them  from  corruption,  after  be- 
coming ridi  by  profperity.  Opulence  begets  luxury,  and  envi- 
gorates  the  appetite  for  fenfual  jdeafure.  The  appetite,  when  ii>- 
ilamed)  is  never  confined  within  moderate  bounds^  but  clings  to 
every  objc6l  of  gratification^  without  regird  to  propriety  or  de- 
cency. When  Scptimius  Severus  was  eledled  Emperor,  he  found 
on  the  roll  of  ca\i&s  depending,  before  the  judg^ss  in  Rome  no 
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fewer  than  three  thoufand  accufati'ons  of  adultery.  From  that 
moment  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  attempting  a  reformation. 
•Love  of  pleafure  is  fimilar  to  love  of  money :  the  more  they  are 
indulged  the  more  they  are  inflamed.  Polygamy  is  an  incentive 
to  the  vice  againft  nature ;  one  a6t  of  incontinence  leading;  to 
others,  without  end.  When  the  Sultan  Achmet  was  depofed  at 
Gonftantinople,  the  people  breaking  into  the  houfe  of  one  of  his 
favourites,  found  not  a  fingle  woman.  It  is  reported  of  the  Al- 
gerines,  that  in  many  of  their  feraglios  there  are  no  women.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  polygamy  is  far  from  preventing  adultery,  a 
truth  finely  illuftrated  in  Nathan's  parable  to  David.  What  judge- 
ment then  are  we  to  form  of  the  opulent  cities  London  and  Paris, 
where  pleafure  is  the  ruling  paflion,  and  where  riches  are  coveted 
as  inftruments  of  fenfuality  ?  What  is  to  be  expedled  but  a  pefti- 
ferous  corruption  of  manners  ?  Selfiihnefs,  ingrof&ng  the  whole 
foul,  eradicates  patriotifm,  and  leaves  not  a  cranny  for  fbcial  vir- 
tue. If  in  that  condition  men  abftain  from  robbery  or  fron^  mur- 
der,  it  is  not  love  of  juftice  that  reftrains  them,  but  dread  of  pu- 
nifhment.  Babylon  is  arraigned  by  Greek  vmters  for  luxury, 
'fenfuality,  and  profligacy.  But  Babylon  reprefents  the  capital 
of  every  opulent  kingdom,  ancient  and  modem :  the  manners 
of  all  are  the  fame ;  for  power  and  riches  never  fail  to  produce 
luxury,  fenfuality,  and  profligacy.  Canghi  Emperor  of  China, 
who  died  in  the  year*  1722,  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  fame,  for  refilling  the  foftnels  and  effeminacy  of  an  Afiatic 
court.  Far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to  feniual  pleafure,  he  paflp* 
ed  feveral  months  yearly  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  moftly  on 
horfeback,  and  declining  no  fatigue.  Nor  in  that  fituation  wcgne 
affairs  of  (late  negledled :  many  hours  he  borrowed  from  ffeep, 
to  hear  his  minifters,  and  to  iflue  orders.  How  few  monarchs, 
bred  up  like  Canghi  in  the  downy  indolence  of  a  feraglio,  have 
refolution  to  withftand  the  temptations  of  feniual  pleafure ! 

In 
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ttined  die  honour  of  a  triumplu  The  double-dealing  and  treachery 
ef  the  Romans,   in  their  laft  war  againft  €arthage,  is  beyond  ex- 
ample.    The  Carthaginians  fufpe<aing  that  a  ftorm  was  gathering 
againft  them,  fent  deputies  to  Rome  for  fecuring  peace  at  any 
rafte.     The  fenate,  in  appearance,  were  difpofcd  to  amicable  mea-^ 
ftures^  demanding  only  hoftages;    and  yet,    dio'  three  hundred 
hoftages  were  delivered  without  io(s  of  time,  the  Roman  army 
lauded  at  Utica.     The  Carthaginian  deputies  attended  the  confuls 
diere,  de&'ing  to  Imow  what  more  was  to  be  done  on  their  part^ 
lliey  were  required  to  ddiver  up  their  arms  ;  which  they  chear-* 
fully  did,  imagining  that  they  were  now  certain  of  peace.    Inftead 
of  which,  they  received  peremptory  orders  to  evacuate  the  city, 
with  their  wives  and  children;  and  to  take  up  no  habitation  within 
righty  furiongs  of  the  iea^    in  perufing  Appian*s  hiftory  of  that 
memorable  event,  companion  £or  the  diftreiled  Oudiaginians  is 
fiifled  by  indignadon  at  dieir  treachcaxms  opprdlbrs.    Durit  the 
monfters  after  fuch  treachery  talkafJPsmica^des  ?    The  profligacy 
of  the  Roman  people,  during  the. triumvirate  of  Casfar,  Pompey, 
and  Crailus,  is  painted  in  lively  colours  by  the  fame  author.  ^^  For 
^*  a  long  time,  diibrder  and  confuflon  overfpread  the  common* 
^*  weakh  :  no  office  was  obtained  but  by  fa^on,  bribery,  or  cri- 
^*  minal  iervice :  no  man  was  aihamed  to  buy  votes,  which  were 
*^  fold  in  open  nuujcet.     One  man  diere  was,  who,  to  obuin  a 
hicrative  office,  expended  eight  hundred  talents  {a)  :   ill  men 
enriched  themfelves  with  public  money,  or  with  bribes :   no 
^^  honed  man  would  (land  candidate  for  an  office  ;  aad  into  a  fi- 
^^  toadon  fo  miferable  was  the  ccmunonwealth  reduced,  that  once 
"  for  eight  months  it  had  nota  iii^ie  magiftrate."  Cicero,  writing 
to  Atticus  that  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  the  influence  of  Craflus, 
exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following  words.     **  Biduo,   per  unum 

(4)  About  L.  150,000  Sterling. 
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"  fervuiii,  et  cum  ex  gladiatorio  ludo,  confccit  totum  negotium. 
"  Acccrlivit  ad  I'e,  promifit,  interceflit,  dedit.  Jam  vero,  O  dir 
''  boni,  rem  perditam  !  etiam  nodes  certarum  mulierum,  atquc 
*'  adolefcentulorum  nobilium,  introdudliones  nonnulHs  judicibus 
'*  pro  mercedis  cumulo  fiierunt  *  (a)/*  Ptolomy  King  of  Egypt 
was  dethroned  by  his  fubjedls  for  tyramiy.  Having  repaired  to 
Rome  for  protedlion,  he  found  means  to  poifon  the  greater  part  of 
a  hundred  Egyptians,  his  accufers,  and  to  affailinate  Dion,  their 
chief  And  yet  thefc  crimes,  perpetrated  in  the  heart  of  Rome,.. 
were  fufFered  to  pafs  with  impunity.  But  he  had  fecurcd  the  lead* 
ing  men  by  bribery,  and  was  protected  by  Pompey.  The  followr 
ing  inftance  is,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  grofs.  Ptolomy,  King  o£ 
Cyprus,  had  always  been  a  faithful  aUy  to  the  Romans.  But  hi» 
gold,  jewels,  and  precious  moveables,  were  a  tempting  bait  to  the 
avarice  of  Rome ;  and  all  was  confifcated  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  without  even  a  pretext.  Money  procured  by  profligacy  is 
not  commonly  hoarded  up  ;  and  the  Romans  were  no  lefs  vohip- 
tuous  than  avaricious.  Alexander  ab  Alexandto  mentions  the  Fa* 
nian,  Orchian,  Didian,  Oppian,  Cornelian,  Ancian,  and  Julian 
laws,  for  rcprefling  luxury  of  drefs  and  of  eating,  all  of  which 
proved  inefFedual.  He  adds,  that  Tiberius  had  it  long  at  heart 
to  contrive  fome  effe^ual  law  againft  luxury,  which  now  had  fup^ 
paired  all  bounds  ;  but  that  he  found  it  impracticable  to  ftem  the 
tide.     He  concludes,  that  by  tacit  agreement  among  a  corrupted 

♦  *<  In  two  days  he  completed  the  affair,  by  the  means  of  one  flavc,  a  gladiator;- 
<*  He  fent  for  him,  and  by  promifes,  wheedling,  and  large  gifts,  he  gain*d  his 
<*  point.  Good  God,  to  what  an  infamous  height  has  corruption  at  length  ar- 
<<  rived  I  Some  judges  were  rewarded  with  a  night's  lodging  of  certain  ladies  ^ 
"  and  others,  for  an  illuftrious  bribe,  had  fome.  young  boys  of  Noble  family  ia- 
•«  troduced  to  them.*' 

{a)  Lib.  I.  epift  13. 

people 
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people  all  fumptnary  laws  were  in  efFcdl  abrogated ;  and  that  the 
Roman  people,  abandoning  themfelves  to  vice,  bioke  through  e- 
very  reftraint  of  morality  and  reWgion  [a).  Tremble,  O  Britain, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  !  how  little  didant  in  rapacity  from 
Roman  fenators  are  the  leaders  of  thy  people  ! 

Riches  produce  another  lamentable  effecl :  they  enervate  the. 
poffeflbr,  and  degrade  him  into  a  coward.  He  who  commands 
the  labour  of  others,  who  eats  without  hunger,  and  refts  without 
fatigue,  becomes  feeble  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  body,  has  no  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities,  and  is  reduced  to  flatter  his  enemies, 
becaufe  he  hath  not  courage  to  brave  them. 

Sclfilhnefs  among  the  rude  and  illiterate  is  rough,  blunt,  and 
iindifguifed.  Selfiihnefs,  which  in  an  opulent  kingdom  ufurps 
the  place  of  patriotifm,  is  finooth,  refined,  and  covered  with  a 
veil.  Pecuniaiy  intcrcft,  a  low  objedt,  muft  be  covered  with  tlic 
thickeft  veil:  ambition,  Ifefs  diflionourable,  is  left  covered:  but 
delicacy  as  to  charaAer  and  love  of  fame,  are  fo  honourable, 
that  even  the  thinneft  veil  is  reckoned  unneceflfliry.  Hiftory  jufti- 
fics  thefe  obfervations.  Durifng  the  profperity  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
when  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  paflion,  no  man  ever  thought  of 
employing  a  hoftile  weapon  but  againft  the  enemies  of  his  coun^ 
try  :  fwords  were  not  worn  during  peace,  lior  do  we  ever  read  of 
a  private  duel.  The  frequency  of  duels  in  modem  times  is  no 
flight  fymptom  of  degeneracy  :  regardlcfs  of  our  country,  felfifli- 
nefs  is  exerted  without  difguife,  when  reputation  or  charader  is  in 
queflion  ;  and  a  nice  fcnfc  of  honoin*  prompts  revenge  for  every 
imagined  affront,  without  regard  to  juftice.  How  much  more 
manly  and  patriotic  was  the  behaviour  of  Thcmiflocles,  when  in- 
fulted  by  the  Lacedemonian  general  in  deliberating  about  the 
concerns  of  Greece !     "  Strike/'  fays  he,  **  but  firft  hear  me.** 

Ln)  Lib*  3.  cap.  I  u 

When 
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When  a  natidn,  formerly  in  a  flourifhing  (late,  is  depreflcd  by 
luxury  and  felfilhnefs,  what  follows  next?  Let  the  Egyptians 
anfwer  the  queftion.  That  unhappy  people,  having  for  many  ages 
been  a  prey  to  every  barbarous  invader,  are  now  become  efPemi* 
nate,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  corrupted  with  every  vice  that  dc* 
bafes  humanity.  A  nation  in  its  infancy,  however  favagc,  is  ful^ 
ceptible  of  every  improvement ;  but  a  nadon  worn  out  with  age 
and  difeafe  is  fufceptible  of  no  improvement.  There  is  no  remedy, 
but  to  let  the  natives  die  out,  and  to  repcople  the  country  with 
better  men. 

I  fly  from  a  fcene  fo  difmal  to  one  that  will  give  no  pain.  Light 
IS  intended  by  our  Maker  for  a<5lion,  and  darknefi  far  re(L  hi 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  fliops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in 
the  morning :  at  prefent,  a  fhopkeeper  is  fcarce  awake  at  feven. 
The  King  of  France  dined  at  eight  in  the  mornings  and  retired  tt> 
his  bedchamber  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening ;  an  early  hour 
at  prefent  for  public  amufements.  The  Spaniards  adhere  to  an- 
cient cuftoms  *.  Their  King  to  this  day  dines  precifcly  at  noon, 
and  fups  no  left  precifely  at  nine  in  the  evening.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  i^dhionable  people  in  England  bTeak&iled  an: 
feven  in  the  morning,  and  dined  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Id  Elr- 
fabeth's  time,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  (Indents,  dined  at  eleven 
forenoon,  and  flipped  between  five  and  fix  afternoon.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  XL  four  in  the  afternocHi  was  the  appointed  hotBr 
for  ading  plays.  At  prefent,  even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour.  The 
King  of  Yeman,  the  greatefl  prince  in  Arabia  Fcelix,  dines  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  fups  at  five  after  noon,  and  goes  to  reft  at  eleven. 
From  this  fhort  fpecimen  it  appears,  that  the  occupations  of  ikf- 
light  commence  gradually  later  and  later ;  as  if  there  were  a  ten- 
dency in  polite  nations  of  converting  night  into  day,  and  day  ia« 
to  night.     Nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.     Light  difpofes  to 

*  Manners  and  faihioiis  feldom  change  where  women  are  locked  up. 

adlioBy 
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aflion,  darkncfs  to  reft :  The  diverfions  of  day  are  tDurnamcnts, 
tennis,  hunting,  racing,  and  fuch  like  adtive  exercifes :  the  di- 
verfions of  night  are  fedentary ;  plays,  cards,  converfation.  Balls 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  a(5live  in  dancing,  partly  fedentary 
in  converfing.  Formerly,  adlive  exercifes  prevailed  among  a  ro-» 
buft  and  plain  people :  the  milder  pleafures  of  fociety  prevail  as 
manners  refine.  Hence  it  is,  that  candle-light  amufements  are 
now  fafhionable  in  France,  and  in  other  polifhed  countries ;  and 
when  fuch  amufements  are  much  relifhed,  they  banifh  the  robull 
exercifes  of  the  fields  Balls,  1  conjecture,  were  formerly  more 
frequent  in  day-light :  at  prefent^  candle-light  is  their  favourite 
time :  the  adlive  part  is  at  that  time  equally  agreeable ;  and  the 
fedentary  part,  much  more  fo. 

Gaming  is  the  vice  of  idle  people.  Savages  are  addicted  to  ga» 
ming;  and  thofe  of  North  America  in  particular,  are  fond  to  dii^ 
tnuSUon  of  a  game  termed  the  platter.  A  Ic^g  gamefter  will  ftrip 
himfelf  to  the  ikin;  and  fbme  have  been  known  to  ftake  their  li« 
berty,  tho*  by  them  valued  above  all  other  bleffings*  Negroes  in 
the  flave-coaft  of  Guinea  will  ftake  their  wives,  their  children^ 
and  even  themfelves.  Tacitus  {a\  talking  of  gaming  among  the 
Germans,  fays,  ^  Eictremo  ac  noviilimQ  jadu,  de  libertate  et  de 
*^  corpore  contendant  *•''  The  Greeks  were  an  adtive  and  fpright* 
ly  people,  conftantly  engaged  in  war,  or  in  cultivating  the  fine 
arts.  They  had  no  leifure  for  gaming,  nor  any  knowledge  of  it. 
Happy  for  them  was  their  ignorance ;  for  no  other  vice  tends 
more  to  render  men  felfifh,  difhonrft,  and,  in  the  modifh  ftyle, 
diihonourable.  A  gamefter,  a  friend  to  no  man,  is  a  bitter  ene- 
my to  himfelf.  The  luxurious  of  the  prefent  age,  pais  every 
hour  in  gaming  that  can  be  fpared  from  fenfual  pleafure.     Idle* 


»  "  For  their  laft  throw  thej  ftake  their  libertj  znAlxk.*' 
{a)  De  moribus  Germanoniai»  e»  24. 


nefs 
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ncfs  is  their  excufe,  as  it  is  among  favages ;  and  they  would  in 
fovne  degree  be  excufable,  were  they  never  actuated  by  a  more 
difgraceful  motive. 

Writers  do  not  carefully  diftinguifli,  particular  cuftoms  From 
general  manjiiers.  Formerly,  women  were  not  admitted  upon  the 
ftage  in  France,  Italy,  or  England.  At  that  very  time,  none  but 
womci\  were  admitted  in  Spain.  From  that  fafhion  it  would  be 
rafli  to  infer,  that  women  have  more  liberty  in  Spain  than  in  the 
other  countries  mentioned ;  for  the  contrary  is  true.  In  Hindo* 
flan,  eftabhflied  cuftom  prompts  women  to  burn  themfelves  alive 
with  the  bodies  of  their  deceafei  hulbands;  but  from  that  iinga*. 
lar  cuftom,  it  would  be  a  falfe  inference,  that  the  Hindow  wo- 
men are  either  more  bold,  or  more  affedlionate  to  their  hulbands^ 
than  in  other  countries.  The  Polanders,  even  after  they  became 
Chi'iftians  iii  the  thirteenth  century,  adhered  to  the  cuftoms  of 
their  forefathers,  the  Sarmatians ;  the  killing,  for  example,  in- 
fants bom  deformed,  and  men  debihtated  by  age ;  which  would 
betoken  horrid  barbarity,  if  it  were  not  a  lingular  cuftom.  Ror 
man  Catholics  iijiagine,  that  there  is  no  religion  in  England  aor 
in  Holland,  becaufe,  from  a  fpirit  of  civil  liberty,  all  fecSls  are 
there  tolerated.  The  encouragement  given  to  affaflination  in  Ija-^ 
ly,  where  every  church  is  a  fan<Suary,  makes  ftrangers  rafhly  in* 
fer,  that  the  Italians  ai'e  all  aflaflins.  Writers  fometimes  fall  into 
ah  oppofite  miftake,  attributing  to  a  particular  nation,  ceirtaia 
manners  and  cuftoms  common  to  all  nations  in  one  or  other  pe- 
riod of  their  progrefs.  It  is  remarked  by  HeracUdes  Ponticus  as 
peculiar  to  the  Athamanes,  that  the  men  fed  the  flocks,  and  the 
women  cultivated  the  ground.  This  has  been  the  pradice  of  all 
nations,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  fliepherd-flate  to  that  of  hus- 
bandry ;  and  is  at  prefent  the  pradlice  among  American  fava- 
ges. The  fame  author  obferves  as  peculiar  to  the  Celtae  and  A- 
phitaei,  that  they  leave  their  doors  open  without  ha/ard  of  theft. 

But 
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But  that  praftice  is  common  among  all  favages  in  the  firfl  ftage 
of  fociety,  before  the  nfe  of  money  is  known. 

Hitherto  there  appears  as  great  uniformity  in  the  progrefs  of 
manners,  as  can  reafonably  be  expcded  among  fo  many  different 
nations.  There  is  one  exception,  extraordi  larv  indeed  if  true, 
which  is,  the  manners  of  the  Caledonians  defcrihcd  by  Offian, 
manners  fo  pure  and  refined  as  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  the  moft 
cidtivated  nations.  Such  manners  among  a  people  in  the  firfl 
ftage  of  fociety,  acquainted  with  no  arts  but  hunting  and  making 
war,  would,  I  acknowledge,  be  miraculous :  and  yet  to  fuppofe 
all  to  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  favage,  feems  little  lefs  miracu- 
lous. One,  at  firft  view,  will,  without  hefitation,  declare  the 
T^hole  a  pure  fidliion;  for  how  is  it  credible,  that  a  people,  rude 
at  prefent  and  illiterate,  were,  vH  the  irtfancy  of  their  fociety, 
highly  refined  in  fentiments  and  nuanners  ?  And  yet  upon  a  more 
accurate  infpeAion,  many  weighty  confideiTations  occur  to  balance 
Aat  opinion. 

From  a  thouiand  circuik%ftanc€6  it  appears,  that  the  w&rks  of 
Offian  are  not  a  lAt«  prodti^ion.  They  are  compofed  in  an  old 
dialedl  of  the  Celtic  tongue ;  and  as,  till  of  late,  they  were  knowrt 
only  in  the  highlaifikds  df  Scotland,  tfce  author  muft  have  been  a 
Catedoman.  The  trtnflator  {a)  faw  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky  xhe  firft 
four  books -of  the  poem  fingal^  written  in  a  lair  hand  on  vellum, 
and  bearing  date  in  the  year  1^403.  The  nam^  believe  that  poem 
to  be  very  ancient :  every  perfbn  has  pailages  of  it  by  heart,  tranf- 
mitted'by  ittcmory  fipom  their  fbfcfethers.  Their  dogs  bear  com- 
monly the  r)SitlM  of  Luath^  Bran^  &c.  mentioned  in  th^fe  poems, 
as  our  dogs  do  of  Pompey  and  Cdtfar  *.     Many  other  particulars 

might 

(«)  Mr  MacfxlurToo* 

•  In  ihc  Iflc  of  Sky,  tEc  mini  of  thJc  cafflc^  of  0utifcaicIi  upon  an  wuictcflibTc 
Vol.  I.  N  n  rock 
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might  be  mentioned ;  but  thefe  are  fufBcient  to  evince,  that  the 
work  muft  have  exifted  at  lead  three  or  four  centuries.  And  ta- 
king that  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  certain  confiderations  tending 
to  evince,  that  the  manners  defcribed  in  Oflian  were  Caledonian 
manners,  and  not  a  pure  fi(5lion.  And  after  perufing  with  atten- 
tion thefe  confiderations,  I  am  not  afraid  that  even  the  mofl  incre- 
dulous will  continue  altogether  unfhaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obfcrvation.  That  manners  are 
never  painted  to  the  life  by  any  one  to  whom  they  are  not  fanu- 
liar.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  outlines  of  imaginary  man- 
ners ;  but  to  fill  up  the  pidlurc  with  all  the  variety  of  tints  that 
manners  alTume  in  dilierent  fituations,  uniting  all  in  one  entire 
whole,  —  hie  labor y  hoc  opus  efi.  Yet  the  manners  here  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  invented,  are  delineated  in  a  variety  of  incidents,  of 
fentiments,  of  images,  and  of  allufions,  making  one  entire  pic- 
ture^ without  once  deviating  into  the  flighteft  incongruity.  Eve- 
ry fcene  in  OfGan  relates  to  hunting,  to  fighting,  and  to  love,  the 
fole  occupations  of  men  in  the  original  ftate  of  fociety :  there  is 
not  a  fingle  image,  fimile,  nor  allufion,  but  what  is  borrowed 
from  that  fbte,  without  a  jarring  circumftance.  Suppofing  all  to 
be  mere  invention,  is  it  not  amazing  to  find  no  mention  of  high- 
land clans^  nor  of  any  name  now  in  ufe?  Is  it  not  flill  more  a- 
mazing,  that  tliere  is  not  the  flighteft  hint  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, not  even  in  a  metaphor  or  allufion  ?  Is  it  not  equally  ama* 
zing,  that  in  a  work  where  deer's  flefh  is  frequently  mentioned^ 
and  a  curious  method  of  roafting  it,  there  fhould  not  be  a  word 
of  fifh  as  food,  which  is  fo  common  in  later  times  ?     Very  few 

rock  hanging  over  the  (ea,  are  ftill  vifible.  That  caftle,  as  vouched  by  tntditioD^ 
belonged  to  Cuchullin  Lord  of  that  Ifle,  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded  in  the  Poem 
of  Fmgal.  Upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  there  b  a  great  fione,  to  whicb^  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  fame  tradition^  his  dog  Luath  was  chained* 

highlanders 
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kighlanders  know  tliat  their  forefathers  did  not  eat  fifh ;  and  fup- 
pofifltg  it  to  be  known,  it  would  require  attention  more  than  hu^ 
man,  never  <Hice  to  mention  it.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  mo*^ 
dem  writer  could  be  {o  conftantly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to  men- 
tion corn,  nor  cattle  ?  In  a  fkory  fo  fcanty  of  poetical  images,  the 
fedentary  life  of  a  ihepherd,  and  the  induftry  of  a  hufbandman, 
would  make  a  capital  figure :  the  cloven  foot  would  fomewhmre 
appear.  And  yet  in  all  the  works  of  Offian,  there  is  no  mention 
of  agriculture ;  and  but  a  flight  hint  of  a  herd  of  cattle  in  one  or 
two  allufions.  I  willingly  give  all  advantages  to  the  unbeliever : 
Suppofing  the  author  of  OfBan  to  be  a  late  writer,  embellifhed 
with  every  refinement  of  modern  education  ;  yet  even  upon  that 
fuppofition  he  is  a  miracle,  far  from  being  equalled  by  any  other 
author  ancient  or  modem. 

But  difficulties  multiply,  when  it  is  taken  into  the  account^  that 
the  poems  of  Oflian  have  exifled  three  or  four  centuries  at  leaft. 
Our  highlanders  at  prefent  are  rude  and  illiterate;  and  were  in 
fa£t  little  better  than  lavages  at  the  period  mentioned.  Now  to 
hold  the  manners  defcribed  in  that  work  to  be  imaginary,  is  in 
efiedl  to  hold,  that  they  were  invented  by  a  highland  favage,  ac- 
quainted with  the  rude  manners  of  his  country,  but  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  every  other  fyftem  of  manners.  From  what  fource 
did  he  draw  the  refined  manners  fo  delicioufly  painted  by  him  ? 
Suppofing  him  to  have  been  a  traveller,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
flighteft  hint,  the  manners  at  that  period  of  France,  of  Italy,  and 
of  other  neighbouring  nations,  were  little  lefs  barbarous  than 
thofe  of  his  own  country.  I  can  difcover  no  fource  other  than  di*^ 
redl  infpiration.  In  a  word,  whoever  ferioufly  believes  the  man-' 
ners  of  Oflian  to  be  fidlitious,  may  well  fay,  with  the  religious  en- 
thufiaft.  Credo  quia  intpoJjSbilc  ejl:  "I  believe  it  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
'\  fible." 

But  further :  The  uncommon  talents  of  the  author  of  this  work 

N  n  2  will 
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will  cheerfully  be  acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  taftc :  he  ccr-^ 
tainly  w^as  a  great  mafler  in  his  way.  Now,  whether  the  worlc 
be  late,  or  compofed  four  centuries  ago,  a  man  of  fuch  talents  la*- 
venting  a  hiftorical  fable,  and  laying  the  fcene  of  adlion  among^ 
fevages  in  the  hunter-ftate,  would  naturally  frame  a  fyftem  p£r 
maioners  the  bcft  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  that  ftate.  What  thew 
could  tenipt  him  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  manners  fo  oppofite  to  aay 
notion  he  could  frame  of  favage  manners  ?  The  abfurdity  is  foi 
grofs,  that  we  are  forced,  however  reludlantly,  to  believe,  that 
thefe  manners  are  not  fidlitious,  but  in  reality  the  manners  of  his. 
country,  coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little  heightened,  according'  t» 
the  pfivilege  of  an  epic  poet.  And  once  admitting  that  fsu^  therr 
can  be  no  hefitation  in  afcribing  the  w^ork  to  Oilian,  fon  of  Fia^ 
gal,  whofe  name  it  bears  :  we  have  no  better  evidence  for  the  aa*- 
thors  of  feveral  Greek  and  Roman  books.  Upon  the  fame  evi- 
dence we  muft  believe,  that  Offian  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Wjbo^ 
peror  Caracalla,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made  under  the  de^ 
fignation  of  Caracul  the  Great  King ;  at  which  period  the  fhepheidr^ 
flate  was  fcarce  known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbandry  not  at  alt 
Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  there  were  flocks; 
and  herds  in  that  country,  and  fome  fort  of  agriculture,  a  poet. 
of  genius,  fuch  as  Oflian  imdoubtcdly  was,  would  have  drawnirams 
tliefe  his  fineft  images. 

The  foregoing  confiderations,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  not  ^E 
to  convert  the  moft  incredulous,  were  it  not  for  a  confequcnce  ex-?- 
tremcly  improbable,  tliat  a  people,  little  better  at  prefent  than  la- 
vages, were  in  their  primitive  hunter-ftate  highly  refined.;  for 
fuch  Oinan  defcribes  them.  And  yet  it  is  not  lefs  improbable 
tliat  fuch  manners  fhould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  highland. 
bard.  Let  a  man  chufe  cither  fide,  the  difficulty  cannot  be  folved^ 
but  by  a  miracle.  What  ihall  we  conclude  upon  the  whole  ?  for; 
tlie  mind  cannot  for  ever  remain  in  fufpenfe*     As  dry  reafbning 

has 
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has  kft  us  in  a  dilemma,  tafte  perhaps  and  feeling  may  extricate 
us.  May  not  the  cafe  be  here  as  in  real  painting  ?  A  portrait 
drawn  from  fancy  may  refemblc  the  human  vifage ;  but  fuch  pe- 
culiarity of  countenance  and  expreflion  as  ferves  to  diftinguilh  a 
certain  perfon  from  every  other,  is  always  wanting.  Prefcnt  a 
portrait  to  a  man  of  tafte,  and  he  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  fay,  whe- 
ther it  be  copied  from  tiie  life,  or  be  the  produ<5l  of  fancy.  If 
Oflian  paint  from  fancy,  the  cloven  foot  will  appear :  but  if  his 
portraits  be  complete,  fo  as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity  of  cha- 
raider,  why  fliould  we  doubt  of  their  being  copied  from  life? 
in  that  view,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful,  will  not  think  his  time 
Arown  away  in  examining  fome  of  Oflian's  ftriking  pictures.  I 
fee  not  another  refource^  ** 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Oilian  as  the  ruling  paflion  of  his 
countrymen  the  Caledonians.  Warriors  are  every  where  defcri- 
bcd,  as  efteeming  it  their  chief  happinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the 
fimgs  of  the  bards :  that  feature  is  never  wanting  in  any  of  Oflian's 
heroes.  Take  the  following  inftances.  "  King  of  the  roaring 
•*  Strumon,  faid  the  rifing  joy  of  Fingal,  do  I  behold  thee  in* 
•*  arms  after  thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  hath  Morni  Ihone* 
^  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun,  when  he  difperfes 
the  ftonns  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields. 
But  why  didft  tliou  not  ^  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in 
the  fang:  the  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of 
"  mighty  Momi  {a).  Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  fouf 
"  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high :  my  fteps  are  difordered  ;  and 
"  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  toward  the  foe^ 
**  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft. 
**  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the  fjiear  ? 
^  How  v/ould  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we  fliould  rufli  on  the  foe!*. 


{a)  L;iiJimoQ. 

•*  Our- 
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"  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the  fong,  and  our  fteps  be  (lately 
"  in  the  eye  of  the  brave  *  {aj^ 

That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is  a  confblation  in  every 
diftrefs :  "  Can-il,  faid  the  King  in  fecret,  the  ftrength  of  Cu- 
**  chullin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are  paft ;  and 
"  no  morning  of  mine  fhall  arife.  They  Ihall  feek  me  at  Temora, 
"  but  I  Ihall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and 
**  fay.  Where  is  Tura's  chief?  But  my  name  is  renowned,  my 
"  fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  0  lei 
**  mc  die  as  Cuchullin  died :  renoiun  clothed  him  like  a  robe ;  and  the 
"  light  of  his  fame  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide  j  and 
"  lay  Cuchullin  below  that  oak.  Place  the  fhield  of  Gaithbat  near, 
"  that  they  may  behold  me  amid  the  arms  of  my  fathers  (A)/* 
Fingal  fpeaks:  "  UUin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  fliip  of  the  King, 
Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep. 
We  Ihall  fight  in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days 
of  my  years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My 
*'  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  receive  their  gray-hair'd  fon. 
But,  Trenmor  !  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fliall 
rife :  in  fame  £hall  my  days  end,  as  my  years  begim  :  my  life 
fhall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to  other  times  (^)."     Oflian  fpeaks : 


*  Love  of  fame  is  a  laudable  paiSon,  which  every  man  va^s  himfelf  upon. 
Fame  in  war  is  acquired  by  courage  and  candour,  which  are  efteemed  by  all :  it  it 
not  acquired  by  fighting  for  fpoil,  becaufe  avarice  is  defpifed  by  all.  The  fpoils  of 
an  enemy  were  difplay'd  at  a  Roman  triumph,  not  for  their  own  fake,  but  as  a 
mark  of  viftory.  When  nations  at  war  degenerate  from  love  of  fame  to  love  of 
gain,  ftratagem,  deceit^  breach  of  faith,  and  every  fort  of  immorality,  are  liever* 
failing  confequences* 

(a)  Lathmon. 

(h)  The  death  of  Cuchullin. 

[c)  Temora. 
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"  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  !  ftood  the  ftrength  of  car-borne 
"  Ofcar  *  !  Fingal  hiinfelf  pafled  away,  and  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
"  thcrs  forgot  his  fteps.  And  fhalt  thou  remain,  aged  bard,  when 
"  the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  Ihall  remain  ;  and  grow 
"  like  the  oak  of  Morven,  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  ftorm, 
**  and  rejoiceth  in  the  courfe  of  the  wind  {a).'' 

The  chief  caufe  of  afflidUon  when  a  young  man  is  cut  off  In 
battle,  is  his  not  having  received  his  fame  :  "  And  fell  the  fwifteft 
"  in  the  race,  faid  the  King,  the  firft  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou 
**  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me;  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But 
**  fleep  thou  ibftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fhall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon 
"  fhall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
**  fcen.  The  bards  vrill  tell  of  Fingal's  name  :  the  ftones  will  talk 
•*  of  me.  But,  Ryno !  thou  art  low  indeed,  thou  haft  not  re^ 
**  ceived  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno ;  tell  what 
"  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewell  thou-  firft  in  every  field. 
"  No  more  fhall  I  diredt  thy  dart.     Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair ; 

*•  I  behold  thee  not. Farewell  (*).**    **  Calthon  rufhed  into  die 

**  ftream :  I  bounded  forward  on  my  fpear :  Teutha*s  race  fell 
**  before  us  :  night  came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a 
rock,  amidft  an  aged  wood :  the  rage  of  his  bofbm  burned  a- 
gainft  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  ftood  in  his  grief  j 
**  he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  j  Colmar  flain  in  youth,  before 
"  his  fame  arofe  (f)." 

•  Several  of  Qffian*s  heroes  are  described  as  fighting  in  cars.  The  Britons  in 
general  fought  in  that  manner.  Britanni  dimicant  non  equitatu  modo,  aut  pedite^ 
▼enun  ct  bigis  et  curribus.  Pcmponius  Mela,  L  3«—  [//i  Englijb  thus :  **  The  Bri*^ 
"  tons  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alfo  with  cars  and  chariots.*^ 

(a)  Berrathon. 

(b)  Fingal. 

{f)  Calthon  and  Colmar. 
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Lamentation  for  lofs  of  fame,  CuchuUin  fpeaks  :  "  But,  O  ye 
ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
more  !  be  ye  the  companions  of  CuchuUin,  and  talk  to  him  in 
the  cave  of  his  ibrrow.  For  never  more  fhall  I  be  renowned 
among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has 
fhone ;  like  a  mill  that  fled  away  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning 
came,  and  brightened  the  Ihaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Counal,  Calk 
of  arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighs  Ihall  be  on 
Cromla's  wind,  till  my  footftcps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou 
white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for, 
vanquifhed,  never  will  I  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of 
Dunfcaich  {a).'' 

Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  acStions,  which  go  hand  in  hand  wirk 
elevated  fentiments :  of  the  former  there  are  examples  in  cvtepf 
page;  of  the  latter  take  the  following  examples.  ^^  And  let 
him  come,  replied  the  King.  I  love  a  foe  like  C^thmor :  his 
fold  is  great ;  his  arm  ftrong ;  and  his  battles  ^U  ^  fame. 
But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers. round  the  mairfhy 
lake,  which  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds-  meet  it 
there  (^)."  Offian  fpeaks :  "  But  let'  us  fly,  fon  of  Momi; 
Lathmon  defcends  the  hill.  Then,  let  our  fteps  be  flow,  replied 
die  fair-hair  d  Gaul,  left  the  foe  fay  with  a  fxnile.  Behold  the 
warriors  of  night :  they  are  like  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs ; 
but  they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the  Eaft  (c )."  **  Soa  of 
the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  fhall  my  hoft  defcend !  They 
are  but  two,  and  fhall  a  thoufand  lift  their' fteel!  Niiab-VKofuld 
moiurn  in  his  hall  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon's  fsimc :  his 
eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feer  ap- 

{a)  Finga!. 
(/')  Lathmon. 
(r)  Lathmon. 
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•*  proached.  Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  fon  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold 
**  the  (lately  fteps  of  Offian.  His  fame  is  worthy  of  my  fteel ; 
**  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon  {a).'*  "  Fingal  does  not  delight  in 
battle,  tho'  his  arm  is  ftrong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of 
the  haughty  :  the,  lightning  of  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in 
arms.  The  battle  comes  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  j 
the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  and  I  at  laft  mud 
**  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure 
of  my  foul  fhall  be  one  ftream  of  light  (A)/'  **  I  raifed  my  voice 
for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged 
**  Crothar  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He  fearched 
for  the  wound  of  liis  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft :  joy  rofe 
in  the  face  of  the  aged :  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian  :  King  of 
fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen  without  his  fame :  the  young 
warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his 
ftrength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  re- 
**  nown  is  heard :  their  memory  fhall  be  honoured  in  the  fong  ; 
**  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls  {c)'*  "  Cuchullin  kindled  at 
•*  the  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  was 
•*  on  the  fword  of  his  fethers  :  his  red-rolling  eye  on  the  foe.  He 
**  thrice  attempted  to  rufti  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  ftop 
**  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mift,  he  faid,  Fingal  fubdues  the 
**  foe :  feek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  King  (^)." 

The  pictures  that  Offian  draws  of  his  countrymen  are  no  left 
remarkable  for  tender  fcntiments,  than  for  elevation.  Parental  af- 
fection is  finely  touched  in  the  following  paflage.    "  Son  of  Com* 

(tf)  Lathmon. 
Xfj  Lathmon. 
{c)  Croma. 
{d)  Fingal. 

Vol.  I.  O  o  **  hal, 
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hal,  replied  tlie  chief,  the  flrength  of  Momi's  arm  has  failed. 
I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of  my  yotith,  but  it  remains  in  its 
place  :  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  Ihort  erf  the  mark  ;  and  I 
feel  the  weight  of  my  Ihicld.  We  decay  like  the  graft  of  the 
mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fbn,  O 
I'ingal !  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  adlions  of  Momi's  youth; 
but  his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againfl  the  foe,  neither  has 
his  fame  bcgim.  1  come  with  him  to  battle,  to  diredl  his  arm, 
I; IS  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hoar  of  my 
departure,  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the- 
people,  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay,  Behold  the  father  of 
(Jaul  {a) !"  And  no  lefs  finely  touclied  is  grief  for  the  io&  of 
childi'en:  "  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  lliield :  we  law  his 
blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  the  face  of  every  hero : 
each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The  King  ftrovc  to  hide  his 
tears.  He  bends  his  head  over  his  fdn ;  and  his  words  are 
mixed  with  fighs.  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midfl  of 
thy  courfe  !  The  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee.  I  fee  thy 
coming  battles  :  I  behold  the  battles  that  ought  to  come,  but 
they  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  fhall  joy  dwell  at  SeT- 
ma  ?  when  fliall  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  ?  My  Ions 
fall  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the  laft  of  his  race.  The  fame  I 
have  received  fhall  pafs  away:  my  age  Ihall  be  without  friends. 
1  Ihall  fit  like  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall :  nor  fhall  I  expedl  the  re- 
turn of  a  fon  with  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Mor^* 
ven  ;  never  more  will  Ofcar  rife  (*).**  Crothar  fpeaks.  **  Son 
of  Fingal !  dofl  thou  not  behold  the  darknefs  of  Crothar*s  hall 
of  fliells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  feafl,  when  my  people 
hved.    I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  flrangers,  when  itiy  fbn 


{a)  Lathmon. 
{h)  Tcmora. 
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^^  fhone  in  the  hall.  But,  Offian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and 
**  left  no  ftrcak  of  light  behind.   He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  tlie 

**  battles  of  his  fether. Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grafly  Tromlo, 

**  heard  that  my  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard,  that  my  arms  were 
^*  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  tlie  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  to- 
^^  ward  Croma  ;  my  people  fell  before  hitn.  I  took  my  arms  in 
the  hall ;  but  what  could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fteps  were 
uioequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wilhed  for  the  days  that  were 
paft,  days  wherein  I  fought  and  won  in  die  field  of  blood.  My 
fon  returned  from  the  chacc,  the  fair-hair  d  Fovar-gormo.  He 
^*  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But 
**  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his 
eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  fatherj  and  his  figh 
arofe.  •  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft  no  fon ; 
is  it  for  the  weakncfs  of  Foyar-gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs-  a- 
fife  ?  - 1  begin,  my  father,  to  fisel  the  ftrength  g£  my  arm  ;  I 
have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow. 
Let  me  meet  this  Rothmar  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  mc 
meet  him,  O  my  father ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul.  And 
**  thou  flialt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But 
let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy 
feet  at  thy  return ;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  feir-hair*d 
Fovar-gormo!-— —  He  went,  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  The  foe 
**  advances  toward  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all 
**  his  pointed  fpears  (^^).'* 

The  following  fentiments  about  the  fliortncfs  of  human  life  are 
]>athetic.  "  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  filence  in  the  houfe 
**  of  her  fathers.     Raife  the  fong  of  mourning  over  the  ftrangers. 

One  day  we  muft  fall ;  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us. 

Why  doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  !     Thou 

(tf)  Croma. 

O  o  2  '^  lookcft 
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**  lookeft  from  thy  towers  to  day  :  foon  will  the  blaft  of  the  deferC 
"  come.  It  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiftles  over  thy  half- 
**  worn  fhield  {aj^  **  How  long  fliall  we  weep  on  Lena,  or  pour 
*'  our  tears  in  Ullin  !  The  mighty  will  not  return  j  nor  Ofcar  rile 
*'  in  his  ftrength  :  the  valiant  muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more 
**  known.  Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the 
^^  times  of  old  !  They  are  fet,  like  ftars  that  have  fhone  :  we  only 
"  hear  the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  iil- 
"  their  day,  and  the  terror  of  other  timesi  Thus  fhall  we  pais,. 
"  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned 
**  while  we  may ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  lafl 
**  beams- of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft  (A)." 

In  Homer's  time^  heroes  were  greedy  of  plunder ;  and,  like^ 
robbers,  were  much  difpofed  to  infult  a  vanquiftied  foe.  Accor- 
ding to  OffiaUy  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  no  idea  of  plunder : 
and  as  they  fought  for  fame  only,  their  humanity  overflowed  to* 
the  vanquiflied.-  American  favages,  it  is  true,  are  not  addided  to* 
plunder,  and  are  ready  to  beftow  on  the  firft  comer  what  trifleff 
they  force  from  the  enemy.  But  they  have  no  notion  of  a  pitched 
battle,  nor  of  fingle  combat ;  on  the  contrary,  they  value  them-^ 
felves  upon  flaughtering  their  enemies  by  furprife,.  without  rilk-* 
ing  their  own  fweet  perfons.  Agreeable  to  the  magnanimous  cha^ 
radler  given  by  Oflian  of  his  countrymen,  -we  find  humanitT" 
blended  with  courage  in  all  tlieir  adlions.  "  Fingal  pitied  the* 
**  white-armed  maid :  he  ftayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear 
*'  was  in  the  eye  of  the  King;  as  bending  forward  he  fpoke :: 
*'  King  of  ftreamy  Sora,  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal :  it  was  ne»- 
*'  ver  ftaincd  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquiflied  ;  it  never  pierced- 
a  fallen  foe.    Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  wateiB^  o£ 

{a)  Carthon. 
(*)  Temora, 
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"  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  (hould'ft  thou 
**  fall  in  thy  youth.  King  of  ftreamy  Sora  {a) !"  Fingal  fpeaks  : 
•*  Son  of  my  ftrength,  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal :  go  to 
"  Teutha's  mighty  ftream,  and  fave  the  car-bomc  Colmar.  Let 
•*  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale ;  that  my  foul 
•*  may  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fa- 
•*  thers.  Oflian  !  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle,  but  mild  where  the 
•*  foes  are  low.  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon ;  and  be 
•*  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to  my  hall, 
•*  my  eyes  behold  them  not ;  but  my  arm  is"  ftretched  forth  to 
•*  the  unhappy,  my  fword  defends  the  weak  (A)."  **  O  Ofcar ! 
•*  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm,  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a 
•*  ftream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like  the 
"  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  afk  thy  aid.  Never 
**  fearch  for  the  battle,  nor  Ihun  it  when  it  comes.  So  Trenmor 
•*  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm 
•*  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured ;  and  the  weak  refted  behind  the 
•*  lightning  of  my  fteel  (r)." 

Humanity  to  the  vanquiflied  is  difplayM  in  the  following  paf^ 
lages.  After  defeating  in  battle  Swaran  King  of  Lochlin,  Fingal 
fays,  "  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  foothe  my  foul 
•*  after  battle,  that  my  car  may  forget  the  noife  of  arms.  And 
•*  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  King  of  Lochlin  : 
•'  he  muft  depart  from  us  with  joy  :  none  ever  went  fad  from 
Fingal.  Ofcar,  the  lighming  of  my  fword  is  againft  the  ftrong ; 
but  peaceful  it  hangs  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in 
battle  {jy     "  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword,  and  the  fons  of 

(tf)  Carrie- thura. 
{h)  Calthon  and  Colmal. 
(r)  Fingal,  book  3. 
{J)  Fingal,  buck  6* 
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^*  BerratUon  fled.  It  was  then  I  faw  liim  in  his  beauty,  and  the 
^'  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree,  I  fiiid,  with 
"  all  thy  budding  beauties  round  thee.  The  winds  come  fix>m 
"  the  dcfert,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves.  Lovely  art 
*'  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car-borne  Lathmor  {a)  J" 

After  the  fcenes  above  exhil)itcd,  it  will  not  be  thought  that  Of- 
fian  deviates  from  the  manners  reprefented  by  him,  in  defcribing 
the  hofpitality  of  his  chieftains  :    "  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy  on 
**  the  coaft,    and  we  thought  that  the  mighty  Cathmor  came; 
"  Cathmor,  the  friend  of  ftrangers,  the  brother  of  red-hair'dCairr 
**  bar.      But  their  fouls  were   not  the  fame ;    for  the  light   of 
"  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.     His  towers  rofe  on 
**  the  banks  of  Atha :  feven  paths  led  to  his  hali :  feven  chiefs 
''  flood  on  thefe  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the  feaft.     But 
*^  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife  (^).'* 
**  Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.     The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall. 
The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed  :  his  feaft  was  always 
fpread.     The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came,  and  blefled  the  gene- 
*'  rous  chief  of  Clutha.     Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the 
harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful.     Dunthal- 
mo  came  in  his  pride,  and  ruflied  into  combat  with  Rathmor. 
"  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame.     The  rage  of  Dunthalmo  rpfe: 
*'  he  caxne  by  night  with  his  warriors  ;  and  the  mighty  Rathmor 
"  fell :  he  fell  in  his  hall,  where  his  feaft  had  been  often  fpread 
"  for  ftrangers  {c).'^     It  feems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  of 
his  chieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only,  to  feaft  even  their  enemies 
before  a  battle.     CuchulUn,  after  the  firft  day's  engagement  with 
Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin  or  Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carril,  one  of 

(d)  Berrathoa. 

(b)  Tcmora. 

{c)  Calthon  and  Colmal. 
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his  bards,  "  Is  this  feaft  fpread  for  me  alone,  and  the  jKing  of 
**  Lochlin  on  Ullin*s  Ihorc ;  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and 
founding  halk  of  his  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times,  and 
carry  my  words  to  Swaran  ;  tell  him  from  the  roaring  of  wa- 
ters, that  CuchulUn  gives  his  feaft.  Here  let  him  liften  to  the 
"  found  of  my  groves  amid  the  clouds  of  night :  for  cold  and 
"  bleak  the  bluftering  winds  ru(h  over  the  foam  of  his  feas-  Here 
"  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the  fongs  of  he- 
"  roes  («)/*  The  Scandinavian  King,  lefs  poliilied,  rcfufed  the.  in- 
vitation. Cairbar  fpeaks :  **  Spread  the  feaft  on  Lena,  and.  let 
**  my  hundred  bards  attends  And  thou,  red-haired  Qlla,  take  the 
**  harp  of  the  King.  Go  to  Ofcar,  King  of  fwords,  and  bid  Lim 
**  to  our  feaft.  To-day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong  ;  to-morrow 
•*  break  the  fpears  (^)."  ^^  OUa  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  vvent 
**  to  Cairbar  s  feaft:.  Three  hundred  Iveroes  attend  the  chief,  and 
*'  the  clang  of  tlieir  arms  is  terrible.  The  gray  dog^  bound  on 
*'  tlic  heath,  and  their  howling  is  frequent.  lingal  faw  the  de- 
^  parture  of  the  liero  :  the  foul  of  the  King  was  fad.  He  dreads 
"  the  gloomy  Cairbar  :  but  who  of  the  race  of  Trenmor  fears  the 
''  foe[c)V' 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an  infamous  vice.  Speak- 
ing of  the  bards,  "Cairbar  feared,  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  th^ 
**  bards,  tho'  his  foid  was  dark ;  but  he  clofed  us  in  the  midft  of 
*'  darknefs.  Three  day&  we  pined  alone :  on  the  fourth  the  noble 
**  Cathmor  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and  turned 
**  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of  Atha,  he  faid,  ho\y 
**  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  die 
**  del'crt,  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.     But  thou  art  the  brother 

{a)  Fingal,  book  i, 
(h)  Tcmora. 
(<)  Tcmora. 
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of  C^thmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles.  Cathmor*s  foul  is 
not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war.  The  light  of  my  bo- 
fom  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds.  The  bards  will  not  fing  of  my 
renown :  they  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for 
gloomy  Cairbair :  they  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence,  and 
my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  loofe  the  bards ;  they  are 
**  the  fons  of  other  times :  their  voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages 
"  when  the  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  (a).''  "  UUin  rais'd  his 
*'  white  fails :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on 
**  the  waves  toward  Selma's  walls.  The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Lena: 
an  hxmdred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar ;  but  no  fong  is 
raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  We 
remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac ;  and  what  could  we  fay  in  Cair- 
bar's  praife  {b)'* 
Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefented  more  to  the  life  by  a 
Tacitus  nor  a  Shakefpear.  Such  painting  fe  above  the  reach  of 
pure  invention,  and  muft  be  the  work  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 

One  may  difcover  the  manners  of  a  nation  fi-om  the  figure  their 
women  make.  Among  favages,  women  are  treated  Uke  flaves ; 
and  they  acquire  not  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the  fex,  till  man- 
ners be  confiderably  refined.  According  to  the  manners  above 
defcribed,  women  ought  to  have  made  a  confiderable  figure  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Caledonians.  Let  us  examine  Offian  upon  that 
fubje(5l,  in  order  to  judge  whether  he  carries  on  the  fame  tone  of 
manners  to  every  particular.  That  women  were  highly  regarded, 
appears  from  the  following  paflages.  "  Daughter  of  the  hand  olF 
"  fnow !  I  was  not  fo  mournful  and  blind,  I  was  not  fo  dark  ani 
**  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me,  Everallin  with  the  dark- 
*'  brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed  love  of  Cormac.     A  thoufand 
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heroes  fought  the  maid,  fhe  denied  her  love  to  a  thouiand ;  the 
fbns  of  the  fword  were  defpifed ;  fcx*  graceful  in  her  eyes  was 
"  OiIian«     I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge ;  twelve 
**  of  my  people  were  there,  fons  of  the  ftreamy  Morven.     We 
"  came  to  Branno  friend  of  ftrangers,  Branno  of  the  founding 
"  maih — From  whence,  he  (aid,  are  die  arms  of  ftcel  ?     Not  ea- 
fy  to  win  is  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin. 
**  But  bkft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that 
**  waits  thee.     Tho'  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
**  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame !     Then  he  opened  the  hall 
**  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired  Evcrallin.     Joy  kindled  in  our 
"  breads  of  fteel,  and  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno  (a)."     "  Now 
**  Connal,  on  Cromla*s  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the  chief  of  the  noble 
car.     Why  that  gloom,  fi>n  of  Semo?     Our  friends  are  the 
mighty  in  battle.     And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior !  many 
were  the  deaths  of  thy  (led.     Often  has  Bragda  met  thee  with 
blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy ;  often  has  fhc  met  her  hero  returning 
**  in  the  midil  of-the  valiant,  when  his  fword  was  red  with  flaugh- 
^^  ter,  and  his  foes  filcnt  in  the  field  of  die  tomb.     Pleaiant  to  her 
ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  adlions  rofe  in  the  fong  {b).'^ 
But,  King  of  Morven,  if  I  (hall  fall,  as  one  time  the  warrior 
mud  fall,  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  great- 
**  eft  on  Lena.     And  fend  over  the  dark-blue  wave  the  fword  of 
•*  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  Ihs  love ;  that  fhe  may  {how  it  to  her  fon, 
"  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  vnr  (^)."     **  I  lifted  my  eyes 
to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Semo. — Sad  and  flow 
he  retired  frx>m  his  hill  toward  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.    lie 

(41)  Tingal,  book  4. 
(t)  Fbgal,  book  5. 
(c)  FtDgal,  book  5, 
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"  faw  Fingal  viclorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun 
is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They 
funk  behind  the  hill,  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night,  when 
winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming  heath 
"  refounds.  Befide  a  (bream  of  roaring  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a 
"  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufhing  winds  echo  a- 
"  gainft  its  fides.  There  rcfts  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of 
*'  generous  Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft;  and 
"  the  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  liis 
**  fame,  tliat  fled  like  the  mift  of  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too 
*'  far  remote  to  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy 
bright  form  in  his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the 
lonely  fun-beam  of  Dimfcaich  (f/).'*  "  Oflian  King  of  fwords, 
replied  the  bard,  thou  beft  raifeft  the  fong.  Long  haft  thoii 
been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have  I 
touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Everallin.  Thou,  too,  haft  often 
accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  ftiells.  And  ofiien 
amidft  our  voices  was  heard  the  mildeft  EveralUn.  One  day 
flie  fung  of  Cqrmac's  fall,  tlie  youth  that  died  for  her  love.  I 
faw  the  tears  on  her  check,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men. 
Her  foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy,  tho*  flie  loved  him  not. 
How  fiiir  among  a  thovifand  maids,  was  tlie  daughter  of  the 
generous  Br  anno  {b)''  ''  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied 
the  great  Cleflammor,  I  came  in  my  bounding  fliip  to  Balclu- 
tlia's  walls  of  towers.  The  winds  had  roared  behind  my  iails 
and  Clutha's  ftrcams  received  my  dark-bofomed  veflel.  Three 
days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw  that  beam  oF 
light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the  fliell  went  round,  and  the 
aged  hero  gave  the  fair.     Her  breafts  were  like  foam  on  the 

{a)  Fing.il,  look  ^. 
(/O  Fi  .'^.  1,  b  ok  ;. 
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**  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light :  her  hair  was  dark  as  the 
**  raven's  wing:  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild.  My  love  for 
*-  Moina  was  great:  and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy  (^).*'  **  The 
"  fame  of  Offian  (hall  rife :  his  deeds  fhall  be  like  his  father  s. 
"  Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms,  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  rufh  to  battle. 
**  Gaul,  if  thou  flialt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  Ever- 
**  allin  that  I  fell  with  fame :  carry  the  fword  to  Branno's  daugh- 
**  ter :  let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall 
"  arife  {b)r 

Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure:  and  well  it  may; 
for  in  Oflian's  poems  it  breathes  every  thing  fweet,  tender,  and  e- 
levated.  **  On  Lubar's  graffy  banks  they  fought;  and  Grudar 
fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  echoing  Tura, 
where  Braflblis,  fairefl  of  his  fifters,  all  alone  raifed  the  fong 
of  grief.  She  fung  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fe- 
**  cret  foul :  fhe  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood ;  but  flill  flie 
"  hoped  his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as 
"  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night :  her  voice  was  fofter  tlian 
**  the  harp,  to  raiffe  the  fong  of  grief:  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Grudar, 
"  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his; — when  wilt  thou  come  in 
"  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war?  Take,  BraflTolis,  Cair- 
bar faid,  take  this  fhield  of  blood :  fix  it  on  high  within  my 
"  hall,  tlie  armour  of  my  foe.  Her  foft  heart  beat  againft 
"  her  fide :  diftracled,  pale,  fhe  flew,  and  found  her  youth  in  his 
•*  blood. — She  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refls  their  duft, 
"  CuchuUin;  and  thefe  two  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their 
"  tombs,  wilh  tp  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  BrafTolis  on  the  plain, 
**  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.    The  bard  fhall  preferve  their  names, 

{a)  Carthon. 
{k)  Lathmon. 
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and  repeat  them  to  future  times  (/z)."  **  Pleafant  is  thy  voice, 
O  Girril,  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin ;  and  lovely  are  the 
"  words  of  other  times:  they  are  like  the  calm  fhower  of  fpring, 
**  when  ihe  fun  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over 
"  the  liill.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely  fun- 
"  beam  of  Dunfcaich  :  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragcla,  whom 
"  I  left  in  the  ifle  of  mift,  the  fpoiife  of  Semo*s  fon. — Doft  thou 
"  raile  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ? 
**  the  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  will  deceive 
*'  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  my  love,  for  it  is  night,  and  the 
"  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair:  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and 
"  think  of  times  that  are  paft ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  ftorm 
"  of  war  ceafe. — O  Connal,  fpeak  of  war  and  arms,  and  fend 
her  from  my  mind ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the  white- 
bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  {b)^  Malvina  fpeaks.  "  But 
thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty  Offian. 
My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  my  tears  defcend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar, 
with  all  my  branches  round  me ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a 
blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low :  the  fpring 
returned  with  its  fliowers,  but  of  me  not  a  leaf  fpning.  The 
virgins  faw  me  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of 
joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina,  and  the  virgins 
beheld  my  grief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid,  thou  firfl  of 
**  the  maids  of  Lutha?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  mom* 
ing,  and  ftately  in  thy  fight  {c)  ?"  "  Fingal  came  in  his  mild- 
nefs,  rejoicing  in  fecrct  over  the  adlions  of  his  fbn.  Momi's 
face  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faint- 

{a)  Fingal,  book.  i. 
(b)  Fingal,  book.  i. 
{c)  Croma, 
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**  ly  throiigli  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and 
**  fat  round  the  feaft  of  (hells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came  into 
•*  our  preience,  and  the  mildly-bluftiing  Everallin.  Her  dark 
*'  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on  Of- 
**  fian.  She  touches  the  harp  of  mufic,  and  we  blefs  the  daugh- 
"  tcr  of  Branno  (^)." 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of  their  women,  and  thought 
as  meanly  of  them  as  favages  commonly  do,  it  could  never  have 
entered  the  imagination  of  Offian,  to  afcribe  to  them  thofe  num- 
berlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fex,  and  render  many  of  them 
objci5ls  of  pure  and  elevated  affcifliom  Without  the  aid  of  infpi- 
ration,  fuch  refined  manners  could  never  have  been  conceived  by 
a  favage.  I  fay  more :  Suppofing  a  favage  to  have  been  divinely 
infpircd,  mailers  fo  inconfiftent  with  their  own,  would  not  have 
been  relifhed,  nor  even  comprehended,  by  his  countrymen.  And 
yet  that  they  were  highly  relilhed  is  certain,  having  been  xini- 
verfally  difFufed  among  all  ranks,  and  preferved  for  many  ages 
by  memory  alone,  without  writing.  Here  the  argument  men- 
tioned above  ftrikes  with  double  force,  to  evince,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Caledonians  muft  have  been  really  fuch  as  Oflian  de- 
fcribes. 

Catharina  Alcxowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  promoted  affemblics 
of  men  and  women,  as  a  means  to  polifli  the  manners  of  her  fub- 
jc<5ts.  And  in  order  to  preferve  decency  in  fuch  af!emblies,  fhe 
publifhed  a  body  of  regulations,  of  which  the  following  arc  a  fpe- 
cimen.  *'  Ladies  who  play  at  forfeitures,  queftions  and  com- 
**  mands,  &c.  (hall  not  be  noify  nor  riotous.  No  gentleman  muft 
attempt  to  force  a  kifs,  nor  ftrike  a  woman  in  the  affembly, 
under  pain  of  cxclufion.  Ladies  are  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any 
pretext  whatever;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine.**     Compare  the 

(a)  Lathraoa. 
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manners  that  required  fuch  regulations  with  thofe  defcribed  above. 
Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Oflian's  poems 
ever  amufed  themfelves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with  hide  and 
feek,  queftions  and  com.nands,  or  fuch  childifh  play  ?  Can  it  en- 
ter into  our  thoughts,  that  Bragtla  or  Malvina  were  fb  often 
drunk,  as  to  require  the  reprimand  of  a  public  regulation  ?  of 
that  any  hero  of  Olfian  ever  Ih-uck  a  woman  of  fafhion  in  ire  ? 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  capital  article  in  the  Celtic 
creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids  {a).  And  in  Valerius  Maxi^us 
we  find  the  following  pafFage.  **  Gallos,  memoriae  proditum  eft, 
"  pecunias  mutuas,  quae  fibi  apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare: 
"  quia  perfuafum  habuerint,  animas  hominum  immortales  efle* 
Dicerem  ftultos,  nifi  idem  braccati  fenfiflcnt  quod  palliatus  Py- 
thagbras  fenfit  *  {b)'^  All  lavages  have  an  imp||{fion  of  im- 
mortality ;  but  few,  even  of  the  moft  enlightened  before  Chri- 
ftianity  prevailed,  had  the  leaft  notion  of  any  occupations  in  aa- 
other  life^  but  what  they  were  accuftomed  to  in  this.  Even  Vir- 
gil, with  all  his  poetical  invention,  finds  no  amufements  for  his 
departed  heroes,  but  what  they  were  fond  of  when  alive  j  the 
iame  loVe  for  war,  the  fame  tafte  for  hunting,  and  the  fame  affec- 
tion to  their  friends.  As  we  have  no  reafon  to  expedl  more  in- 
vention in  Oflian,  the  obfervation  may  fcrve  as  a  key  to  the 
ghofts  introduced  by  him,  and  to  his  whole  machinery,  as  terro- 
ed  by  critics.  His  defcription  of  thefe  ghofts  is  copied  plainlj 
from  tlie  creed  of  his  country. 


•  "  It  is  reported,  that  the  Gauls  frequently  lent  money  to  be  paid  back  in  the 
«*  infernal  regions,  from  a  firm  perfuafion  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  immort^. 
««  I  would  have  called  them  fools,  if  thofe  wearers  of  breeches  had  not  thought  the 
**  fame  as  Pythagoras  who  wore  a  cloak." 


{a)  Pomponius  Mela.    Ammiaaus  MarceJlbus* 
(b)  Lib,  2. 
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In  a  hiftorical  account  of  the  progrefs  of  manners,  it  would 
argue  grofs  infenfibility  to  overlook  thofe  above  mentioned.  The 
fubjedl,  it  is  true,  has  fwelled  upon  my  hands  beyond  expeda- 
don ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  interefting.  If  thefc  manners  be  ge- 
nuine, they  are  a  fmgular  phenomenon  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man : 
if  they  be  the  invention  of  an  illiterate  bard,  amon^  favages 
utterly  ignorant  of  fuch  manners,  the  phenomenon  is  no  lefs  fin- 
gular.  Let  either  fide  be  taken,  and  a  fort  of  miracle  mufl  be  ad- 
mit|pd.  In  the  inftances  above  given,  fuch  a  beautiful  mixture 
there  is  of  fipiplicity  and  dignity,  and  fo  much  life  given  to  the 
manners  defcribed,  that  real  manners^ere  never  reprefented  with 
a  more  ftriking  appearance  of  truth.  If  thefe  manners  be  fidli- 
tious,  I  fay  again,  that  the  author  muft  have  been  infpired  :  they 
plainly  exceed  Jthe  invention  of  a  favage  ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  in- 
vention of  any  known  writer.  Every  man  will  judge  for  him- 
felf :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for  fuch  refined  manners,  that  makes 
me  incline  to  reality  againft  fidlion. 

I  am  aware  at  the  fame  time,  that  manners  fo  pure  and  ele- 
vated, in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  are  difiicult  to  be  accomited  for. 
The  Caledonians  were  not  an  original  tribe,  to  found  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  they  might  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  CeltcX,  and  had  a  language  common  to 
diem  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The  man- 
ners probably  of  all  were  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if  we  ex- 
peel  any  light  for  explaining  Caledonian  manner,  it  mult  be 
from  that  quarter  :  we  have  indeed  no  other  refburce.  Diodorus 
Siculus  {a)  reports  of  the  Celtac,  that,  tho'  warlike,  they  were  up- 
right in  their  dealings,  and  far  removed  from  deceit  and  dupli- 
city.   Cxfar  {h)j    **  Galli  homines  aperti  miuimeciuc  infidiofi,  (^ui 

(a)   Lib.  5. 

{h)  Dc  bello  Affxo. 

"  p:r 
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*'  per  virtutem,  non  per  dolum,  climicare  confueverimt  *•"  And 
tho'  cruel  to  their  enemies,  yet  Pomponius  Mela  {a)  obferves,  that 
they  were  kind  Ind  compaffionate  to  the  fupplicant  and  unfortu- 
nate. Strabo  {b)  defcribes  the  Gauls,  as  fludious  of  war,  and  of 
great  alacrity  ir.  fi.^iitmg ;  otherwife  an  innocent  people,  altoge- 
ther void  of  mahgnity.  He  fays,  that  they  had  three  orders  of 
men,  bards,  priefts,  and  druids ;  that  the  province  of  the  bards 
was  to  ftudy  poetry,  and  to  compofe  fongs  in  praife  of  their  de- 
ceafed  heroes  j  that  the  priefts  prefided  over  divine  worftiip  j  and 
that  the  druids,  befide  ftudying  moral  and  natxiral  philofophy, 
determined  all  controverfies,  and  had  fome  diredlion  even  in  war. 
Caefar,  lefs  attentive  to  civil  matters,  comprehends  thefe  three  or- 
ders under  the  name  of  druids ;  and  obferves,  that  the  druids 
teach  their  difciples  a  vaft  number  of  verfes,  which  they  mull 
get  by  heart.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets 
termed  bards^  who  fung  airs  accompanied  with  the  harp,  in  praife 
of  fbme,  and  difpraife  of  others.  Lucan,  fpeaking  of  the  three 
orders,  fays, 

"  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas^ 
**  Laudibus  in  longum,  vates,  dimittitis  aevum, 
**  Plurima  fecuri  fiidiftis  carmina  bardi  f.** 

*  <*  The  Gauls  are  of  an  open  temper,  not  at  all  infidious  j  and  in  fight  they 
"  rely  on  valour,  not  on  firatagem.'' 

t  «*  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptures  fire, 
**  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre  i 
**  Who  confecratc  in  your  immortal  ftrain, 
<<  Brave  patriot  fouls,  in  righteous  battle  flain. 
**  Securely  now  the  tuneful  talk  renew, 
**  And  nobleft  themes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue.** 

RowE. 
{a)  Lib.  3. 

{i)  Lib.  4' 

With 
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With  refpedl  to  the  Celtic  women  in  particular,  it  is  agreed  by 
all  writers,  that  they  were  extremely  beautiftil  (a).  They  were  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  fpirit  than  for  beauty.  If  we  can  rely  on  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  the  women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men  in  courage, 
Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  fays,  that  the  Britifli  women  fre- 
quently joined  with  the  men,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  And 
fo  much  were  they  regarded,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the 
highcft  command.  "  Neque  enim  fexum  in  impcriis  difcemunt*," 
£iys  the  fame  author  {b).  And  accordingly,  during  the  war  car- 
ried on  by  CaracJlacus,  a  gallant  Britifh  King,  againft  the  Romans, 
Cartifmandua  was  Queen  of  the  Brigantes.  Boadicea  is  recorded 
in  Roman  annals  as  a  queen  of  a  warlike  fpirit.  She  led  on  a 
great  army  againil  the  Romans  ;  and  in  exhorting  her  people  to 
behave  with  courage,  fhe  obferved,  that  it  was  not  unufual  to  fee  a 
Britifh  army  led  on  to  battle  by  a  woman  ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds 
his  teftimony:  "  Solitum  quidem  Britannis  foeminarum  du(Shi 
"  bellare  f  (0-"  ^^  wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  amply  pro- 
vided with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made  a  capital  figure  in  every 
public  entertainment  {d). 

The  Gallic  Ccltac  undoubtedly  carried  with  them  their  manners 
and  cufloms  to  Britain,  and  fprcad  them  gradually  from  fouth  to 
north.  And  as  the  Caledonians,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  coun- 
try in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  had  little  commerce  with 
other  nations,  they  preferved  long  in  purity  many  Celtic  cufloms, 

♦  "  They  made  no  diftinftion  of  fcx  in  conferring  authority.*' 
t  *<  The  Britons  even  followed  women  as  leaders  in  the  field.** 

(a)  Diodorus  Siculas,  lib.  5.  .  Athcnsuf,  lib.  13. 

(^)  Vita  Agricolx,  cap.  16. 

{c)  Annalium  lib.  14. 

(i)  Atbenxus,  lib.  10. 

Vol.  I.  Q^q  pardcuhrly 
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pariiciilarly  that  of  retaining  bards.  All  the  chieftains  had  bards  in 
their  pay,  wholb  province  it  was  to  compofe  fongs  in  praifc  of  their  aiw 
ceftors,  and  to  accompany  thofe  fongs  with  the  harp.  This  enter- 
vainment  enflamcd  their  love  for  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  foftcned 
ihcir  manners,  which,  as  Strabo  reports,  were  naturally  innocent 
and  void  of  maligiiity.  It  had  befide  a  wonderful  influence  in 
forming  virtuous  manners  :  the  bards,  in  praifing  deceafed  heroes^ 
v/ould  naturally  felecl  virtuous  adlions,  which  make  the  befl  fi- 
gure in  heroic  poetr)',  and  tend  the  moft  to  illuftrate  the  hero  rf" 
their  fong :  vice  may  be  flattered ;  but  praife  is  never  willingly: 
nor  fuccefsfully  beftow'd  upon  any  atchievement  but  what  ib  vir*- 
tuous  and  heroic.  It  is  accordingly  obferved  by  Ammianus  Mar^- 
cellinus  {a\  that  the  bards  inculcated  in  their  fongs  virtue  and' 
adlions  worthy  of  praife.  The  bards,  who  were  in  high  eftima- 
tion,  became  great  proficients  in  poetry ;  of  which  we  have  si: 
eonfpicuous  inftance  in  tlie  works  of  Oflian.  Their  capital  com^ 
pofitions  were  diligently  ftudied  by  thofe  of  their  own  order,  and 
much  admired  by  all.  The  iongs  of  the  bards,  accompanied  with. 
the  harp,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  young  warrior,  elevated 
fome  into  heroes,  and  promoted  virtue  in  evei*y  hearer  *.  An- 
other circumftancc  concurred  to  form  Caledonian  manners,  com- 
mon to  them  with  every  nation  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety  ;  which: 
is,  that  avarice  was  unknown  among  them.  People  in  that  ftage;. 
ignorant  of  habitual  wants,  and  having  a  ready  fupply  of  all  that 
nature  requires,  have  little  notion  of  property,  and  not  the  flight— 

*  Polydore  Vii-gil  fays,  Hibernifunt  mvjtca:  peritijpmi.  —  [/n  Englijb  thus  :  «*  The 

•'«  IiiQi  arc  moft  Ikilful  in  niufic.** Ireland  was  peopled  from  Uritain;  and  ihe 

mufic  of  that  country  muft  have  been  dcriTed  from  Britifh  bards.  Ihe  Wel{h^> 
bards  were  the  great  champions  of  independence  ;  and  in  particuLir  promoted  an 
obAinate  refiftance  to  Edward  I.  when  he  carried  his  arms  into  Wales.  And  hence 
the  tradition,  that  the  Wclflx  bards  were  all  flanghtcrcd  by  that  King. 

(tf)  Lib.  15; 

tft 
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eft-  notion  of  accumulating  the  goods  of  fortune ;  and  for  that  rca- 
fon  are  always  found  honeft  and  difintereftcd.  With  refpedl  to  the 
female  iex,  who  make  an  illuftrious  figure  in  Offian's  poems,  if 
Aey  were  fo  eminent  both  for  courage  and  beauty  as  they  are 
reprefented  by  the  beft  authors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
painted  by  Oftian  as  objeds  of  love  the  mod  pure  and  refined. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  foft  and  delicate  notes  of 
the  harp  have  a  tendency  to  purify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  affigned  of  Celtic  manners  be  fully  ad- 
equate,- may  well  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  if  authentic  hiftory  be 
relied  on,  we  c;m^  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  manners  of  the  Gallic 
and  BridihCeltae,  including  the  Caledonians,  werefuch  as  are  above 
defcribed.  And  as  the  manners  afcribed  by  Oflian  to  his  countrymen 
the  Caledonians,  are  in  every  particular  conformable  to  thofe  now 
mentioned,  it  clearly  follows,,  that  Oflian  was  no  inventor,  but 
drew  his  pidures  of  manners  from  real  Ufe,  This  is  made  highly 
probable  from  intrinfic  evidence,  the  fame  that  is  fo  copioufly 
urged  above  :  and  now  by  authenticT  hiftory  that  probability  is  fo 
much  heightened  as  fcarce  to  leave  room  for  a  doubt. 

Our  prefcnt  highlanders  are  but  a  finall  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain ;  and  they  have  been  finking  in  their  importance,  from- 
the  time  that  arts  and  fciences  made  a  figure,  and  peaceable  man- 
ners  prevailed.  And  yet  in  that  people  are  difcemible  many  re- 
maining features  of  tlieir  forefathers  the  Caledonians.  They  have 
to  tliis  day  a  difpofition  to  war,  and  when  difciplincd  make  ex- 
cellent foldiers,  fober,  adlive,  and  obedient.  They  are  eminently 
hofpitable  ;  and  the  charadler  given  by  Strabo  of  the  Gallic  Celtsc, 
that  they  were  innocent,  and  devoid  of  malignity,  is  to  them  per- 
fedtly  applicable.  That  they  have  not  the  magnanimity  and  hc- 
roifm  of  the  Caledonians,  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  Caledo- 
nians were  a  free  and  independent  people,  unaw'd  by  any  fupe- 
rior  pov7cr,  and  living  under  the  mild  government  of  their  own 

Q^q  2  chieftains : 
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chieftains  :  compared  with  their  forefathers,  the  prefcnt  high- 
landers  make  a  very  inconfiderablc  figure  :  tlieir  country  is  barren, 
and  at  any  rate  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  a  potent  kingdom  ;  and  their 
language  deprives  them  of  intercourfe  with  their  polifhed  neigh- 
bours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature,  a  difcovery  more 
extraordinary  than  the  works  of  Oflian.  To  lay  the  fcene  of  ac- 
tion among  hunters  in  tlie  firft  ftage  of  fociety,  and  to  beftow  up- 
on  fuch  a  people  a  fyflcm  of  manners  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
mofl  poliihed  Hate,  fcemed  at  firft  an  ill-contrived  forgery.  But 
if  a  forgery,  why  fo  bold  and  improbable  ?  why  not  invent  man- 
ners more  congruous  to  the  favage  ftate  ?  And  as  at  any  rate 
the  w^ork  has  great  merit,  why  did  the  author  conceal  himielf  2. 
Thefe  confiderations  roufed  my  attention,  and  produced  the  fore- 
going diftjuifition ;  which  I  liniihed,  without  imagining  that  any 
more  light  could  be  obtained.  But  after  a  long  interval,  a* 
thought  ftruck  me,  that  as  the  Caledonians  formerly  were  much' 
connedled  with  the  Scandinavians,  the  manners  of  the  latter  mighc 
probably  give  light  in  die  prcfent  enquiry.  I  chearfuUy  fpread 
my  fails  in  a  wide  ocean,  not  without  hopes  of  importing  precious 
merchandife.  Many  volumes  did  I  turn  over  of  Scandinavian  hi- 
ftory ;  efpecially  where  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  firflr 
ftage  of  Ibcicty  are  delineated ;  and  now  I  proceed  to  preient  my 
reader  with  the  fruits  of  my  labour. 

The  Danes,  fays  Adam  of  Bremen,  are  remarkable  for  elev9» 
tion  of  mind :  the  puniihmcnt  of  deadi  is  lefs  dreaded  by  them* 
than  tliat  of  whipping.  *'  The  philofophy  of  the  Cimbriy"  fays 
Valerius  Maximus,  **  is  gay  and  refblute:  they  leap  for  joy  in  a 
*'  battle,  hoping  for  a  glorious  end :  in  ficknefs  they  lament,,  for 
^*  fear  of  the  contrary."  What  fortified  their  courage  was  a  per- 
fuafion,  that  thole  who  die  in  battle  fighting  bravely,  are  inftant* 
ly  tranflated  to  the  hall  of  Odin,  to  drink  beer  out  of  the  Ikull  of 
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an  enemy.  ^*  Happy  in  their  miftake/*  fays  Lucan,  "  are  the 
people  who  live  near  the  pole :  perfuaded  that  death  is  only  a 
pafTage  to  long  life,  they  areundifturbed  by  the  moft  grievous 
**  of  all  fears,  that  of  dying:  they  eagerly  run  to  arms,  and  e- 
*'  fleem  it  cowardice  to  fpare  a  life  they  fliall  foon  recover  in  ano- 
**  thcr  world."  Such  was  their  magnanimity,  that  they  fcortied 
to  fhatch  a  vicflory  by  furprife.  Even  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
inftances  are  recorded  of  fetting  afide  all  the  fliips  that  exceeded 
thole  of  the  enemy,  left  the  vidtery  fhould  be  attributed  to  fupe- 
riority  of  numbers.  It  was  held  unmanly  to  decline  a  combat, 
however  unequal ;  for  courage,  it  was  thought,  rendered  all  men 
equal.  The  ihedding  tears  was  unmanly^  even  for  the  death  of 
friends. 

The  Scandinavians  were  fenfiblein  a  high  degree  to  pritife  and 
reproach ;  for  love  of  fame  was  their  darling  paffion.  Olave,  King 
of  Norway,  placing  three  of  his  fcalds  or  bards  around  him 
in  a  battle,  "  You  Ihall  not  relate,"  faid  he,  "what  you  have* 
*'  only  heard,  but  what  you  are  eye-witnefles  of."  Upon  every 
occalion  we  find  them  infifting  upon  glory,  honoiu*,  and  con^- 
tempt  of  death,  as  leading  principles.  The  bare  fufpicion  of 
cowardice,  was  attended  with  univerfal  contempt:  a  man  who  loft 
his  buckler,  or  received  a  wound  behind,  durft  never  again  appear 
in  public.  Frotho  King  of  Denmark,  taken  captive  in  a  battle^ 
obftinately  refufed  either  Uberty  or  life.  "  To  what  end,"  fays* 
he,  "  Ihould  I  furvive  the  difgrace  of  being  made  a  captive  I 
**  Should  you  even  reftore  to  me  my  fifter,  my  treafure,  and  my 
"  kingdom,  would  thefe  benefits  reftore  me  to  my  honour  ?  Fu— 
"  ture  ages  will  always  have  it  to  fay,  that  Frotho  was  taken  byr 
**  his  enemy  (a)." 

Much  efficacy  is  above  afcribcd  to  the  fbngs  of  Caledonian: 

(a)  $2X0  Grammaticus. 
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bai'ds ;  and  with  fatisfadlion  I  find  my  obfervarions  juftified  in  e- 
very  Scandinavian  hiftory.  The  Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  are  rcprefented  in  ancient  chronicles  as  conftantly  attend-^ 
al  with  fcalds  or  bards ;  who  were  treated  with  great  refpedt,  e- 
fpecially  by  princes  diftiuguilhed  in  war.  Harold  Harfiiger  at  his 
feafts  placed  them  above  all  his  other  officers ;  and  employed  them 
in  negotiations  of  the  greateft  importance.  The  poetic  art,  held 
in  great  eftimation,  was  cultivated  by  men  of  the  firft  rank.  Rog-- 
vald.  Earl  of  Orkney,  paffed  for  an  able  poet.  King  Regnar  was 
diftinguifhed  in  poetry,  no  lefs  than  in  war.  It  was  the  proper 
province  of  bards  in  Scandinavia,  as  in  other  countries,  to  cele- 
brate in  odes  the  atchievements  of  deceafed  heroes.  They  were  fre- 
quently employed  in  animating  the  troops  before  a  battle.  Ha-- 
-con.  Earl  of  Norway,  in  his  fiimous  engagement  againft  the  war- 
riors of  lomfburg,  liad  five  celebrated  poets,  each  of  whom  fimg 
an  ode  to  the  foldiers  ready  to  engage.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  de-* 
fcribing  a  battle  between  Waldemar  and  Sueno,  mentions  a  fcald 
belonging  to  the  former,  who,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  army, 
reproached  the  latter  in  a  pathetic  ode  as  the  murderer  of  his  own 
father. 

The  odes  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  have  a  peculiar  energy  | 
which  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  propenfity  of  the- 
Scandinavians  to  war,  their  love  of  glory,  their  undaunted  cou- 
rage, and  their  warlike  exploits,  naturally  produced  elevated  fen- 
timents,  and  an  elevated  tone  of  language ;  both  of  which  were 
difplay'd  in  celebrating  heroic  deeds.  Take  the  following  inftaor* 
ces.  The  firft  is  from  the  Edda,  which  contains  the  birth  and  ge- 
nealogy of  their  gods.  "  The  giant  Rymer  arrives  from  the  eaft, 
"  carried  in  a  chariot :  the  great  ferpent,  rolling  himfelf  furioul- 
"  ly  in  the  waters,  lifteth  up  the  fea.  The  eagle  fereams,  and 
*'  with  his  horrid  beak  tears  the  dead.  The  veflel  of  the  gods  is 
^*  iet  afloat.     The  black  prince  of  fire  iflues  from  the  fouth,  liir- 
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^^  rounded  with  flames:  die  (Words  of  the  gods  beam  like  the  fun : 
^  ihaken  are  the  rocks,  and  fall  to  places.  The  female  giants 
wander  about  weeping:  men  in  crowds  tread  the  paths  of  death. 
Heaven  is  fplit  afunder,  the  fun  darkened,  and  the  eafth  funk 
^*  in  the  ocean.  The  fhining  ftars  vanifli:  the  fire  rages:  the 
world  draws  to  an  end ;  and  the  flame  afcending  licks  the  vault 
of  heaven.  From  the  bofbm  of  the  waves  an  earth  emerges, 
clothed  with  lovely  green :  the  floods  retire :  the  fields  produce 
without  culture:  nusfortunes  are  baniihed  from  the  world. 
Balder  and  his  brother,  gods  of  war,  return  to  inhabit  the 
ruin'd  palaqe  of  Odin.  A  palace  more  refplendent  than  the  fun, 
rifcs  now  to  view ;  adorned  with  a  roof  of  gold :  there  good 
•*  men  fhall  inhabit;  and  live  in  joy  and  pleafurc  through  all 
"  ages.**  In  a  colletftion  of  ancient  hiftorical  monuments  of  the 
north,  puWiftied  by  Biomcr,  a  learned  Swede,  there  is  the  fol- 
hawing  paflage.  "  Grunder,  perceiving  Grymer  rufhing  furiouf^ 
•'  ly  through  oppofing  battalions,  cries  aloud.  Thou  alone  rnnatnejl 
•*  to  engage  nvith  ffie  in  Jingle  combat.  It  is  now  thy  turn  to  feel  the 
•*  keennefs  of  mir  fnvord.  Their  fabres,  like  dark  and  threatening 
•*  clouds,  hang  dreadful  in  the  air.  Grymer^s  weapon  darts  down 
"  like  a  thunderbolt:  their  fwords  furioufly  flrikc:  they  are 
^*  bathed  in  gore.  Grymer  cleaves  the  cafque  of  his  enemy,  hews 
•*  his  armour  in  pieces,  and  pours  the  light  into  his  bofbm. 
"  Grundcr  finks  to  the  ground ;  and  Grj-mer  gives  a  dreadful 
"  fhout  of  triumph.''  This  pi<flure  is  done  with  a  mafterly  hand. 
The  capital  circumftances  are  judicioufly  felcifled ;  and  the  nar- 
ration is  compact  and  rapid.  Indulge  me  with  a  moment's  paufe 
to  compare  this  piclnre  with  one  or  two  in  Oflian's  manner.  "  As 
**  aummn's  dark  florms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills ;  fb  to  each 
**  other  approach  the  heroes.  As  from  high  rocks  two  dark 
**  flrcams-  meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  plam  ;  fo  meet  l.ochlin 
"  and  Innis-feil,  loud,  rough,  anddrurk.  in  battle.    Chief  mixes 
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"  his  ftrokcs  with  chief,  and  man  with  man;  (led  founds  cm 
"  ftcel,  hehnets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts,  and  fmoaks  a- 
•*  round.  Strings  murmur  on  the  polilhed  yew.  Darts  ru(h  a- 
long  the  iky.  Spears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
ftormy  face  of  night.  As  the  noile  of  the  troubled  ocean  when 
roll  the  waves  on  high,  as  the  laft  peal  of  thundering  heaven^ 
"  fuch  is  the  noifc  of  battle.  Tho'  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were 
*'  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  an  hundred  bards  to  fend  the 
**  deaths  to  future  times ;  for  many  were  the  heroes  who  fell,  and 
**  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  vaUant."  Again,  "  As  roll  a 
^^  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  came  on  Swaran's  boil :  as 
**  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Innis*fail  met  Swaran.  The 
^^  voice  of  death  is  heard  all  around,  and  mixes  with  the  found 
^^  of  Ihiclds.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and.  the  iword  a 
^^  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.     From  wing  to  wing  echoes  the  field, 

*^  like  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fun  of  the 

t 

*'  furnace.  Who  are  thofe  on  Lena's  heath,  fo  gloomy  and  dark? 
*'  they  are  like  two  clouds,  and  their  fwords  lighten  above.  Who 
"  is  it  but  Offian's  fon,  and  the  car- borne  chief  of  Erin  ?"  Thcfe 
two  defcriptions  make  a  deeper  impreffion,  and  fwell  the  heart 
more  than  the  former :  they  are  more  poetical  by  fhort  fimiles 
finely  interwoven ;  and  the  images  are  far  more  lofty.  And  yet 
OlFian  s  chief  talent  is  fentiment,  in  which  Scandinavian  bards  arc 
far  inferior :  in  the  gencrofity,  tendemefs,  and  humanity  of  his 
lentiments,  he  has  not  a  rival. 

The  ancient  Scandinavians  were  undoubtedly  a  barbarous  people 
compared  with  the  fouthern  nations  of  Europe ;  but  that  they 
were  far  from  being  grofs  favages,  may  be  gathered  from  a  poeni 
Hill  extant,  named  Havaniaal\  or.  The  ftiblmc  di/courfc  of  Odin.  TTio* 
that  poem  is  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  replete  with  good  lefTons  and 
judicious  rclleclions;  of  which  the  following  are  a  fpecimen.     , 

Happy  he  who  gains  the  applaufe  and  good  will  of  men. 

Love 
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Love  your  friends,  and  love  alfo  their  friends. 
.    Be  not  the  firft  to  break  with  your  friend :  forrow  gnaws  the 
heart  of  him  who  has  not  a  fingle  fiiend  to  advife  with. 
.     Where  is  the  virtuous  maa  that  hath  not  a  failing  ?     Where  i$ 
the  wicked  man  that  hath  not  ibme  good  quality  ? 

Riches  take  wing:  relations  die:  you  yourfelf  fhall  die.  One 
thing  only  is  out  of  the  reach  of  fate;  which  is,  the  judgement 
that  pailes  on  the  dead. 

There  is  no  malady  more  fevere  than  the  being  difcontented  with 
one's  lot. 

Let  not  a  man  be  overwife  nor  ovcrcurious :  if  he  would  flcep 
in  quiet,  let  him  not  feek  to  know  his^  deftiny. 

While  we  live,  let  us  live  well :  a  man  lights  his  fire,  but  before 
it  be  burnt  out  death  may  enter. 

A  coward  dreams  that  he  may  live  for  ever :  if  he  (hould  efcape 
every  other  weapon,  he  cannot  efcape  that  tif  old  age. 

The  flocks  know  when  to  retire  from  paflure :  the  glutton  knows 
not  when  to  retire  from  the  feaft. 

The  lewd  and  diilblute  make  a  mock  of  every  thing,  not  confi- 
dering  how  much  they  deferve  to  be  mocked. 
,     The  bed  provifion  for  a  journey  is  ftrength  of  underflanding : 
more  ufeful  than  treafure,  it  welcomes  one  to  the  table  of  the 
ftranger. 

Hitherto  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  refemble  in  many 
capital  circumftances  thofe  delineated  in  the  works  of  Offian.  I 
lay  not  however  great  ftrefs  upon  that  refemblance,  becaufe  fuch 
manners  are  found  among  feveral  other  warlike  nations  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety.  The  circumftance  that  has  occafioned  the  great- 
eft  doubt  about  Oflian's  fyftem  of  manners,  is  the  figure  his  wo- 
men make.  Among  other  favage  nations,  they  are  held  to  be  be- 
ings of  an  inferior  rank;  and  as  fuch  are  treated  with  very  little 
refpcd :  in  Oflian  they  make  an  illuftrious  figiurc,  and  are  highly 
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regarded  by  the  men.  I  have  not  words  to  exprcfs  my  iatisfac- 
tion,  when  I  difcovered,  that  anciently  among  the  barbarous  Scan- 
dinavians, the  female  fex  made  a  figure  no  lefs  illuftrions.  A  re* 
iemblance  fo  complete  with  refpeft  to  a  matter  extremely  Angular 
among  barbarians,  cannot  fail  to  convert  the  mod  obftinate  infi- 
del, leaving  no  doubt  of  Ofllan's  veracity. But  I  ought  not  ta 

anticipate.  One  cannot  pafs  a  verdidl  till  the  evidence  be  fum-* 
med  up ;  and  to  that  tafk  I  now  proceed,  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
iuccefs. 

It  is  a  fadl  afcertaincd  by  many  writers.  That  women  in  die^ 
north  of  Europe  were  eminent  for  refolution  and  courage.     Gaefar^. 
in  the  firft  book  of  his  Commentaries,   defcribing  a  battle  he 
fought  with  the  Helvetii,  fays,  that  the  women  with  a  warlike 
fpirit  exhorted  their  hufbands  to  perfift,  and  placed  the  waggons* 
in  a  line  to  prevent  their  flight.    Florus  and  Tacitus  mention,  that 
£bveral  battles  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  were  renewed  by  theit' 
women,  prefenting  their  naked  bofoms,  and  declaring  thrir  ab-- 
horrence  of  captivity.  Flavius  Vopifcus^  writing  of  Proculus  Csb^ 
far,  fays,  that  a  hundred  Sarmatian  virgins  were  taken  in  battle.. 
The  Longobard  women,  when  many  of  their  hufbands  were  cut- 
off in  a  battle,  took  up  arms,  and  obtained  the  vidory  {a).     The 
females  of  the  Galadlophagi,  a  Scythian  tribe,  were  as  warlike  as- 
the  males,  and  went  often  with  them  to  war  {b).    In  former  tixhes^. 
many  women  in  Denmark  applied  themfelves  to  arms  {c).     Joi*- 
nandes  defcribes  the  women  of  the  Goths  as  full  of  courage,  and! 
trained  to  arms  like  the  men.     Joannes  Magnus,  Archbifhop  oF 
Upfal,  fays  the  fame ;  and  mentions  in  particular  an  expedition  of" 
die  Goths  to  invade  a  neighbouring  country,  in  which  more  wor- 

(a)  Paulus  Diaconus. 
(^)  Nicola  us  Damafccnus. 
(c)  Saxo  Grammaticiu. 
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men  went  along  with  the  men  than  were  left  at  home  {a),  Seve* 
ral  Scandinavian  women  exercifed  piracy  {i).  The  Cimbii  were 
always  attended  with  their  wives  even  in  their  diftant  expeditions^ 
wid  were  more  afraid  of  their  reproaches  than  of  the  blows  of  the 
enemy.  The  Goths,  compelled  by  famine  to  furrender  to  Belifa- 
rius  the  city  of  Ravenna,  were  bitterly  reproached  by  their  wives 
for  cowardice  {c).  In  a  battle  between  Regner  King  of  Denmark 
and  Fro  King  of  Sweden,  many  women  took  part  with  the  for- 
mer, Langertha  in  particular,  who  fought  with  her  hair  lowing 
about  her  fhoulders.  Regner,  being  vicflorious,  demanded  who 
that  woman  was  who  had  behaved  fo  gallantly;  and  finding  her  to 
be  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,  he  took  her  to  wife.  He  afterward  divor« 
ced  her,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Swe-. 
den.  Regner  being  unhappily  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  Ha- 
rald^  who  afpired  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  Langertha,  overlook- 
ing her  wrongs,  brought  from  Norway  a  body  of  men  to  aflift  her 
hufband ;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  aU, 
Regner  was  indebted  to  her  for  the  victory. 

To  find  women  in  no  inccmfiderable  portion  of  the  globe  drop* 
ping  their  timid  nature,  and  rivalling  men  in  their  capital  pro- 
perty of  courage,  is  a  fingular  phenomenon.  That  this  phenome- 
non muft  have  had  an  adequate  caufe,  is  certain ;  but  of  that 
caufe,  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  our  utter  ignorance,  however 
mortifying,  than  to  fqueeze  out  conjedhures  that  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination. 

In  rude  nations,  prophets  and  foothfayers  are  held  to  be  a  fu- 
perior  clafs  of  men  :    what  a  figure  then  muft  the  Vandal  women 

{m)  Book  X. 

{b)  Olaos  Magnus. 

(c)  Procq>ius,  Hiftoria  Gothica,  lib.  2. 
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hav€  made,  when  in  that  nation,  as  Procopius  fays,  all  the  pro- 
phets and  foothfayers  were  of  the  female  fex  ?  In  Scandinavia^ 
women  are  faid  to  have  been  Ikilful  in  magic  arts,  as  w^ell  as  men; 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  Germans  had  no  other  phyficians 
but  their  women.  They  followed  the  armies,  to  (launch  the 
blood,  and  fuck  the  wounds  of  their  hu (bands  *.  He  mentions  a 
fact  that  fets  the  C^ennan  women  in  a  confpicuous  light,  That  fe- 
male hoftages  bound  the  Germans  more  (Iriftly  to  their  engage-^ 
ments  than  male  hoftages.  He  adds,  "  Inefle  quin  etiam  faJic- 
**  turn  aliquid  ct  providum  putant :  nee  aut  con(ilia  earum  afper- 
*'  nantur,  aut  refponfa  negliguntur  f."  The  hiftories  and  ro-^ 
mances  of  the  north  reprefent  women,  and  even  princefles,  adting 
as  phy(icians  in  war. 

Poh  gamy  fprung  up  in  countries  where  women  are  treated  as 
inferior  beings  :  it  can  never  take  place  where  the  two  iexes  arc 
held  to  be  of  equal  rank.  For  that  reafon,  polygamy  never  was 
known  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Denmark  in  the  twelfth  century, 
gives  not  the  flighteft  hint  of  polygamy,  even  among  kings  and 
princes.  Crantz,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Saxons  (^i),  affirms,  that 
polygamy  was  never  known  among  the  northern  nations  of  £u- 


*  The  exprefCoQ  of  Tacitus  is  beautiful :  *'  Ad  matres,  ad  conjuges,  vulncn 
*^  ferunt :  nee  illse  numerare  aut  exfugcre  plagas  pavent :  cibofque  et  hoitamina 
<*  pugnantibus  geftant."  —  [7/2  Englijb  thus  :  *•  When  wounded,  they  find  phyfi- 
'^  cians  in  their  mothers  and  wives,  who  are  not  afraid  to  count  and  fiick  their 
<'  wounds.  They  carry  provifions  for  their  fons  and  hufbands,  and  animate  them. 
«•  in  battle  by  their  exhortations .*^ 

f  <*  They  believe  that  there  is  fomething  facred  in  their  charaifter,  and  that 
**  they  have  a  forcfight  of  futurity  :  for  this  reafon  their  counfels  arc  always  rt- 
«•  fpeftcd  ;  nor  are  their  opinions  ever  difrcgarded*" 

{a)  Lib*  I.  cap.  2* 

rope; 
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rope  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  every  other  writer  who  gives  the  hi- 
ftory  of  any  of  thofe  nations.  Scheffer  in  particular,  who  writes 
the  hiftory  of  Lapland,  obferves,  that  neither  polygamy  nor  di- 
vorce were  ever  heard  of  in  that  country,  not  even  during  Pa- 
ganifin. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Procopius  {a\  that  the  women  in  thoftJ 
countries  were  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  that  thofe  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  were  the  fineft  that  ever  had  been  feen  in  Italy  ;  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Crantz,  that  chaftity  was  in  high  eftima- 
tion  among  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  Scandinavians.  When 
thefe  fa(5ls  are  added  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  it  will  not  be  thought 
flrange,  that  love  between  the  fexes,  even  among  that  rude  people, 
was  a  pure  and  elevated  pafIion«  That  it  was  in  fadl  fuch,  is  cer- 
tain, if  hiftory  can  be  credited,  or  the  fentiments  of  a  people  ex- 
preffed  in  their  poetical  compofitions.  I  begin  with  the  latter,  as 
evidence  the  moft  to  be  rcly'd  on.  The  ancient  poems  of  Scandi- 
navia contain  the  warmeft  expreffions  of  love  and  regard  for 
the  female  fex.  In  an  ode  of  King  Regner  Lodbrog,  a  very  an- 
cient poem,  we  find  the  following  fentiments.  **  We  fought 
**  with  fwords  upon  a  pnnnontory  of  England,  when  I  faw  ten 
*'  thoufand  of  my  foes  rolling  in  the  duft.  A  dew  af  blood  di- 
"  ftilled  from  our  fwords  :  the  arrows,  that  flew  in  fearch  of  the 
helmets,  hifled  through  the  air.  The  pkafure  of  that  day  was 
like  the  clafping  a  fair  virgin  in  my  arms."  Again,  "  A  young 
man  Ihould  march  early  to  the  ccmfli6l  of  arms  j  in  which  con- 
"  fifts  the  glory  of  the  warrior.  He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  a 
*'  miftrefs,  ought  to  be  dauntlefs  in  the  clafh  of  fwords."  Thefe 
Hyperboreans,  it  would  appear,  had  early  learned  to  combine  the 
ideas  of  love  and  of  military  prowefs  ;  which  is  ftill  more  confpi- 
cuous  in  an  ode  of  Harald  the  Valiant,  of  a  later  date.    That 

{a)  HiOoria  Gochica,  lib.  3« 

prince^ 
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prince,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuxy, 
traverfed  all  the  feas  of  the  north,  and  made  piratical  incurGon« 
even  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  ode  he  com- 
plains, that  the  glory  he  had  acquired  made  no  impreilion  on  E* 
liflir,  daughter  to  Jariflas,  Ring  of  Ruflia.  "  I  have  made  the 
**  tour  of  Sicily.  My  brown  veflel,  full  of  mariners,  made  a  {wift 
**  progrefs.  My  courfe  I  thought  would  never  flacken— ^and 
^*  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  The  troops  of  Drontheimi 
w^hich  I  attacked  in  my  youth,  exceeded  ours  in  number.  Ter^ 
rible  was  the  confli<5l :  I  left  their  young  king  dead  on  the  field 
—  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.  Eight  exerciies  I  caa 
perform  :  I  fight  valiantly  :  firm  is  my  feat  on  hodeback :  in-» 
ured  I  am  to  fwimming  :  fwift  is  my  motion  on  fcates :  I  dart 
"  the  lance  :  I  am  Ikilful  at  the  oar  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden 
**  fcorns  me.  Can  flie  deny,  this  young  and  lovely  maiden,  that 
*'  near  a  city  in  the  fouth  I  joined  battle,  and  left  behind  mc  laft- 
"  ing  monuments  of  my  exploits  ? — and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden 
^'  fcorns  me.  My  birth  was  in  the  high  country  of  NcM*way,  fa- 
mous for  archers  :  but  fliips  were  my  delight ;  and,  far  from 
the  habitations  of  men,  I  have  traverfed  the  feas  from  north  to 
"  fouth  —  and  yet  a  Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me.'*  In  the  very  an- 
cient poem  of  Havamaal,  mentioned  above,  there  arc  many  ex- 
preffions  of  love  to  the  fair  fex.  "  He  who  would  gain  the  love 
*'  of  a  maiden,  mull  addrefs  her  with  fmooth  fpeeches,  andihowr 
"  gifts.  It  requires  good  fenfe  to  be  a  fkilful  lover."  Again, 
*'  If  I  afpire  to  tlie  love  of  the  chafteft  virgin,  I  can  bend  her 
"  mind,  and  make  her  yield  to  my  dcfires."  The  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian chronicles  prefent  often  to  our  view  young  warriore  en- 
deavouring to  acquire  the  favour  of  their  miftrefles,  by  boaftiag  of 
their  accomplilhments,  fuch  as  their  dexterity  in  fwimming  and 
fcating,  their  talent  in  poetry,  their  fkiil  in  chefs,  and  their 
knowing  all  the  liars  by  name.     Mallet,  iji  the  introdudion  to  his 
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hiftoTj  of  Denmark,  mentions  many  ancient  Scandinavian  novels 
Aat  turn  upon  love  and  hcroifm,  Thefe  may  be  juftly  held  as 
authentic  evidence  of  the  manners  of  the  people  :  it  is  common  to 
invent  fa<5ls  j  but  it  is  iTot  common  to  attempt  the  inventing  man* 
aers. 

It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great  regard  paid  to  women  in 
Scandinavia,  that  in  £dda,  the  Scandinavian  Bible,  female  deities 
make  as  great  a  figure  as  male  deities. 

Agreeable  to  the  manners  defcribed,  we  find  it  univerfally  ad-- 
mitted  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  that  beauty  ought  to  be 
the  reward  of  courage  and  military  £kill.  A  warrior  was  thought 
xntitled  to  demand  in  marriage  any  young  woman,  even  of  the 
ftigheft  rank,  if  he  overcame  his  rivals  in  fingle  combat :  nor  was 
rt  thought  any  hardfliip  on  the  young  lady  to  be  yielded  to  the* 
fifltor.  The  ladies  were  not  always  of  that  opinion;  for  the  flout- 
efTOjghter  is  not  always  the  handfbmeft  fellow,  nor  the  mod  en- 
gaging. And  in  the  hiftories  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
many  inftances  are  related,  of  men  generoufly  interpofing  to  re- 
fcue  young  beauties  from  brutes^  deftitute  of  every  accomplifh- 
ment  but  (Irength  and  boldnefs.  Such  ftories  have  a  fabulous 
air ;  and  many  of  them  probably  are  mere  fables.  Some  of  them 
however  have  a  ftrong  appearance  of  truth  :  men  are  introduced 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  real  hiftory  of  the  country  ;  and  mawy 
circumftanccs  are  related  that  make  links  in  tae  chain  of  that  hi- 
ftory. Take  the  following  fpecimen.  The  amballadors  of  Frotho, 
King  of  Denmark,  commifiioned  to  demiad  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  the  Hunns,  were  feafted  for  tliree  days,  as 
the  cuftom  was  in  ancient  times  ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  young 
Princefs,  Ihe  rcjeclcd  the  oiler ;  "  Becaufe^"  fays  Ihc,  **  your 
*'  King  has  acciuired  no- reputation  in  war,  but  pafles  his  time  ef- 
^  fcminatcly  at  home.'*  In  Biorncr'^  c  :'le<n:ion  of  ancient  hifto- 
rical  monuments,  mentioned  above,,  tiicrc  is  the  following  hiftory. 
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Charles  King  of  Sweden  kept  on  foot  an  army  of  chofen  men. 
His  Queen  had  bom  him  a  daughter  named  Inguegerda^  whole 
lively  and  graceful  accomplifhments  were  admired  ftill  more  than 
her  birth  and  fortune.  The  bread  of  the  King  overflowed  with 
felicity.  Grymer,  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  knew  to  dye  his*  fword. 
in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  to  run  over  craggy  mountains,  to 
wreftle,  to  play  at  chefs,  and  to  trace  the  motions  of  the  ftars. 
He  ftudied  to  (how  his  fkill  in  the  apartment  of  the  damiels,  be- 
fore the  lovely  Inguegerda.  At  length  he  ventured  to  open  his 
mind.  "  Wilt  thou,  O  fair  Princels !  accept  of  me  for  a  huf- 
-*'  band,  if  I  obtain  the  King's  confent  ?"  "  Go,"  {ays  flie,  **  and 
*'  fupplicate  my  father."  The  courtly  youth,  refpe(5lfully  addrefT- 
ing  the  King,  faid,  "  O  King  !  give  me  in  marriage  thy  beau- 
^'  tiful  daughter."  He  anfwered  fternly,  "  Thou  haft  learned  to 
"  handle  thy  arms  :  thou  haft  acquired  fome  honourable  diftinc- 
^*  tions  :  but  haft  thou  ever  gained  a  vidlory,  or  given  a  ban^iwt 
"  to  favage  beafts  that  rejoice  in  blood  ?"  "  Where  ihall  I  go,  O 
*'  King  !  that  I  may  dye  my  fword  in  crimfbn,  and  render  myfelf 
"  worthy  of  being  thy  fon-in-law  ?"  "  Hialmar,  fon  of  Harec,** 
"  faid  the  King,  "  who  governs  Biarmland,  has  become  terrible  by. 
*'  a  keen  fword  :  the  firmeft  ftiields  he  hews  in  pieces,  and  loads 
**  his  followers  with  booty.  Go,  and  prove  thy  valour,  by  attack- 
**  ing  that  hero :  caufe  him  to  bite  the  duft,  and  Inguegerda 
*'  fhall  be  thy  reward."  Grymer,  returning  to  his  fair  miftreis, 
faluted  her  with  ardent  looks  of  love.  '*  What  anfwer  haft  thou 
*'  received  from  the  King  ?"  "  To  obtain  thee  I  muft  deprive  the 
*'  fierce  Hialmar  of  life."  Inguegerda  exclaimed  with  grief, 
**  Alas  !  my  father  hath  devoted  thee  to  death."  Grymer  (elected 
a  troop  of  brave  warriors,  eager  to  follow  him.  They  launch  their 
vefTels  into  the  wide  ocean  :  they  unfurl  the  fails,  which  catch  the 
fpringing  gale  :  the  flirowds  rattle  :  the  waves  foam,  and  dafh  a- 
gainft  the  prows :  they  ftcer  their  numerous  veflels  to  the  ihoiv 
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of  Gothland ;  bent  to  glnt  the  hungry  raven,  and  to  gorge  the 
wolf  with  prey.  Thxis  landed  Grymer  on  Gothland  ;  and  thus 
did  a  beauteous  maiden  occafion  the  death  of  many  heroes.  Hi* 
almar  demanded  who  the  (hangers  were.  Grymer  told  his  name  ; 
adding,  that  he  had  fpent  the  fummer  in  queft  of  him.  "  May 
**  your  arrival,  rcply'd  Hialmar,  be  fortunate ;  and  may  health 
^^  and  honour  attend  you.  You  fhall  partake  of  my  gold,  with 
**  the  immixed  juice  of  the  grape.  Thy  offers,  laid  Grymer,  I 
^^  dare  not  accept.  Prepare  for  battle  ;  and  let  us  haften  to  give 
**  a  banquet  to  beads  of  prey.  Hialmar  laid  hold  of  his  white 
*•  cuirafs,  his  fword,  and  his  buckler.  Grymer,  with  a  violent 
^f  blow  of  his  fabre,  transfixes  Hialmar*s  fhield,  and  cuts  off 
^•^  his  left  hand.  Hialmar  enraged,  brandiihes  his  fword,  and 
(hiking  off  Grymer^s  helmet  and  cuirafs,  pierces  his  breaft  and 
fides  :  an  efiufion  of  blood  following  the  wounds.  Grymer  rai- 
(ing  his  fabre  with  both  hands,  lays  Hialmar  proftrate  on  the 
ground ;  and  he  himfelf  finks  down  upon  the  dead  body  of 
*^-hifi  adverfary.  He  was  put  on  (hipboard,  and  feemed  to  be  at 
*^  the  laft  period  of  life  when  he  landed.  The  di(heffed  Princef^ 
"  undertook  his  cure ;  and  reftored  him  to  health.  They  were 
*^  married  with  great  (blemnity ;  and  the  beauteous  bride  of  Gry-- 
^^  mer  filled  the  heart  of  her  hero  with  unfading  joy.*' 

According  to  the  rude  manners  of  thofe  times,  a  lover  did  not 
always  wait  for  *th^^  confent  of  his  miftre(s.  Joannes  Magnus, 
Archbiihop  of  Upfal,  obierves,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Goths,  that  rar- 
viihing  of  women  was  of  old  no  lefs  firquent  among  the  Scandina- 
vians than  among  the  Gredcs.  He  relates,  that  Gram,  fon  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  carried  off  the  King  of  Sweden's  daughter, 
whofe  beauty  was  celebrated  in  veries  exifting  even  in  his  time. 
Another  infUnce  he  gives,    of  Nicolaus  King  of  Denmark  (/i), 

(ii)  Book  18. 
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wlio  courted  Uluilcla,  a  noble  and  beautiful  Norvegian  lady,  and 
obtained  her  confent.  Nothing  remained  but  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  when  fhc  was  carried  off  by  Suercher,  King  of  Svireden. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Saxo  Gnionnaticus,  that  Skiold,  one  of 
tlie  firft  Kings  of  Denmark,  fought  a  duel  for  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  and  obtained  her  for  a  wife.  That  author  relates  many 
duels  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  indeed  common  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians, before  they  became  Chriftians,  to  fight  for  a  wife,  and 
to  carry  off  the  dcfired  object  by  force  of  arms.  No  caufc  of  war 
between  neighbouring  kings  was  more  frequent.  Fridlevus  King 
of  Denmark  fent  a  folemn  embaffy  to  Hafmundus  King  of  Nor- 
way, to  demand  in  marriage  his  daughter.  Hafmundus  had  a 
rooted  averfion  to  the  Danes,  who  h«.d  done  much  mL&hief  in  his 
country.  *'  Go,"  fays  he  to  the  ambaffadors,  "  and  demand  a 
*'  wife  where  you  are  lefs  hated  than  in  Norway.**  The  young 
lady,  who  ha^l  no  averfion  to  the  match,  intreated  leave  to  Ipeak. ' 
"  You  feem,"  faid  flic,  "  not  to  confult  the  good  of  your  king^ 
**  dom  in  rejedling  fo  potent  a  fon-in-law^  who  caa  carry  by 
*'  force  what  he  is  now  applying  for  by  intreatics."  The  father 
however  continuing  obftinate,  difmified  the  ambaffadors.  Frid- 
levus fent  other  ambaffadors,  redoubling  his  intreaties  for  a  fa- 
vourable anfwer.  Hafmundus  faid,  that  one  refufal  might  be 
thought  fufficient ;  and  in  a  fit  of  paflion  put  the  ambaffadors  to 
ileath.  Fridlevus  invaded  Norway  with  a  potent  army.;  and,  af-: 
ter  a  defperate  battle,  carried  off  the  lady  in  triumph. 

The  figure  that  women  made  in  die  north  of  Europe  by  their 
courage,  their  beauty,  and  their  chaftity,  could  not  fail  to  pror 
duce  mutual  eftecm  and  love  between  the  fexes :  nor  could  that 
love  fail  to  be  purified  into  the  moft  tender  affe<5lion,  when  thtlf 
rough  manners  were  fmoothed  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  If  lovt 
between  the  fexes  prevail  in  Lapland  as  much  as  any  where, 
which  is  vouched  by  Scheficr  in  his  liiftory  of  that  country,  it 

muft 


muft  be  for  a  realbn  very  diffbrent  from  that  riow  mentioned.  The 
males  in  Lapland,  who  are  gr^t  cowards,  hare  ho  reifon  to  de- 
fpife  the  females  for  their  tinndity ;  and  in  every  cotifltry  where 
the  women  equal  the  men,  mutual  efteem  and  affedlion  naturally 
take  place.  Two  Ldpland  odes  communicated  to  us  by  the  author 
mentioned,  leave  no  doubt  of  this  fa6l,  being  full  of  the  tendered 
fentiments  that  love  can  infpire.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion. 

FIRST        ODE. 

L 

Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer. 

We  have  a  long  journey  to  go ; 

The  moors  are  vaft. 

And  we  mud  halle ;  . . 

(hirftrength,  I  fear. 

Will  fail  if  we  are  flow  j 

And  lb 

Our  fongs  will  do, 

II. 
Kaig6,  the  watery  moor. 
Is  pleafant  unfio  me,- 
Though  long  it  be ; 
Since  it  doth  to  my  miftreis  lead. 
Whom  I  adore: 
The  Kilwa  moor 
I  ne'er  again  will  treads 

in. 

Thoughts  fiird  my  mind 
Whilft  I  thro'  Kaig6  paft 
Swift  as  the  wind, 

S£  z  And 
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And  my  defire, 

Wing'd  with  impatient  fire, 

My  rain-deer,  let  ns  hafte. 

IV. 
So  fhall  we  qidckly  end  our  pleafing  pain : 
Behold  my  miftrefs  there, 
With  decent  motion  walking  o'er  the  plain. 
Kulnafatz  my  rain-deer, 
Look  yonder,  where 
She  wafhes  in  the  lake : 
See  while  fhe  fwims. 
The  waters  from  her  purer  limbs 
New  cleamefs  take. 


SECOND        ODE. 

I- 
With  brighteft  beams  let  the  fun  fliinc 

On  Orra  moor: 

Could  I  be  fure 

That  from  the  top  o*  th*  lofty  pine 

I  Orra  moor  might  fee, 

I  to  its  higheft  bow  would  climb. 

And  with  induftrious  labour  try 

Thence  to  defcry 

My  miftrefs,  if  that  there  flie  be. 

n. 

Could  I  but  know,  amid  what  flowers, 

Or  in  what  fhade  fhe  (lays, 

The  gaudy  bowers,  • 

With  all  their  verdant  pride. 

Their  bloffoms  and  their  fprays, 

Wliich 
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Which  make  my  miflrcfs  diiappear^ 

And  her  in  envious  darkneis  hide, 

I  from  the  roots  and  bed  of  earth  would  tear, 

III. 
Upon  the  raft  of  clouds  Td  ride. 
Which  unto  Orra  fly  : 
O'  th'  ravens  I  vr ould  borrow  wings. 
And  all  the  feathered  inmates  of  the  iky : 
But  wings,  alas,  are  me  deny'd. 
The  ftork  and  fwan  their  pinions  will  not  lend. 
There's  none  who  unto  Orra  brings. 
Or  will  by  that  kind  condud  me  befriend. 

IV. 
Enough,  enough !  thou  haft  delay'd 
So  many  iununer's  days, 
The  beft  of  days  that  crown  the  year. 
Which  light  upon  the  eye-lids  dart, 
And  melting  joy  upon  the  heart : 
But  fince  that  thou  fb  long  haft  ftayM, 
They  in  unwelcome  darkneis  diiappear. 
Yet  vainly  doft  thou  mc  fbriake ; 
1  wiU  purfue  and  overtake. 

V. 
What  ibongcr  is  dian  bolts  of  fteel  ? 
What  can  more  iurcly  bind  ? 
Love  is  ilronger  far  than  it ; 
Upon  the  head  in  triumph  ihe  doth  fit ; 
Tetters  the  niind. 
And  doth  control 
The  thought  and  foul. 
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VI. 

A  youth's  defire  is  the  defire  of  wiiid  j 

All  Kis  eflays 

Are  long  delays  : 

No  iflue  can  they  find: 

Away  fond  counfellors,  •  awayj 

No  more  idVice  obtliide : 

rU  rather  ftt-oire 

The  guidance  of  blind  love ; 

To  follow  you  is  ccrtaialy  to  flrJay : 

One  fingle  cotinfel^  the*  xmwife,  is  good. 

In  the  Scandinavian  manners  here  dcfcribed  is  difcovered  a  ftri- 
king  refemblance  to  thofc  defcribed  by  Offian.  -And  as  fuch  were 
the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  inr  the  firft  flage  of  focicty,  it 
no  loiiger  remains  a  wonder,  that  the  inanne*s  of  Caledonia  fhould 
be  equally  pure  in  the  fame  early  period  And  now  every  argu- 
ment above  urged  in  favour  c£  Oflian  as  a  genuii^  hiflorian  has 
its  fiill  weight,  without  the  leaft  counterpoifc.  It  is.  true,  that  Ca- 
ledonian manners  appear  from  Oflian  to  -have  been  iUll  more  po- 
lilhed  and  refined  than  thofe  of  Scaixiiaavia  j  but  that  difference 
may  have  proceeded  from  maxiy  caufes,  which  time  has  buried  in 
oblivion. 

I  make  no  apology  forinfifting  lb  largely  on  Scandinavian  man- 
ners; for  they  tend  remarkably  to  fupport  the  credit  of  Offian^ 
and  confequently  to  afcertain  a  fad:  extremely  interefting,  thd.t  our 
forefathers  were  *  by  no  means  fuch  barbarians  as  th^  are  comp' 
monly  held  to  be.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  erf"  Celtic 
extra<5lion ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  manners  of 
Caledonia  were  the  manners  of  every  part  of  the  ifland,  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  enflaved  by  the  Romans.  The  only* 
circumftance  peculiar  to  the  Caledonians,  is  their  mountainous  fi-- 
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Tho'  permanent  manners  enter  not  regularly  into  the  prefcnt 
fketch,  I  am  however  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the 
influence  of  foil  upon  the  difpofition  of  man,  in  order  to  Ihow  the 
wifdom  of  Providence,  which  fits  the  ground  we  tread  on,  not 
only  for  fupplying  our  wants,  but  for  improving  our  manners. 
The  ftupidity  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  mentioned  a- 
bove,  is  occafioned  by  the  barrennefs  of  their  foil,  yielding  no- 
tliing  that  can  be  food  for  man  or  beaft.  Day  and  night  they 
watch  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  in  order  to  dig  fmall  filh  out  of  the 
fand ;  and  fleep  in  the  intervals,  without  an  hour  to  fpare  for  any 
other  occupation.  People  in  that  condition  muft  for  ever  remain 
ignorant  and  brutifli.  Were  all  the  earth  barren  like  New  Hol- 
land, all  men  would  be  ignorant  and  brutifti,  like  die  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland.  On  the  other  hand,  were  every  portion  of  this 
earth  naturally  fo  fertile  as  fpontaneoufly  to  feed  all  its  inhabit*- 
ants,  which  is  the  golden  age  figured  by  poets,  what  would  fol- 
iow  ?  Upon  the  former  fuppofition,  man  would  be  a  meagre, 
patient,  and  timid  animal  :  upon  the  latter  fuppofition,  he 
would  be  pampered,  lazy,  and  cfieminate.  In  both  cafes,  he 
would  be  (lupidly  ignorant,  and  incapable  of  any  manly  exertion, 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  But  the  foil  of  our  earth  is  more  wife- 
ly accommodated  to  man,  its  chief  inhabitant.  Taking  it  in  ge^ 
neral,  it  is  neither  fo  fertile  as  to  fuperfede  labour,  nor  fo  barren 
as  to  require  our  whole  labour.  The  laborious  occupation  of  hunt- 
ing for  food,  produced  originally  fome  degree  of  induflry :  and 
tho'  all  the  indufbry  of  man  was  at  firft  neceflfary  for  procuring 
food,  cloathing,  and  habitation ;  yet  the  foil,  by  fkill  in  agricul- 
ture, came  to  produce  plenty  with  Icfs  labour,  which  to  fome  at* 
forded  fpare  time  for  thinking  of  conveniencies.  A  habit  of  indnfbry 
thus  acquired,  excited  many  to  bellow  their  leifure^-hours  upon  the 
arts,  proceeding  from  ufeful  arts  to  fine  arts,  and  from  thefe  ta 
the  fciences.     Wealth,  accumulated  by  induftry,  has  a  wonderful 
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influence  upon  manners :  feuds  and  war,  the  offspring  of  wealth, 
call  forth  into  adtion  friendfhip,  courage,  heroifm,  and  every  focial 
virtue,  as  well  as  many  felfifh  vices.  How  like  brutes  do  we  paft 
our  time,  without  once  rcflefting  on  the  condu<5l  of  Providence 
operating  even  under  our  feet ! 

Diverfity  of  manners,  at  the  fame  time,  enters  into  the  plan  of 
Providence,  as  wdl  as  diverfity  of  talents,  of  feelings,  and  of  o- 
pinions.     Our  Maker  hath  given  us  a  tafte  for  variety ;  and  he 
hath  provided  objeds  in  plenty  for  its  gratification.     Some  foils, 
naturally  fertile,  require  little  laboiu: :  fome  foils,  naturally  bar- 
ren, require  the  extremity  of  labour.     But  the  advantages  of  fuch 
a  foil  are  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  its  barrennefs : 
the  inhabitants  are  fober,  induftrious,  vigorous ;  and  confequent- 
ly  coiurageous,  fo  far  as  courage  depends  on  bodily  ftrengtb  *. 
The  difad vantages  of  a  fertile  foil,  on  the  contrary^  are  more  than 
fufiicient  to  counterbalance  its  advantages :    the  inhabitants  are 
rendered  indolent,  weak,  and  cowardly.     Hindoftan  may  fecm  to 
be  an  exception ;  for  tho'  it  be  extremely  fertile,  the  people  how- 
ever are  induftrious,  and  export  manufactures  in  great  abundance 
at  a  very  low  price.     But  Hindoftan  properly  is  not  an  exception^ 
The  Hindows,  who  are  prohibited  by  their  religion  to  kill  any 
living  creature,  muft  abandon  to  animals  for  food  a  large  propor- 
tion of  land  J  which  obliges  them  to  cultivate  what  remains  with 
double  induftry,  in  order  to  procure  food  for  themfelves.     The 
populoulhefs  of  their  coimtry  contributes  alfo  to  make  them  in- 


♦  TTiat  a  barren  country  is  a  great  fpur  to  indaftry,  appears  firom  Venice  and 
Genoa  in  Italy,  Niirembei*g  in  Germany,  and  Limoges  in  France.  The  llerility 
of  Holland  reciuired  all  the  induftry  of  in  inhabitants  for  procurtng^  the  neceflarie» 
of  life  I  and  by  that  mcaar  chieiiy  they  become  remarkably  induftrious*  Cambden 
afcribes  the  fuccefii  of  the  towa  of  Halifax  in  the  cloth*  manufsAure,  to  iu  barren 
ibiL 
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duftrious.  Afragon  was  once  the  itxoft  limited  monarchy  in  Eu- 
rope, England  not  excepted :  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  was  the 
caufe,  which  rendered  the  people  hardy  and  courageous.  In  a 
preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,  the  ftates  declare,  that  were  they 
not  more  free  than  other  nations,  the  barrennefs  of  their  country 
would  tempt  them  to  abandon  it,  Oppofed  to  Arragon  (lands  E- 
gypt,  the  fertility  of  which  renders  the  inhabitants  foft  and  effe- 
minate, and  confequcndy  an  cafy  prey  to  every  invader  *.  The 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru^  and  the  low  price  of 
every  neceflary,  occafioned  by  its  diflance  from  the  fea,  have  plun- 
ged the  inhabitants  into  fupine  indolence,  aiid  exceflive  luxui^y. 
The  people  of  the  town  of  Quitto  in  particular  have  abandoned 
themfelves  to  every  fort  of  debauchery.  The  tiYne  they  have  to 
fpare  from  wine  and  womc'n^  is  ethployed  in  exceflive  gaming. 
In  other  refpedls  alfo  the  manners  of  a  people  are  iilduen&ed  by  the 
country  they  inhabit.  A  great  part  of  Calabria,  formerly  popu- 
lous and  fertile,  is  at  prefent  covered  with  trees  and  fhrubs,  like 
the  wilds  of  America ;  and  the  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants  corre- 
fpond  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  fields.  The  fame  is  vifible  in  the  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily :  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
are  equally  rugged. 

•  Fear  imprcflcd  by  ftrange  and  nnforefecn  accidents,  is  tlie  moft  potent  cauft 
of  Aiperftition,  What  then  made  the  ancient  Egyptians  fo  A^perflStious  ?  No  t^ 
ther  country  is  lefs  liable  to  ftrange  and  unforefeen  accidents :  no  thunder,  icarcc 
any  rain,  pcrfeft  regularity  in  the  feafons,  and  in  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  river. 
So  little  notion  had  the  Egyptians  of  variable  wetther  as  to  be  furprifed  that  the  ri* 
vers  of  Greece  did  not  overflow  like  the  Nile.  They  could  not  comprehend  how 
their  fields  wei-e  watered  :  rain,  they  faid,  was  very  irregular ;  and  what  if  Jupi- 
ter fhould  take  a  conceit  to  fend  them  no  rain  f  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  thft. 
inadtipn  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  inundation  of  the  river,  enervated  both  miad 
and  body,  and  rendered  them  timid  and  pufiUanimous.  Superftition  wvs-the  off-- 
fpring  of  this  cliaraftcr,  as  ii  is  of  ftrange  and  uuforcfccn  accidents  in  other  ccyQiir? 
tries. 
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SKETCH        VUI, 
Progrefs     and     Effects     of    Luxury. 


THE  wifdom  of  Providence  is  in  no  indance  more  confpicuons 
than  in  adjufling  the  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumftances.  Food  is  extremely  precarious  in  the  hunter-ftate  j 
ibmetimes  fliperabounding  with  little  ^tigue,  fometimes  failing 
after  great  fcitigue.  A  favage,  like  other  animals  of  prey,  has  a 
flomach  adjufled  to  that  variety :  he  can  bear  a  long  fad ;  and 
gorges  voracioufly  when  he  has  plenty,  without  being  the  worfe 
for  it.  Whence  it  is,  that  barbarians,  who  have  fcarce  any  fenfe 
of  decency,  are  great  and  grofs  feeders  *  They  are  equally  ad- 
didled  to  drunkennefs ;  and  peculiarly  fond  of  fpirituous  liquor§. 
Drinking  was  a  fafhionable  vice  in  Greece,  when  Menander,  Phi- 
lemon, and  Diphilus,  wrote,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  tranflations  or 
imitations  of  thofe  writers  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  reports,  that  in  his  time  the  Gauls,  like  other  barbarians,  were 
much  addided  to  drinking.  The  ancient  Scandinavians,  who,  like  o- 
ther  favages,  were  intemperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  fwallowcd 


^  In  the  niad  of  Homer,  book  9.  Agamemopn  call»  z  council  at  night  in  his 
lent.  Before  entering  on  bufinefs,  they  go  to  fupper,  {lin<  U2.).  An  embafly  to 
Achilles  is  refolred  on.  The  ambafladors  again  fop  with  Achillea  on  pork- 
grilkiusi  {tine  271.).  Achillea  rtjeAs  Agamcmnon^t  offer ;  and  the- fame  night  U- 
lyflcs  and  Diomcd  fet  out  on  their  expedition  to  the  Trojan  camp :  returning  be- 
fore day,  they  hid  a  third  fupper. 
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large  cups  to  their  gods,  and  to  fiich  of  their  countrymen  as  had 
fallen  bravely  in  battle.  We  learn  from  the  25th  fable  of  the 
Edda,  which  was  their  facred  book,  that  to  hold  much  liquor  was 
reputed  a  heroic  virtue.  Contarini  the  Venetian  ambaflkdor, 
who  wrote  ann.  1473,  fays,  that  the  Ruffians  were  abandoned  to 
drunkennefs  j  and  that  the  whole  race  would  have  been  extirpa- 
ted, had  not  ftrong  liquors  been  difcharged  by  the  fovereign.  The 
Kamfkatkans  love  fat ;  and  a  man  entertains  his  guefts  by  cram- 
ming into  their  mouths  fat  dices  of  a  feal,  or  a  whale,  cutting  off 
with  his  knife  what  hangs  out, 

A  habit  of  iafting  long,  acquired  as  above  in  the  hunter-ftate, 
made  meals  in  the  Ihepherd-ftate  lefs  frequent  than  at  prefent, 
tho'  food  was  at  hand.  Anciently  people  fed  but  once  a-day, 
a  fafliion  that  continued  even  after  luxury  was  indulged  in  other 
refpe<5ls.  In  the  war  of  Xerxes  againft  Greece,  it  was  pleafantly 
faid  of  the  Abderites,  who  were  burdened  with  providing  for  the 
King's  table,  that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  for  not  inclining 
Xerxes  to  eat  twice  a-day.  Plato  held  the  Sicilians  to  be  glut- 
tons for  having  two  meals  a-day.  Arrian  [a)  obferves,  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  had  a  bad  habit  of  two  meals  a-day.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  the  people  of  England  fed  but  twice  a-day.  HeAor 
Boyes,  in  his  hiftory  of  Scotland,  exclaiming  againft  the  growing 
luxury  of  his  cotemporaries,  fays,  that  fome  perfbns  were  fo  glut- 
tonous as  to  have  three  meals  a-day.  * 

Luxury  undoubtedly,  and  love  of  fociety^  tended  to  increafe  the 
number  of  meals  beyond  what  nature  requires.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  caufe  that  abridged  the  number  for  fbme  time, 
which  is,  the  introdudlion  of  machines.  Bodily  ftrcngth  is  eflen- 
tial  to  a  favage,  being  his  only  tool ;  and  with  it  he  performs 
wonders.      Machines    have  rendered   bodily  (Irength  of  little 

{a)  Lib.  4.  cap.  i6« 
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importance  ;  and  as  men  labour  lefs  than  originally,  they  cat  lels 
in  proportion  *•  Liflen  to  Hollinfhed  the  Englifh  hi  dorian  upon 
that  article  ;  "  Heretofore  there  hath  been  much  more  time  fpent 
*'  in  eating  and  drinking  than  commonly  is  in  thefc  days  ;  for 
whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfalls  in  the  forenoon,  beverages 
or  nuntions  after  dinner,  and  thereto  rear  fuppers  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  reft.;  now  thefe  odd  repafts,  thanked  be  God,  are 
"  very  well  left,  and  each  one  contenteth  himfelf  with  dinner  and 
"  fupper  only."  Th\is  before  jcookery  and  luxury  crept  in,  a 
moderate  ftomach,  occafioned  by  the  abridging  bodily  labour, 
made  eating  lefs  frequent  than  formerly.  But  tlie  motion  did  not 
long  continue  retrograde :  good  cookery,  and  the  pleafure  of  eat- 
ing in  company,  turned  the  tide ;  and  people  now  eat  lefs  at  a 
time,  but  more  frequently. 

Feafts  in  former  times  were  carried  beyond  all  bounds.  William 
of  Malmfbury,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  fays,  "  That 
**  the  Englifh  were  univerfally  addidled  to  drunkennefs,  conti- 
"  nuing  over  their  cups  day  and  mght,  keeping  open  houfe,  and 
"  fpending  the  income  of  their  eftates  in  riotous  feafts,  where  eat- 
"  ing  and  drinking  were  carried  to  excels,  without  any  elegance." 
People  who  live  in  a  corner,  imagine  that  every  thing  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves  :  what  Malmfljury  fays  of  the  Englilh,  is  common 
to  all  nations,  in  advancing  from  the  felfiftinefs  of  favages  to  a  re* 
lifh  for  fociety,  but  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  bridle  their  ap- 
petites. Leland  {a)  mentions  a  feaft  given  by  the  Archbifhop  of 
York,  at  his  inftallatioOt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  a  fpecimen :  300  quarters  of  wheat,  300  tons  of  ale, 
J  00  tons  of  wine,  1000  flieep,  104  oxen,  304  calves,  304  fwinc, 

*  Before  fire-arms  were  known,  people  gloried  in  addrefs  and  bodily  ftrcngth, 
and  commonly  fought  hand  to  hand.  But  vioUot  excrdfcf  becoming  left  and  lefs 
ncccfiaryi  went  infcnfibly  out  of  fkfhion, 

{a)  Culica<uiea* 
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2000  geefc,  looo  capons,  aooo  pigs,  400  fwans,  104  peacocks^ 
1500  hot  venifon  paftics,  4000  cold,  5000  cuilards  hot  and  cold. 
Such  entertainments  are  a  pidhire  of  manners.  At  that  early  pe- 
riod, there  was  not  difcovered  in  fociety  any  pleafm^c  but  that  of 
crouding  together  in  hunting  and  feafting.  The  delicate  pleafures 
of  converfation,  in  communicating  opinions,  fentiments,  and  de- 
fires,  were  to  them  utterly  unknown.  There  appeared  however, 
even  at  that  early  period,  a  faint  dawn  of  the  fine  arts.  In  luck 
fcafts  as  are  mentioned  above,  a  curious  defert  was  fbmetimes  ex- 
hibited, termed  futteitie^  viz.  pafle  moulded  into  the  fhape  of  a- 
nimals.  On  a  faint's  day,  angels,  prophets,  and  patriarchs,  were 
fet  upon  the  table  in  plenty.  A  feaft  given  by  Trivultius  to 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,,  in  the  city  of  Milan,  makes  a  figure  in  I- 
talian  hiftory.  No  fewer  than  1200  ladies  were  invited ;  and  the 
Cardinals  of  Narbon  and  St  Severin,  with  many  other  prelates, 
were  among  the  dancers.  After  dancing  followed  the  feaft,  ta 
regulate  which  there  were  no  fewer  employed  than  160  mafter- 
houfcholds.  Twelve  hundred  officers,  in  an  uniform  of  velvet,^  or 
fatin,  carried  the  vidluals,  and  ferved  at  the  fide-boaixl.  Every 
table,  without  diftin<5lion,  was  fei'ved  with  filver-plate,  engraved 
v/ith  the  arms  of  the  landlord  ;  and  befide  a  prodigious  number 
of  Italian  lords,  the  whole  court,  and  all  the  houiehold  of  the 
King,  were  feafted.  The  bill  of  fare  of  an  entertainment  given  hj 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  to  a  company  of  1500  perfons,  on  his 
coming  of  age,  is  a  fample  of  ancient  Englifli  hofpitality,  which 
iippears  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  crouding  and  cramming 
merely.  The  following  paffage  is  from  Hollinflied :  "  That  the 
length  and  fmnptuoufnefs  of  fesifts  formerly  in  ufe,  are  not 
totally  left  off  in  England,  notwithf landing  that  it  proveth  very 
beneficial  to  the  phyficians,  who  moft  abound  where  moft  ex- 
ccfs  and  mifgovcmment  of  our  bodies  do  appear."  He  adds, 
that  claret,  and  otlier  French  wines,  were  delpifcd,  and  ilrong 

wines 
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and  chcefe,  formerly  tlie  chief  food  of  his  countrymen,  were  in 
his  time  degraded  to  be  the  food  of  the  lower  fort ;  and  that  the 
wealthy  fed  upon  flefli  and  filh.  By  a  roll  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land's houfehold-expcnce,  anno  1378,  we  find,  that  the  art  of 
gelding  cattle  was  known.  The  roll  is  in  liatin,  and  the  gelt  hogs 
ai'e  termed  porcelli  eunuchi.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of  chickens^ 
which  were  not  common  on  Englifli  tables  at  that  rime.  Olive 
oil  is  alfo  mentioned. 

In  this  progrefs,  cooks,  we  may  believe,  came  to  make  a  figure. 
Hollinflied  obferves,  that  the  nobility,  rejeding  their  own  cookery, 
employed  as  cooks  mufical-headed  Frenchmen  and  ftrangcrs,  as  he 
terms  tliem.  He  fays,  that  even  merchants,  when  they  gave  a 
feaft,  rejeifled  butcher  s  meat  as  unworthy  of  their  tables ;  having 
jellies  of  all  colours,  and  in  all  figures,  reprefenting  flowers,  trees, 
beads,  fifh,  fowl,  and  fruit.  Henry  Wardlaw  Archbifhop  of  St 
Andrew's,  obferving  the  refinements  in  cookery  introduced  by 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  eighteen  years  a  prifoner  m 
England,  exclaimed  againft  the  abufe  in  a  parliament  held  at  Perth 
^Aii'  ^^  obtained  a  law,  rcftraining  fuperfluous  diet;  and  pro- 
hibiting the  ufe  of  baked  meat  to  any  under  the  degree  of  gentle- 
men, and  pcnnitting  it  to  gentlemen  on  fcftival-days  only ;  which 
baked  meat,  fays  the  bilhop,  was  never  before  ften  in  Scotland. 
The  peafants  in  Sicily  regale  themfelves  with  ice  during  fum- 
mer.  Tlicy  fay,  that  a  fcarcity  of  fnow  would  be  more  grievous 
to  them  than  a  fcarcity  of  com,  or  of  wine.  Such  progrefs  has 
luxury  made,  even  among  the  populace.  People  of  fafhion  in  Loi>- 
don  and  in  Paris,  who  employ  their  whole  thoughts  on  luxurious 
living,  would  be  furprifcd  to  be  told,  that  they  are  ftill  deficient 
in  that  art.  In  order  to  advance  luxury  of  the  table  to  the  acme 
of  perfedlion,  there  ought  to  be  a  cook  for  every  difli,  as  dicre  was 
in  ancient  Kgypt  a  phyfician  for  every  difeafe. 

Barbarous  nations,  being  great  eaters,  are  fi>nd  of  large  joints 
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of  meat :  and  love  of  fhow  retains  great  joints  in  fafhion,  even  af- 
ter meals  become  more  moderate :  a  wild  boar  was  roafted  whole 
for  a  fupper-difti  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  when  ftnfTed  with 
poultry  and  wild- fowl,  it  was  a  favourite  difh  at  Rome,  termed 
the  Trojan  boar^  in  allufion  to  the  Trojan  horfe.  The  hofpitality 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  fbmetimes  exerted  in  roafting  an  ox 
whole.  Great  joints  are  left  off  gradually,  as  people  become 
more  and  more  delicate  in  eating.  In  France,  great  joints  are  lefs 
in  ufc  than  formerly ;  and  in  England,  the  voluminous  furloin  of 
roaft  beef,  formerly  the  pride  of  the  nation,  is  now  in  polite  fa- 
milies relegated  to  the  fide-board.  In  China,  where  manners  are 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  difhes  arc  compofed  entire- 
ly of  minced  meat. 

In  early  times,  people  were  no  lefe  plain  in  their  houfes  than  in 
their  food.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when  Hoi- 
linfhed  wrote,  the  people  of  England  were  beginning  to  build  with 
brick  and  ftone.  Formerly  houfes  were  made  of  pods  wattled  to- 
gether, and  plaiftered  with  clay  to  keep  out  the  cold :  the  roof  was 
draw,  fedge,  or  reed.  It  was  an  obfervation  of  ft  Spaniard  in 
Queen  Mary's  days,  "  Thefe  Englifh  have  their  houfes  of  fticks 
"  and  dirt,  but  they  fere  as  well  as  the  King.''  Hollinihed  men- 
tioning multitudes  of  chimneys  lately  ercAed,  obfcrves,  upon  the 
authority  of  fome  old  men,  that  in  their  younger  days  there  were 
not  above  two  or  three,  if  fb  many,  in  moft  uplandifh  towns  of 
the  realm,  religious  houfes  and  manor-places  of  their  lords  ex- 
cepted ;  but  that  each  made  his  fire  againft  a  rere-dofle  in  the  hall, 
where  he  dined,  and  drefled  his  meat.  From  Lord  Northumber- 
land's houfchold-book,  it  would  feem,  that  grates  were  unknown 
at  that  time,  and  that  they  burnt  their  coal  upon  the  hearth  :  a 
certain  fum  is  allotted  for  purchafing  wood;  becaufe,  fays  the 
book,  coals  will  not  bum  without  it.  There  is  alfo  a  certain 
fum  allotted  for  purchafing  charcoal,  that  the  finokc  of  the  fea- 
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coal  might  not  hurt  the  arras.  In  the  fourteenth  ccntmy,  the 
houfes  of  private  perfons  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  London,  were  of 
wood.  The  flreets  of  Paris,  not  being  paved,  were  covered  with 
mud;  and  yet  for  a  woman  to  travel  thoie  flreets  in  a  cart,  was 
held  an  article  of  luxury,  and  as  fuch  prohibited  by  Philip  the 
Fair.  Paris  is  enlarged  two  thirds  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  tho' 
at  that  time  it  was  perhaps  not  much  lefs  populous  than  at  prefent. 

They  were  equally  plain  in  their  houfehold-fumiture.     While 
money  was  fcarce,  fervants  got  land  inftead  of  wages.     An  old* 
tenure  in  England  binds  the  vaflal  to  find  ftraw  for  the  King's  bed, 
and  hay  for  his  horfe.     From  Lord  Northumberland's  houfehold- 
book,  mentioned  above,  it  appears,  that  the  linen  allowed  fofr  m 
whole  year  amounted  to  no  more  than  feventy  ells ;  of  which  there 
were  to  be  eight  table-cloths  (no  napkins.)  for  his  Lordflup's  table^ 
and  two  towels  for  wafhing  his  face  and  hands.     Pewter  veflel 
was  proliibited  to  be  hired,  except  on  Chriflmas,  Eailer,  St  GeMge*6 
day,  and  Whitfunday.     Hollinlhed  mentions  his  converfing  with: 
old  men  who  remarked  many  alterations  in  England  within  thur 
remembrance;  that  their  fathers,  and  they  themielves  foonnerly^ 
had  nothing  to  fleep  on  but  a  draw  pallat,  with  a  log  of  timber 
for  a  pillow ;  a  pillow,  faid  they,  being  thought  meet  only  £oif  a* 
woman  in  childbed ;  and  that  if  a  man  in  ieven  years  after  nftar* 
riage  could  purchafe  a  flock-bed,  and  a  fack  of  chaff  to  reft  his- 
head  upon,  he  thought  himfelf  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  die 
town ;  who  peradventurc  lay  feUlom  on  a  bed  entirely  of  featliers.- 
Another  thing  they  remarked,  was  cliange  of  houfehold -veflel  from^ 
timber  plates  into  pewter,  and  from  wooden  fpoonsinto  tin  orfilver«; 

Nor  were  they  leis  plain  in  their  drefs.     By  an  adl  of  parliament' 
in  Scotland,  anno  1429,  none  were  pcnnitted  to  wear  (ilk  or  coft- 
ly  furs,  but  knights  and  lords  of  200  mcrks  yearly  rent.     But  lu« 
xury  in  drefs  advanced  fo  faft,  that  by  another  adt,  ofino  1457, 
the  fame  drefs  was  permitted  to  aldermen,  bailies,  and  other  good 
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wordiy  men  widnin  burgk.  And  by  a  third  a<5l,  anno  147 1,  it 
was  .permitted  to  gentkiiaen  of  L.  100  yearly  rent.  By  a  fumptua*- 
ly  law  in  Scotland)  anno  1621,  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  gold  and 
£lver  lace,,  vdvcc^  fatin,  and  other  fiflc  ftnfis,  were  prohibited 
except  ta  noblemen,  their  wives  and  children,  to  lords  of  parlia** 
meat,  •  prelates,  priyy  counfellors,  lords  of  manors,  judges,  ma-^ 
giftrates  of  towns,  and  to  thofe  who  have  6000  merks  of  yearly" 
rent.  Such  diftindtions,  with  reipedl  to  landed  rent  efpecially, 
are  invidious ;  nor  can  they  ever  be  kept  up.  James,  the  firft 
Britilh  monarch,  was,  during  infancy,  committed  to  die  care  of 
the  Dowager-Gountefs  of  Mar,  who  had  been  educated  in  France. 
The  King  being  fe^ed  with  a  choHc  in  the  nighttime,  his  houfe^ 
hold  fervants  fiew  to  his  bed-*chamber,  men  and  women,  naked 
as  they  were  born ;  the  Countefi  alone  had  a  finock. 

I>uring  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  imports  into  England  were 
not  the  feventh  part  c€  the  exports.  Our  exports  at  diat  time  werb 
not  the  feventh  part  of  our  prefent  exports ;  and  yet  our  hixury  ik 
iiich,  that  with  all  our  political  regulations,  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  preferred  in  our  favour. 

Men  in  difiS^rent  ages  difier  widely  in  their  notions  of  luxury : 
every  new  objedt  of  fenfual  gratification,  and  every  indulgence 
beyond  what  is  ufual,  are  commcmly  termed  luxury ;  and  ceafe  to 
be  luxury  when  they  turn  habitual.  Thus,  every  hidmian,  an^ 
dent  and  modem,  while  he  inveighs  againfl  the  luxmy  of  his 
own  times,  vronders  at  former  hiflorians  for  charafteriiing  as  lu- 
xury what  he  confiders  as  conveniencies  merely,  or-  rational  im- 
provements. Hear  the  Roman  hiflorism^,  talking  of  the  war  that  his 
countrymen  carried  on  fuccefsfuUy  againft  Antiochus  King  of  Syria : 
**  Luxurias  enim  peregrins  origo  ab- exercitu  Afiatico  inve<5la  ur- 
**  bem  eft.  li  primum  ledlos  aeratos,  veftem  ftragulam  pretio- 
^^  fam,  plagulas  et  alia  textilia,  et  qux  tum  magnifies  fupelledli- 
^^  lis  habebantur,  monopodia  et  abacos  Romam  advexerunt.  Tunc 
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"  pfaltrice  fambufiftriacquc,  et  convivalia  ludionutn  oble(flamenta 
**  addita  epulis  :  epulae  quoque  ipfae  et  cura  et  fumptu  majore  ad- 
**  parari  coeptac :  turn  coquus,  viliflimum  antiquis  mancipium  efti- 
"  matione  et  ufu,  in  pretio  efle;  et,  quod  minifterium  fuerat, 
"  ars  haberi  ccepta.  Vix  tamen  ilia,  quae  turn  confpiciebantur, 
**  femina  erant  futurx  Kixuriae  *  [a)''  Houfehold-fumiture  at 
Rome  mufl  at  that  period  have  been  exceedingly  plain,  when  a 
carpet  and  a  one-footed  table  were  reckoned  articles  of  limuy. 
When  the  gelding  of  bulls  and  rams  was  firft  pra<5tifed,  it  was  pro- 
bably confidered  as  abominable  luxury.  Galvanus  Fiamma,  who 
in  the  fourteenth  century  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Milan  hb  native 
country,  complains,  that  in  his  time  plain  living  had  given  way 
to  luxury  and  extravagance.  He  regrets  the  times  of  Frederic 
Barbarofla  and  Frederic  II.  when  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  a  great 
capital,  had  but  three  flefh  meals  in  a  week,  when  wine  was  a  ra- 
rity, when  the  better  fort  made  ufe  of  dried  wood  for  candles, 
and  when  their  fliirts  were  of  ferge,  linen  being  confined  to  pcr- 
fons  of  the  liiglieft  rank.  "  Matters,"  fays  he,  "  are  wonderful- 
**  ly  changed:  linen  is  a  common  wear:  the  women  drefs  in  filk, 
*'  ornamented  frequently  with  gold  and  filver  j  and  ttey  wes^r 

•  **  For  the  Afiatic  foldiers  firft  introduced  into  Rome  the  foreign  luxury. 
They  firft  brought  with  them  beds  ornamented  with  brazen  fculpturcs,  paint^  co- 
Tcrings,  curtains  and  tapeftry,  and  what  were  then  efteemed  magnificent  famiture, 
fide-boards,  and  tables  with  one  foot.  Then  to  the  luxury  of  our  feafts  were  add- 
ed finging  girls,  female  players  on  the  lute,  and  morris-dancers :  greater  care  and 
expencc  were  beftowcd  upon  our  entertainments :  the  cook,  whom  our  forefathers 
reckoned  the  mcancft  flave,  became  now  in  high  efteem  and  requeft ;  and  what 
was  formerly  a  fcrvile  employment,  was  now  exalted  into  a  fcience.  AU  thtCc 
however  fcarccly  dcfcrvc  to  be  reckoned  the  feeds  or  buds  of  the  luxury  of  after 
times." 

{a)  Tit,  Liv.  Jib.  39.  cap.  6, 
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**  gold  pendants  at  their  ears/'     A  hiftorian  of  the  prefent  times 
would  laugh  at  Fiamma,  for  ftiting  as  articles  of  luxury  what  are 
no  more  but  decent  for  a  tradefman  and  his  wife.     John  Muflb,  a 
native  of  Lombardy,  who  alfo  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
declaims  againft  the  luxury  of  his  time,  and  particularly  againft 
the  luxury  of  the  citizens  of  Placentia,  his  countrymen.    **  Luxu- 
"  ry  of  the  table/'  lays  he,  **  of  drefs,  of  houfes  and  houfehold- 
**  furniture,  in  Placentia,  begun  to  creep  in  after  the  year  1300. 
**  Houfes  have  at  prefent  halls,  rooms  with  chimneys,  portico's, 
*■  wells,  gardens,  and  many  other  conveniencies  unknown  to  our 
**  anceflors.     A  houfe  that  has  now  many  chimneys,  had  none  in 
the  laft  age.     The  fire  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe, 
without  any  vent  for  the  fmoke  but  the  tiles :  all  the  family  fat 
**  round  it,  and  the  viiStuals  were  drefled  there.     The  expence  of 
**  houfchold-fumiture  is  ten  times  greater  than  it  was  fixty  years 
ago.     The  tafte  for  fuch  expence  comes  to  us  from  France,  from 
Flanders,  and  from  Spain.     Eating-tables,  formerly  but  twelve 
inches  long,  arc  now  grown  to  eighteen.     They  have  table- 
**  cloths,    with  cups,    fpoons,    and  forks,    of  filver,    and  large 
**  knives.     Beds  have   filk  coverings  and  curtains.     They  have 
"  got  candles  of  tallow  or  wax,  in  candleflicks  of  iron  or  copper. 
"  Almoft  every  where  there  are  two  fires^  one  for  the  chamber 
"  and  one  for  the  kitchen.     Confedlions  have  come  greatly  in 
**  ufe,  and  fenfuality  regards  no  expence."     Hottufhed  exclaims 
againft  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  his  time.     **  In  times  part," 
fays  he,  ''  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  hou(es  builded  of  fal- 
"  low,  willow,  plumtree,  or  elm ;  fo  that  the  ufc  of  oak  was  de- 
*'  dicated  to  churches,  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  noblc- 
**  mens  lodgings,  and  navigation.     But  now  thefe  are  rejedcd, 
*'  and   notaing  but  oak  any  whit  regarded.     And  yet  fee  the 
*'  change;  for  when  our  houfes  were  builded  of  willow,  then  had 
''  we  oaken  mcnj  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  made  of  oak,  our 
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"  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but  many,  thro*  Perfian  dcli- 
"  cacy  crept  in  among  us,  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore  al- 
*'  teration.  In  thofe  days,  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  fuffi- 
"  cient  defence  to  keep  the  houfe  in  fafety ;  but  now,  the  zSur^ 
^^  ranee  of  the  timber,  double  doors,  lock$  and  bolts,  muft  der 
"  fend  the  man  from  robbing.  Now  have  w«  many  chimnejrs^ 
^*  and  our  tenderlings  complain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  pofes. 
"  Then  had  we  none  but  rere-dofles,  and  our  heads  did  never  ake. 
*^  For  as  the  iinoke  in  thofe  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  iuffic&ent 
"  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe ;  fo  it  was  reputed  a;&r 
"  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and  his  family  from  the 
"  quack  or  pofe,  wherewith  very  few  were  then  acqu»intqd>** 
Not  many  years  above  fifty,  French  wine,  in  the  Edinbur^gh  ta* 
vems,  was  prefented  .to  the  guefts  in  a  fmall  tin  veiTel,  meafuring 
about  an  Englifh  pint*  A  fingle  drinking-glafs  ferved  a  company 
the  whole  evening ;  and  the  firft  perfons  who  infilled  for  a  clean 
glafs  with  every  new  pint  were  acciifed  of  luxury.  A  knot  of 
highlanders  benighted,  wrapped  themfelves  up  in  their  plaids^ 
and  lay  down  on  the  fnow  to  flccp.  A  young  gcntlenwux  making 
up  a  ball  of  fnow,  ufed  it  for  a  pillow.  His  father  (^i),  ftriking  a* 
way  the  ball  with  his  foot,  "  What,  Sir,"  fays  he,  "  are  you 
"  turning  effeminate  ?"  Crantz,  defcribing  the  kingdom  of  Nop* 
way,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  has  the  following  reflection. 
Robuftiflimos  educat  viros,"  qui,  nulla  frugum  luxuria  moUti^ 
faepius  impugnant  alios  quam  impugnantur  *»"  In  the  moun- 
tainous iiland  of  Rum,  one  of  the  weltem  iilands  of  Scotland^ 

*  <<  It  produces  a  moft  robuft  race  of  men,  who  are  enervated  hj  no  luxmy  of 
«'  food,  and  are  more  prone  to  attack  and  lura&  their  neighbours  than  fubjeAed  lo 
**  their  attacks,* 
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die  com  produced  ferves  die  inhabitants  but  k  few  months  in  win- 
ter. The  reft  of  the  year  they  live  on  flefli,  fifh,  and  milk ;  and 
yet  are  healthy  atid  long-lived.  In  the  year  1768,  a  man  died 
there,  aged  103,  who  was  50  years  old  before  he  ever  tafted 
bread.  This  old  man  frequently  harangued  upon  the  plain  fare  of 
former  dmei^,  finding  fault  with  his  neighbours  for  indulging  in 
bread;  and  upbraiding  them  with  their  toiling  like  flaves  for  the 
produ^on  of  fuch  an  unneceflSiry  ardcle  of  luJtury. 
•  Thus  every  one  exclaims  againft  the  lurury  of  the  prelent  times, 
judging  more  favourably  of  the  paft ;  as  if  what  is  luxury  at  pre- 
fent^  would  ceafe  to  be  luxury  when  it  becomes  cuftomary.  What 
is  the -foundation  of  a  fendment  fo  univerfal  ?  In  point  of  digni- 
ty, corporeal  pleafnres  are  the  lowert  of  all  that  belong  to  our  na* 
ture;  and  for  that  reafon,  perfons  of  ddicacy  diflemble  the  plea* 
fore  they  take  in  eating  and  drinking  (^i).  When  corporeal  plea- 
fore  is  indulged  to  excefs,  it  is  not  only  low,  but  mean.  But  as 
in  judging  of  things  that  admit  of  degrees,  comparifon  is  the  or- 
dinary ftandard,  every  refinement  in  corporeal  pleafure  beyond 
what  is  cuftomary^  is  held  to  be  an  excefs,  blameable  as  below 
die  dignity  of  human  natiire.  Thus  every  improvement  in  living 
is  pronounced  to  be  luxury  while  recent,  and  drops  that  charac- 
ter when  it  comes  into  common  ufe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  what 
is  moderation  in  the  capital,  is  efteemed  luxury  in  a  country- 
town.  Doth  luxury  then  depend  entirely  on  comparifon?  is  there 
no  other  foundation  for  diftinguifhing  moderation  from  excefs  ? 
This  will  hardly  be  maintained. 

This  fobjefl  is  thrown  into  obfcurity  by  giving  diflerent  mean- 
ings to  the  term  luxury.  A  French  writer  holds  ever y  fort  of  food 
to  be  luxury,  but  raw  fldh  asld  acorns,  which  were  the  original 
foo<l  of  favages ;    and  every  fort  of  covering  to  be  luxury  but 

(if)  Elements  of  CnticiTmi  vol.  i*  p.  356.  edit.  5. 
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Ikins,  which  were  their  original  cloatliing.  According  to  that  de- 
finition, the  plough,  the  Ipade,  the  loom,  are  all  of  them  inftni- 
mcnts  of  luxury  ;  and  in  that  view  he  juftly  extols  luxury  to  the 
fkies.  Let  every  man  enjoy  the  privilege  of  giving  his  own  mean- 
ing to  words :  at  the  fame  time,  when  a  man  deviates  fo  far 
from  their  ufual  meaning,  the  negledl  to  define  them  is  inexcu- 
fable.  In  common  language,  and  in  common  apprehenfion,  lu- 
xury always  implies  a  faulty  excefs ;  and  upon  that  account  is 
condemned  by  all  writers,  fuch  only  excepted  as  affecSl  to  be  lin- 
gular. 

This  is  clearly  one  branch  of  the  definition  of  luxury.  Another 
is,  that  the  excefs  muft  be  habitual :  a  fingle  adl  of  intemperance, 
however  faulty,  is  not  denominated  luxury :  reiteration  muft  be 
fo  frequent  as  to  become  a  confirmed  habit. 

Nor  are  thefe  particulars  all  that  enter  into  the  definition  of  lu- 
xury. There  are  many  pleafures,  however  intemperate  or  habi- 
tual, that  arc  not  branded  vvith  that  odious  name.  Mental  plea- 
fure,  fuch  as  arifes  from  fentiment  or  reafoning,  falls  not  within 
the  verge  of  luxury,  to  whatever  excefs  indulged.  If  to  relieve 
merit  in  diftrefs  be  luxury,  it  is  only  fo  in  a  metaphorical  fcnfe : 
nor  is  it  deemed  luxury  in  a  damfel  of  fifteen  to  perufe  love-no- 
vels from  morning  to  evening.  Luxury  is  confined  to  the  exter- 
nal fenfes  :  nor  does  it  belong  to  every  one  of  thefe  ;  the  fine  arts 
have  no  relation  to  luxury.  A  man  is  not  even  faid  to  be  luxif- 
rious,  merely  for  indulging  in  drefs,  or  in  fine  furniture.  HoUin- 
{hed  inveighs  againft  drinking-glafles  as  an  article  of  luxury.  At 
that  rate,  a  houfe  adorned  with  fine  pidlures  or  ftatues  would  be 
an  imputation  on  the  proprietor.  Thus  pafling  in  review  every 
pleafure  of  external  fenfe,  we  find,  that  in  proper  language  the 
term  luxury  is  not  applicable  to  any  pleafure  of  the  eye  or  ear. 
That  term  is  confined  to  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  touch,  and  fmeU, 
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which  appear  as  cxifting  at  the  organ  of  fenfc,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count are  held  to  be  merely  corporeal  {a). 

Having  thus  circumfcribed  our  fubjed  within  its  proper  bounds, 
the  important  point  that  remains  to  be  afcertained  is,  Whether  we 
have  any  rule  for  determining  what  excefs  in  corporeal  pleafure 
may  juftly  be  denominated  faulty.  About  that  point  we  are  at  no 
lofs.  Tho*  our  prefent  life  be  a  ftate  of  trial,  yet  our  Maker  has 
kindly  indulged  us  in  every  pleafure  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the 
mind,  or  to  the  body  ;  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  hurtful  ei* 
eels  that  falls  under  the  cenfure  of  being  luxurious.  It  is  faulty 
as  a  tranfgreflion  of  felf-duty ;  and  as  fuch  it  is  condemned  by 
the  moral  fenfe.  The  mod  violent  declaimer  againfl  luxury  will 
not  affirm,  that  bread  is  luxury,  or  a  fnow-ball  ufed  for  a  piHow  ; 
for  thefe  are  innocent,  becaufe  they  do  no  harm.  As  little  will  it 
be  affirmed,  that  dwelling-houfes  more  capacious  than  thofe  origi- 
nally built  ought  to  be  condemned  as  luxury,  fince  they  contribute 
to  cheerfulnefs  as  well  as  to  health.  The  plague,  fome  centuries 
ago,  made  frequent  vifits  in  London,  promoted  by  air  ftagnatiHg 
in  narrow  ftreets,  and  fmall  houfes.  After  the  great  fire  anno 
1666,  the  houfes  and  ftreets  were  enlarged,  and  the  plague  has 
not  once  been  known  in  London. 

Man  confifts  of  foul  and  body,  fo  intimately  connedled,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  at  eafe  while  the  other  fufFers.  In  order  to 
have  mens /ana  in  corpore  fanOj  it  is  neceflary  to  ftudy  the  health  of 
both  :  bodily  health  fupports  the  mind  ;  and  nothing  tends  more 
than  cheerfulnefs  to  fupport  the  body,  even  under  a  difeafe.  To 
prefcrve  this  complicated  machine  in  order,  certain  exercifcs  are 
proper  for  the  body,  and  certain  for  the  mind  ;  which  ought  ne- 
ver to  encroach  the  one  on  the  other.  Much  motion  and  bodily 
exercife  tend  to  make  us  robufl ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  mind 

(a)  See  Elements  of  Crlticifm,  Introdo^ion* 
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is  ftarvod  :  much  reading  and  r^fledtion  fortify  the  mind,  but  ia 
the  mean  time  the  body  is  ftarved.  Nor  is  this  ail :  excefs  in  ci- 
ther is  deftruiflive  to  both ;  for  exercife  too  violent,  whether  of 
mind  or  body,  wears  the  machine.  Indolence,  on  the  c^her  hand^ 
relaxes  the  machine,  and  raiders  it  weak  or  languii).  Bodily  in- 
dolence breeds  the  goat,  the  gravel,  and  many  other  dilea&s  :  nor 
k  mental  indolence  iefs  pernicious,  for  it  breeds  peevifhnefs  and 
pufillanimity.  Thus  health  both  of  mind  and  body  is  beft  pre- 
ferved  by  moderate  exercile.  And  hence  a  general  propoiStdoQ^ 
That  every  indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure^  which  favours  either 
too  violent  or  too  languid  exercife,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  i^ 
hurtful,  and  confequently  is  luxury  in  its  proper  fei^.  It  14 
fcarce  neceflary  to  be  added,  that  every  fuch  indulgence  is  con- 
demned by  the  moral  fenfe  ;  for  every  man  can  bear  teflimony  of 
this  from  what  he  himfelf  feels. 

Too  great  indulgence  in  corporeal  pleafure  feldom  prompts  vio- 
lent exercife  j  but  inflances  are  without  number  of  its  relaxiog^ 
even  that  moderate  degree  of  exercife  which  is  healthful  both  t» 
inind  and  body.  This  in  particular  is  the  cafe  of  too  great  indul- 
gence in  eating  or  drinking :  fuch  indulgence  creates  a  habitual 
appetite,  which  demanding  more  than  nature  requires,  loads  the 
ilomach,  deprefles  the  fpirits,  and  biings  on  a  habit  of  iiftleflhefk 
and  inaiflivity,  which  renders  men  cowardly  and  efieminate  *. 
And  what  does  the  epicure  gain  by  fuch  excefs  ?  In  the  grandeft 
palace  tlie  mafler  occupies  not  a  greater  fpace  than  his  meaneft 
dome  (lie ;  and  brings  to  his  mod  fumptuous  feaft  perhaps  Ids  ap- 
petite than  any  of  his  guefts.     Satiety  withal  makes  him  lofe  the* 


•  Luxury  anil  fclfiflinefs  render  men  cowards.  People  who  arc  attached  tO' 
riches,  and  fcnfual  pleafure,  cannot  think  of  abandoning  them  without  horror.  A 
virtuous  man  confidcrs  himfelf  as  placed  here  in  order  to  obey  the  will  of  his  Ma- 
ker :  he  performs  his  dutyi  and  is  ready  to  quit  his  poft  upon  the  firft  iummons* 
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reliih  even  of  rarities,  which  afford  to  others  a  poignant  pleafure. 
What  enjoyment  then  have  the  opulent  above  others  ?  Let  them 
beftow  their  riches  in  making  others  happy :  fuch  benevolence 
will  double  their  own  happine(s,  firft,  in  the  direcfl  a6fc  of  doing 
good  ;  and  ncirt,  in  reflcifting  upon  the  good  they  have  done,  the 
moft  delicate  of  aU  feafts. 

Had  the  EngUlh  continued  Pagans,  they  would  have  invented 
a  new  deity  to  jM^de  over  cookery.  I  fey  it  with  regret,  but 
muft  fay  it,  that  a  luxurious  table,  covered  with  every  dainty, 
ftems  to  be  their  favourite  idol.  A  minifter  of  ftate  never  with* 
ftands  a  &a(l ;  and  the  link  that  unites  thoib  in  oppofition  is,  the 
cramming  one  another  *.  I  fluU  not  be  fur[Hi&d  to  hear, 
that  the  cramming  a  miftrefs  has  become  the  mad  fafhionable 
mode  o£  courtihip.  That  fort  of  luxury  is  not  unknown  in 
their  univerfities  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  branch  of  education 
that  fcldom  jM^oves  abortive.  It  has  not  efcaped  oblervation,  that 
between  the  1740  and  1770  no  fewer  than  fix  mayors  of  Lon- 
don died  in  office,  a  greater  number  than  in  the  preceding  50c 
years :  fuch  havock  doth  luxury  in  eating  make  among  the  ions  of 
Albion.  How  diflcrent  the  manners  of  their  forefathers!  Bon- 
duca  their  Queen,  ready  lx»  engage  the  Romans  in  a  pitched  batde, 
encouraged  her  army  with  a  pathetic  fpeech,  urging  in  particular 
the  following  coniideration  :  *^  The  great  advantage  wc  have  over 
them  is,  that  they  cannot,  like  us,  bear  hunger,  thirfl,  heat, 
nor  cold.  They  maft  have  fine  bread,  wine,  and  warm  houfes : 
**  every  herb  and  root  fatisfies  our  hunger ;  water  fupplies  the 
*•  want  of  wine  ;  and  every  tree  is  to  us  a  warm  houfe  {a)  f." 

The 

(a)  Dion  Cafliat. 
•  This  WIS  compofcd  in  the  yctr  1770. 

t  Providence  has. provided  the  gout  as  a  beacon  en  the  rcKk  of  hixurjrto  w.irn 
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The  indulging  in  down-beds,  foft  pillows,  and  eafy  feats,  is  a 
fpecies  of  luxury,  becaufe  it  tends  to  enervate  the  body,  and  to 
render  it  unfit  for  fatigue.  Some  London  ladies  employ  an  ope-^ 
rator  for  pairing  their  nails.  Two  young  women  of  high  quality, 
who  were  fitters,  employed  a  fervant  with  foft  hands  to  raife  them 
gently  out  of  bed  in  a  morning.  Nothing  lefs  than  all-powerful 
vanity  can  make  fuch  perfons  fubmit  to  the  fatigues  of  a  toilet : 
how  can  they  ever  think  of  fubmitting  to  the  horrid  pangs  of 
child-bearing  ?  In  the  hot  climates  of  Afia,  people  of  rank  arc 
rubbed  and  chaffed  twice  a-day ;  which,  befide  being  pleafant^ 
is  neceflary  for  health,  by  moving  the  blood,  in  a  hot  country, 
where  floth  and  indolence  prevail.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
curried,  bathed,  and  oiled,  daily ;  tho'  they  had  not  the  fame 
excufe  for  that  practice  :  it  was  luxury  in  them,  tho'  not  in  the 
Aliatics. 

With  refpedl  to  exercife,  the  various  machines  that  have  been 
invented  for  executing  every  fort  of  work,  render  bodily  ftrength 
of  lefs  importance  than  formerly.  This  change  is  favourable  to 
mental  operations,  without  hurting  bodily  health.  The  travelling 
on  horfeback,  tho*  a  lefs  vigorous  exertion  of  ftrength  than  walk- 
ing, is  not  luxury,  becaufe  it  is  a  healthful  exercife.  I  dare  not 
fay  fo  much  for  wheel-carriages  :  a  fpring-coach,  rolling  along  a 
fmooth  roid,  gives  no  exercife  ;  or  fo  little,  as  to  be  preventive  of 
no  difeafe  :  it  tends  to  enervate  the  body,  and  in  fome  meaiure  alio 
the  mind.  The  increafe  of  wheel-carriages  within  a  century  is  a  preg- 
nant proof  of  the  growth  of  luxurious  indolence.  During  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  Englifti  judges  rode  to  Weftminfter  on  horieback, 
and  probably  did  fo  for  many  years  after  his  death.     Charles  L 


againft  it.  But  in  vain  :  during  diftrefs,  vows  of  temperance  are  made  :  during 
the  intervals,  thefe  vows  are  forgot.  Luxury  has  gained  too  much  ground  in  thi» 
ifland  to  be  rcftrained  by  admonition. 
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ifTued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  hackney-coaches  to  be  ufed  in 
London,  except  by  thofe  who  travel  at  lead  three  miles  out  of 
town.  At  the  Reftoration,  Charles  IL  made  his  public  entry  into 
London  on  horfeback,  between  his  two  brothers,  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucefter.  We  have  Ruihworth  for  oiu:  voucher,  that  iit 
London,  not  above  a  himdred  years  ago,  there  were  but  twenty 
hackney-coaches ;  which  at  the  fame  time  did  not  ply  on  the 
ftreets,  but  were  kept  at  home  tiU  called  for.  He  adds,  that  the 
King  and  council  publifhed  a  proclamation  againft  them,  becaufe 
they  raifed  the  price  of  provender  upon  the  King,  nobility,  and 
gentry.  At  prefent,  1000  hackney-coaches  ply  on  the  ftreets  of 
London,  befide  a  great  number  of  ftage-coaches  few  travelling 
from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  firft  coach  with 
glailes  in  France  was  brought  from  Bruflels  to  Paris,  anno  1660, 
by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Sedan-chairs  were  not  known  in  Eng- 
land before  the  year  1634.  Cookery  and  coaches  have  reduced  the 
military  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  to  a  languid 
ftate :  the  former,  by  overloading  the  body,  has  infedled  them 
with  difpiriting  ailments  ;  the  latter,  by  foftering  eafe  and  indo- 
lence, have  banifhed  labour,  the  only  antidote  to  fuch  ailments. 
Too  great  indulgence  in  the  fine  arts  confumes  part  of  that  time 
which  ought  to  be  employed  on  the  important  duties  of  life  :  bur 
the  fine  arts,  even  when  too  much  indulged,  produce  one  good 
effe<5l,  which  is,  to  foftcn  and  humanize  our  manners :  nor  do 
4iey  harm  the  body,  if  they  relax  not  that  degree  of  cxercife 
which  is  neccflfary  for  fupporting  it  in  health  and  vigour. 

The  enervating  efl[e<£ls  of  luxury  upon  the  body  are  above  all  re- 
markable in  war.  The  officers  of  Alexander's  army  were  foon 
tainted  with  Afiatic  manners.  Moft  of  them,  after  bathing,  had 
fervants  for  rubbing  them,  and  inftead  of  plain  oil,  ufed  precious 
ointments.  Leonatus  in  particular  commiflloned  from  Egypt  the 
powder  he  ufed  when  he  wreftled,  which  loaded  fcveral  camels. 

Alexander 
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Alexander  reproved  them  mildly  :  "  I  wonder  that  men  who  have 
undergone  fuch  fatigues  in  war,  are  not  taught  by  experience^ 
that  labour  produces  fweetcr  and  founder  fleep  than  indolence. 
To  be  voluptuous  is  an  abje<5l  and  flavifh  ftate.  How  can  a 
**  man  take  care  of  his  horfe,  or  keep  his  armour  bright,  who 
**  difdains  to  employ  his  own  hands  upon  what  is  deareft  to  him^ 
*'  his  own  body  (a)?" 

When  we  attend  to  the  mind  fingly,  manifold  are  the  pemi*' 
cious  cffedls  of  luxury.  Corporeal  pleafures,  being  all  of  them 
felfilh,  tend,  when  much  indulged,  to  make  fclfilhncfs  the  leading 
principle.  Voluptuoufnefs  accordingly,  rekxing  every  fympadie- 
tic  aflfedtion,  brings  on  a  beaftly  felfifhnefe,  which  leaves  nothing 
of  man  but  the  external  figure^  Luxury  befide  renders  the  v^^pA 
fo  effeminate  as  to  be  fubdued  by  every  diArefs :  the  ilighteft 
pain,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  a  real  evil :  and  any  higher 
degree  becomes  a  fevere  torture.  The  French  are  far  gone  in  that 
difeafe.  Pidures  of  deep  diftrefs,  which  attradl  Englifh  fpedaton^ 
are  to  the  French  unfupportable :  their  averfion  to  pain  avercomes 
the  attraftive  power  of  fympathy,  and  debars  ftx>m  die  ftage  everjr 
diftrefs  that  makes  a  deep  imprcflion  on  the  heart.  The  Britiflt  arc 
gradually  finking  into  the  fame  weaknefs  of  mind :  Vmicc  prt/crvJ 
colle(fls  not  fuch  numbers  as  it  did  originally  ;  and  would  feiree 
be  endured  at  prcfcnt,  were  not  our  fympathy  blunted  by  &im- 
liarity  :  a  new  play  upon  a  fimilar  plan  would  not  take.  The  gra-* 
dual  decay  of  manhood  in  Britain  appears  from  their  funeral  rites*. 
Formerly  the  deceafed  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  relations  and 
friends  of  both  fcxcs  ;  and  the  day  of  their  death  was  preferved  in 
remembrance  with  folemn  lamentations,  as  the  day  of  their  birth 
was  with  exhilarating  cups.  In  England  a  man  was  firfl  relieved  fttun 
attending  his  decealed  wife  to  the  grave  ;  and  afterward  from  at- 

{a)  PJutarch. 
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tendmg  his  dccea&d  diildren ;  and  now  fuch  dSkmmzcy  of  mind 
pitTails  there,  diat  inftandy  upon  die  laft  groan,  die  deceaied,  a« 
baadoned  by  erery  reladon,  is  delivered  to  an  undertaker  by  pro- 
feflion,  who  is  left  at  kifure  to  mimick  the  fboeral  rites.  In  Scot-* 
land,  fuch  refinement  has  not  yet  taken  place :  a  man  is  indeed 
excufed  from  attending  his  wife  to  die  grave ;  but  he  performs 
that  duty  in  perfim  to  every  other  relation,  his  children  not  except- 
ed«  I  am  told,  that  peo{4e  of  high  fafliion  in  England  begin  to 
leave  d!i€  care  of  their  £ck  rdadoaa  to  hired  nurfes ;  and  think 
they  do  their  doty  in  making  ihort  vifks  from  dme  to  dme. 

Hithetto  I  have  confidered  luxury  with  refpedl  to  thole  only 
wbo  Sire  infeAod  with  it ;  and  did  its  poifbnous  -eflfedls  fjpread  no 
wider,  the  cafe  perhaps  woald  foe  the  leis  deplorable.  But  imhap* 
pily,  where  luxnry  prevails,  the  innocent  fu^^  with  tSie  guilty* 
A  man  tif  economy,  whether  a  merchant  en*  a  manufa^urer,  lays* 
up  a  ftock  f<N:  his  children,  and  adds  ufeful  membars  to  the  ftat^« 
A  man,  on  tiie  contrary,  who  lives  above  his  fortune,  or  his  profits^ 
accuftoms  his  children  to  luxury,  and  abandons  them  to  poverty 
when  he  dies.  Lusury  at  the  fame  time  is  a  great  enemy  to  popu- 
lation :  it  enhances  the  expence  ef  living,  and  confines  many  to 
the  bacbclor-ftate.  Luxury  of  the  table  in  particular  is  remark- 
able for  that  eflre<a  :  "  L'  homme  riche  met  toute  fa  gloire  h  con- 
^  ibmmer,  toute  fa  grandeur  k  perdre  en  un  jour  k  ia  table  plus^ 
•*  de  biens  qu'il  nVn  faudrok  pour  faire  fiibfifter  phxfieurs  fa- 
"  milles.  II  abufe  egakment  et  des  animaux  et  des  faommes ; 
**  dont  le  refte  demeure  af!am6,  languit  dans  la  miscrc,  et  ne  tra- 
vaille  que  pour  iatisfaire  ^  V  appedt  immodcr6,  et  ^  la  vanito 
encore  plus  inikdable,  de  cet  homme ;  qui  detruiiant  les  autres 
par  la  difette,  fe  detruit  lui-m^me  par  les  execs  {a)  ♦.** 

To 

(tf)  Buffon. 

*  ^  The  fole  glory  of  the  rich  man  b^  to  confume  and  dcftroy ;  and  his  gran- 

•*  dcur 
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To  confider  luxury  in  a  political  view,  no  refinement  of  dreis, 
of  the  table,  of  equipage,  of  habitation,  is  luxury  in  thofe  who 
can  aflford  the  expence ;  and  the  public  gains  by  the  encourage- 
ment that  is  given  to  arts,  manufacSlures,  and  commerce.  But  a 
mode  of  living  above  a  man's  annual  income,  weakens  the  ftatc, 
by  reducing  to  poverty,  not  only  the  fquanderers  themfelves,  but 
many  innocent  and  induftrious  perfons  connedled  with  them. 
Luxury  is  above  all  pernicious  in  a  commercial  flate.  A  perion 
of  moderation  is  fatisfied  with  fmall  profits:  not  fo  the  luxurious^ 
who  defpife  every  branch  of  trade  but  what  returns  great  profits : 
other  branches  are  ingroffed  by  foreigners  who  are  more  frugal. 
The  merchants  of  Amfterdam,  and  even  of  London,  within  a  cen- 
tiuy,  lived  with  more  economy  than  their  clerks  do  at  prefent. 
Their  country-houfes  and  gardens  make  not  the  greateft  articles 
of  their  expence.  At  firft,  a  merchant  retires  to  his  country-houfe 
on  Sundays  only  and  holydays :  but  beginning  to  relifti  indolent 
retirement,  bufinefs  grows  irkfbme,  he  trufts  all  to  his  clerks,  lo- 
fes  the  thread  of  his  affairs,  fees  no  longer  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
is  now  in  the  high  way  to  perdition.  Every  crofs  accident  makes 
him  totter;  and  in  labouring  circumflances  he  is  tempted  to  ven- 
ture all  in  hopes  of  re-efbiblifliment.  He  falls  at  lafl  to  down- 
right gaming  ;  which,  fetting  confcience  afide,  is  a  prudent  mea- 
fure:  he  rifks  only  the  money  of  his  creditors,  for  he  himfelf  has 
nothing  to  lofe :  it  is  now  with  him,  Cafar  nut  nihil  *,  Such  a 
man  never  falls  without  involving  many  in  his  ruin, 


**  deur  confiAs,  in  Liviihing  in  one  day  upon  the  expence  of  his  table  what  would 
«  procure  fubfiftcnce  for  many  families.  He  abufes  equally  animals  and  his  fellow- 
*'  creatures  j  a  great  part  of  whom,  a  prey  to  famine,  and  languifliing  in  mifery, 
**  labour  and  toil  to  fatisfy  his  immoderate  dcfires,  and  infatiablc  vanity ;  whO| 
•*  dcftroying  others  by  want,  dcilroys  himfelf  by  cxccfb.** 

*  "  Cwfar  or  nothing." 

The 
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The  bad  efFefts  of  luxury  above  difplay'd,  are  not  the  whole, 
nor  indeed  the  moft  deftrudlive.  In  all  times  luxury  has  been  the 
ruin  of  every  (late  where  it  prevailed.  But  that  more  important 
branch  of  the  fubjedl  is  referved  to  particular  fketches,  where  it 
will  make  a  better  figure. 

In  the  favage  (late,  man  is  almoft  all  body,  with  a  very  fmall 
proportion  of  mind.  In  the  maturity  of  civil  fociety,  he  is  com- 
plete both  in  mind  and  body.  In  a  (late  of  degeneracy  by  luxury 
and  voluptuoufnefs,  he  has  neither  mind  nor  body  *. 

*  In  ancient  Egypt,  execution  againft  the  perfon  of  a  debtor  was  prohibited. 
Such  a  law  could  not  obtain  but  among  a  temperate  people,  where  bankruptcy  hap* 
pens  by  misfortune,  and  feldom  by  luxury  or  extravagance. 
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BOOK        11. 

Progrefs      of      MEN      in      SOCIETY. 


PREFACE. 

TN  treating  of  this  fuhjeEl^  no  opportunity  has  been  omitted  of  fug- 
gejling  an  important  doHrine^  That  patriotifm  is  the  comer-fione  of 
civil  fociety  ;  that  no  nation  ever  became  great  and  powerful  tvithout 
it ;  atidy  vuhen  extinguifloed^  that  the  mofl  potverful  nation  is  in  the 
high-'way  to  contempt  and  diffolution.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  me  tofttg" 
gejl  fafls  :  the  reader  vuill  have  frequent  opportunities  to  make  the  ob~ 
fervation ;  and  he  tvill  value  his  oivn  reflexions  more  than  "What  ere 
inculcated  by  an  author ^  vjcre  he  even  to  afcend  the  pulpit y  and  at  *- 
very  turn  to  pronounce  a  fcrious  harangue. 

SKETCH 
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SKETCH        I. 

Appetite    for   Society.  — Origin   of    National 
Societies. 


THat  there  is  in  man  an  appetite  for  fbciety,  never  was  called  in 
queftion  *.  But  to  what  end  the  appetite  ferves,  whether  it  be 
in  any  manner  limited,  and  how  far  men  are  naturally  fitted  for 
being  ufeful  members  of  civil  fociety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it^ 

are 

♦  This  appetite  is  not  denied  by  Vitruvius ;  but  it  feeros  to  have  been  overlook- 
ed in  the  account  he  gives  (book  2.  ch.  i.)  of  the  commencement  of  ibcicty,  which 
is  as  follows.  '*  In  ancient  times,  men,  like  wild  beads,  lived  in  caves  and  woods, 
**  feeding  on  wild  food.  In  a  certain  place  it  happened,  that  the  trees,  put  in  mo- 
•*  tion  by  tempeftuous  winds,  and  rubbing  their  branches  one  againft  another, 
•*  took  fire.  Thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  fled  for  fear :  but  as  the  flames  abated, 
*<  they  approached  ;  and  finding  the  heat  comfortable,  they  threw  wood  into  the 
*<  fire,  and  preferved  it  from  being  extinguHhed.  They  then  invited  others  to 
'<  take  bcndit  of  the  fire.  Men,  thus  aflembled,  endeavoured  to  exprefs  their 
•*  thoughts  by  articulate  founds }  and  by  daily  praftice,  certain  founds,  fignifying 
•♦  things  in  frequent  ufe,  came  to  be  eflabliflied.  From  that  cafual  event,  lan- 
«*  guage  arofe.  And  thus,  fire  having  attra^cd  many  to  one  place,  they  foon  dif* 
«•  covered  thit  they  were  by  nature  fuperior  toother  animair,  diflcring  from  them 
"  not  only  in  an  crcft  pofture,  which  gave  them  opportunity  to  behold  the  bcau- 
"  lit  s  of  the  hca^  ens  as  well  as  of  the  earth ;  but  alfo  in  their  hands  and  fingers, 
•*  fitted  for  executing  whatever  they  could  invent.  They  therefore  begin  to  cover 
**  their  habitations  with  the  boughs  of  trees  j  fome  dug  caves  in  the  mountains; 
**  and,  in  imitation  of  a  fwallow's  neft,  fome  flicltcrcil  themfclvcs  with  fprigs  and 
**  loam.     Thus,  by  obfcrving  each  other's  work,  and  turning   liicir  thoughts  to 

Y  y  2  *'  invention^ 
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are  queflions  that  open  extenfive  views  into  Human  nature,  and  yet 
have  been  little  attended  to  by  writers.  I  grieve  at  the  negledl, 
becaufe  the  prefent  enquiry  requires  an  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions, 
however  abftrufe. 

As  many  animals,  befide  man,  are  focial,  it  appeared  to  me 
probable,  that  the  focial  laws  by  which  fuch  animals  are  govern- 
ed, might  open  views  into  the  focial  nature  of  man.  But  here  I 
met  with  a  fecond  difappointment :  for  after  perufing  books  with- 
out end,  I  found  very  little  fatisfa6lion ;  tho'  the  laws  of  animal 
fociety  make  the  moft  inftru(5live  and  mod  entertaining  part  of 
natural  hiflory,  A  few  dry  fadls,  coUedled  occafionally,  enabled 
me  to  form  the  embryo  o|^  a  plan,  which  I  here  prefent  to  the  read- 
er:  if  his  curiofity  be  excited^ i!ds  well ;  for  I  am  far  from  expell- 
ing that  it  will  be  gratified. '-'^^ 

Animals  of  prey  have  no  appetite  for  fociety,  if  the  mo- 
mentary adl  of  copulation  be  not  excepted.  Wolves  make  not 
an  exception,  even  where,  inftigated  by  hunger,  they  join  in 
attacking  a  village:  as  fear  prevents  them  fingly  from  an  at- 
tempt fo  hazardous,  their  cafual  union  is  prompted  by  appetite 
for  food,  not  by  appetite  for  fociety.  So  little  of  the  focial  is 
there  in  wolves,  that  if  one  happen  to  be  wounded,  he  is  put  to 
death,  and  devoured  by  thofe  of  his  own  kind.  Vultures  have 
the  fame  difpofitlon.  Their  ordinary  food  is  a  dead  carcafe ;  and 
they  never  venture  but  in  a  body  to  attack  any  living  creature 
that  appears  fonnidable.  Upon  fociety  happinefs  fo  much  de- 
pends, that  we  do  not  willingly  admit  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  bear,  or 
a  wolf,  to  have  any  appetite  for  fociety.     And  in  with-holding  it 


"  invention,  they  by  degrees  improved  their  habititions,  and  became  daily  more 
*^  and  more  Ikilful."  Has  not  the  celebrated  Roufll::iu  been  guilty  of  the  fi.ne  o- 
Ycrilght  in  his  effay  on  the  inequality  of  men  ?  Thefe  authors  fuggeft  to  mc 
the  butcher,  who  made  diligent  fcarch  for  his  k:iif'j>  which  he  held  in  bis  teeth* 

from 
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from  fuch  animals,  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  to  its  favourite 
man,  is  confpicuous :  their  ftrength,  agility,  and  voracity,  make 
them  fingly  not  a  little  formidable :  I  ihould  tremble  for  the  hu- 
man race,  were  they  difpofed  to  make  war  in  company  *. 

Such  harmlefs  animals  as  cannot  defend  themfelves  fingly,  are 
provided  with  an  appetite  for  fociety,  that  they  may  defend  them- 
felves in  a  body.  Sheep  are  remarkable  in  that  refpciSl,  when  left 
to  nature :  a  ram  feldom  attacks ;  but  the  rams  of  a  flock  exert 
great  vigour  in  defending  their  females  and  their  young  f.     The 

whole 

♦  The  care  of  Providence  in  proteAing  the  human  race  from  animals  of  prey, 
is  equally  vifible  in  other  particulars.  I  can  difcovcr  no  fafts  to  make  me  believe, 
that  a  lion  or  a  tiger  is  afraid  of  a  man  ;  but  whatever  fecret  means  are  employed 
hy  Providence,  to  keep  fuch  fierce  and  yofMlf>us  anunals  at  a  diOance,  certain  it  is, 
that  they  fliun  the  habitations  of  men.  M  prcfcnt  there  is  not  a  wild  lion  in  Eu- 
rope. Even  in  Homer's  time  there  wer£  none  in  Peloponnefus,  tho'  they  were  fre- 
quent in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theflaly,  down  to  the  time  of  Ariftotle :  whence 
it  is  probable,  that  thefe  countries  were  not  at  that  time  well  peopled.  When  men 
and  cattle  are  together,  a  lion  always  attacks  a  beafl,  and  never  a  man.  M.  Buf- 
fon  obferves,  that  the  bear,  tho'  far  from  being  cowardly,  never  is  at  eafe  but  in 
wild  and  defert  places.  The  great  condor  of  Peru,  a  bird  of  prey  of  an  immenfe 
fizc,  bold,  and  rapacious,  is  never  feen  but  in  dcfcrts  and  high  mountains.  Every 
river  in  the  coafl  of  Guinea  abounds  with  crocodiles,  which  lie  balking  in  the  fun 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  they  perceive  a  man  approaching,  they  plunge  into 
the  river,  tho'  ihey  feldom  fly  from  any  other  animal.  A  fox,  on  the  contrary, 
a  pole-cat,  a  kite,  tho*  afraid  of  man,  draw  near  to  inhabited  places  where  they 
find  prey  in  plenty.  vSuch  animals  do  little  mifchief  5  and  the  little  they  do,  pro- 
motes care  and  vigilance.  But  if  men,  like  fhcep,  were  the  natural  prey  of  a  lion 
or  a  tiger,  their  utmoft  vigour  and  fagacity  would  fcarce  be  fufficient  for  felf-de- 
fence.  Perpetual  war  would  be  their  fate,  without  having  a  fingle  moment  for  any 
other  occupation  ;  and  they  could  never  have  emerged  out  of  brutal  barbarity.  It 
is  poflible  tliat  a  few  cattle  might  be  protc<Slcd  by  armed  men,  continually  on  the 
watch ;  but  to  defend  flocks  and  herds  covering  a  hundred  hills,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable.    Agriculture  could  never  have  cxifled  in  any  ihape. 

*  M.  Buflbn  has  beftowed  lefs  pains  than  becomes  an  author  of  his  character, 

upon 
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whole  fociety  of  rooks  join  in  attacking  a  kite  when  it  hovers  a- 
bout  them.  A  family  pf  wild  fwine  never  feparate  till  the  young 
be  fufficiently  ftrong  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  wolf;  and 
when  the  wolf  threatens,  they  all  join  in  a  body.  The  pecary  is 
a  fort  of  wild  hog  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien :  if  one  of  them  be  at- 
tacked, the  reft  Inin  to  aflift  it.  There  being  a  natural  antipathy 
between  that  animal  and  the  American  tiger,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  tiger  flain  with  a  number  of  dead  pecaries  round  him. 

The  fbcial  appetite  is  to  fome  animals  ufeful,  not  only  for  de- 
fence, but  for  procuring  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Society  among 
beavers  is  a  notable  inflance  of  both.  As  water  is  the  only  refuge 
of  that  innocent  fpecies  againft  an  enemy,  they  inftindlively  make 
their  fettlcment  on  the  brink  of  a  lake  or  of  a  running  ftream.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  they  keep  up  the  water  to  a  proper  height  by  a 
dam-dike,  conftrufted  with  €o  much  art  as  to  withftand  the  great- 
eft  floods :  in  the  former,  they  fave  themfelves  the  labour  of  a 
dam-dike,  becaufe  a  lake  generally  keeps  at  the  fame  height.. 
Having  thus  provided  for  defence,  their  next  care  is  to  provide 
food  and  habitation.  The  whole  fociety  join  in  ere(5ling  the  dam- 
dike  ;  and  they  alfo  join  in  eredling  houfes.  Each  houfe  has  two 
apartments :  in  the  upper  there  is  fpace  for  lodging  from  fix  to 
ten  beavers:    the  under  holds  their  provifions,  which  are  trees 


upon  the  nature  and  inftinfts  of  animals  :  he  indeed  fcarce  once  ftunibles  upon 
tniih  in  his  natural  hiflory  of  the  fhecp.  He  holds  it  to  be  Aupid,  and  incapable 
to  defend  iifclf  againft  any  beaft  of  prey;  maintaining,  that  the  race  could  not 
line  fubllilcd  but  under  the  care  and  pi-otcftion  of  men.  Has  that  author  forgot, 
tli.it  fhccp  had  no  enemy  more  formidable  than  men  in  their  original  hunter-ftate  ? 
Far  from  being  ncgle^led  by  nature,  there  are  few  animals  better  provided  fordc* 
fence.  They  have  a  fort  of  militaiy  inflinft,  forming  a  line  of  battle,  like  fol- 
uitrs,  when  threatened  with  an  attack.  The  rams,  who,  in  a  natural  fcate,  make 
half  of  the  fiotk,  join  together;  and  no  lion  or  tiger  is  able  to  refill  their  united 
inipftuoCty. 

cut 
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cut  down  by  united  labour,  and  divided  into  fmall  portable 
parts  {a).  Bees  are  a  fimilar  inftance.  Ariftotlc  {b)  fays,  "  that 
"  bees  are  the  only  animals  which  labour  in  common,  have  a 
"  houfe  in  common,  eat  in  common,  and  have  their  ofispring  in 
•*  common."  A  fingle  bee  would  be  ftill  lefs  able  than  a  fingle 
beaver,  to  build  a  houfe  for  itfelf  and  for  its  winter-food.  The 
Alpine  rat  or  marmout  has  no  occafion  to  ftore  up  food  for  win- 
ter, becaufe  it  lies  benumbed  without  motion  all  the  cold  months. 
But  thefe  animals  live  in  tribes ;  and  each  tribe  digs  a  habitation 
under  ground  with  great  art,  fufficiently  capacious  for  lodging 
the  whole  tribe ;  covering  the  ground  with  withered  grafs,  which 
(bme  cut,  and  others  carry.  The  wild  dogs  of  Congo  and  Ango- 
la hunt  in  packs,  waging  perpetual  war  againft  other  wild  beafts. 
They  bring  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  whatever  is  caught  in 
hunting ;  and  each  receives  its  fhare  *.  The  baboons  are  focial  a- 
iiimals,  and  avail  themfelves  of  that  quality  in  procuring  food  ; 
witnefs  their  addrefs  in  robbing  an  orchard,  defcribed  by  Kolben 
in  his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  go  into  the  or- 
chard, Ibme  place  themfelves  on  tlie  wall,  the  reft  form  a  line  on 
the  outfide,  and  the  fruit  is  thrown  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it 
xcach  the  place  of  rtndezvous.  Extending  the  enquiry  to  all 
known  animals,  we  find  that  the  appetite  for  fbcicty  is  witli-hcld 
from  no  fpecies  to  which  it  is  necelTary,  whether  for  defence  or 
for  food.     It  appears  to  be  diftributed  by  weight  and  meafure,  in 

•  However  fierce  with  rcfpeft  to  other  animal?,  yet  fo  fubmifTive  arc  thcfj  i1ol>,s 
to  men,  as  to  futtcr  their  prey  to  be  taken  from  tliem  wirhoiit  refiihuice.  Euro- 
peans fait  for  their  flaves  what  they  thus  obtain, 

{a)  Set  the  works  of  the  beaver  defcribed  moft  accurately  by  M.  BuflTon,  vol.  F. 
(^)  Hirtory  of  animals,  b,  9.  c  40. 

order 
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order  to  accommodate  the  internal  frame  of  animals  to  tlieir  exter- 
nal circumftances. 

On  fome  animals  an  appetite  for  fociety  is  beflow'd,  tho'  in  ap- 
pearance not  necelTary  either  for  defence  or  for  food.  With 
regard  to  fuch,  the  only  final  caufe  we  can  difcover  is  the  plea- 
fm'c  of  living  in  fociety.  That  kind  of  fociety  is  found  among 
horfes.  Outhier,  one  of  the  French  academicians  employed  to 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  toward  the  north  pole,  reports^ 
that  at  Torneo  all  bulky  goods  are  carried  in  boats  during  fum- 
mer  ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  are  frozen,  and  the  ground 
covered  witli  fnow,  that  they  ufe  fledges  drawn  by  horfes ;  that 
when  the  fnow  melts,  and  the  rivers  are  open,  the  horfes,  fet 
loofe,  rendezvous  at  a  certain  part  of  the  foreft,  where  they  fo- 
parate  into  troops,  and  occupy  different  pafture- fields  ;  that  when 
thefe  fields  become  bare,  they  occupy  new  ground  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  at  firft ;  that  they  return  home  in  troops  when  the  bad 
weather  begins  ;  and  that  every  horfe  knows  its  own  ftall.  No 
creature  ftands  lefs  in  need  of  fociety  than  a  hare,  whether  fot 
food  or  for  defence.  Of  food,  it  has  plenty  under  its  feet ;  and  for 
defence,  it  is  provided  both  with  cunning  and  fwiftnefs^  Nothing 
however  is  more  common  in  a  moon-light  night,  than  to  fee  hare» 
fporting  together  in  the  mod  fbcial  manner.  But  fociety  for  plea- 
fure  only,  is  an  imperfedl  kind  of  fociety  ;  and  far  from  being  fa 
intimate,  as  where  it  is  provided  by  nature  for  defence,  or  for  pro- 
curing food  *.. 

With 

^  Pigeons  mufl:  be  excepted,  if  their  fociety  be  not  neceflary  either  for  food  or 
habitation,  of  ivhich  I  am  uncertain.  Society  among  that  fpecies  is  extremely  in* 
timate  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  place  they  inhabit  contributes  to  the  intimacy* 
A  crazy  dove-cot  moved  the  proprietor  to  transfer  the  inhabiuats  to  a  new  houfc 
built  for  them ;  and  to  accuftom  them  to  ii,  they  were  kept  a  fortnight  within 
doors,  with  plenty  of  food.    When  they  obtained  liberty,  they  flew  direfUy  to 

thdr 
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With  refpecl  to  the  extent  of  the  appetite,  no  focial  animal,  as 
far  as  can  be  difcovered,  has  an  appetite  for  aflbciating  with  the 
whole  fpecies.  Every  fpecies  is  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes  ; 
and  thefe  tribes  have  no  appetite  for  aflbciating  with  each  other : 
on  the  contrary,  a  (bray  flieep  is  thruft  out  of  the  flock,  and  a 
ftray  bee  muft  inft:antly  retire,  or  be  llung  to  death.  Every  work 
of  Providence  contributes  to  fome  good  end  :  a  fmall  tribe  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  mutual  defence ;  and  a  very  large  tribe  would  be  dif- 
ficulted  in  procuring  fubfiftence. 

How  far  brute  animals  are  by  nature  fitted  for  being  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  civil  fociety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it,  is  a  queftion  that  no 
writer  hath  fo  much  as  fl;umbled  on.  And  yet,  as  that  branch  of 
natural  hiftory  is  alfb  neceflTary  to  my  plan,  I  muft  proceed  ;  tho*  I 
have  nothing  to  lay  before  the  reader  but  a  few  fcattercd  obferva- 
rions,  which  occurred  when  I  had  no  view  of  turning  them  to 
account.  I  begin  with  the  inftinftive*  conduct  of  animals,  in 
providing  againft;  danger.  When  a  flock  of  flieep  in  the  fl;ate  of 
nature  goes  to  reft,  fentinels  are  appointed ;  who,  on  appearance  of 
an  enemy,  ftamp  with  the  foot,  and  make  a  hifling  found  ;  upon 
which  all  take  the  alarm  :  if  no  enemy  appear,  they  watch  their 
time,  return  to  the  flock,  and  fend  out  others  in  their  ftead.  And 
in  flocks  that  have  an  extenfive  range  in  hilly  countries,  the 
fame  difcipline  obtains,  even  after  domeftication.  Tho'  monkeys 
fleep  upon  trees,  yet  a  fentlnel  is  always  appointed,  who  muft 
not  fleep  under  pain  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  They  preferve  the 
fame  difcipline  when  they  rob  an  orchard  :  a  fentinel  on  a  high 
tree  is  watchful  to  announce  the  very  firft  appearance  of  an  e- 
iiemy.  M.  Buffbn,  talking  of  a  fort  of  monkey  which  he  terms  Mal^ 

ihcir  old  houfe  ;  and  feeing  it  laid  flat,  walked  round  and  rounds  lamenting.  They 
then  took  wing  and  difappeared,  without  ouce  cafting  an  eye  on  their  new  habi- 
tation. 

Vol.  L  Z  z  brouck^ 
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brouck^  fays,  that  they  are  fond  of  fruit,  andof  fugar-canes ;  and  that 
while  tliey  are  loading  themfelves,  one  is  placed  fentinel  on  a  tree, 
who,  upon  the  approach  of  a  man,  cries,  Houp!  Houpl  Houp!  loud- 
ly and  diftindlly.  That  moment  they  throw  away  the  fugar-canes 
that  they  hold  in  their  left  hand,  and  runoff  upon  three  feet. 
When  the  mannouts  are  at  work  in  the  field,  one  is  appointed  to 
watch  on  a  high  rock  ;  which  advertifes  them  by  a  loud  whiftlc, 
when  it  fees  a  man^  an  eagle,  or  a  dog.  Among  beavers,  notice 
is  given  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  by  laftiing  the  water  with 
the  tail,  which  is  heard  in  every  habitation.  Seals  always  fleep 
on  the  beach  ;  and  to  prevent  furprife,  fentinels  are  placed  round 
at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  the  main  body.  Wild  elephants, 
which  always  travel  in  company,  are  lefs  on  their  guard  in  places 
^mfrequented  :  but  When  they  invade  cultivated  fields,  they  march 
in  order,  tiie  elclell  in  the  front,  and  the  next  in  age  clofing  the 
rear.  The  weak  are  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  females  cany 
their  young  on  tneir  trunk.  They  attack  in  a  body  ;  and  upon  a 
repulfe,  retire  in  a  body.  Tame  elephants  retain  fo  much  of  their 
original  nature,  that  if  one,  upon  being  wounded,  turn  its  back, 
the  reft  inftantly  follow.  Next  in  order  is  the  government  of  a 
tribe,  and  the  condudl  of  its  members  to  each  other.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that  fociety  among  fome  animals,  and  their  mutual  affec- 
tion, may  be  fb  entire  as  to  prevent  all  difcord  among  them ;  which 
indeed  fcems  to  be  the  cafe  of  beavers.  Such  a  fociety,  if  there 
be  fuch,  requires  no  government,  nor  any  laws^  A  flock  of  fheep 
occupies  the  fame  fpot  every  night,  and  each  hath  its  own  reft- 
ing-place.  The  fame  is  obfervable  in  homed  catde  when  folded* 
And  as  we  find  not,  that  any  one  ever  attempts  to  diflodge  an- 
other, it  is  probable  that  fuch  reftraint  makes  a  branch  of  their 
nature.  But  fociety  among  brute  animals  is  not  always  fo  perfect.. 
Perverfe  inclinations,  tending  to  difturb  fociety,  are  vifible  a- 
mong  fome  brute  animals,^  as  well  as  among  rational  men.     It  is. 

not 
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not  uncommon  for  a  rook  to  pilfer  fticks  from  another's  neft ; 
and  the  pilferer's  neft  is  demoliflied  by  the  lex  talionis.  Perverfc 
inclinations  require  government,  and  government  requires  laws. 
As  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  the  whole  fbciety  join  in  infli<fling 
the  punifhment,  government  among  rooks  appears  to  be  repu- 
blican. Apes,  on  the  contrary,  are  under  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Apes  in  Siam  go  in  troops,  each  under  a  leader,  who  pre- 
ferves  ftridl  difcipline.  A  female  carnally  inclined,  retired  from 
the  troop,  and  was  followed  by  a  male.  The  male  efcaped  from 
the  leader,  who  purfued  them  ;  but  the  female  was  brought  back, 
and  in  preience  of  the  whole  troop  received  fifty  blows  on  the 
cheek,  as  a  chaftifement  for  its  incontinence  {a).  But  probably 
there  are  not  many  inftances  among  brutes  of  government  ap- 
proaching fo  near  to  that  of  men.  Government  among  homed 
cattle  appears  to  have  no  other  end  but  to  preferve  order.  Their 
government  is  monarchical ;  and  the  eledlion  is  founded  upon 
perfonal  valour,  the  moft  foUd  of  all  qualifications  in  fuch  a  fo- 
ciety.  The  bull  who  afpires  to  be  lord  of  the  herd,  muft  fight  his 
way  to  preferment ;  and  after  all  his  rivals  are  beat  off  the  field, 
the  herd  tamely  fubmit.  At  the  fame  time  he  is  not  lecured  in 
the  throne  for  life ;  but  muft  again  enter  the  lifts  with  any  bull 
that  ventures  to  challenge  him.  The  fame  fpirit  is  obfervable  a- 
onong  oxen,  tho'  in  a  lower  degree.  The  mafter-ox  leads  the  reft 
into  the  ftable,  or  into  the  fold,  and  becomes  unruly  if  he  be  not 
let  firft  out :  nay,  he  muft  be  firft  yoked  in  the  plough  or  waggon. 
Sheep  are  not  employed  in  work,  but  in  every  otiicr  rcfpeft  the  fame 
economy  obtains  among  them.  Where  the  rams  happen  to  be 
few  in  proportion  to  the  otlicr  ftiecp,  they  fometimcs  divide  tlie 
flock  amoag  them,  inftead  of  fighting  for  precedence.  1  ive  or 
fix  fcorc  of  ihecp  were  purchafed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  autlior  of 

[a]  Memoirs  of  Count  Forbin. 
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this  work.  The  rams,  who  were  only  two,  divided  tlie  flock  be- 
tween them.  The  two  parcels  could  not  avoid  pafturing  in  com- 
mon, becaufe  they  were  ihut  up  in  one  inclofure  :  but  they  had 
different  fpots  for  reft  during  night ;  nor  was  it  known,  that  a 
fheep  ever  defcrted  its  party,  or  even  changed  its  refting-place. 
In  the  two  fpecies  lafl:  mentioned,  I  find  not  that  there  is  any  no- 
tion of  punifhment ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neceflary :  the  leader 
pretends  to  nothing  but  precedence,  which  is  never  difputed.  I 
blufli  to  prefent  thefe  imperfedl  hints,  tlie  fruit  of  cafual  oblcnra- 
tion,  not  of  intentional  enquiry  :  but  I  am  glad  to  blow  the 
trumpet,  in  order  to  raife  curiofity  in  others :  if  the  fubjedl  be 
profecuted  by  men  of  tafte  and  enquiry,  many  final  cauies,  I  am 
perfuaded,  will  be  difcovered,  tending  more  and  more  to  difplay  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence.  But  what  I  have  chiefly  in 
view  at  prefent  is,  to  obferve,  that  government  among. brute  ani- 
mals, however  fimple,  appears  to  be  perfe<5l  in  its  kind  ;  and  ad- 
apted with  great  propriety  to  their  nature.  Fadlions  in  the  flatc 
are  unknown  :  no  enmity  between  individuals,  no  treachery,  no 
deceit,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  vices  that  infeft  the  human  race. 
In  a  word,  they  appear  to  be  perfedly  well  fitted  for  that  kind  of 
fociety  to  which  they  arc  prompted  by  their  nature,  and  for  being 
liappy  in  it. 

Storing  up  the  foregoing  obfcrvations  till  there  be  occafion  for 
them,  we  proceed  to  the  focial  nature  of  man.  That  men  are  en- 
dued with  an  appetite  for  fociety,  will  be  vouched  by  the  concur*- 
ring  teftimony  of  all  men,  each  vouching  for  himfelf.  There  is 
accordingly  no  inflance  of  people  living  in  a  folitary  ftate,  where 
the  appetite  is  not  obftruded  by  fome  potent  obftade.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  Dampier  faw,  live  in 
fociety,  tho'  lefs  advanced  above  brutes  than  any  other  known  fa- 
vagcs  ;  and  fo  intimate  is  their  fociety,  that  they  gather  their 
food,  and  eat,  in  common.   The  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  iflanda 
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lived  in  the  fame  manner,  when  firft  feen  by  Europeans,  which 
was  in  the  foxutjcenth  century ;  and  the  favages  mentioned  by 
Condamine,  drawn  by  a  Jefuit  from  the  woods  to  fettle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  muft  originally  have  been  united  in  fome 
kind  of  fbciety,  as  they  had  a  common  language.  In  a  word, 
that  man  hath  an  appetite  for  food,  is  not  more  certain,  than  that 
he  hath  an  appetite  for  fociety.  And  here  I  have  occafion  to  ap- 
ply one  of  the  obfervations  made  above.  Abftradling  altogether 
from  the  pleafure  we  have  in  fociety,  fimilar  to  what  we  have  in 
eating  ;  evident  it  is,  that  to  no  animal  is  fociety  more  neceflary 
than  to  man,  whether  for  food  or  for  defence.  In  fociety,  he  is  chief 
of  the  terreftrial  creation  ;  in  a  folitary  (late, .  the  moft  helplefs  and 
forlorn.  Thus  the  firft  queftion  fuggefted  above,  viz.  To  what 
end  was  a  fbcial  appetite  beftow'd  on  man,  has  received  an  anfwer, 
which  I  flatter  myfelf  will  give  fatisfadlion. 

The  next  queftion  is,  Whether  the  appetite  be  limited,  as  a- 
mong  other  animals,  to  a  fociety  of  moderate  extent ;  or  whether 
it  prompt  an  aflbciation  with  the  whole  fpecies.  That  the  appe- 
tite is  limited,  will  be  evident  from  hiftory.  Men,  as  fi\r  back  as 
they  can  be  traced,  have  been  divided  into  fmall  tribes  or  focietics. 
Moft  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  have  in  later  times  been  united  into 
large  ftates :  fuch  revolutions  however  have  been  brought  about, 
not  by  an  appetite  for  a  more  extenfive  fociety,  but  by  conqueft, 
or  by  the  juniflion  of  fmall  tribes  for  defence  againft  the  more 
powerful.  A  fociety  may  indeed  be  too  fmall  for  complete  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite  ;  and  the  appetite  thus  cramped  welcomes 
every  perfon  into  the  fociety  till  it  have  fufficient  fcope  :  the  Ra- 
mans, a  diminutive  tribe  originally,  were  fond  to  aflbciate  even 
with  their  enemies  after  a  vidory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fo- 
ciety may  be  too  large  for  complete  gratification.  An  extenfive 
empire  is  an  objedl  too  bulky  :  national  aflPedlion  is  too  much  dif- 
fufed  ;  and  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe  till  it  find  a  more  contra<5led 
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fociety,  correfponding  to  the  moderation  of  its  appetite.  Hence 
the  numerous  orders,  aflbciations,  fraternities,  and  divifions,  that 
fpring  up  in  every  great  flate.  The  e.ver-during  Blues  and  Greens 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  in  Italy,  could 
not  have  long  fubfifted  after  the  caufe  of  their  enmity  v^ras^  at  an 
end,'  but  for  a  tendency  in  the  members  of  a  great  ftate  to  con- 
tract their  focial  connedlions  *•  Initiations  among  the  ancients 
•^ere  probably  owing  to  the  fame  caufe ;  as  alfo  aflbciations '  of 
artifans  among  the  moderns,  pretending  myftery  and  fecrecy,  and 
excluding  all  ftrangers.  Of  fuch  aflbciations  or  brotherhoods,  the 
free  mafons  excepted,  there  is  fcarce  now  a  veftige  remaining. 

We  find  now,  after  an  accurate  fcrutiny,  that  the  focial  appe«- 
tite  in  man  comprehends  not  the  whole  fpecies,  but  a  paxt  only; 
and  commonly  a  fmall  part,  precifely  as  in  other  animals.  HerB 
another  final  caufe  ftarts  up,  no  lefs  remarkable  than  that  ex- 
plain d  above.  An  appetite  to  aflbciate  with  the  whole  fpecies, 
would  form  ftates  fo  unwieldy  by  numbers,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  government.  Our  appetite  is  wiTely  confined  within  fuch  lir 
mits  as  to  form  ftates  of  moderate  extent,  which  of  all  are  the  bcft 
fitted  for  good  government :  and  we  fliall  fee  afterward,  that  they 
are  alfo  the  beft  fitted  for  improving  the  human  powers,  and  for 
envigorating  every  manly  virtue.  Hence  an  inftrudlive  leflbo. 
That  a  great  empire  is  ill  fuited  to  human  nature,  and  that  a  great 
conqueror  is  in  more  refpedls  than  one  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

The  limiting  our  focial  appetite  within  moderate  bounds,  fuggefts 
another  final  caufe.  An  appetite  to  aflbciate  with  the  whole  fpecies^ 
would  colledl  into  one  fociety  all  who  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other  by  wide  feas  and  inacceflible  mountains  ;  and  confequently 

•  The  ncver-ceafing  factions  in  Britain  proceed,  not  from  a  fociety  too  mucli 
extended,  but  from  love  of  power  pnd  of  wealth,  to  x'cfti'aiji  which  there  is  no  luf- 

iicicr.t  ci:  the  ri ty  in  a  free  government. 
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would  diftribute  mankind  into  a  very  few  focieties,  coniiftiug  of 
fuch  multitudes  as  to  reduce  national  affedlion  to  a  mere  Ihadow* 
Nature  hath  w^ifely  limited  the  appetite  in  proportion  to  our  men-* 
tal  capacity.  Our  relations,  our  friends,  and  our  other  connec-* 
dons,  open  an  extenfive  field  for  the  exercife  of  affedion  :  nay,  our 
country  in  general,  if  not  too  extenfive,  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  engrofs  our  whole  afFedlion.  But  that  beautiful  fpeculation  fills 
more  properly  under  the  principles  of  morality  ;  and  there  it  ihai^ 
not  be  overlooked. 

What  comes  next  in  order,  is  to  examine  how  we  ftand  aiFedlcd 
to  thofe  who  are  not  of  our  tribe  or  fqciety.  I  pave  the  way  to 
this  examination,  by  taking  up  man  naked  at  his  entrance  into 
life.  An  infant  at  firft  has  no  feeling  but  bodily  pain  ;  and  it  is 
familiarized  with  its  nurfe,  its  parents,  and  perhaps  with  others, 
before  it  is  fufceptible  of  any  paflion.  All  weak  animals  are  en- 
dowed with  a  principle  of  fear,  which  prompts  them  to  fhim 
danger ;  and  fear,  the  firft  paflion  difcovered  in  an  infant,  is  rai-i 
led  by  every  new  face  ;  the  infant  Ihrinks  and  hides  itfelf  in  the 
bofom  of  irs  nurfe  *  {a).  Thus  every  ftrangcr  is  an  objedl  of  fear 
to  an  infant ;  and  confequently  of  averfion,  which  is  generated  by 
fear.  Fear  leffens  gradually  as  our  circle  of  acquaintance  enlarges^ 
efpecially  in  thofe  who  rely  on  bodily  ftrcngth.  Notliing  tends 
more  efFeclually  to  diflipate  fear,  than  confcioufnefs  of  fecurity  in 
the  focial  ftate  ;  in  folitude,  no  animal  is  more  timid  than  man  ; 
in  fociety,  none  more  bold.  But  remark,  that  averfion  may  fubfift 
after  fear  is  gone  :  it  is  propagated  from  parents  to  their  children 
through  an  endlcfs  fucceflion  ;  and  is  infcdlious  like  a  difcafc. 
Thus  enmity  is  kept  up  between  tribes,  without  any  particular 

•  In  this  refjK'ft  the  human  race  differs  widely  from  that  of  dog^  :  a  puppy,  the 
fiift  time  it  fees  a  man,  runs  to  him,  licks  his  hand,  and  plays  about  his  feet. 

{a)  Elcmcnu  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  441.  edit.  5.  ,^ 
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caule.  A  neighbouring  tribe,  conftantly  in  our  fight,  and  capable 
to  hurt  us,  is  the  objcdl  of  our  flrongeft  averfion :  it  leflens  in 
proportion  to  diftance ;  and  terminates  in  abfolute  indifference 
\vith  relpedl  to  very  diftant  tribes.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  the  nature  of  man  with  refpcd  to  thofe  of  his  own  kind  is  re- 
folvable  into  the  following  particulars.  Firft,  Affcdion  for  our 
private  connexions,  and  for  our  country  in  general.  Second^ 
Averfion  to  neighbours  who  are  fti'angers  to  us,  and  to  neigh- 
bouring tribes  in  general.  Third,  Indifference  with  refpeA  to  all 
others. 

As  I  neither  hope  nor  wifh,  that  the  nature  of  man,  as  above 
delineated,  be  taken  upon  my  authority,  I  propofe  to  verify  it  by 
clear  and  fubflantial  fadls.     But  to  avoid  the  multiplying  inftan- 
ces  unnecelFarily,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  concern  tlie  a- 
verfion  that  neighbouring  tribes  have  to  each  other ;  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  private  affedlion,  and  love  to  our  countiy,  are  what 
no  perfon  doubts  of.     I  begin  with  examples  of  rude  nations, 
where  nature  is  left  to  itfelf,  without  culture.     The  inhabitants  of 
Greenland,  good-natured  and  inoffenfive,  have  not  even  words 
for  exprefllng  anger  or  envy  :  flealing  among  themfelves  is  abhor^ 
red;  and  a  young  woman  guilty  of  that  crime,  has  no  chance  for 
a  hufband.     At  the  fame  time,  they  are  faithlefs  and  cruel  to 
thofe  who  come  among  them  :  they  confider  the  refl  of  mankind 
as  a  different  race,  with  whom  they  rejedl  all  fociety.     The  mora- 
lity of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  is  not  more  refined.    Wri-* 
ters  differ  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands: 
Magcllm,  and  otlicr  voyagers,  f;iy,  that  they  are  addi(5led  to  thie- 
ving ;  and  their  tcflimony  occafioned  thcfe  iflands  to  be  called 
Ladrones.     Pcre  le  Gobien,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that,  far  from 
being  addidlcd  to  thieving,  they  leave  every  thing  open,  having 
no  diilrufl  one  of  another.     Thefc  accounts  differ  in  appearance, 
not  in  reality.     Magellan  was  a  flranger;  and  he  talks  of  flealing 

from 
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%x>m  him  and  from  his  companions.    Father  Gobien  lived  long  a* 
mong  them,  and  talks  of  their  fidelity  to  each  other.     Plan  Car- 
pin,  who  vifitcd  Tartary  in  the  year  1246,  obfcnres  of  the  Tar- 
tors,  that,  tho*  full  of  reracity  to  their  neighbours,  they  thought 
themfelves  not  bound  to  fi^eak  truth  to  ftrangers.     The  Greeks  an- 
ciently were  held  to  be  pirates :  but  not  properly ;  for  they  com- 
mitted depredations  upon  ftrangers  only.     Csefar,  fpeaking  of  the 
Germans  (a),  fays,  **  Latrocinia  nuUam  habent  infamiam  quae  cx- 
**  tra  fines  cujufque  civitatis  fiunt  *.'*     This  was  precifely  the 
<:afc  of  our  highlanders,  till  they  were  brought  under  due  fubjsc- 
lion  after  the  rebellion  1745.     Bougainville  obferves,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite,  named  by  the  Englifli  King  Georges  ijland^ 
made  no  difficulty  of  ftealing  from  his  people;  and  yet  never  fteal 
among  themfelves,  having  neither  locks  nor  bars  in  their  houfes. 
The  people  of  Benin  in  Negroland  are  good-natured,  gentle,  and 
civilized ;  and  (b  generous,  that  if  they  receive  a  prefent,  they  are 
^ot  at  eafc  till  they  return  it  double.     They  have  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  their  own  people ;  but  are  jealous  of  ftrangers,  tho*  they 
politely  hide  their  jealoufy.     Ruffian  peafants  think  it  a  greater 
fm  to  cat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  murder  one  of  another  country. 
Among  the  Koriacs,  bordering  on  Kamfkatka,  murder  within  the 
tribe  is  fcverely  pimiftied ;  but  to  murder  a  ftrangcr  is  not  mind- 
ed.    While  Rome  continued  a  fmall  ftate,  neighbour  and  enemy 
were  exprcflod  by  the  fame  word  (A).     In  England  of  old,  a  fo- 
reigner was  not  admitted  to  be  a  witnels.     Hence  it  is,  tliat  in  an- 
4!icnt  hiftory,  we  read  of  wars  without  intermiffion  among  fmall 

•  "  They  hold  it  not  infamotis  to  rob  without  the  bounds  of  their  camon.** 
(j)  Lib.  (>.  c.  33.  de  hello Gallko. 

[h]  Hoaii. 
Vol.  I.  3  A  dates 
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ftatcs  in  clofe  neighbourhood.  It  was  fo  in  Greece;  it  was  fo  in 
Italy  during  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  republic ;  it  was  fo  in 
Gaul,  when  Ca^far  commenced  hoftilities  againft  that  country  {a)  ; 
and  it  was  fo  all  die  world  over.  Many  iflands  in  the  South  fca^ 
and  in  other  remote  parts,  have  been  difcovered  by  Europeans-; 
who  commonly  found  the  natives  with  arms  in  their  hands,  refo- 
lute  to  prevent  the  ftrangers  from  landing.  Orellana,  lieutenant 
to  Gonzales  Pifarro,  was  the  firft  European  who  failed  down  thfc 
river  Amazon  to  the  fea.  In  his  pafTage,  he  was  continually  af^ 
faulted  with  arrows  from  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  fome  even 
ventured  to  attack  him  in  their  canoes. 

Nor  does  fuch  averfion  wear  away  even  among  poltfhed  people. 
An  ingenious  writer  {b)  remarks,  that  almod  every  nation  hate 
their  neighbours,  without  knowing  why.  I  once  heard  a  French- 
man fwear,  fays  that  writer,  that  he  hated  the  Englifh,  paree 
qtiils  'uerfent  du  beurre  fondu  fur  Icur  'ueau  rati  *.  The  populace 
of  Portugal  have'to  this  day  an  uncommon  averfion  to  ftrangers  r 
even  thofe  of  Liflx)n,  tho*  a  trading  town  frequented  by  many 
different  nations,  muft  not  be  excepted.  Travellers  report,  that 
the  people  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  remarkable  for  good-natm*, 
are  the  only  Italians  who  are  not  hated  by  their  neighbours.  The 
Piedmontefc  and  Genoefe  have  an  averfion  to  each  other,  and  a- 
grce  only  in  their  antipathy  to  the  Tufcans.  The  Tufcans  diflike 
the  Venetians ;  and  the  Romans  abound  not  with  good-will  to  the 
Tufcans,  Venetians,  or  Neapolitans.  Very  different  is  the  cafe 
with  refpedl  to  diftant  nations :  inftead  of  being  objeds  of  averfion^ 

*■  "  Because  they  pour  melted  butter  upon  their  roaft  veal.** 

(tf)  Lib.  6.  c.  15.  it  b:lIo  GdUico. 
(i)  Barctti. 
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their  manners,  cuftoms,    and  fingularities,  amufe  us  greatly  *. 

Infants  differ  from  each  other  in  averfion  to  ftrangers ;  fbme  be- 
ing extremely  fhy,  others  lefs  fo ;  and  the  like  difference  is  t)bfervable 
in  whole  tribes.  The  people  of  Milan  cannot  have  any  averfion  to 
their  neighbours,  when  they  are  fuch  favourites  of  all  around 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  fome  South-fea  iflands,  mentioned  a- 
bove  {a)j  appear  to  have  little  or  no  averfion  to  ftrangeft.  But 
that  is  a  rare  inftancc,  and  has  Icarcc  a  parallel  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  It  holds  alfo  true,  that  nations  the  moft  remark- 
able for  patriotifm,  are  equally  remarkable  for  averfion  to  ftran- 
gers.* The  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  were  equally  remark- 
able for  both.  Patriotifm,  a  vigorous  principle  among  the  Eng- 
li(h,  makes  them  extremely  averfe  to  naturalize  foreigners.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  2iealand,  both  men  and  women,  appear  to  be 
of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpofition  ;  they  treat  one  another  with  af- 
fedtion  :  but  are  implacable  to  their  enemies,  and  never  give  quar- 
ter. It  is  even  cuftomary  among  them  to  eat  the  flefh  of  their  e- 
nemies. 

To  a  perfon  of  humanity,  the  fcenc  here  .exhibited  is  far  from 
being  agreeable.  Man,  it  may  be  thought,  is  of  all  animals  the 
moft  barbarous ;  for  even  animals  of  prey  are  innoxious  with  re- 
fpedl  to  their  own  kind  f .     Averfion  to  ftrangers  makes  a  branch 

of 

♦  Voltaire,  (Univcrfal  Hiftoiy,  ch.  40.),  obfcrvlng,  rightly,  that  jcaloufy  among 
petty  princes  is  produftivc  of  more  crimes  than  among  great  monarchs,  gives  a  ve- 
ry unfatisfaftory  rcafon,  viz.  That  having  little  force,  they  muft  employ  fraud, 
poifon,  and  other  fccrct  crimes  ;  not  adverting,  that  power  may  be  equally  di  tri- 
butcd  among  fmall  princes  as  well  as  among  great.  It  is  antipathy  that  inAigates 
Aich  crimes,  which  is  always  the  moft  violent  among  the  neareft  neighbours. 

(a)   Book  1.  (ketch  i. 

f  "  Dcnicjue  cxtcra  animantia  in  fuo  gcncrc  probe  degunt :  congregari  videmus, 

3  A  a  "  ci 
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of  our  nature:  it  exifts  among  individuals  in  private  life;  ife 
flames  high  between  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  is  vifible  even  in 
infancy.  Can  fuch  perveriity  of  difpofltion  promote  any  gooc| 
end  ?  This  queflion,  which  pierces  deep  into  human  nature^  is 
rclerved  to  clofe  the  prefcnt  flcetch. 

From  the  foregoing  dedu<5lion,  iiniverfal  benevolence,  inculca- 
ted by  feveral  writers  as  a  moral  duty,  is  difcovered  to  be  erro-- 
neous.  Our  appetite  for  fociety  is  limited,  and  our  dut^  muft  be 
limited  in  proportion.  But  of  this  more  diredly  whcin-the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  are  taken  under  confideration. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Newton,  that  attradlion  and  repul- 
fion  in  matter,  are,  by  alteration  of  circumftances,  converted  oner 
into  the  other.  This  holds  alfo  in  affedlion  and  averfion,  which 
may  be  termed,  not  improperly,  mental  attraftian  and  repidfion^ 
Two  nations,  originally  ftrangers  to  each  other,  may,  by  com-r 
merce,  or  other  favourable  circumftance,  become  fo  well  acquaintr 
ed,  as  to  change  from  averfion  to  affedlion.  The  oppoiite  manr 
ners  of  a  capital  and  of  a  country-town,  afford  a  good  illu{lracioQ& 
In  the  Litter,  people,  occupied  with  their  domeftic  concerns,  are 
in  a  manner  ftrangers  to  each  other :  a  degree  of  averfion  prevails^ 
which  gives  birth  to  envy  and  detradlion.  In  the  former,  a  cour^ 
with  public  amufements,  promote  general  acquaintance:  repul- 
fion  yields  to  attradlion,  and  people  become  fond  to  aflbciate  with 


''  ct  flare  contra  diflimilia:  leonum  feritas  inter  fc  non  dlmicat :  (crpeatum  moT^ 
'^  fus  non  petit  fcrpentes ;  ne  maris  quidem  bclluse  ac  pifces,  nifi  in  diTcrfa  gene* 
*<  ra,  fotviunt.  At,  Hcrculc,  homini  plurima  ex  homine  funt  mala."  Pliny ^ M^Jp 
Prodmium.  [^In  Englijb  thus  :  **  For  other  animals  live  at  peace  with  thoie  of 
*^  their  rpecie>.  They  gather  themfelves  in  troops,  and  unite  againft  the  cominQfi 
*«  enemy.  The  ferocious  lion  fights  not  agaiuil  his  fpecies  :  the  poifonous  ferpcnt 
**  is  harmlciis  to  his  kind  :  the  monftcrs  of  the  fca  prey  but  on  tliofe  fiihes  that  dif- 
"  for  from  them  in  nature  :  man  alone  of  animals  is  foe  to  man  \**2 

their 
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dvcir  equals.  The  union  of  two  tribes  into  one,  is  another  cir-» 
cumflance  that  converts  repulfion  into  attraf^ion.  Such  convcr- 
fion,. however,  is  far  from  being  inftantaneous ;  witnefs  the  different 
finall  dates  of  Spain,  which  were  not  united  in  afedlion  for  many 
years  after  they  were  united  under  one  monarch ;  and  this  was  al- 
io, the  cafe  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
fbme  circumftances  the  converfion  is  inftantaneous ;  as  where  a 
ftranger  becomes  an  obje<fl  of  pity  or  of  gratitude.  Many  low 
perfons  in^  Britain  contributed  cheerfully  for  maintaining  fbme 
French  feamen,  made  prifoners  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war.  It  is  no  lefs  inftantaneous,  when  llrangers,  relying  on  our 
humanity,  truft  themfelves  in  our  hands.  Among  the  ancients^ 
it  was  hofpitality  to  ftrangers  only  that  produced  mutual  affedion 
and  gratitude :  Glaucus  and  Diomede  were  of  different  countries, 
Hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  is  a  pregnant  fymptom  of  improving 
manners.  Csefar,  fpeaking  of  the  Germans  (tf),  fays^  "  Hofpitesr 
"  violare,  fas  non  putant :  qui,  quaqua  de  caufa,  ad  eos  vene— 
"  runt,  ab  injiuia  prohibent,  fan<5lofque  habent;  iis  omnium 
**  domus  patent,  viclufque  communicatur  *.*'  The  ancient  Spa- 
niards were  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies ;  but  in  peace,- 
they  paffed  their  time  in  finging  and  dancings  and  were  remark- 
ably hofpitable  to  the  ftrangers  who  came  among  them.  It  ftiews- 
great  refinement  in  the  Cdtae,  that  the  killing  a  ftranger  was  ca- 
pital, when  the  killing  a  citizen  was  banilhment  only  {b).     The 

♦  **  They  hold  it  facrilegc  to  injure  a  ftranger.     They  proteA  from  outrage,  and 
••  venerate  thofc  who  come  among  them :  their  hooics  arc  open  to  them>  and  they  • 
•*  are  welcome  to  their  tables.'* 

{a)  Ub.  6.  c.  33.  de  bello  Gallico. 
{b)  Nicolaus  Damafccnus* 

Swedes 
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Swedes  and  Goths  were  eminently  hofpitable  to  ftrangers  j  as  in- 
deed were  all  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  {a).  The  negroes  of 
Fouli,  are  celebrated  by  travellers  as  extremely  kind  to  ftrangers. 
The  native  Brazilians  are  fingularly  hofpitable,  A  ftranger  no 
fboner  arrives  among  them  than  he  is  furrounded  with  women, 
who  wafli  his  feet,  and  fet  before  him  to  eat  the  beft  things  they 
have.  If  a  ftranger  have  occafion  to  go  more  than  once  to  the 
lame  village,  the  perfon  whofe  gueft  he  was  takes  it  much  amifs  if 
he  think  of  changing  his  lodging. 

There  are  caufes  that  for  a  time  fufpend  enmity  between  neigh- 
bouring ftates.  Ilie  fmall  ftates  of  Greece,  among  whom  war 
had  no  end,  frequently  fmothercd  their  enmity  to  join  againft 
the  formidable  monarch  of  Perfia.  There  are  alfo  caufes  that  fuf- 
pend for  a  time  all  animofity  between  fadions  in  the  fame  ftate. 
The  endlefs  fa^Slions  in  Britain  about  power  and  pre-eminence, 
not  a  little  difagreeable  during  peace,  are  laid  afleep  during  a  fo^. 
reign  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  attraction  is  converted  into  repulfion  by 
various  caufes.  One  is,  the  fplitting  a  great  monarchy  into  many 
fmall  ftates  ;  of  which  the  Aflyrian,  the  Perfian,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Saracen  empires,  are  inftances.  The  amor  patrU^  faint  in  an 
extenfive  monarchy,  readily  yields  to  averfion,  operating  between 
two  neighbouring  ftates,  lefs  extenfive.  This  is  obfervable  be- 
tween neighbouring  colonies,  even  of  tlie  fame  nation  :  the  Eng^ 
lifli  colonies  in  North  America,  tho'  they  retain  fome  afifedlion 
for  their  mother-country,  have  contradled  an  averfion  to  each  o- 
ther.  And  happy  for  them  is  fuch  averfion,  if  it  prevent  their 
uniting  in  order  to  acquire  independency :  wars  without  end 
would  be  the  inevitable  confequcncCj  as  among  finall  ftate?  in  clofc 
neighbourhood. 

{d)  Saxo  Grammaticus.    Crantz. 

Hitherto 
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HithCTto  the  road  has  been  fmooth,  without  obftraiSlion.  But 
we  have  not  yet  finilhed  our  journey ;  and  the  remaining  que- 
(lion,  viz.  How  far  are  men  fitted  by  their  nature  for  being  ufeful 
members  of  civil  fociety,  and  for  being  happy  in  it,  will,  I  fu- 
fpe(5l,  lead  into  a  road  neither  fmooth  nor  free  from  obftrudlion. 
The  focial  branch  of  human  nature  would  be  wofully  imperfeifl, 
if  man  had  an  appetite  for  fociety  without  being  fitted  for  thaj 
ftate :  the  appetite,  inflead  of  tending  to  a  good  end,  would  be 
his  bane.  And  yet,  whether  he  be  or  be  not  fitted  for  fociety, 
feems  doubtful.  In  examining  the  condudl  of  man,  he  is  to  us 
a  difguftful  objedl  in  his  averfion  to  thofe  of  a  different  tribe  ;  and 
I  violently  fufped,  that  in  his  behaviour  even  to  thofe  of  his  own 
tribe,  he  will  fcarce  be  found  an  agreeable  objcdl.  That  he  is  fitted 
by  nature  for  being  an  ufeful  member  of  a  focial  ftate,  and  for  be- 
ing happy  in  it,  appears  from  fadls  many  and  various.  1  inftance 
firft,  feveral  correfponding  principles  or  propenfities,  that  cannot 
be  exerted  nor  gratified  but  in  fociety,  viz.  the  propenfities  of  ve- 
racity, and  of  relying  on  human  teftimony ;  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, and  dcfire  to  communicate  knowledge  ;  anxiety  in  diftrcfs 
to  be  pitied,  and  fympathy  with  the  diftreffed  ;  appetite  for  praift, 
and  inclination  to  praifc  the  deferving  *.  Such  correfponding 
propenfities,  not  only  qualify  men  for  the  focial  ftate  as  far  ais 
their  influence  reaches,  but  attradl  them  fweetly  into  fociety  for 
the  fake  of  gratification,  and  make  them  happy  in  it.  But  this  is 
not  all,  nor  indeed  the  greater  part.  Do  not  benevolence,  com- 
paflion,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and  the  whole  train  of  focial  af- 
fe(5lions,  demonftrate  our  fitnefs  for  fociety,  and  our  happinefs  in 
it  ?   And  juftice,  above  all  other  virtues,  promotes  peace  and  con- 

•  Appetite  for  praife  is  inherent  even  in  favages  :  witnefs  thofe  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  upon  that  account  arc  fond  of  drcfs.  I  mean  the  men  ;  for  the  womea 
are  fuch  miferablc  Haves  as  to  have  no  fpiric  for  ornameou 

cord 
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cord  in  tliiit  ftatc.  Nor  ought  the  faculty  of  fpcech  to  be  over- 
looked, wliich  in  an  eminent  degree  qualifies  man  for  fociety,  and 
is  a  plentiful  fource  of  enjoyment  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ar&  facts,  not  fewer  in  number,  nor 
lefs  various,  tending  to  evince,  that  man  is  ill  fitted  for  fociety, 
and  that  there  is  little  happinefs  for  him  in  it.     What  can  be 
more  avcrfc  to  concord  in  fociety  than  diflbcial  paflions  ?  and  yet 
thefe  prevail  among  men.    Are  not  envy,  maUce,  revenge,  treach- 
ery, deceit,  avarice,  ambition,  &c.  &c.  noxious  weeds  that  poi- 
fon  fociety  ?     We  meet  every  wliere  perfons  bent  on  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  others,  evincing  that  man  has  no  enemies  more  formi- 
dable than  of  his  own  kind,  and  of  his  own  tribe.     Are  not  dis- 
cord and  feuds  the  chief  articles  in  the  hiftory  of  evCTy  ftate,  fac- 
tions violently  bent  againft  each  other,  and  frequently  breaking 
out  into  civil  wars  ?     Appian's  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome 
exhibits  a  horrid  fcene  of  maffacres,  profcriptions,  and  forfeitures ; 
the  leaders  facrificing  their  firmcft  friends,  for  liberty  to  fudc  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  ;  as  if  to  (lied  human  blood  were  the  ruling 
paflion  of  man.  But  tlie  Romans  were  far  from  being  (ingular :  the 
polite  Greeks,  commonly  fo  charajdlerized,  were  ftill  more  brutal 
and  bloody.     The  following  pallage  is  copied  from  a  celebrated 
author  {n).     **  Not  to  mention  Dionyfius  tlie  elder,  who  is  com- 
*'  puted  to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fcl- 
**  low-citizcas  ;    nor  Agathoclcs,    Nabis,    and   others,   ftill  xnoK 
^*  bloody  than  he  ;  the  tranflidlions  even  in  free  governments  weee 
*'  extremely  violent  and  defljuclive.     At  Athens,  the  thircy  ty- 
''  rants,  and   the  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth,  xnnrdenxl  irkhout 
'*  trial  about  1 200  of  the  people,  and  banHhed  above  the  half  Jof 
**  the  citizens  tliat  remained.     In  Argos,  near  the  fame  time,  the 
**  peo])le  killcnl  1200  of  the  nobles,  and  afterward  their  x)wn.de- 
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"  magogueSy  becaufe  they  had  refufcd  to  carry  their  profecudons 
*'  fkrdier.  The  people  alio  in  Corcyra  tilled  1500  of  the  nobles, 
^  and  baniihed  1000.  Thefe  numbers  will  appear  the  more  fur- 
"  priiing,  if  we  ccxifider  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  thofe  ftates. 
••  But  all  ancient  hiftory  is  full  of  fuch  inftances."  Upon  a  re- 
volution in  the  Saracen  empire  ann.  750,  where  the  Ommiyan  fa- 
niily  was  expelled  by  that  of  the  Abafllans,  Abdolah,  chief  of  the 
latter,  publifhed  an  adt  (^  oblivion  to  the  former,  on  ccMidition 
of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  Ommiyans, 
embracing  the  condition,  were  in  appearance  graciouily  received. 
But  in  preparing  to  take  the  oath,  they  were  knocked  down  every 
one  of  them  by  the  Emperor's  guards.  And  fully  to  glut  the  mon- 
fter's  cruelty,  thefe  princes,  ftill  alive,  were  laid  clofc  together, 
and  covered  with  boards  and  carpets ;  upon  which  Abdolah  feaft- 
cd  his  oflkers,  *^  in  order,"  faid  he,  "  that  we  may  be  exhila- 
**  rated  with  the  dying  groans  of  the  Ommiyans."  During  the 
vigour  of  the  feudal  fyftcm,  when  every  man  was  a  fbldier  who 
aipired  to  be  a  gentleman,  juftice  was  no  defence  againft  power,  nor 
humanity  againft  bloody  refentment.  Stormy  paflions  raged  every 
where  virith  unrelenting  fury ;  every  place  a  chaos  of  confiifion 
and  diftrefs.  No  man  was  fecure  but  in  his  caftle ;  and  to  venture 
abroad  imlefs  well  armed,  and  well  attended,  would  have  been  an 
a<5l  of  high  temerity.  So  little  intercourfe  was  there  among  the 
French  in  the  tenth  century,  that  an  abbot  of  Clugni,  invited  by 
the  Count  of  jParis  to  bring  fome  monks  to  the  abbey  of  St  Maur, 
near  that  city,  excufed  himfelf  for  declining  a  journey  through  a 
ftrange  and  unknown  country.  In  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  du- 
ring the  minority  of  James  II.  we  find  nothing  but  barbarous  and 
cruel  manners,  depredations,  burning  of  houfes,  bloodfhed  and 
mafTiicre  without  end.  Pitfcottie  fays,  that  oppreflion,  theft,  fa- 
crilege,  ravifliing  of  women,  vrtTchxxt  ^  daUiance.  Howfimilarto 
beafts  of  prey  fet  loofe  againft  each  other  in  the  Roman  circus  ! 
Vol.  I.  3  B  Men 
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Men  are  prone  to  fplit  into  parties  for  the  very  flighted  caufes  ; 
and  when  a  caufe  is  wanting,  parties  are  often  formed  upon  words 
merely.  Whig  and  Tory  fubfilled  long  in  England,  upon  no  better 
foundation.  The  Tories  profefled  pallive  obedience ;  but  decla- 
red, that  they  would  not  be  flaves.  The  Whigs  profefled  refift- 
ance  ;  but  declared  it  unlawful  to  refift,  unlefs  to  prevent  the  be-. 
ing  made  flaves.  Hud  thcfe  parties  been  difpofed  to  unite,  they 
foon  would  have  difcovcred,  that  they  differed  in  words  only. 
The  fame  obfcrvation  is  applicable  to  many  religious  difputes. 
One  fcdl  maintains,  that  Vv^e  are  faved  by  faith  alone ;  another, 
that  good  works  are  necejGTary.  The  difference  lies  merely  in 
words.  The  firft  acknowledges,  that  if  a  man  commit  fin,  he 
cannot  have  faith ;  and  confequently  under  faith  are  comprehended 
good  works.  The  other  acknowledges,  that  good  works  imply 
good  intention,  or,  in  other  words,  faitli ;  and  confequently,  un- 
der good  works  faith  is  comprehended  {a).  The  following  in- 
ftance,  folemnly  ludicrous,  is  of  parties  formed  merely  from  aa 
inclination  to  differ,  without  any  caufe  real  or  verbal.  No  people 
were  lefs  interefl:ed  in  the  late  war  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  King  of  Pruflia  than  the  citizens  of  Ravenna.  They  how- 
ever fplit  into  two  parties,  which  renounced  all  fociety  with  each 
other.  After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  a  leading  partyman  withdrew 
for  a  month,  without  once  ftiowing  his  face  in  public.  But  our 
catalogue  is  not  yet  complete.  Differences  concerning  civil  mat- 
ters make  no  figure  compared  with  what  concern  religion..  It  is 
lamentable  to  obferve,  that  religious  fedls  refemble  neighbouring 
ftates ;  tlie  nearer  they  are  to  one  another,  the  greater  is  their  ran- 
cour and  animofity.  But  as  all  hiftories  are  full  of  the  cruelty 
and  defolation  occafioned  by  differences  in  religious  tenets,  I  can- 
not bear  to  dwell  longer  upon  fuch  horrid  fccnes* 


(^a)  See  Knox's  Ecckliallical  liillorj  of  Scotland,  p.  13. 
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What  conclufion  are  we  to  draw  from  the  foregoing  fadls,  fb 
inconfiftent  in  appearance  with  each  other  ?  I  am  utterly  at  a 
lofs  to  reconcile  them,  otherwife  than  by  holding  man  to  be  a 
compound  of  principles  and  paffions,  fome  focial,  fbme  diflbcial. 
Oppofite  principles  or  paflions  cannot  at  the  fame  inftant  be  ex- 
erted upon  the  fame  objed  {a) ;  but  they  may  be  exerted  at  the 
fame  inftant  upon  different  objedls,  and  at  different  times  upon 
the  fame  objed.  This  obfervation  ferves  indeed  to  explain  a  feem- 
ing  inconfiftency  in  our  nature,  as  being  at  one  time  highly  focial, 
and  at  another  time  no  lefs  diflbcial :  but  it  aflbrds  not  a  folution 
to  the  queftion,  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  men  be  fitted  for  foci- 
cty,  and  for  being  happy  in  it.  In  order  to  a  folution,  we  find 
it  neceffary  to  take  a  fecond  view  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  man. 

In  a  nafcent  fociety,  where  men  hunt  and  filh  in  common, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  game,  and  where  the  fenfe  of  property 
is  faint,  mutual  affe(5lion  prevails,  becaufe  there  is  no  caufe  of 
difcord  ;  and  diffocial  paflions  find  fufficient  vent  againft  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  North- American  fa- 
vages,  who  continue  hunters  and  fifhers  to  this  day  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  condition  of  all  brute  animals  that  live  in  fociety,  as  men- 
tioned above.  The  ifland  Otaheite  is  divided  into  many  fmall 
cantons,  having  each  a  chief  of  its  own.  Thefe  cantons  never 
make  war  on  each  other,  tho'  they  are  frequently  at  war  with  the 
inhabitants  of  neighbouring  iflands.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Philippine  iflands,  if  Father  Gobien  be  credited,  are  better  fitted 
for  fociety  than  any  other  known  nation.  Sweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  love  to  do  good,  form  their  charadlcr.  They  never  commit 
adls  of  violence  :  war  they  have  no  notion  of;  and  it  is  a  proverb 
among  them,  Tliat  a  man  never  puts  a  man  to  death.  Plato  places 
the  feat  of  juftice  and  of  happinefs  among  the  firft  men  ;  and  a- 

(a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  edit.  5. 
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mong  them  exifted  the  golden  age,  if  it  ever  did  exift.  But  when 
a  nation,  becoming  populous,  begins  with  rearing  flocks  and 
herds,  proceeds  to  appropriate  land,  and  is  not  fatisfled  without 
matters  of  luxury  over  and  above;  felflfhneis  and  pride  gain 
ground,  and  become  ruling  and  unruly  paflions.  Caufes  of  dis- 
cord multiply,  vent  is  given  to  avarice  and  refentment  j  and  a- 
mong  a  people  not  yet  perfedlly  fubmiflive  to  government,  diflbcial 
paf&ons  rage,  and  threaten  a  total  difTolution  of  fociety :  nothing 
indeed  fufpends  the  impending  blow,  but  the  unwearied,  tho'  fi- 
lent,  operation  of  the  focial  appetite.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Greeks  at  a  certain  period  of  their  progrefs,  as  mentioned  af- 
bove ;  and  fuch  was  the  condition  of  £iu*ope,  and  of  France  in 
particular,  during  the  anarchy  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  when  all 
was  difcord,  blood,  and  rapine.  In  general,  where-ever  avarice 
and  diforderly  paflions  bear  rule,  I  boldly  pronoimce,  that  men 
are  ill  qualified  for  fociety. 

Providence  extradls  order  out  of  confufion.  Men,  in  a  fociety 
fo  uncomfortable,  are  taught  by  dire  experience,  that  they  muft 
either  renounce  fociety,  or  qualify  themfelves  for  it — the  choice 
is  eafy,  but  how  diflicult  the  pradice !  After  infinite  ftruggles^ 
appetite  for  fociety  prevailed ;  and  time,  that  univerfal  conqu^ 
ror,  perfedled  men  in  the  art  of  fubduing  their  paflions,  or  of 
diflcmbling  them.  Finding  now  no  enjoyment  but  in  fociety,  we 
are  folicitous  about  the  good-will  of  others  ;  and  we  adhere  to  jur- 
ftice  and  good  manners  :  diforderly  paflions  are  fupprefled,  kind* 
ly  afledlions  encouraged,  and  men  become  lefs  unfit  for  fociety 
than  formerly. 

But  is  the  progrefs  of  men  toward  the  perfedHon  of  fociety  to  flop 
here?  are  luft  of  power  and  of  property  to  continue  for  ever  leading 
principles  ?  are  envy,  revenge,  treachery,  deceit,  never  to  have  an 
cnil  ?  **  How  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  (it  wDl  be  faid),  that  all  men 
^^  were  upright  and  honed ;  and  that  all  of  the  fame  nation  were 

"  united 
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'*  united  like  afingle  family  in  concMd  and  mutual  affedion !  Here 
••  indeed  would  be  perpetual  funlnine,  a  golden  age,  a  ftate  ap- 
*•  proaching  to  that  of  good  men  made  perfedl  in  heavenly  man- 
"  fions."  Beware  of  indulging  fuch  pleafmg  dreams.  The  fyftem 
of  Providence  differs  widely  from  our  wifhes  ;  and  fhall  ignorant 
man  venture  to  arraign  Providence  ?  Are  we  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  whole,  when  but  fo  fmall  a  part  is  vifible  ?  It  is  our  duty  to 
believe,  that  were  the  whole  vifible,  it  would  appear  beautiful. 
We  arc  not  however  reduced  to  an  aft  of  pure  faith  :  a  glimmer- 
ing light,  breaking  in,  makes  it  at  leafl  doubtful,  whether  upon 
the  whole  it  be  not  really  better  for  us  to  be  as  we  arc.  Let  us 
follow  that  glimmering  light  to  fee  where  it  will  lead  us. 

I  begin  with  obferving,  that  tho'  in  our  prdent  condition  we 
fuflfer  much  diftrefs  from  felfifh  and  diffocial  paffions,  yet  cuftom 
renders  our  diftreflcs  familiar,  and  hardens  us  not  only  to  bear 
but  to  brave  them.  Stricfl  adherence  to  the  rules  of  juftice  would 
indeed  fecurc  our  perfbns  and  our  property :  robbery  and  murder 
would  vanifli,  and  locks  and  guns  be  heard  of  no  more.  So  far 
excellent,  were  no  new  evils  to  come  in  their  place :  but  the  void 
muft  be  filled,  and  mental  diftreffes  would  break  in  of  various 
kinds,  fiich  particularly  as  proceed  from  refined  delicacy  and  nice 
fenfibility  of  honour,  litde  regarded  while  we  arc  expofed  to  dan- 
gers more  alarming.  And  whether  the  change  would  be  much 
to  our  advantage,  appears  doubtful :  pain  as  well  as  pleafure 
is  meafured  by  comparifon ;  and  the  flighted  pain,  fuch  for  ex- 
ample as  arifes  from  a  tranfgreflion  of  civility  or  good-breed- 
ing, will  overwhelm  a  perfon  who  has  never  felt  any  more  fevere. 
At  any  rate,  natural  evils  will  remain  ;  and  that  extreme  delicacy 
and  fofmefs  of  temper  which  are  produced  by  eternal  peace  and 
concord,  would  render  fuch  evils  unfupportable :  the  flight  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  would 
become  ferious  evils,  and  afliift  the  traveller  paft  enduring.     The 

French, 
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French,  among  whom  fociew  has  obtained  a  more  refined  polifh 
than  in  any  other  nation,  have  oecome  fo  loft  and  delicate  as  to  loft 
all  fortitude  in  diftrefs.  They  cannot  bear  even  a  reprefentadon 
of  fevere  affliclion  in  a  tragedy  :  an  Englifli  audience  Mrould  fall 
aflecp  at  the  flight  diflrcflfes  that  make  a  deep  impreflion  in  the 
French  theatre. 

But  now  fuppofing,  that  a  fcnipulous  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
moraUty  would  be  a  real  improvement  in  fociety ;  yet  to  me  it  ap- 
pears evident,  that  men  as  individucds  would  fuffer  more  by  that 
improvement,  than  they  would  gain  as  members  of  fociety.  In 
order  to  prefer ve  the  rules  of  jullice  untainted,  and  to  maintain 
perfei5l  concord  and  affedion  among  men,  all  diflfocial  and  felfilh 
paflions  muft  neccflarily  be  extirpated,  or  brought  under  abiblutc 
fubjedlion.  Attend  to  the  confequences :  they  deferve  our  mod 
fober  attention.  Agitation  is  requifite  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to 
the  body  :  a  man  engaged  in  a  bri(k  purfuit,  whether  of  bufineis 
or  of  pleafure,  is  in  his  element,  and  in  high  fpirits  :  but  when 
no  obje(5l  is  in  view  to  be  attained  or  to  be  avoided,  his  fpirits 
flag,  and  he  finks  into  languor  and  defpondence.  To  prevent 
a  condition  fo  baneful  to  man,  he  is  provided  with  many  paffions, 
which  impel  him  to  adlion  without  intermiflion,  and  envigorate 
both  mind  and  body.  But  upon  the  prefent  fuppofition,  fcarce 
any  motive  to  action  would  remain  ;  and  man,  reduced  to  a  lethar* 
gic  ftate,  would  rival  no  being  above  an  oyfter  or  a  fenfitivc  plant. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  an  unifonn  life  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  fccurity,  would  not  be  long  reliihed.  Conflant 
repetition  of  the  fame  pleafures,  would  render  even  a  golden  age 
ta  Idcfs,  like  an  Italian  iky  during  a  long  fummer.  Nature  has  for 
wife  purpoles  impreflfed  upon  us  a  tafte  for  variety  {a) ;  and  with- 
out it,  life  would  be  altogether  infipiJ.     Paraguai,  when  govern- 


{a)  Elements  of  Critlcirm,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  edit.  j. 
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cd  by  the  Jefuits,  aflTords  a  fine  illuftration.  It  was  divided  into 
parifhes,  in  each  of  which  a  Jefuit'  prefided  as  king,  prieft,  and 
prophet.  The  natives  were  not  fufFered  to  have  any  property,  but 
laboured  inceflantly  for  their  daily  bread,  which  was  delivered  to 
them  out  of  a  public  magazine.  The  men  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, the  women  in  fpinning;  and  certain  precife  hours  were 
allotted  for  labour,  for  food,  for  prayer,  and  for  fleep  *.  They 
fxmk  into  fuch  a  liftlefs  ftate  of  mind,  as  to  have  no  regret  at  dy- 
ing when  attacked  by  difeafe  or  by  old  age.  Such  was  their  indif- 
ference about  what  might  befall  them,  that  tho'  they  adored  the 
Jcfuits,  yet  they  made  no  oppofition,  when  the  fathers  were,  ann. 
1767,  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  famous  republic  demo- 
lilhed.  The  monkifli  life  is  contradi(5lory  to  the  nature  of  man ; 
the  languor  of  that  ftate  is  what  in  all  probability  tempts  many  a 
monk  and  nun,  to  find  occupation  even  at  the  expence  of  virtue. 
The  life  of  the  Maltefe  knights  is  far  from  being  agreeable,  now 
that  their  knight-errantry  againft  the  Turks  has  fubfided.  While 
they  refide  in  the  ifland,  a  ftridl  uniformity  in  their  manner  of  li- 
ving is  horridly  irkfome.  Abfence  is  their  only  relief,  when  they 
can  obtain  permiffion.  There  will  not  at  laft  remain  a  knight  in 
the  ifland,  except  fuch  as  by  ofiice  are  tied  to  attendance. 

I  proceed  to  another  confideration.  Familiarity  with  danger  is  ne- 
ceflTary  to  eradicate  our  natural  timidity ;  and  fo  deeply  rooted  is  that 
principle,  that  familiarity  with  danger  of  one  fort,  does  not  harden  us 
with  refpc(fl  to  any  other  fort.  A  foldier,  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  field,  is 


•  Bcfide  Paraguai  tea,  for  which  there  is  great  demand  in  Peru,  cotton,  tobac- 
CO,  and  fugar-canes,  were  cuhivated  in  Paraguai,  and  the  produt^  was  Oored  up  in 
magazines.  No  Indian  durft  keep  in  his  houfe  fo  much  as  an  ounce  of  any  of 
thefc  commodities,  under  pain  of  receiving  twelve  lafhes  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
apoOles,  bcfulc  failing  three  days  in  the  houfe  of  corrcflion.  The  fathers  feldom 
ioflidcd  a  capital  puniihment,  bccaufe  it  deprived  them  of  a  profiuble  iLive. 

faint-hearted 
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faint-hearted  at  fea,  like  a  child ;  and  a  feaman,  who  braves  the 
winds  and  waves,  trembles  when  mounted  on  a  horfe  of  fpirit. 
Corn-age  does  not  fuperabound  at  prefent,  even  in  the  midft  of 
dangers  and  unforefeen  accidents  :  fedentaiy  manufadlurers,  who 
feldom  are  in  the  way  of  harm,  are  remarkably  pii£llanimous. 
What  would  men  be  in  the  fuppofed  condition  of  univerfal  peace, 
concord,  and  fecurity  ?  they  would  rival  a  hare  or  a  moufe  ind- 
midity.  Farewell,  upon  that  fuppofition,  to  courage,  magnani* 
mity,  heroiiin,  and  to  every  pafTion  that  ennobles  human  nature ! 
There  may  perhaps  be  men,  who,  hugging  themfelves  in  being 
fecure  againft  h^irm,  would  not  be  altogether  averfe  to  fiich  dege* 
neracy.  But  if  fuch  men  there  be,  I  pray  them  only  to  refledl,  that 
ia  the  progrefe  from  infancy  to  maturity,  all  nations  do  not  ripen 
equally.  One  nation  may  have  arrived  at  the  fuppofed  perfedlion 
of  fociety,  before  another  has  advanced  much  beyond  the  favage 
date.  What  fecurity  hath  the  former  againft  the  latter  ?  Pre- 
cifely  the  fame  that  timid  fheep  have  againft  hungry  wolves. 

I  fhall  finifh  witli  one  other  effe<5b  of  the  fuppofed  perfection  of 
Ibciety,  more  degrading,  if  pofllble,  than  any  mentioned.  Exer- 
cife,  as  obferved  above,  is  not  lefs  eflential  to  the  mind  than  to 
the  body.  The  reafoning  faculty,  for  example,  without  conftant 
and  varied  exercife,  will  remain  weak  and  undiftinguiihing  to  the 
end  of  life.  By  what  means  doth  a  man  acquire  prudence  and 
forefight,  but  by  pra<5lice  ?  It  is  precifely  here  as  in  the  body  : 
deprive  a  child  of  motion,  and  it  will  never  acquire  any  ftrength 
of  limbs.  The  many  diiEculties  that  men  encounter,  and  their  va- 
rious objedls  of  purfuit,  roufe  the  underftanding,  and  iet  the 
reafoning  faculty  at  work  for  means  to  accomplifli  defire.  The 
mind,  by  continual  exercife,  ripens  to  its  perfe(5lion  ;  and,  by  the 
fame  means,  is  preferved  in  vigour.  It  would  have  no  fuch  exer- 
cife in  the  fuppofed  perfedlion  of  fociety ;  where  there  would  be 
little  to  be  defired,  and  lefs  to  be  dreaded  :  our  mental  faculties 

would 
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would  for  ever  lie  dormant ;  and  we  fhould  remain  for  ever  igno- 
rant that  we  have  fuch  faculties.  The  people  of  Paraguai  are 
defcribed  as  mere  children  in  underftanding.  What  wonder,  con- 
fidering  their  condition  under  Jefuit  government,  without  am- 
bition, without  property,  without  fear  of  want,  and  without  de- 
fires  ?  The  wants  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  are  eafily 
fupplied :  they  need  no  cloathing,  fcarce  any  habitation ;  and 
fruits,  which  ripen  there  to  perfedlion,  give  them  food  without 
labouring  for  it.  Need  we  any  other  caufe  for  their  inferiority  of 
underftanding,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates, 
where  the  mind,  as  well  as  body,  are  conftantly  at  work  for  pro- 
curing necefiaries  *  ? 

That 


♦  The  blcflings  of  eafe  and  inaftion  arc  moft  poetically  difplaj'd  in  the  fol- 
lowing defcription.  **  O  fclix  Lapo,  qui  in  ultimo  angulo  mundi  fie  bene  laces, 
•*  contentus  et  innocens.  Tu  ncc  times  annonx  charitatem,  ncc  Martis  proelia, 
'*  quae  ad  tuas  oras  pervenire  nequeimt,  fed  florentiillmas  £uix>px  provincias  ec 
**  urbesy  unico  momento,  fxpe  dcjiciunt  et  dclent.  Tu  dorniis  hie  fub  tua  pelle, 
^'  ab  omnibus  curis,  contentiouibus,  rixis,  liber,  ignorans  quid  fit  invidia  Tu 
**  nulla  nofti  difcrimina,  nifi  tonantis  Jovis  fiilmina.  Tu  ducis  innocent!  flimos 
"^  tuos  annos  uhra  centenarium  numerum,  cum  fiicili  fene^tute  et  fumma  fanitate. 
"  Te  latent  myriades  morborum  nobis  Europseis  communes.  Tu  vivis  in  fylvis, 
"  avis  indar,  nee  feme niem  facis,  nee  metis  3  tamen  alit  te  Deus  optimus  optime." 
Linnaus^  Flora  Lnpponica.  —  [//i  Englifh  thus  :  •*  O  happy  Laplander,  who,  on  the 
**  utmoft  verge  of  habitable  earth,  thus  lived  obfcurc  in  reft,  content,  and  inno- 
•*  cence.  Thou  feareft  not  the  fcanty  crop,  nor  ravages  of  war  5  and  thofe  cala- 
"  Diiiics  which  waftc  whole  provinces  and  towns,  can  ne*cr  attain  tliy  peaceful 
**  fliores.  Wrapt  in  thy  covering  of  fiir,  thou  canft  focurely  flccp  j  a  Aranger  to 
*'  each  tumultuous  care;  unenvying  and  unenvied.  Thou  feareft  no  danger,  but 
**  from  the  thunder  of  heaven.  Thy  harmlefs  days  Aide  on  in  innocence,  beyond 
««  the  period  of  a  century.  Thy  health  b  firm;  and  thy  declining  age  is  tran- 
**  quil.  Millions  of  difeafes  which  ravage  the  reft  of  the  world,  have  never  rcach- 
"  ed  thy  happy  climate.  Jhou  liveft  as  the  birds  of  the  wood,  thou  carcft  not  to 
"  fow  nor  reap,  for   bounteous   Providence   has   fupplied  thee  in  all  thy  wants.'' 

Vol.  I.  3  C  So 
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That  curious  writer  Mandevil,  who  is  always  entertaining,  if 
he  does  not  always  inflrudt,  exults  in  maintaining  a  propofition 
fcemingly  paradoxical.  That  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  He 
proves  indeed,  mod  triumphantly,  that  tlieft  produced  locks  and 
bars,  and  that  war  produced  fwords  and  guns.  But  what  wotdd 
have  been  his'  triumph,  had  he  difcovered,  that  felfifh  and  diflb- 
cial  vices  promote  the  mod  elevated  virtues,  and  that  if  fuch  vicea 
were  eradicated,  man  would  be  a  groveling  and  contemptible  be- 
ing ? 

How  raflily  do  men  Judge  of  the  conduct  of  Providence !  Sa 
flattering  to  the  imagination  is  a  golden  age,  a  life  of  perpetual' 
fun-fliine,  as  to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  among  poets,  an- 
cient and  modem.  ImprefTed  with  the  felicity  of  fuch  a  ftate,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  be  fatisfied  with  our  condition  in  this  life.  Such  a 
jumble  of  good  and  ill,  malice  mixed  with  benevolence,  friend- 
Ihip  alloy'd  with  fraud,  peace  with  alarms  of  war,  and  firequent 
bloody  wars, — can  we  avoid  concluding,  that  in  thb  unhappy 
world  chance  prevails  more  than  wifdom  ?  What  better  cauie 
can  freetliinkers  wifli  for  declaiming  againft  Providence,  while 
men  better   difpofed,  figh  inwardly,  and  mufl  be  filcnt  *  ?     Bxit 

%  behold 


So  eloquent  a  panegyrift  upon  the  Lapland  life,  would'  make  a  capiul  figure 

upon  an  oyfter.     No  creature  is  freer  from  want,  no  creature   freer  from  war, 
and  probably  no  creature  is  freer  from  fear  \  which,  alas  I  is  not  the  cafe  of  the 

Lapliuidcr, 

*  L*homme  qui  nc  pcut  que  par  le  nombrc,  qui  n^cft  fort  que  par  la  reunion^ 
qui  n*eft  hcurcux  que  par  la  paix,  a  la  fureur  de  s'armer  pour  fon  malheur  ct  dc 
combaitre  pour  fa  mine.  Excite  par  Tinfatiable  aviditc,  aveugle  par  T  ambition  en- 
core plus  infatiablc,  il  renonce  aux  fentiments  d*  humanite,  cherche  H  s^cntre-dc- 
truire,  fc  dctruit  en  cfFet ;  ct  apres  ccs  jours  de  fang  ct  dc  carnage,  lorfque  la  fii- 
mcc  dc  la  gloirc  s'cft  difllpce,  il  voit  d*un  ocil  trifle  la  terre  devaftee,  les  arts  en- 

ieveliest 
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behold  the  bUndnefs  of  men  with  refpeft  to  the  dirpenfations  of 
Providence !     A  jgolden  age  would  to  man  be  more  poifonous 


than 


*levdies,  les  nations  difperfeeS|  les  pcuples  affbiblis,  fon  propre  bonhenr  ruine,  et  (a 
puiflance  reelle  ancantie. 

**  Grand  Dieu  !  dont  la  feule  prefcnce  fouticnt  la  nature  et  mabtient  V  harmo- 
**  nie  dc8  loix  de  runivcps ;  Vous,  qui  du  tronc  immohile  dc  rcmpircc,  voyez 
**  roulcr  fous  vos  pieds  toutes  les  fphcrcs  ccleftcS  fans  choc  et  lans  confufion  ;  qui 
^*  du  fcin  du  rcpos,  reproduifez  a  chaque  inftant  leurs  mouvcmcns  immcnfcs,  et 
•**  fcul  regiflez  dans  une  paix  profonde  ce  nombre  ia£m  de  cicux  et  dc  niondcs;. 
••  rcndcz,  rendcz  cnfin  le  calme  \  la  terre  agiiec !  Qu*cllc  foit  dans  Ic  filencc  1 
"  Qu*  ^  votrc  voix  la  difcorde  ct  la  guerre  ccflent  de  faire  rctenter  leurs  clameurs 
^  orgueilleufes !  Dieu  de  bonte,  auteur  de  tous  les  etres,  vos  regards  patcrneU 
*'  embrailent  tous  les  objets  de  la  creation  :  mais  rhomme  eft  votre  etre  de  choix^ 
«  vous  avez  cclaire  fon  ame  d' une  rayon  de  votre  lumiere  immortelle  *,  comblcz 
*<  vos  bienfaits  en  penetrant  fon  coeur  d'  un  trait  de  votre  amour :  ce  fentiment  di« 
«*  vin  ie  Fcpandant  par-tout,  reunira  les  natures  ennemies  \  V  homme  ne  craindra 
•<  plus  Tafpeft  de  Thommc,  le  fer  homicide  n*armera  plus  fa  main;  le  fcu  dcvo- 
•*  r^nt  de  la  guerre  ne/era  plus  tarir  la  fource  des  generations;  Tcfpccc  humaine 
"  maintenant  aflfoiblic,  mutilce,  moiflbnnee  dans  fa  fleur,  germera  de  nouveau  et 
«•  fe  multipliera  fans  nombre  ;  la  nature  accablce  fous  le  poids  dc  flcaux,  fterile^ 
"  abandonnee,  reprendra  bientot  avec  une  nouvelle  vie  fon  ancienne  fccondiic  ;  et 
«*  nous,  Dieu  Bienfaiteur,  nous  la  feconderons,  nous  la  cultiverons,  nous  Tobfer- 
•«  verons  fans  cefle  j)Our  vous  offrir  J  chaque  inftant  un  nouveau  tribut  de  rccoiv 
"  noiflance   et  d* admiration."     Buffon  Hiftoirc  Naturelle^  vol.  9.  Svo.  edit. 

{ In  Englijb  thus  :  "  Man  who  is  powerful  only  by  numbers,  whofe  ftrength 
confifts  in  the  union  of  forces,  and  whofe  happinefs  is  to  be  found  alone  in  a  ftatc 
of  peace,  has  yet  the  madncfs  to  take  arms  for  his  own  mifciy,  and  fight  to  the 
ruin  of  his  fpccies.  Urged  on  by  infitiable  avarice,  and  blinded  by  ambition  ftill 
more  infatiablc,  he  baniOies iiom  his  brcaft  every  fentiment  of  humanity,  and,  ea- 
ger  for  the  deftruftion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  im  effeft  dcftroys  himfclf.  When  the 
days  of  blood  and  carnage  are  p*ft,  when  the  vapour  of  glory  is  diffi'patcd,  he  looks 
around  with  a  forrowful  eye  upon  the  dcfolated  earth,  he  fees  the  aits  extin<5V| 
the  nations  difpcrftd,  and  popuktioa  dead :  his  happinefs  is  ruined,  and  his 
power  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

•«  Great  God !  whofe  fole  prefence  fuftains  the  creative  power,  and  rules  the 

3  C  2  «<  harmony 
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than  Pandora's  box ;  a  gift,  fweet  in  the  mouth,  but  bitter, 
bitter,  in  the  ftomach.  Let  us  then  forbear  repining ;  for  the  fub- 
jc(5l  before  us  muft  afford  convidlion,  if  any  thing  can,  that  our 
beft  courfe  is  to  fubmit  humbly  to  whatever  befals,  and  to  reft 
fiitisfied,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  wifdom,  not  by  chance. 
What  can  be  expecled  of  barbarians,  but  utter  ignorance  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  divine  government  ?  But  as  men  ripen  in  the 
knowledge  of  caufes  and  effedls,  the  benevolence  as  well  as  wif- 
dom of  a  fuperintending  Being  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
How  pleafant  is  that  obfervation !     Beautiful  final  caufes  without 


^'  Inrmony  of  nature's  laws  !  who  from  thy  permanent  celeftial  throne  beholdeft 
*'  the  nioijon  of  the  nether  fpheres,  all-perfeft  in  their  courfe  which  knows  no 
**  chingj ;  who  broughteft  from  out  the  womb  of  reft  by  endlefs  reprodu£tioa 
<<  thofc  ncvcr-cccillng  movements;  who  rulett  in  peace  the  infinity  of  worlds:  £- 
*<  tcrnal  God !  vouchfafe  at  length  to  fend  a  portion  of  that  heavenly  peace  to 
"  calm  the  agitated  earth.  Let  every  tumult  ceafe :  at  thy  celeftial  voice,  no  more 
**  be  heard  around  the  proud  and  clamorous  fliouts  of  war  and  difcord.  All* 
"  bounteous  Creator !  Author  of  being  !  each  objeft  of  thy  works  partakes  of  thy 
'<  paternal  care  -,  but  chief  of  all,  thy  chofen  creature  mam  Thou  haft  beftowed 
«  on  him  a  ray  of  thine  Immortal  light :  O  deign  to  crown  that  gift»  by  penetrating 
"  his  heart  with  a  portion  of  thy  love.  Soon  will  that  heavenly  fentiment,  perva- 
*'  ding  his  nature,  reconcile  each  warring  and  contradictory  principle :  m2Ui  will 
'<  no  lonfjcr  dread  the  fight  of  man:  the  murdering  blade  will  fleep  within  its 
'^  flieath :  the  fire  of  war  will  ceafe  to  dry  up  the  fprings  of  generation :  the  hu- 
^<  man  race,  now  languifhing  and  withering  in  the  bloom,  will  bud  afirefliy  and 
**  multiply :  nature,  which  now  finks  beneath  the  fcourge  of  mifery,  fterile  and 
'^  dcfol.ited,  will  foon  renew  her  wafted  ftrength,  and  regain  her  firft  flerdlitj* 
"  We,  O  God  of  benevolence,  we  thy  creatures  will  fecond  the  blefiing.  It  wiH 
*<  be  ours  to  beftow  on  the  earth  that  culture  which  beft  can  aid  her  fniitfulnefs  | 
<<  and  we  will  pay  to  thee  the  moft  acceptable  of  facrifices,  in  endlefs  gratitude  and 
«•  adoration.** 

How  natural  is  this  prayer ;  how  unnatural  the  ftate  thus  anzioully  requefted  I 
M.  BuSbn's  devotional  fits  are  fervent :  pity  it  is,  that  they  are  not  better  dj^l||||piA' 

number 
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number  have  been  difcovered  in  the  material  as  well  as  moral 
world,  with  refpedl  to  many  particulars  that  once  appeared  dark 
and  gloomy.  Many  continue  to  have  that  appearance :  but  with 
refpedt  to  thefe,  is  it  too  bold  to  maintain,  that  an  argument  from 
ignorance,  a  flender  argument  at  any  rate,  is  altogether  infuffi^ 
cient  in  judging  of  divine  government  ?  How  falutary  is  it  for 
man,  and  how  comfortable,  to  reft  on  the  faith,  that  whatever  is^ 
is  the  beft ! 


SKETCH 
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SKETCH         IL 
General    View    of    Government. 


THE  progrefs  of  government,  accurately  delineated,  would 
produce  a  great  volume :  in  this  work  there  is  room  but 
for  a  few  hints.  What  are  the  means  that  fit  men  for  fociety,  is 
explained  above ;  but  writers  are  far  from  being  unanimous  about 
the  means  that  fit  them  for  government.  All  agree,  that  fubmiflioa 
to  our  governors  is  a  duty  :  but  they  appear  to  be  at  a  lols  upon 
what  foundation  to  reft  that  duty ;  as  if  it  were  not  evident,  that 
by  our  nature  we  are  fitted  for  government  as  well  as  fiar  ibcie* 
ty  [a).  If  juftice  or  veracity  be  eflential  to  fbciety,  fubmiifion  to 
government  is  no  lefs  fo ;  and  each  of  thefe  equally  is  declared 
by  the  moral  fenfe  to  be  our  duty.  But  to  qualify  man  for  go- 
vernment, the  duty  of  fubmiflion  alpne  is  not  fufiicient :  diverfi- 
ty  of  temper  and  of  talents  are  alfo  neccflary ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
fo  ordered  by  Providence,  that  there  are  never  wanting  in  any  ibcie- 
ty  men  who  arc  qualified  to  lead,  as  well  as  men  who  are  difjpofed 
to  follow.  Where  a  number  of  people  convene  for  any  purpofe, 
fome  will  naturally  afliimc  authority  without  the  formality 
of  eledlion,  and  the  reft  will  as  naturally  Aibmit.  A  regular 
government,  founded  on  laws,  was  probably  not  thought  of,  till 
people  had  frequently  fuffered   by  vicious   governors  *. 

During 

[a)  Principles  of  Equity,  p.  177,  edit.  2. 

*  At  fiidj  whcD  a  certain  regimen  was  once  approvcdj  it  may  be  that  all  was 

permitted 
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During  the  infancy  of  national  Ibcieties,  government  is  ex- 
tremely fimplc ;  and  no  lefs  mild  than  fimple.  No  individual  is 
by  nature  intitled  to  exercife  magifterial  authority  over  his  fel- 
lows ;  for  no  individual  is  bom  with  any  mark  of  pre-eminence 
to  vouch  that  he  has  fuch  a  privilege.  But  nature  teaches  refpe<5l 
for  men  of  age  and  experience ;  who  accordingly  take  the  lead  in 
deliberating  and  advifing,  leaving  execution  to  the  young  and  vi- 
gorous *.  War  indeed  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  command-^ 
cr  J  but  originally  his  authority  was  limited  toadluaJ  war ;  and  he 
returned  home  a  private  perfon,  even  when  crowned  with  vicSlo-: 
ry.  The  wants  of  men  were  originally  £0  few,  and  fo  eafily  la- 
tisfied,  as  feldom  to  occaiion  a  controverfy  among  members  of 
the  fame  tribe.  And  men,  finding  vent  for  their  diflbcial  paf- 
fions  againll  other  tribes,  were  fond  to  live  peaceably  at  home*. 
Introdudtion  of  money  made  an  amazing  change.  Wealth  be-^ 
ftow*d  by  fortune,  or  procured  by  rapine,  made  an  imprefiioa 
on  the  vulgar:  different  ranks  were  recognifed:  the  rich  became, 
imperious,  and  the  poor  mutinous.  Selfifhnefs,  prevailing  over 
focial  affedlion,  ftirred  up  every  man  againft  his  neighbour;  and 

permitted  to  the  wifdom  and  difcrction  of  thofe  who  were  to  rule  5  till  by  expe- 
rience  this  was  found  very  inconvcDicnt,  fo  as  the  thing  dcvifed  for  a  remedy  did^ 
incrcafc  the  fore  which  it  ihould  have  cured.  They  faw,  •*  that  to  live  by  one* 
•*  man's  will,  became  the  caufe  of  att  mens  mifcry."  This  conftrained  them  ta 
come  into  laws,  whereia  all  men  might  fee  their  duty  beforehand^  and  know  the 
penalties  of  tranfgrefling  them.     Hookcr^s  EccL  Pol,  /.  1.  j  10. 

^  •  Such  as  arc  acquainted  with  no  manners  but  what  arc  modem,  will  be  puz- 
zled to  account  for  the  great  veneration  paid  to  old  age  in  early  times.  Before 
writing  was  invented,  old  men  were  therepofitories  of  knowledge,  which  they  ac- 
quired by  experience  \  and  young  men  had  no  accefs  to  knowledge  but  from  them. 
At  the  ficge  of  Troy,  Neflor,  who  had  fecn  three  generations,  was  the  chief  ad- 
vifer  and  dire<Stor  of  the  Greeks.  But  as  books  arc  now  the  mod  patent  road  to 
knowledge,  ta  which  the  old  and  young  have  accefs,  it  may  juftly  be  obfervcd, 
that  by  the  invention  of  writing  aod  printingi  old  men  have  loft  much  of  thcis 
priflinc  importance. 

men. 
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men,  overlooking  their  natural  enemies,  gave  vent  to  dillbcial 
pallions  within  their  own  tribe.  It  became  neceflary  to  ftrength- 
en  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  for  repreffing  paffions  inflamed  by 
opulence,  which  tend  to  a  diffolution  of  fociety.  This  flight  view 
fairly  accounts  for  the  gradual  progrefs  of  government  from  the 
mildefl  form  to  the  mofl  dcfpotic.  The  fecond  part  of  the  pro- 
grefs is  more  plcafmg.  Men  long  enured  to  the  authority  of  go^ 
vemment,  acquire  a  habit  of  rcprefTing  their  turbulent  pafHons  j 
;and  becoming  by  degrees  regular  and  orderly,  they  arc  eafily 
reftrained  from  doing  wrong. 

During  the  infancy  of  a  fociety,  punifliments  mufl  be  mild ; 
becaufe  government  has  no  fuflSicient  authority  over  the  minds  of 
men  to  enforce  what  are  fevere.  But  government  in  time  acquires 
authority ;  and  when  its  authority  is  fu'mly  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  tlie  people,  punifhments  more  rigorous  can  be  made  efiediual  j 
and  fuch  punifliments  are  neceflary  among  a  people  not  yet  well 
difciplined.  When  men  at  lafl  become  regular  and  orderly  under 
a  fleady  adminiflration,  punifhments  become  lefs  and  lefs  necefla- 
ry, and  the  mildefl  are  fufEcient  {a).  The  Chinefe  government 
is  extremely  mild,  and  its  punifliments  are  in  the  fame  tone,  A 
capital  punifhmcnt  is  never  inflidled,  till  the  fentence  be  exami- 
ned by  a  fovcrcign  court,  and  approved  by  the  Emperor.  TTius 
government,  after  pafTing  through  all  the  intermediate  degreed 
from  extreme  mildnefs  to  extreme  fcverity,  returns  a&  lafl  to  its 
original  temper  of  mildnefs  and  humanity  *. 

♦  An  ingenious  writer  obfcrvcs,  that  as  our  American  fettlcmcnts  are  now  (b 
profpcrous^  bAni<limcnt  to  thefe  fettlcmcnts  is  fcarcc  a  punifhrnent.  He  tKcrcforc 
propofes,  that  criminals  be  tranfponcd  to  Hudibn's  bay,  or  to  fomc  other  unculti- 
vated country.  My  doubt  is,  that  in  propoition  as  manners  improve,  the  levcrity 
of  puniiluutnt  out^ht  to  be  miiigatcd.  Pcrhiips,  the  traufportation  to  any  of  our 
Amcric.ui  colonies,  iho'  Icfi  dreadful  th.m  formerly,  may  however  be  now  a  fuffi^ 
cient  punilhniLnt  for  theft,  or  other  crime  of  no  deeper  dye. 

la)  iliilorical  Lawtrjdli,  tra(Jl  i. 
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SKETCH        III. 
Different    Forms    of    Government    compared. 


OF  all  governments,  democracy  is  the  mofl  turbulent :  de- 
fpotifm,  which  benumbs  the  mental  faculties,  and  relaxes 
every  fpring  of  adtion,  is  in  the  oppofite  extreme.  Mixed  govern- 
ments, whether  monarchical  or  republican,  (land  in  the  middle : 
they  promote  adlivity,  but  feldom  any  dangerous  excefs. 

Pure  democracy,  like  that  of  Athens,  Argos,  and  Carthage, 
is  the  very  worft  form  of  government,  if  we  piake  not  defpo-^ 
tifm  an  exception.  The  people,  in  whom  refides  the  fovereign 
power,  are  infolent  in  profperity,  timid  in  adverfit^,  cruel  in 
anger,  blind  and  prodigal  in  afFc<Slion,  and  incapable  of  em- 
bracing fteadily  a  prudent  meafure.  Thucydides  relates  {a\ 
chat  Agis  with  a  gallant  army  of  Spartans  furrounded  the 
army  of  Argos ;  and,  tho'  fecure  of  vidlory,  fuffered  them  to 
retreat,  upan  folemn  affurances  from  Thrafyllus,  the  Argian  ge- 
neral, of  terminating  all  differences  in  an  amicable  treaty.  Agis, 
perhaps  juftly,  was  bitterly  ccnfurcd  for  fuffcring  vidlor}^  to  flip 
out  of  his  hands  :  but  the  Argians,  dreaming  of  viclory  when  the 
danger  was  over,  brought  their  general  to  trial,  confifcated  his 
elTecls,  and  would  have  ftoncd  him  to  death,  had  he  not  vaken 
rcfu^^e  in  a  temple.  Two  Athenian  generals,  after  one  naval  vic- 
tory, being  intent  on-a  fecond,  deputed  Theramenes   to  perform 

{a)  Lib".  5. 
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the  laft  duty  to  their  dead.  A  violent  ftorm  prevented  Therame- 
nes  from  executing  the  truft  repofed  in  him  ;  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  people  of  Athens  from  putting  their  two  generals  to  death, 
as  if  they  had  ncglcdled  their  duty.  The  fate  of  Socrates  is  a  fad 
inftance,  of  the  changeable,  as  well  as  violent,  difpofition  of  a  de- 
mocratical  flate.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  for  attempting  in- 
novations in  the  ellablilhed  religion :  the  fentence  was  graCAj 
unjuft ;  for  he  attempted  no  innovation ;  but  only,  among  his 
friends,  exprefled  purer  notions  of  the  Deity  than  were  common 
in  Greece  at  that  time.  But  his  funeral  obfequies  were  icarce 
ended,  when  bitter  remorfe  fcized  the  people.  His  accufers  were 
put  to  death  without  trial,  every  perfon  banifhed  who  had  coatri- 
buted  to  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him,  and  his  ftatue  was 
erc6led  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  city.  The  great  Scipio,  in  his 
camp  near  Utica,  was  furrounded  with  three  Carthaginian  ^^Inte&, 
which  waited  only  for  day-light  to  fall  upon  him.  He  prevented 
the  impending  blow,  by  furprifing  them  in  the  desui  of  night ; 
which  gave  him  a  complete  vidlory.  This  misfortune,  for  it  could 
fcarce  be  called  bad  condu6l,  provoked  the  democracy  of  Carthage, 
to  pronounce  fentence  of  death  againft  Afdrubal  their  general. 
Great  trading  towns  cannot  flourifli,  if  they  be  not  ^ithfiil  to 
dieir  engagements,  and  honeft  in  tlieir  dealings :  Whence  then 
ihc  files  Punka  ?  A  democracy  is  in  its  nature  raih,  violent,  and 
tludluating  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  merited  the  reproach,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  democratical  ftate. 

A  commonwealth  governed  by  the  beft  citizens,  is  very  di££iv 
cut  from  a  democracy,  where  the  mob  rules.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
folid  foundation  of  fuch  a  commonwealth,  is  equality  among  the 
citizens.  Inequality  of  riches  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  commer- 
cial ftjite  ;  but  inequality  of  privileges  may  be  prevented,  by  ex- 
cluding no  citizen  from  the  opportunity  of  commanding  as  well 
as  of  obeying.    The  invidious  diftinclion  of  Patrician  and  Plebeiaa 

was 
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was  a  grofs  malady  in  the  Roman  republic,  a  perpetual  fource  of 
diflenfion  between  two  bodies  of  men,  equally  well  born,  e** 
qually  rich,  and  equally  fit  for  war.  This  ill-poifed  government 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  republic,  had  not  the  Plebeians  pre- 
vailed, who  were  the  more  numerous.  That  reformation  produ- 
ced to  Rome  plenty  of  able  men,  qualified  to  govern  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war. 

A  commonwealth  is  the  beft  form  of  government  for  a  fmall 
ftate :  there  is  little  room  for  inequality  of  rank  or  of  property ; 
aJid  the  people  can  a6l  in  a  body.  Monarchy  is  preferable  for  a 
kirge  ftate,  where  the  people,  widely  fpread,  cannot  be  eafily 
colle^Sed  into  a  body.  Attica  was  a  kingdom,  while  its  twelve 
cantons  were  remote  from  each  other,  and  but  flenderly  conne(5led. 
Thefeus,  by  colledling  the  people  of  figure  into  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  by  a  general  afTcmbly  of  all  the  cantons  held  there,  fitted 
Attica  to  be  a  commonwealth. 

When  a  nation  becomes  great  and  populous,  it  is  ill  fitted  for 
being  a  commonwealth.  Ambition  is  apt  to  trample  upon  juftice ; 
ielfiihnefs  upon  patriotifm  ;  and  the  pubhc  is  facrificcd  to  private 
views.  To  prevent  corruption  from  turning  incurable,  the  only 
remedy  is  a  (Iriift  rotation  in  office,  which  ought  never  to  be  dif- 
penfed  with  on  any  pretext  *.  By  fuch  rotation,  every  citizen  in 
his  turn  governs  and  is  governed  :  the  highefl  office  is  limited  as 
to  time,  and  the  grcatcfl  men  in  the  ftate  muft  fubmit  to  the  fa- 
cred  law  of  obeying  as  well  as  of  commanding.  A  man  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  power,  is  not  happy  in  a  private  ftation  :  that  cor- 
rupting habit  is  prevented  by  an  alternate  fucceffion  of  public  and 


•  A  commonwealth  wiih  fuch  a  rotation  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  group  of  jets 
d'cau,  riiing  one  above  another  in  beautiful  order,  and  preferving  the  fame  order 
in  dcrfccniiinj :  the  form  of  the  group  continues  invariable,  but  the  forming  paru 
arc  always  changing. 
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private  life  ;  which  is  more  agreeable  by  variety,  and  contributes 
no  lefs  to  virtue  than  to  happinefs.  It  was  that  form  of  goveni'- 
ment  in  ancient  Rome,  which  produced  citizens  without  num- 
ber, illuftrious  for  virtue  and  talents.  Refledl  upon  Cincinnatus, 
eminent  among  heroes  for  difmterefted  love  to  his  country.  Had 
he  been  a  Briton,  a  feat  in  parliament  would  have  gratified  his  am- 
bition, as  affording  the  belt  opportunity  of  ferving  his  countiy* 
In  parliament  he  joins  the  party  that  appears  the  mofl  zealous  for 
the  public.  Being  deceived  in  his  friends,  patriots  in  name  only 
not  in  reality,  he  goes  over  to  the  court ;  and  after  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  miniftry  for  years,  he  is  compelled  by  a  fhattered 
fortune  to  accept  a  pod  or  a  penfion.  Fortunate  Cincinnatus  1 
born  at  a  time  and  in  a  country  where  virtue  was  the  paflport  to 
power  and  glory.  Cincinnatus,  after  ferving  with  honour'  and 
reputation  as  chief  magiftrate,  cheerfully  retired  to  a  private  fta- 
tion,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country  :  nor  was  that  change 
a  hardihip  on  a  man  who  was  not  corrupted  by  a  long  habit  of 
power. 

Political  writers  define  a  free  (late  to  be,  where  the  people  are 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making.  This  definition  is  lame>; 
for  laws  made  by  the  people  are  not  always  juft.  There  were 
many  unjuft  laws  enacled  in  Athens  during  the  democratical  go- 
vernment ;  and  in  Britain  infliances  are  not  wanting  of  laws,  not 
only  unjuft,  but  oppreffive.  The  true  definition  of  a  free  (late, 
is,  wlicre  the  legiflature  adheres  ftriclly  to  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  c-ilculates  every  one  of  its  regulations  for  improving  Ibciety, 
and  for  promoting  induftry  and  honefty  among  the  people.  If  that 
definition  be  juft,  dcfpotifni  is  the  worft  fpecies  of  government; 
being  contrived  to  fupport  arbitrary  will  in  the  fovereign,  without 
regarding  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  good  of  fociety.  The  lawleis 
cruelty  of  a  King  of  Perfia,  is  painted  to  the  life  by  a  fingle  ex- 
preflion  of  a  Perfian  grandee,  "  That  every  time  he  left  the  King's 

"  apartment^ 
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**  apartment,  he  was  inclined  to  feel  with  his  hand  whether  his 
**  head  was  on  his  fhoulders."  In  the  Ruffian  empire,  men  ap- 
proach the  throne  with  terror  :  the  flighted  political  intrigue  is  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  banifhing  the  greateft  nobleman  to  Sibe- 
ria, and  for  confifcating  his  eftate.  The  laws  of  that  empire  fmell 
no  lefs  rank  of  flavery  tlian  of  oppreffion.  No  perfon  dares  game 
Vith  money  that  bears  the  impreffion  of  the  prefent  fovereign :  a 
man  going  along  the  ftreet  that  fronts  the  Emperor's  apartment, 
muft  pull  off  his  hat ;  and  it  is  a  heinous  trefpafs  to  write  a  letter 
with  the  Emperor's  name  in  fmall  chara(5lers.  Defpotifm  is  every 
where  the  fame  :  it  was  high  treafon  to  fell  a  ftatue  of  a  Roman 
Emperor  ;  and  it  was  doubted,  whether  it  was  not  high  treafon, 
to  hit  an  Emperor's  ftatue  with  a  ftone  thrown  at  random  {a). 
When  Elifabeth  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  was  on  deathbed,  no  perfon 
durft  enquire  about  her ;  and  even  after  her  death,  it  was  notat  firft 
fafe  to  fpeak  of  it.  The  deep  filencc  of  the  Ruffians  upon  matters 
of  government,  arifes  from  the  encouragement  given  to  accufa- 
tions  of  trealbn.  The  byftanders  muft  lay  hold  of  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  :  a  father  arrefts  his  £bn,  a  fon  his  father,  and  nature  fulfcrs 
in  filencc.  The  accufcd  with  the  accufer  are  hurried  to  prifon, 
there  to  remain  till  they  be  tried  in  the  fecret  court  of  chancery. 
That  court,  compofed  of  a  few  minifters  named  by  the  Emperor, 
have  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  at  their  mercy.  The  nobility, 
flaves  to  the  crown,  are  prone  to  retaliate  upon  their  inferiors* 
They  impofe  taxes  at  plcafure  upon  their  vafTals,  and  frequently 

feize  all  at  fliort  hand  *. 

Servility 

(*/)  1.5.  ad  legem Juliam  M.*jcflati8. 

•  The  following  incident  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  vioknce  of  paitionj  induU 
gcd  in  a  dcfpotic  government,  where  men  in  power  are  under  no  control.     Tho- 
mas Pcrcyra^  a  Portugucfc  general,  having  afliftcd  the  ICing  of  Pegu  in  a  danger- 
ous 
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Servility  and  deprellion  of  mind  in  the  fubjedb  of  a  defpotia 
government,  cannot  be  better  marked  than  in  the  fmieral  rites  qf  a 
Roman  Emperor,  defcribed  by  Herodian  {a).     The  body  being 
burnt  privately,  a  waxen  image  reprefenting  the  Emperor  is  laid 
in  a  bed  of  ftate.     On  the  one  fide  fit  the  fenators  fevcral  hours 
daily,  clothed  in  black ;  and  on  the  other,  the  mod  refpedablc 
matrons,  clothed  in  white.     The  ceremony  lafts  feven  days,  du- 
ring which  the  phyficians  from  time  to  time  approach  the  bed, 
and  declare  the  Emperor  to  be  worfe  and  worfe.     When  the  day 
comes  of  declaring  him  dead,  the  mod  dignified  of  the  nobility 
carry  the  bed  upon  their  flioulders,  and  place  it  in  the  old  f(»rum, 
where  the  Roman  magiflrates  fonnerly  laid  down  their  office; 
Then  begin  doleful  ditties,  fung  to  his  memory  by  boys  and  wo- 
men,    Thefe  being  ended,  the  bed  is  carried  to  the  Campus  Mar* 
tiusj  and  there  burnt  upon  a  high  ftage  with  great  folemnity. 
When  the  flames  afcend,  an  eagle  is  let  loofe,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
carry  the  foul  of  the  Emperor  to  heaven.     Is  that  farce  lefs  ridi-r 
culous  than  a  puppet-fhew  ?     Is  it  not  much  more  ridiculous  B 
Dull  muft  have  been  the  fpedlator  who  could  behold  tlie  fblcm- 
nity  without  fmiling  at  leafl,  if  not  laughing  outright ;  but  the 
Romans  were  crulhcd  by  defpotifin,  and  nothing  could  provoke 
them  to  laugh.     That  ridiculous  farce  continued  to  be  adled  till 
the  tixne  of  Conftantine :  how  much  later,  I  know  not. 


ous  war  with  his  neighbour  of  Siiim,  was  a  prime  favourite  at  court,  having  ele- 
phants of  ftate,  and  a  guard  of  his  own  countrymen.  One  day  coining  from 
court  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  hearing  muilc  in  a  houfc  where  a  marriage  was 
celebrating  between  :i  daut;htcr  of  the  family  and  her  lover,  he  v/cnt  into  the 
houfe,  and  dcfircd  to  fee  the  bride.  The  p.ivcnts  took  the  vifit  for  a  great  ho« 
nour,  and  cheerfully  prcfented  her.  He  was  inrt.intly'finit  with  her  beauty,  or- 
dered his  guards  to  feize  her,  and  to  carry  her  to  his  palaci^  The  bridegroom^  as 
little  able  to  bear  the  affront  as  to  revenge  it,  cut  lilb  own  throat. 

(<7)  Lib.  4. 

The 
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The  fineft  countries  have  been  depopulated  by  defpotifm  ;  wit- 
ncfs  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Lefler  Afia.  The  river  Menam,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  overflows  annually  like  the  Nile,  depofiting 
a  quantity  of  ilime,  which  proves  a  rich  manure.  The  river  feems 
to  rife  gradually  as  the  rice  grows  ;  and  retires  to  its  channel 
when  the  rice,  approaching  to  maturity,  needs  no  longer  to  be 
watered.  Nature  befide  has  beftow'd  on  that  rich  country  variety 
of  delicious  fruits,  requiring  fcarce  any  culture.  In  fuch  a  para- 
dife,  would  one  imagine  that  the  Siamites  are  a  miferable  people  ? 
The  government  is  defpotic,  and  the  fubje(5ls  are  flaves :  they  muft 
work  for  their  monarch  fix  months  every  year,  without  wages, 
and  even  without  receiving  any  food  fix>m  him.  What  renders 
them  ftill  more  miferable,  is,  that  they  have  no  prote<5lion  either 
for  their  perfons  or  their  goods  :  the  grandees  are  expofed  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers  ;  and  the  lower  ranks  are 
expofed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  grandees.  When  a  man  has  the 
misfortune  to  poffefs  a  tree  remarkable  for  good  fruit,  he  is  re- 
quired in  the  name  of  the  King,  or  of  a  courtier,  to  preferve  the 
fruit  for  their  ufe.  Every  proprietor  of  a  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  muft  pay  a  yearly  fum  to  the  keeper  of 
the  elephants  ;  otherwife  it  will  be  laid  wafte  by  thefe  animals, 
whom  it  is  high  treafon  to  moleft.  From  the  fea-port  of  Mergui 
to  the  capital,  one  travels  ten  or,  twelve  days,  through  immenfe 
plains  of  a  rich  foil,  finely  watered.  That  country  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  cultivated,  but  is  now  quite  depopulated,  and 
kft  to  tigers  and  elephants.  Formerly,  an  immenfe  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  that  fertile  country :  hiftorians  atteft,  that  in 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  above  a  thou  (and  foreign 
fhips  frequented  its  ports  annually.  But  the  King,  tempted  with 
fo  much  riches,  endeavoured  to  engrofs  all  the  commerce  of  his 
country  ;  by  which  means  he  annihilated  fuccefUvely  mines,  ma- 
nufadlures,  and  even  agriculture.     The  country  is  depopulated, 

and 
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and  few  remain  there  but  beggars.  In  the  ifland  Ceylon,  the 
King  is  folc  proprietor  of  the  land ;  and  the  people  are  fupinely 
indolent :  their  huts  are  mean,  without  any  thing  like  furniture  : 
their  food  is  fniit  that  grows  fpontarieoufly  ;  and  their  covering 
is  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth,  wrapped  round  the  middle.  The  fcttlc- 
ment  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is  profitable  to  them  in  their  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
and  it  would  be  much  more  profitable,  if  they  gave  proper  en- 
couragement to  the  tenants  and  poflefTors  of  their  lands.  But 
thefc  poor  people  are  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  what  the  company 
wants,  is  extorted  from  them  at  fo  low  a  price,  as  icarce  to  afford 
them  common  ncceflTaries.  Avarice,  like  many  other  irregular 
paflions,  obftruds  its  own  gratification  :  were  induftry  duly  en- 
couraged, the  producl  of  the  ground  would  be  in  greater  plenty, 
and  goods  be  afforded  voluntarily  at  a  lower  price  than  they  are  at 
prcfent  obtained  by  violence.  The  Peruvians  are  a  fad  example  of  the 
eflccls  of  tyranny  ;  being  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  (lupid  infenfibility. 
No  motive  to  aiftion  influences  them  ;  neither  riches,  nor  luxury, 
nor  ambition :  they  are  even  indifferent  about  life.  The  fingle 
pleafure  they  feci,  is  to  get  drunk,  in  order  to  forget  their  mifery. 
The  provinces  of  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Beilarabia,  fituated 
between  the  43d  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  defended  on 
three  fides  by  the  Nicftcr,  the  Black  fea,  and  the  Danube.  The 
climate  of  that  region,  and  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  render  it  not 
inferior  to  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its  paftures  in  particular 
are  excellent,  producing  admirable  horfes,  with  an  incredible 
number  of  Ihccp  and  horned  cattle  ;  and  its  indullrial  fruits,  fiich 
as  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  wax,  were  formerly  produced  ia 
great  plenty.  So  populous  was  tliat  region  a  few  centuries  ago, 
that  the  l^rincc  of  Walachia  was  able,  in  that  province  alone,  to 
raife  an  army  of  fcvcnty  thoufand  men.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all 
thcfe  advantangcs,  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Turkifli  government 

has 
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has  reduced  tliefe  provinces  to  be  almoft  a  dcfert.  A  defpotic  go- 
vernment ftifles  in  the  birth  all  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  ren- 
ders the  fineft  fpots  of  the  globe  equally  fterile  with  its  barren 
mountains.  When  a  patriotic  king  travels  about  to  vifit  his 
dominions,  he  is  received  with  acclamations  of  joy.  A  defpotic 
prince  dares  not  hope  for  fuch  reception  :  he  is  locked  up  in  his 
feraglio,  ignorant  of  what  paffes ;  and  indolently  fuffers  his  people 
to  be  pillaged,  without  even  hearing  of  their  diftreffes. 

At  the  fame  time,  defpotifm,  tho'  calculated  to  elevate  the  fove- 
reign  above  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  to  make  him  the  only  free  per- 
fon  in  his  dominions,  tends  above  all  other  governments  to  render 
him  infecure.  He  becomes  odious  by  oppreifion  ;  and  every  hand 
would  be  raifed  againft  him,  but  for  the  reftraint  of  fear.  A  fitu- 
ation  fo  ticklifh,  lays  him  open  to  every  bold  fpirit,  prompted  by 
revenge  to  feek  his  ruin,  or  by  ambition  to  ufurp  his  throne.  In 
that  refped,  Ruflia  and  Turky  are  precifely  fimilar':  confpiracies 
againft  the  fovereign  are  equally  frequent,  and  equally  fuccefsful. 
The  moment  an  ufurper  feizes  the  palace,  all  obftru(5lions  va- 
nilh :  all  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  throne,  without  enqui- 
ring about  the  pofleflbr*s  title.  In  that  manner  was  the  prelent 
Emprcfs  of  Ruflia  eftablifhed,  notwithftanding  a  very  unfavour- 
able circumftance,  that  of  dethroning  her  own  hufband  Peter  III. 
No  free  fpirit  regrets  fuch  events  in  a  defpotic  government :  the 
only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  they  concern  the  monarch  on- 
ly ;  not  the  people,  who  remain  abje(5l  flaves  as  formerly.  The 
prefcnt  Emprefs,  fenfible  of  her  precarious  fituation,  is  intent  to 
humanize  her  people,  and  to  moderate  the  defpotifm.  In  that 
view,  fhe  has  publifhcd  a  code  of  laws  fit  for  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  exprefling  great  regard  to  the  lives,  liberties,  and  property, 
of  her  fubjedls. 

But  a  monarchy,  with  all  the  moderatioii  that  defpotifm  can 
Vol.  !•  3  ^  admit. 
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admit,  is  inconfiftent  with  liberty  of  the  prefs.  Political  pam- 
phlets, and  even  news-papers,  are  no  lefs  ufeful  for  inftrudling  the 
King,  than  for  fecuring  his  fubjedls.  In  France,  the  miniftry  are 
deprived  of  that  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  are  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  tnifting  to  infinuating  men,  who  cunningly 
creep  into  favour,  with  a  view  to  their  own  intereft.  After  the 
late  peace  1763,  that  miniftry  formed  a  plan  for  eftablifhing  a  co^ 
lony  in  Guiana  ;  and  no  fewer  than  twelve  thoufand  perfons  were 
landed  there  all  at  one  time.  But  fo  grofsly  ignorant  were  they 
of  the  preparations  neceflary  for  planting  a  colony  in  the  torrid 
zone,  that  contagious  difeafes,  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food, 
and  want  of  accommodation,  left  not  a  fingle  perfon  alive.  This 
could  not  have  happened  in  England :  every  article  of  manage- 
ment would  have  been  canvafled,  and  light  would  have  broke  in 
from  every  quarter. 

I  have  infifted  longer  upon  the  deplorable  effe<5ls  of  defpotifni 
than  perhaps  is  neceflary  ;  but  I  was  fond  of  the  opportunity  to 
juftify,  or  rather  applaud,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  fo  eminent  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  I  now  proceed  to  compare  different  forms 
of  government,  with  refpedl  to  various  particulars ;  beginning 
with  patriotifm.  Every  form  of  government  muft  be  good  thkt 
infpires  patriotifin ;  and  the  bed  form  to  envigorate  that  noble 
paffion,  is  a  commonwealtli  foimded  on  rotation  of  power,  where 
it  is  the  ftudy  of  thofe  in  office,  to  do  good,  and  to  merit  appro- 
bation from  their  fellow-citizens.  Iii  the  Swifs  Cantons,  the  fa- 
laries  of  magiftrates  and  public  officers,  are  fcarce  iufficient  to 
defray  their  expences ;  and  thofe  worthy  perfons  deQre  no  other 
recompenfe,  but  to  be  efleemed  and  honoured  *•    A  republic  £0 

modelled. 


*  No  human  work  can  be  everlafting.    The  fevent7-tvo  bailiagcf  of  the  i 
live  canton  of  Bern,  threaten  ruin  to  the  republic.    Thofe  lucrative  offices,  which 
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modelled,  infpires  virtues  of  every  fort.  The  people  of  Switzer- 
land feldom  think  of  a  writing  to  confirm  a  bargain  :  a  law-fuit 
is  fcarce  known  among  them  ;  and  many  there  are  who  have  ne- 
ver heard  of  an  advocate  nor  of  an  attorney.  Their  doors  are  ne- 
ver fliut  but  in  winter.  It  is  patriotifm  that  Montefquieu  has  in 
view,  when  he  pronounces  virtue  to  be  the  leading  principle  in  a 
republic.  He  has  reaibn  to  term  it  fo,  becaufe  patriotifm  is  con- 
nedled  with  every  focial  virtue  ;  and  when  it  vaniflies,  men  regard 
themfelves  only,  not  their  fellow-citizens.  Democracy  will  never 
be  recommended  by  any  enlightened  politician,  as  a  good  form  of 
government ;  were  it  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  patriotifm  can- 
not long  fubfift  where  the  mob  governs.  In  monarchy,  the  King 
is  exalted  fo  high  above  his  fubjedls,  that  his  minifters  are  little 
better  than  fervants.  Such  condition  is  not  friendly  to  pa- 
triotifm :  it  is  as  little  friendly  to  ambition  ;  for  minifters  are  ftill 
fervants,  however  much  raifed  above  other  fubjedls.  Wealth  be- 
ing the  only  remaining  purfuit,  promotes  avarice  to  be  their  ru- 
ling paffion.  Now  if  patriotifm  be  ncft  found  in  minifters,  who 
have  power,  far  lefs  in  men  who  have  no  power ;  and  thus  in 
monarchy,  riches  are  preferred  before  virtue,  and  every  vitious 
oflfspring  of  avarice  has  free  courfe. 

Without  piercing  to  the  foundation,  one  can  have  no  juft  no- 
tion of  the  various  forms  that  government  alTumes  in  different 
ftates.     Monarchy  is  of  many  ditfcrent  kinds,  and  fo  is  a  repu- 

thc  great  council  appropriates  to  its  own  members,  occafion  a  coniVant  influx  of 
•riches  into  tlie  capital.  Patriotifm  is  obfcrved  of  latr  years  to  be  on  the  decline  a* 
niong  the  citizens  of  Bern  ;  and  no  wonder,  confidering  that  luxury  and  felfi(hne£i 
are  the  never-failing  odspring  of  opulence.  When  fellllhncfs  becomes  the  ruling 
piflion  of  that  people,  thofe  in  power  will  pilfer  the  public  treafure,  which  is  im- 
menfe,  and  enrich  thcmfdves  with  the  fpoib  of  the  republic.  Confiifion  and  a- 
narchy  nuill  cnfue,  and  the  (late  will  fettle  in  a  monarcbyi  or  more  probably  in  an 
odious  democracy* 

3  E  2  blic. 
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blic.  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two  great  rival  republics  of  an- 
cient times,  diflPered  widely. in  their  original  conilitution.  Much 
has  been  faid  of  thefe  republics  by  hiftorians  and  political  wri- 
ters. There  is  one  point  of  comparifon,  that  will  fet  in  a  clear 
light  the  diflference  of  their  conftitutions,  with  refpedl  to  peace 
and  war.  Carthage,  advantageoufly  fituated  for  commerce,  be* 
came  a  great  and  flourilhing  trading  town.  The  Carthaginians 
having  no  obje<5l  but  riches,  admitted  none  into  a  participation  of 
their  privileges.  War  was  againft  their  genius :  but  conqueft  was 
not,  if  it  produced  wealth  ;  and  therefore  they  made  war  in  order 
to  load  their  new  fubjeds  with  taxes.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  wa$ 
ill  fituated  for  commerce :  its  inhabitants  were  from  the  begin- 
ning employed  in  war,  either  defenfive  or  oflFenfive.  Their  great 
object  accordingly  was  power ;  to  which  end,  they  were  always 
difpofed  to  adopt  as  citizens  the  beft  of  thofc  they  conquered^ 
Thus  Rome  became  a  city  of  warriors,  Carthage  of  merchants. 
The  fubje<^s  of  the  latter  were  always  ripe  for  a  revolt,  while  the 
fubjeds  of  the  former  wtre  always  faithful.  Between  two  liict 
dates,  there  could  be  no  equality  in  war  ;  and  had  the  Carthagi- 
nians been  as  Ikilful  in  politics  as  they  were  in  commerce,  they 
would  have  avoided,  with  the  ftridleft  circumfpecSlion,  every  occa^ 
fion  of  quarrel  with  the  Romans.  Rome  employed  its  own  citi- 
zens in,  war  :  Carthage  had  none  to  employ  but  mercenaries.  In 
an  ofFenfive  war,  the  objedl  of  the  latter  was  riches  ;  that  of  the 
former  was  power  and  glory,  motives  much  fuperior,  and  more 
animating.  In  a  defenfive  war,  the  difference  is  infinite  between 
mercenaries,  who  have  no  intereft  but  to  receive  their  pay,  and  ci- 
tizens, who  figlit  for  their  country,  and  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. What  then  are  wc  to  think  of  Haxmibal,  who,  reverfing 
the  laws  of  nature,  carried  on  war  againft  the  Romans  with  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  was  fuccefsful  in  every  engagement,  and 
brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  niin  ?     He  certainly  was  the 

greateit 
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greateft  General  the  world  ever  faw.    If  any  one  is  to  be  excepted, 
it  is  the  prefent  King  of  Pruflla. 

I  next  compare  different  forms  of  government,  with  refpedl  to 
the  influence  of  opulence.  Riches,  which,  joined  with  ambition, 
produce  bold  attempts  for  power,  are  however  not  dangerous  in 
monarchy,  where  the  fovereign  is  fo  far  fup>erior,  as  to  humble  to 
the  dull  the  moft  afpiring  of  his  fubjeds.  But  riches,  joined  with 
ambition,  are  dangerous  in  a  republic  :  ambition  will  fuggeft  the 
poflibility  of  fowing  diflenfion  among  the  leaders ;  riches  will 
make  the  attempt  fuccefsfulj  and  then  adieu  to  the  republic. 
Wealth,  accumulated  by  commerce  in  Carthage  and  in  Athens, 
extinguilhcd  patriotilixx,  and  rendered  their  democracy  unjuft, 
violent,  and  tyrannical.  It  had  another  bad  efiedl ;  which  was, 
to  make  them  ambitious  of  conqueft.  The  fage  Plutarch  charges 
Themiflocles  with  the  ruin  of  Athens.  **  That  great  man,"  fays 
he,  "  infpired  his  countrymen  with  defire  of  naval  power.  That 
"  power  produced  extenfive  commerce,  and  confequently  riches : 
•*  riches  again,  bcfide  luxury,  infpired  the  Athenians  with  a  high 
**  opinion  of  their  power,  and  made  them  rafhly  engage  in  every 
**  quarrel  among  their  neighbours."  Supprels  the  names,  and 
one  will  believe  it  to  be  a  ccnfure  on  the  condudl  of  Britain.  Suc- 
cefsful  commerce  prompted  the  Carthaginians,  againft  tlicir  natu- 
ral intereft,  to  make  war  for  gain.  Had  they  been  fuccefsful  a- 
gainft  the  Romans,  both  nations  would  have  fallen  a  facrificc  to 
the  ambition  of  Hannibal :  after  fubduing  Italy,  what  Carthagi- 
nian durft  have  oppofed  that  glorious  conqueror,  returning  with 
a  vidlorious  army,  devoted  to  his  will  ?  Tliat  event  was  long 
dreaded  by  Hanno,  and  tlic  wifer  part  of  the  CarthaginLm  fenate; 
and  hence  their  fcanty  fupplies  to  Hannibal.  But  what  is  only  a 
fuppofition  with  refpedl  to  Carthage,  proved  to  be  the  fate  of 
Rome.  Inequality  of  rank,  opulence,  and  luxury,  relaxed  every 
fundamental  principle  of  the  commonwealtli,  particularly  rotation 

of 
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of  power,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  palladium.  Conquefl:  at 
a  diftance,  led  them  unwarily,  in  fome  inftanccs,-  to  fufpcnd  that 
fundamental  law ;  of  which  Caefar  availed  himfelf  in  his  Gallic 
war,  by  debauching  from  their  duty  the  beft  difciplined  army  of 
the  republic  :  and  it  was  that  army,  under  a  leader  little  inferior 
to  Hannibal,  which  determined  the  fate  of  Rome. 

A  ftate  with  a  fmall  territory,  fuch  as  Hamburgh  or  Holland, 
may  fubfift  long  as  a  commonwealth,  without  much  hazard  from 
the  opulence  of  individuals.  But  an  extenfive  territory  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  proprietors,  is  dangerous  in  a  common- 
wealth ;  becaufc  of  their  influence  over  numbers  who  depend  on 
them  for  bread.  The  ifland  of  Britain  is  too  large  for  a  common- 
wealth. This  occurred  to  a 'profound  political  writer  {a)  who  does 
honour  to  his  country ;  and  to  remedy  the  evil,  he  propofes  an 
Agrarian  law.  But  it  is  vain  to  think,  that  accumulation  of 
land  can  be  prevented  by  an  Agrarian  law  :  a  truft-deed  is  a  rea- 
dy fcreen  for  covering  accumulation  beyond  law  :  and  dark  tranf- 
adlions  will  be  carried  on  without  end ;  fimilar  to  what  is  pradli- 
fed,  moft  difhoneftly,  by  thofe  who  eledl  and  are  eledled  members 
of  parliament.  When  fuch  comes  to  be  the  condition  of  land- 
property,  the  Agrarian  law  will  be  ripe  for  diflblution. 

In  early  times,  we  difcover  greater  variety  of  charadler  than  at 
prefent ;  among  fovereigns  efpecially,  who  are  not  taught  to  go- 
vern their  paflions.  Perufing  the  hiftory  of  Spain  in  particular^ 
one  is  ftruck  with  an  amazing  variety  of  character  in  the  Moorifli 
Kings.  In  fome  of  them,  outrageous  cruelty ;  in  others,  mild- 
nefs,  and  affeftion  for  their  people :  in  fome,  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, furmounting  every  obftacle  of  juftice  and  humanity ;  in  o- 
thers,  ftricl  attention  to  conuncrce  and  to  every  moral  virtue ;  fome 
heaping  up  treafure;  fome  fquandering  all  upon  voluptuoufhefs  $ 

{a)  Harrington. 
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fbme  cultivating  peace  ;  fome  fond  of  war.  During  the  nonage 
of  fociety,  men  exert  their  natural  bias  without  referve :  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety,  they  are  taught  to  moderate  their  turbulent 
pafTions  :  at  laft  mild  and  courtly  behaviour,  produced  by  educa- 
tion and  imitation,  give  an  air  to  men  of  figure  as  if  they  were 
all  copies  from  one  original;  which  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  in 
France.  The  mildncfs  of  external  behaviour,  muft  have  a  confi- 
derable  influence  on  the  internal  part ;  for  nothing  tends  more  to^ 
foften  or  to  fupprefs  a  paflion,  than  never  to  give  it  vent ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  abfolute  monarchy  in  France  is  far  from  being  fo 
dreadful  as  it  was  formerly.  It  is  at  prefent  far  from  being  vio- 
lent or  fanguinary  ;  the  manners  of  the  people  having  the  fame 
influence  there,  that  laws  have  in  a  free  country.  The  King,  de- 
licate with  refpeA  to  his  condudl,  and  dreading  the  cenfure  of  the 
world,  is  guilty  of  few  excefles ;  and  the  people,  taine  and  fub- 
miflive,  are  eafily  kept  in  order.  Among  men  of  rank,  to  be  dif- 
charged  the  court,  or  to  be  relegated  to  their  country-feats,  is 
more  terrible  than  a  capital  punifliment. 

We  finifh  this  fliort  cflay  with  a  comparifon  of  diflTercnt  govern^ 
ments  as  to  the  execution  of  laws.  Laws  relative  to  property  and 
pecuniary  intereft,  are  every  where  preferved  in  vigour,  becaufe 
the  violation  of  them  hurts  many.  Laws  refpedling  the  public, 
are  kept  alive  in  monarchical  governments  ;  becaufe  the  King,  to 
whom  execution  of  law  is  intrufted,  fcldom  benefits  by  their  tranf- 
greflTion.  For  a  fteady  execution  of  fiich  laws,  a  democracy  has 
nothing  to  rely  on  but  patriotifm  ;  and  when  that  fubfides,  fuch 
laws  fall  afleep.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  powers  both  of  Icgifla^ 
don  and  execution  center  in  the  people ;  and  a  multitude,  fre- 
quently no  better  than  a  mob,  will  never  with  conflancy  diredl  ex- 
ecution againil  themfelves. 

SKETCH 
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Progress    of    States  from  fmall  to  great,  and 


from  great  to  fmalL 


WHen  tribes,  originally  fmall,  fpread  wider  and  wider  by 
population  till  they  become  neighbours,  the  flighted  dif- 
ferences enflame  mutual  averfion,  and  inftigate  hoflilities  that  ne- 
ver end.  Weak  tribes  unite  for  defence  againft  the  powerful,  and 
become  infenfibly  one  people :  other  tribes  are  lwallow*d  up  by 
conqueft.  And  thus  ftates  become  more  and  more  extenfive,  till 
they  are  confined  by  feas  or  mountains.  Spain  originally  contain- 
ed many  finall  ftates,  which  were  all  brought  under  the  Romaa 
yoke.  In  later  times,  it  was  again  poflefled  by  many  ftates,  Chri- 
ftian  and  Mahometan,  continually  at  war,  till  by  conqueft  they 
were  united  in  one  great  kingdom.  Portugal  ftill  maintains  its  in- 
dependency, a  blefling  it  owes  to  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  not  to 
advantage  of  fituation.  The  fmall  ftates  of  Italy  were  ftibdued  by 
the  Romans  ;  and  thofe  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his 
fon  Alexander.  Scotland  efcaped  narrowly  the  paws  of  Edward  I. 
of  England  ;  and  would  at  laft  have  been  conquered  by  its  more 
potent  neighbour,  had  not  conqueft  been  prevented  by  a  federal 
union. 

But  at  that  rate,  have  we  not  reafon  to  dread  the  union  of  atl 
nations  under  one  univerfal  monarch  ?     There  are  fevcral  caufra 
that  for  ever  will  prevent  a  calamity  fo  dreadful.     The  bcal  fitua- 
tion 
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rioii  of  fomc  countries,  defended  by  ftrong  natural  barriers,  is  one 
of  thefe.  Britain  is  defended  by  the  fea  ;  and  fo  is  Spain,  except 
where  divided  from  France  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Europe 
in  general,  fey  many  iDamers  of  feas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  is 
fitted  for  dates  of  moderate  extent :  not  fo  Afia,  which  being  di- 
vided into  very  large  portions,  is  prepared  by  nature  for  exteniive 
monarchies  *.  RuHia  is  the  only  exception  in  Europe  ;  a  weak 
kingdom  by  fituation,  tho'  rendered  formidable  by  the  extraordi- 
nary talents  of  one  man,  and  of  more  than  one  woman* 

A  fecond  caufe  is  the  weakncfs  of  a  great  date.  The  ftrength 
of  a  (late  doth  not  increafe  with  its  bulk,  more  than  that  of  a  man. 
An  overgrown  empire,  far  from  being  formidable  to  its  neigh- 
bours, falls  to  pieces  by  its  weight  and  unwieldynefs.  Its  fron- 
tiers are  not  eafily  guarded:  witnefs  France,  which  is  much  weak- 
ened by  that  <:ircumftance,  tho'  its  greater  part  is  bounded  by  the 
fea.  Patriotifm  vaniflies  in  a  great  monarchy :  the  provinces 
have  no  mutual  conne(5lion  ;  and  the  diftant  provinces,  which 
mufl  be  governed  by  bafhaws,  are  always  ripe  for  a  revolt.  To 
fecure  Nicomedia,  which  had  frequently  fufFered  by  fire,  Pliny 
iuggeiled  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  a  fire-company  of  one  hundred 


♦  En  Alic  on  a  toujours  vu  dc  grands  empires ;  en  Europe  lis  n*  ont  jamais  pu 
fubfifter.  Ceft  que  I'Aiie  que  nous  coQnoiflb*i$  a  de  plus  grandes  plaines  :  elle 
eft  coupee  en  plus  grands  morceaux  par  let  montagnes  et  Ics  mers  \  et  comme  elle 
jeft  plus  au  midi|  les  fources  7  font  plus  aifement  taries,  les  montngnes  v  font  moins 
couvertcs  dcs  nicgcs,  ct  les  flcuvcs,  moins  groflls,  y  formcnt  dcs  moindrcs  barriers. 
VEfprit  dcs  L&ixy  liv.  17.  r.  6.  —  [//i  EngUJb  thus  :  "  In  Afia  there  h:ive  always  been 
♦•  great  empires :  fuch  could  never  fubfift  in  Europe.  The  rcafon  is,  that  in  Afia 
**  there  arc  larger  plains,  and  it  is  cut  bjr  mountains  and  feas  into  more  cxtenfivc 
^<  divifions :  as  it  lies  more  to  the  fouth,  its  fprings  are  more  eafily  /Iried  up, 
**  the  mountains  arc  Icfs  covered  with  fnow,  and  the  rivers  proportionally  fioallcr 
**  form  kfs  confidcrablc  birricrs,'* 
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and  fifty  men.     So  infirm  at  that  period  was  the  Roman  empire^.. 
that  Trajan  durfl  not  put  the  project  in  execution,  fearing  difturk^ 
z;nccs  even  from  that  fmall  body. 

I'lie  chief  caufe  is  the  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  a  great  mo*" 
narchy,  which  leave  no  appetite  for  war,  either  in  the  fovereign 
or  in  his  fubjcds.  Great  inequality  of  rank  in  an  extenfive  king- 
dom, occafioned  by  a  ccinflant  flow  of  riches  into. the  capital,  in«- 
troduces  fliow,  expetifive  living,  luxury,  and  fenfiiality.  Riches,, 
by  affording  gratification  to  every  fenfual  appetite,  become  an 
idol  to  which  all  men  bow  the  knee  ;  and  when  riches  are  wor- 
Ihipped  as  a  paffport  to  power,  as  well  as  to  pleafure,  they  corrupt 
the  heart,  eradicate  every  virtue,  and  fofter  every  vice.  In  fuch 
diffolution  of  manners,  contradictions  are  reconciled.:  avarice  and 
meannefs  unite  with  vanity ;  diilimulation  and  cunning,  witk 
fplendor.  Where  fubjedts  are  fo  corrupted,  what  will  the  prince 
be,  who  is  not  taught  to  moderate  his  pafBons,  who  meafures  jn^ 
ftice  by  appetite,  and  who  is  debilitated  by  corporeal  pleafures  ?• 
Such  a  prince  never  thinks  of  heading  his  own  troops,  nor  of  ex* 
tending  his  dominions.  Moflazen,  the  lad  Califf  of  Bagdat,  is  a 
confpicuous  inllance  of  the  degeneracy  deferibed.  His  kingdom 
being  invaded  by  the  Tartars  in  the  year  1258,  he  fliut  himfelf  up 
in  his  leraglio  with  his  debauched  companions^  as  in  profound. 
peace  ;  and,  flupified  with  floth  and  voluptuoufnefs^  was  the  only 
perfon  who  appeared  carelcfs  about  the  fate  of  his  empire.  A 
King  of  Perfia,  being  informed*  that  the  Turks  had  made  them-- 
iblvcs  maRers  of  his  bed  provinces^  anfwercd,  that  he  was  indif^ 
Tercnt  about  their  fucccfs,  provided  they  would  not  difturb  him 
In  his  city  of  Ifpahan.  Hoatfang^  the  laft  Chinefe  Emperor  of 
the  Cliincfc  race,  hid  himfelf  in  his  palace,  while  the  Tartars 
were  wrcfting  from  him  his  northern  provinces,  and  Liflching,  a: 
rebel  mandarine,  was  wrefting  from  him  the  remainder.  The 
Emprefs  ftrangled  hcrfclf  in  her  apartment ;  and  the. Emperor, 

making 
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making  a  laft  cfibrt,  followed  her  example.  The  ninth  Chinelc 
Emperor  of  the  blood  of  Genhizcan,  addid^ed  to  women  and 
priells,  was  dcfpifed  by  his  people.  A  pcrfon  without  a  name, 
who  had  been  a  ferrant  in  a  convent  of  Bonzes,  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  fome  robbers,  dethroned  the  monaich,  and  extin- 
guifhed  the  royal  family. 

The  Tonquincfe,  after  a  long  fub^edlion  to  the  Emperor  of 
China^  regained  their  independejoce,  and  were  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  aation.  Thefe  princes  having  by  long  peace  become 
indolent,  luxurious,  and  effeminate,  abandoned  the  government 
•  of  the  kingckHu  to  their  minifters.  The  governor  of  Cochin- 
china,  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  capital,  revolted  firll, 
and  that  country  became  a  ieparate  kingdom.  The  governor  of 
Tonquin,  within  which  province  the  King  refided,  ufurped  the 
foverdgnty :  but  refpedUng  the  royal  family,  he  only  lodced  up 
the  King  in  his  palace ;  leaving  to  the  King's  defcencfents  the 
iiame  of  Bava^  or  King,  with  fome  fhadow  of  royalty.  The  u- 
furper  and  his  fuccefTors  content  themfelves  with  the  title  of 
Cbavdy  or  Generaliflimo ;  which  fatisfies  the  people,  who  pierce 
no  deeper  than  what  eycfight  difcovers.  A  revolution  of  the  fame 
kind  happened  in  Japan.  Similar  caufes  produce  fimilar  efiedls. 
The  luxurious  and  indolent  fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  trufting  their  power  and  authority  with  the  mairs 
of  their  palace,  were  never  feen  in  public,  and  were  ieldom  heard 
of.  The  great  power  of  thefe  officers,  ini3amcd  tliem  with  an 
appetite  for  more.  Pepin  and  his  fucceflbrs  were  for  a  long  time 
kings  de  faffo^  leaving  to  the  rightful  fovereign  nothing  but  the 
empty  name.  Charics  Martel  reigned  for  feme  time  without  e- 
ven  naming  a  king.  And  at  laft  Pepin  the  younger,  ann.  751, 
throwing  off  the  mafk,  ordered  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
I'rance. 

Montcfquieu,  difcourfing  of  luxury  in  grc&t  empires,  and  ef- 

3  F  2  feminacy 
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feminacy  in  the  monarchs,  dcfcribcs  the  danger  of  revolutions, 
from  ambitious  men  bred  to  war,  in  the  following  words.  **  En 
"  effct  il  ctoit  naturel  que  des  Empereurs  nourris  dans  les  fadgues 

de  la  guerre,  qui  parvenoient  a  faire  defcendre  du  trone  une  fa- 
"  millc  noyce  dans  les  delices,  confcrvaflent  la  vertu  qu'ils  avoi- 
"  cat  cprouvce  fi  utile,  et  craigniflent  les  voluptes  qa*ils  avoifent 
'*  vuc  li  funclles.  Mais  aprcs  ccs  trois  ouquatre  premiers  princes, 
•*  li  corruption,  le  luxe,  roifivete,  les  delices,  s'emparent  des 
^  iViccclleurs  ;  ils  s' enfermcnt  dans  le  palais,  Icur  efprit  s'aflbi- 
^  blit,  Ic'ir  vie  s'  accourcit,  la  famille  decline;  les  grands  s'  el6vcnt, 

*:s  cuau(iucs  s'acrcditcnt,  on  ne  met  fur  letrcme  que  dte  en- 
.0;  Ic  palais  devient  ennemi  de  TempirCy  un  people  oifif  qui 

I  ...u)ite,  ruinecclui  qui  travaille;  Y  Empereur  eft  tue  ou  deflruit 
^*  p«ii'  uii  ulurpateur,  qui  fonde  une  famille,  dont  le  troUieme  ou 
"  quatrieme  fuccelFeur  va  dans  le  meme  palais  fe  renfermer  cn- 
**  core  *  {a)r  .    :    : 

Little  reafon  then  have  we  to  apprehend  the  coalition  of  all  na- 
tions into  an  univerfal  monarchy.  We  fee  indeed  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  frequent  inftances  of  the  progrefs  of  nations  fhonx 

•  ««  It  was  indeed  natural,  that  emperors,  trained  up  to  all  the  faifgues  of  wai^ 
«^  who  had  cftc6tcd  the  dethronement  of  a  family  immerfed  in  lenfual  pleafure^: 
"  Ihould  adhere  to  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  experienced  the  utility,  and 
*<  dread  that  volupruoufnefs  whufe  f  ital  efle£ls  they  had  fecn.  But  after  a  iuccciBon 
<<  of  three  or  four  fuch  princes,  corruption,  luxury,  and  indolence,  appear  again 
**  in  rlieir  fuccciTors :  they  fliut  tlicmfelvcs  up  in  their  palace,  tfacic  foul  is  ener-^ 
**  vatcd,  their  life  is  ihortened,  and  their  family  declines  :  the  grandees  acquire 
<<  power,  the  eunuchs  gain  credit,  and  children  are  fet  on  the  throne;  the  palace 
*<  is  at  variance  with  the  empire,  the  indolent  ftatefmen  ruin  the  ihduftrious  people. 
«*  The  Emperor  is  aflhffinatcd  or  depofcd  by  an  ufurpcr,  who  founds  a  new  race 
<<  of  monarchs,  of  which  the  third  or  fourth  in  fucceflion,  finking  again  into  in^- 
**  dolence,  purfucs  the  fame  courfc  of  ruin,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  new 
•«  change.** 

(#)  L'efprit  des  Loil»  liv.  7.  chap.  7. 
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finall  to  great;  butwefecalfo  inftancesno  lefs  frequent,  of  extenfivc 
monarchies  being  fplic  into  many  fmall  ftates.  Such  is  the  couric 
of  human  afl£iirs :  ftates  arc  feWom  flationary  ;  but^  like  the  fun^ 
arc  either  advancing  to  their  meridian,  or  falling  down  graduaHy 
till  they  fink  into  obfcurity.  An  empire  fubjefted  to  eflfeminate 
princes,  and  devoid  of  patriotifm,  cannot  long  fubfift  entire.  The 
fate  of  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  been  uniformly  the 
fame.  The  governors  of  provinces,  lofing  all  regard  for  a  volup- 
tuous and  eflfeminate  monarch,  take  courage,  fet  up  for  them-' 
felves^  and  afTtune  regal  authority,  each  in  his  own  province/ 
The  puifllant  Affyrian  monarchy,  one  of  the  earlieft  we  read  of  in 
hiftory,  after  having  been  long  a  terror  to  its  neighbours,  was  dif* 
membered  by  the  governors  of  Media  and  of  Babylon,  who  detached 
thefe  extenfive  provinces  from  the  monarchy.  Mahomet  and  his 
immediate  fucceflbrs  ereded  a  great  empire,  of  .which  Bagdat  be- 
came the  capital.  The  later  CaliflTs  of  that  race,  poilbned  wi^h  fcn- 
fiial  pleafure,  loft  aU  vigour  of  mind,  and  funk  down  into  floth 
and  eflfeminacy.  The  governors  of  thcdiftant  provinces,  were  the" 
firft  who  ventured  to  declare  themfelves  independent.  Their  fuc- 
cefs  invited  other  governors,  who  ftripped  the  CalifF  of  his  re-^ 
maining  provinces,  leaving  him  nothing  but  the  city  of  Bagdat  j 
and  of  that*he  was  deprived  by  the  Tartars,  who  put  an  end 
to  that  once  illuftrious  m(»archy.  The  fame  would  have  been  the 
£^te  of  the  Perfian  emfure,  had  it  not  been  fubdued  by  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  But  after  his  death,  it  fubmitted  to  the  ordinary 
fate :  his  generals  afTumed  regal  power,  each  of  them  in  the  pro- 
vince he  governed.  Had  not  the  Roman  empire  been  difmem^ 
bered  by  the  bai^ariana,  it  would  have  been  difmembered  by  the 
governors  of  its  provinces.  The  weaknefs  of  Charlemagoc^s  fuc- 
ceflbrs, hatched  in  France  and  in  Germany  an  endleis  number  of 
petty  fovertigns.  About  the  time  that  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  In-^ 
dies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered^  the  great  penin^ 
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fulci  beyond  the  Ganges  was  comprehended  under  the  powerful 
empire  of  Bilhagar.  Its  firft  monarchs  had  eftablilhed  themfelves 
by  valour  and  military  knowledge.  In  war^  they  headed  their 
troops  :  in  peace,  they  direiflcd  their  minifters,  vifited  their  do- 
minions, and  were  pundlual  in  rendering  juftice  to  high  and  low. 
The  people  canied  on  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce,  which 
brought  a  revenue  to  the  Emperor  that  enabled  him  to  maintain 
a  {landing  army  of  100,000  foot,  30,000  horfe,  and  700  elephants. 
But  profpcrity  and  opulence  iniined  all.  The  Emperors,  poifoned 
with  pride  and  voluptuoufnefs,  were  now  contented  with  fwelling 
titles,  inftcad  of  folid  fame.  King  ofldngs^  ^nd.  Husband  ofathoufand 
nvmes^  were  at  the  head  of  a  long  catalogue  of  fuch  pompous^ 
but  empty  epithets.  Corrupted  by  flattery,  they  aflfedled  divine 
honours,  and  appeared  rarely  in  public  ;  leaving  the  care  of  their 
dominions  to  their  minifters,  and  to  the  governors  of  their  pro- 
vinces. At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  neighbouring 
princes  encroached  on  all  fides.  In  tlie  1565,  Bifnagar  the  ca- 
pital was  taken  and  facked  by  four  Moorifli  kings.  The  'gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  declared  themfelves  independent ;  and  out 
of  that  great  empire  Iprung  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda,  Vifapour, 
and  feveral  others.  The  empire  of  Hindoftan,  once  widely  cx* 
tcnded,  is  now  rc<luced  to  a  very  fmall  kingdom,  under  a  prince 
who  no  longer  is  intitled  to  be  defigned  the  Great  Mogul ;  the 
njovcrnors  of  his  provinces  having,  as  ufual,  declared  themfelves 
independent. 

Our  North- American  colonies  are  in  a  profperous  condition,  in^ 
creafmg  rapidly  in  population,  and  in  opulence.  The  colonifts  have 
the  fpirit  of  a  free  people,  and  are  cnflamcd  with  patriot! fm.  Their 
population  will  equal  that  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in  left  than  a 
century  ;  and  they  will  then  be  a  match  for  the  mothcr-countrv,  if 
they  chufe  to  be  independent :  every  advantage  will  be  on  their 
•fide,  as  the  attack  muft  be  by  fea  from  a  very  great  diftance.    "Be^ 
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ing  thus  delivered  from  a  foreign  yoke,  their  firft  care  will  be 
the  choice  of  a  proper  government ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
fee  what. government  wilF  be  chofen.  A  people  animated  with  the 
new  bleffings  of  liberty  and  independence,  will  not  incline  to  a 
tingly  government.  The  Swifs  cantons  joined  in  a  federal  union, 
for  protection  againft  the  potent  houfe  of  Auflria  ;  and  the  Dutch 
embraced  the  like  union,  foi*  proteiflioa  againft  the  more  patent 
King  of  Spain.  But  our  colonies  will  never  join  in  fuch  a  union; 
becaufe  they  have  no  potent  neighbour,  and  becaufe  they  have 
an  averfion  to  each  other.  We  may  pronounce  then  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  each  colony  will  chufe  for  itfelf  a  republican  go- 
vernment. And  their  prefent  conftitution  prepares  them  for  it : 
they  have  a  fenate  ;  and  they  have  an  ailembly  reprefenting  the 
people.  No  change  willbe  necefl&ry,  but  to  drop*  the  govcrnoF 
who  reprefents  the  King  of  Britain.  And  thus  a  part  of  a  great 
ftate  will  be  converted  into  many  fmall  ftatea«. 
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SKETCH        V. 

Great     and     Small     States     compared. 


NEiglibours,  according  to  the  common  faying,  muft  .be  fweet 
friends  or  bitter  enemies :  patriotifm  is  vigorous  in  fmall 
Hates  ;  and  the  hatred  to  neighbouring  ftates  no  lefsfo:  both  va* 
nilh  in  a  great  monarchy. 

Like  a  maximum  in  mathematics,  emulation  has  the  fined  play 
within  certain  bounds ;  it  languiftieth  where  its  objedls  are  too 
many,  or  too  few  :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  moft  heroic  adtions 
are  performed  in  a  ftate  of  moderate  extent.  Appetite  for  applauie, 
or  fame,  may  fubfift  in  a  great  monarchy  ;  but  by  that  appetite, 
without  the  fupport  of  emulation,  heroic  adlions  are  feldom  at- 
chieved. 

Small  ftates,  however  corrupted,  are  not  liable  to  defpotifin : 
the  people  being  contiguous  to  the  feat  of  government,  and  accu* 
fljomed  to  fee  their  governors  daily,  talk  familiarly  of  their  errors, 
and  publilh  them  every  where.  On  Spain,  which  formerly  con- 
fitted  of  many  fmall  ftates,  a  profound  writer  [a)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation.  *'  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little  elevated 
"  above  his  nobles  :  having  little  power,  he  could  not  conmiand 
"  much  refpedl ;  nor  could  his  nobles  look  up  to  him  with  that 
*'  reverence  which  is  felt  in  approaching  great  monarchs."  Ano- 
ther thing  is  equally  weighty  againft  dcfpotifm  in  a  finall  ftate : 

[a)  Dr  Robcrtfon. 
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«ise  ^rmy  cannot  eafily  be  feparated  from  the  people ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  is  very  little  dangerous.  •  The  Roman  pretorian  bands 
were  billeted  in  the  towns  near  Rome ;  and  tliree  cohorts  only 
were  employed  in  guarding  that  city.  Sejanus,  prefed  of  thefe 
bands  under  Tiberius,  lodged  the  three  cohorts  in  a  fpacious  bar- 
rack within  the  city^  in  order  to  gain  more  authority  over  them, 
and  to  wean  them  from  famiUarity  with  the  people.  Tacitus,  in 
the  4th  book  of  his  Annals,  relates  the  ftory  in  the  following 
words.  "  Vim  praefedlurae  modicam  antea,  intendit,  difperfas 
**  per  urbem  cohortes  una  in  caftrai  conducendo;  ut  fimul  impe- 
*'  ria  acciperent,  numeroque  et  robore,  et  vifu,  inter  fe,  fiducla 
^*  ipfis,  in  caeteros  metus,  crearetur  *." 

What  is  faid  above,  fuggefts  the  caufe  of  a  ciurious  facft  recorded 
in  ancient  hiftory,  viz.  That  of  many  attempts  to  ufurp  the  fove- 
reignty  of  different  Greek  republics,  very  few  fucceeded ;  and 
that  no  ufurpation  of  that  kind  was  lading.  Every  circumftance 
differs  in  an  extenfive  ftate :  the  people,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
throne,  and  having  profound  veneration  for  the  fovereign,  confi- 
der  themfelves,  not  as  members  of  a  body-politic,  but  as  fubjedb 
merely,  bound  implicitly  to  obey :  by  which  impreffion  they  are 
prepared  beforehand  for  defpotifm.  Other  reafons  concur:  the 
fubjeds  of  a  great  ftate  are  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  their  mo- 
narch ;  and  as  their  union  is  prevented  by  diftance,  the  monarch 
can  fafely  employ  a  part  of  his  fubjecls  againft  the  reft,  or  a  ftand- 
ing  army  againft  all. 

A  great  ftate   poffeffes  one  eminent  advantage,  viz.  ability  to 


•  "  He  extended  the  power  of  the  prcfcfturc,  by  collcfting  into  one  camp 
/V.thofc  pretorian  cohorts  which  were  for tntrly  difperfed  all  over  the  city  i  that 
"  thus,  being  united,  they  might  be  more  influenced  by  his  orders,  and  while  their 
•*  confidence  in  their  power  was  increafed  by  the  conftant  view  of  their  own  num* 
**  bcrs  and  ftrengih,  they  might  at  the  fame  time  ftiikc  a  great  terror  in  others.** 
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execute  magnificent  works.  The  hanging  g^dens  o€  Babylon,, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  its  lake  Meris,  are  illuArious  exr« 
amples.  The  city  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  named  Balk^k  by  the 
Turks,  is  a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  power  and  opulence  of  the- 
Roman  empire.  Even  in  the  ruins  of  that  city,  there  are  remains 
pf  great  magnificence  and  exquifite  tafte.  If  the  imperial*  palace, 
or  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to  mention  no  other  building,  were  the 
work  of  any  European  prince  exifting  at  prefent,  it  would  make  a 
capital  figure  in  the  annals  of  his  reign.  And  yet  fb  little  ecka  did* 
thefe  works  make  at  the  time  of  execution,  that  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  them  in  any  luftorian.  The  beneficence  of  ibme  great  mo^ 
narchs  is  worthy  of  ftill  greater  praife.  In  the  principal  roads  of 
Japan,  hot  baths  are  eredled  at  proper  diftances,  with  other  con- 
veniencies,  for  the  ufe  of  travellers.  The  beneficence  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  government  to  thofe  who  fufFer  fliipwreck,  gives  a  more  id^ 
vantageous  imprellion  of  that  monarchy,  than,  all  that  is  pain- 
folly  colle(5led  by  Du  Halde.  To  verify  the  obfervation,  I  joyfully 
lay  hold  of  the  following  incident.  In  the  year  1728,  the  Ihip^ 
Prince  George  took  her  departure  from  Calcutta  in  Bengal  for  Can* 
ton  in  China,  with  a  cargo  L.  60,000  value.  A  violent  flonn. 
drove  her  afhore  at  a  place  named  Timpau^  a  great  way  weft  from. 
Canton.  Not  above  half  the  crew  could  make  the  Ihore,  worn  out 
with  fiitiguc  and  hunger,  and  not  doubting  of  being  maflacred  by 
the  natives.  How  amazed  were  they  to  be  treated  with  remark- 
able humanity !  A  mandarin  appeared,  who  not  only  provided 
for  them  victuals  in  plenty,  but  alfo  divers  to  afllft  them  in  fiihing 
the  wreck.  What  follows  is  in  the  words  of  my  author,  Alexan- 
der Weddcrburn  of  St  Gcrmains,  a  gentleman  of  known  worth 
and  veracity,  who  bore  office  in  the  ihip.  "  In  a  few  days  wc 
"  recovered  L.  5000  in  bullion,  and  afterward  L.  10,000  more.. 
"  Before  we  fet  forward  to  Canton,  the  mandarin  our  benefac- 
"  tor  took  an  exa<5l  account  of  our  money,  with  the  names  of  the 
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**  men,  farniflied-'as  'wiA  an  efcoit  to  condudl  us  through  his 
"  diftriA,  and  configned  us  dead  or  alive  to  one  Suqua  at  Canton, 
**  a  Chinefe  merchant  well  known  to  the  Englilh  there.  In  every 
one  of  our  refting^places,  viAuals  were  brought  to  us  by  the 
villagers  in  plenty,  and  with  great  cordiality.  In  diis  mannef 
we  pafled  from  one  diftrrft  to  another,  witliout  having  occaiion 
to  lay  out  a  fingle  farthing,  till  we  reached  Canton,  which  we 
did  in  nine  days,  travelling  foaietimes  by  land,  and  fometimes 
by  water.  Our  cafe  had  been  reprefented  to  the  court  at  Pekin; 
*^  from  whence  orders  came  to  diftribute  amongft  us  a  fum  of 
**  money  ;  which  was  done  by  the  Chuntuck,  Hoppo,  and  other 
*'  officers,  civil  and  military,  affemWed  in  great  ftate.  After  a 
fliort  fpeech,  expreffing  regret  for  our  calamity,  widi  an  enlo- 
gium  on  the  humane  and  generous  difpofition  of  their  matter ; 
"  to  each  of  us  was  prefented  the  Emperor's  bounty,  in  a  yellow 
**  bag,  on  whkh  was  infcribed  the  nature  of  the  gift.  The 
firft  fupercargo  received  450  tales  in  filver,  the  fccond  350,  my- 
felf  250,  the  mate  75,  and  each  common  feaman  15 ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  iooo  tales,  or  L.  800.  This  is  an  example 
worthy  imitation,  even  where  Chriftianity  is  profcflcd ;  tho' 
its  tenets  are  often,  on  like  occafions,  fcandaloufly  perverted.*' 
So  far  my  author  :  and  I  add,  that  this  bounty  vras  undoubtedly 
eflabliflied  by  law  ;  for  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  an  occafional 
or  Angular  a(5l  of  benevolence.  If  fb,  China  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world,  where  charity  to  flrangers  in  diftrefs  is  a  branch  of 
public  police. 

Another  advantage  of  a  great  ftate  I'  mention  with  peculiar 
pleafure,  becaufe  all  who  afpire  to  be  eminent  in  literature,  are  in- 
tcrefted  in  it.  A  fmall  kingdom,  like  Denmark,  Hke  Sweden,  like 
Portugal,  cannot  naturally  be  produdtive  of  good  writers  ;  becaufe 
where  there  are  few  readers,  there  is  no  fufficicnt  incitement  to 
exert  literary  talents  :  a  claffical  work  produced  at  prefcnt  in  the 
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Celtic  language,  woulcl.be  little- lefs  tlian  a  miracle.  France  ise- 
minent  above  all  other  nations  for  the  encouragement  it  afibrds  to 
good  writers :  it  is  a  populous  country ;  it  is  the  chief  feat  of  tafte, 
arts,  ar.d  fciences ;  and  its  language  has  become  univerfal  in  Eu- 
rope, being  the  court-language  every  where :  what  wonder  then  id 
it,  that  French  writers  carry  the  palm  ?  But  let  not  the  Britifh 
defpcnd ;  for  doth  not  a  glorious  profpedl  lie  before  them  ?  The  de- 
mand for  Englifli  books  in  America  is  confiderahle ;  and  is  in*- 
crccifing  daily.  Population  goes  on  vigoroufly:  the  number  of 
Britifli  already  fettled  upon  the  river  O.iio  approach  to  10,000; 
and  the  delicious  country  from  that  river  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
MilTiflippi,  will  be  filled  with  people  whofe  native  tongue  is  Eng^ 
lifh.  What  reafon  is  there  to  doubt,  but  that  fo  fine  a  climate  andr 
fo  rich  a  foil  will  be  produiSUve  of  readers  in  plenty  ?  The  pro- 
fpe(5l  of  fo  many  readers,  tho'  in  diftant  parts  of  the  globe,  muft 
roufe  our  ambition ;  and  our  ambition  will  be  happily  directed; 
if  we  lay  afide  all  local  diftindlions,  and  afpire  to  rival  the  French: 
v/riters  in  real  merit  only.. 

But  the  foregoing  advantages  of  a  great  flate,  however  illu-- 
ftrious,  are  fadly  overbalanced  by  manifold  difadvantages.     The- 
fuft  is,  the  corruption  of  its  kings,  which,  with,  a  different  view, 
IS  mentioned  in  the  fketch  immediately  preceding.     And-  befide 
corruption,   there  is  another  difadvantage  that  great  monarchs* 
arc  fiibjcdled  to;  which  is,  that  being  highly  elevated  above  their 
flibjec^s,  they  are  acquainted  with  none  but  their  miniftcrs.     Andv 
ininiUers,  who,  in  a  defpotic  government,  are  fubje(5V  to  no-con*- 
U'oul  but  that  of  their  mafter,  commonly  prefer  their  own  inte- 
reft,  v.ltbont  regard  to  his  honour.     Solyman  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  tho'  accompliflicd  above  any  of  his  prcdeceflbrs,  could  not- 
clcapc  the  artifices  of  his  wife  Roxalana,  and  of  his  Vifir  Ruflan. 
'llicy  poifoncd  his  cars  v/ith  repeated  calumnies  againft  his  eldefl- 
fon  Mu(l:u)ha,.  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes.     They  were  not  in- 
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kazard  of  detedlion,  becaufe  no  perfon  had  accefs  to  the  Empe?* 
ror  but  by.  their  means.  And  the  concluding  fcene,  was  an  order 
from  the  Emperor  to  put  his  fon  to  death  (a).  If  a  great  monarch 
fie  thus  open  in  his  own  palace  to  the  artificer  of  his  minifters,  his 
authority,  we  may  be  certain,  will  be  very  flight  over  the  governors 
of  his  diftant  provinces.  Their  power  is  precarious ;  and  they, 
oppreis  the  people  without  intermifllon,  in  order  to  amafs  wealth : 
the  complaints  of  the  people  are  difregarded  ;  for  they  can  never 
reach  the  throne.  The  Spanifli  governors  of  the  Philippine  iflands,. 
affi)rd  a  deplorable  inftance  of  this  obfervation.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  promotes  luxury ;  and  luxury  prompts  avarice,  which  ra- 
ges without  controul,  the  diftance  of  the  capital  removing  all  fear 
of  detedlion.  Arbitrary  taxes  are  irapofed  on  the  people,  and  ex- 
ceflivc  duties  on  goods  imported,  which  are  rigoroufly  exadled,, 
and  converted  by  the  governor  to  his  own  ufe..  An  arbitrary  efti- 
mate  is  made  of  what  every  field  may  produce  ;  and  the  hufband- 
man  is  fevcrely  punifhed  if  he  fail  to  deliver  the  appointed  quan- 
tity,  whether  his  land  has  produced  it  or  not.  Many  thoulknds* 
have  abandoned  their  native  country ;  and  the  few  miferable 
wretches  who  remain,  have  taken  refuge  among  inacceflible  moun- 
tains. 

The  corruption  of  a  court  fpreads  through  every  member  of. 
the  flate.  In  an  cxtenfive  kingdom,  powerful  above  its  neigh- 
bours, the  fubjects,  having  no  occafion  to  exert  themfelves  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  lofe  their  manhood^,  and  become  cowards,. 
At  the  fcime  rime,  great  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune  engender, 
l^ai^ury,  felfiihnefs,  and  fcnfuality  *.     The  fine  arts,,  it.  is  true,- 

gain 

{a)  Sec  Dr  Rob:rtfon*s  lildory  of  Charles  V.  where  this  iuc'Jcnt  is  related  with  ua* 

com:T)on  rplrit. 

*  The  following  paffage  is  from  a  late  Rufllan  writer.     «*  It  is  a  truth  founded 
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gain  ground,  manvifadlures  are  perfedted,  and  courtly  manners 
prevail :  but  every  manly  virtue  is  gone ;  and  not  a  foul  to  be 
found,  who  will  venture  his  life  to  fave  his  country.  That  diieafe 
is  fpreading  in  Britain ;  and  the  only  circumftance  that  guards 
France  from  equal  pufiUaniniity,  is  an  eftabKftied  mode,  that  eve- 
ly  gentleman  muft  Icrve  fome  campaigns  in  the  army.  " 

A  third  difadvantage  of  an  extenfive  monarchy  is,  that  it  is 
liable  to  internal  convulfions  or  revolutions,  occafioned  commonly 
cither  by  a  (landing  anny,  or  by  the  governors  of  diftant  provinces. 
With  refpe(5l  to  the  former,  the  government  of  a  great  kingdtxa 
enervated  by  luxury,  will  always  be  military,  and  conCequently 
defpotic.  A  numerous  army  will  foon  learn  to  contemn  a  pufiUa- 
nimous  leader,  and  to  break  loofe  from  every  tie  of  fubje6kion : 
the  fovereign  is  often  changed  at  the  caprice  of  the  army ;  but 
defpotifm  continues  invariable.  In  Turky,  Janifaries  dethrone 
the  Sultan,  without  fcruple ;  but  being  fuperftitioufly  attached  to 
the  royal  family,  they  confine  themfelves  to  it  in  eledling  a  new 
Sultan.  The  pretorian  bands  were  the  Janifaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  never  fcrupled  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  on  the  flight* 
eft  difobligation.  But  as  there  was  no  royal  family,  they  common- 
ly carried  the  crown  to  market,  and  beftow'd  it  on  the  higheft  bid- 
der.  With  rcfj^dl  to  the  latter,  the  governors  of  diftant  provinces, 


'*  oil  experience,  that  commerce  polifhes  manners  :  but  it  is  alfo  a  tnithi  chat 
"  commerce,  by  exciting  luxury,  corrupts  manners.  With  the  increafe  of  foreiga 
*•  ladiionsL  and  foreign  commerce  in  Rufila,  foreign  luxury  has  increafcd  there  in 
*<  proportion,  univcrfal  diflipation  has  taken  the  lead,  and  profligacy  of  mannfen 
*<  has  followed.  Great  landlords  fqueeze  and  grind  their  people,  to  fupply  the  in- 
**  ccfTant  demands  of  luxury  :  the  miferablc  pcafant,  difabled  by  a  load  of  taxes,  is 
<'  frequently  compelled  to  abandon  his  habitation,  and  to  leave  his  land  unculti- 
**  vated.  And  thus  agriculture  and  population  diminiih  daily  ',  than  which  no- 
«*  thing  worfc  can  bcfaJ  a  ftaie.'' 
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accuftomed  to  adt  without  controul,  become  fond  of  power,  and 
put  no  bounds  to  ambition.  Let  them  but  gain  the  affe<5lion  of 
die  people  they  govern,  and  boldnefs  will  do  the  reft.  The  mo- 
narch is  dethroned  before  he  is  prepared  for  defence,  and  the  u- 
fiirper  takes  his  place  without  oppofition.  Succefs  commonly  at-* 
tends  fuch  undertakings ;  for  the  fovereign  has  no  foul,  and  the 
people  have  no  patriotifm.  In  Hindoftan  formerly,  fome  difcon- 
Knted  favourite  or  fouba  took  up  arms  **to  avenge  fancied,  or  per- 
haps affe<5led  wrongs :  venturing  not  however  upon  independence,, 
he  fcreened  himfelf  with  fetting  up  fbme  perfon  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  he  proclaitned  fovereign.  The  voluptuoufnefs  and 
efienuaacy  of  the  late  kings  of  Perfia,  has  rendered  that  kingdomt^ 
a  prey  to  every  bold  invader.  There  perhaps  never  exifted  a  ftata 
that  £b  oftea  has  changed  its  mafter,  as  PerJda  has  done  of  late 
years. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  nation  corrupted  with  luxury  and  feniu-* 
ality  is  a  ready  morfel  for  every  invader :  to  attempt  the  coaqueft,, 
and  to  fucceed,  are  almoft  the  fame.  The  potent  AfTyrian  mo- 
narchy, having  long  fubfifled  in  peace  without  a.  fingle  enetny,. 
funk  into  floth  and  effeminacy,  and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Thefe  two  nations,  in  like  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  floth  and  effeminacy,  were  in  their  turn  fwallow'd 
up  by  Cyrus  King  of  Pcrfia.  And  the  great  empire  of  Perfia,  run- 
ning the  fame  com-fe,  was  fubdued  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  with, 
a  fmall  army  of  thirty-five  thoufand  men  *. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fifth  difadvantage  of  a  great  empire,  which. 


•  In  Eurone,  neighbouring  nations  differ  little  in  manners,  or  in  foriitudc.  In 
Afici,  we  ftcp  indantly  from  the  fierce  T.irt.irs,  inhabiting  a  cold  and  barren  coun- 
ir)',  to  the  cficminatc  people  of  a  country  warm  and  fertile.  Hence  in  Alia  pcr- 
^M.:ual  conqucfls  from  norili  to  fouih,  to  which  even  ihc  great  wail  of  China  makci 

karce  any  obluidc. 
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is,  the  diiliculty  of  guarding  its  frontiers.  A  kingdom/  like  an  a- 
uimal,  becomes  weak  in  proportion  to  its  excefs  above  a  (rertaia 
fize.  Trance  and  Spain  would  be  lefs  fitted  for  defence,  were 
they  enlarged  beyond  thch'  prefent  extent :  Spain  in  particular 
was  a  very  wxak  kingdom,  while  it  comprehended  tKe  Netherlands 
and  die  half  of  Italy.  In  tlieir  prefent  fize,  forces  are  foon  col- 
IcAed  to  guard  the  mofl  diflant  frontiers.  Months  are  required 
to  aflemble  troops  in  an  overgrown  kingdom  like  Perfia :  if  an 
army  be  defeated  at  the  frontier,  it  muft  difperfe,  fortified  places 
being  leldom  within  reach.  .  The  victor,  advancing  with  celerity, 
lays  fiege  to  the  capital,  before  the  pro\'incial  troops  can  be  form- 
cd  into  a  regular  army  :  the  capital  is  taken,  the  empire  diilblved, 
and  the  conqueror  at  leifure  difputes  the  provinces  with  their  go- 
vernors. The  Philippine  iflands  made  formerly  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tenfivc  empire  of  China  ;  but  as  they  were  too  diflant  to  be  pro- 
tected, or  well  governed,  it  fliow'd  confummate  wifdom  in  the 
Chinefe  government  to  abandon  them,  with  feveral  other  diftant 
provinces. 

A  fmall  (late,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eafily  guarded.  The  Greek 
republics  thought  themfelves  fufficiently  fortified  againft  the  Great 
King,  by  their  courage,  their  union,  and  their  patriotifiri.  The 
Spanifh  Chriftians,  beat  out  of  the  open  country  by  the  Saracens, 
retired  to  the  mountains  of  Afluria,  and  eledled  Don  Pelayo  to  be 
their  King.  That  w^arlike  prince  walled  none  of  his  towns,  nor 
did  he  fortify  a  fingle  pafs  ;  knowing,  that  while  his  people  were 
Lravc,  they  would  be  invincible  ;  and  that  walls  and  flrong-holds 
fcrve  but  to  abate  courage.  The  Romans,  while  circumfcribed 
witliin  Italy,  never  thought  of  any  defence  againft  an  enemy  but 
good  troops.  When  they  had  acquired  a  vaft  empire,  even  the 
Rhine  ed  a  barrier  too  weak :.  the  numberlefs  forts  and  le- 

ir  frontiers  could  not  defend  them  frota  a 

panic 
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panic  upon  every  motion  of  the  barbarians  *.  A  nation  in  whicb 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  fovereign  and  fubjedl  are  conl'cientioully 
fulfilled,  and  in  whijch  the  people  love  their  country  and  their  go- 
vernors, may  be  deemed  invincible ;  provided  due  care  be  taken  of 
the  military  branch.  Every  particular  is  reverfed  in  a  great  em- 
pire :  individuals  grafp  at  money,  per  fas  ant  ncfas^  to  laviih  it 
upon  pleafure  :  the  governors  of  diftant  provinces  tyrannize  with- 
out control,  and,  during  the  fhort  period  of  tlieir  power,  negledt 
no  means,  however  oppreflive,  to  amafs  wealth.  Thus  were  the 
Roman  provinces  governed  ;  and  the  people,  who  could  not  fi- 
gure a  greater  tyrant  than  a  Roman  proconful,  were  ready  to  em- 
brace every  change.  The  Romans  accordingly  were  fenfible,  that 
to  force  their  barrier,  and  to  difmember  their  empire,  were  in  ef- 
fedl  the  fame.  In  our  times,  the  nations  whofe  frontiers  lie  open, 
would  make  the  mod  refblute  (land  againll  an  invader ;  witnefs 
the  German  dates,  and  the  Swife  cantons.  Italy  enjoys  the 
flrongcfl  natural  barrier  of  any  country  that  is  not  an  ifland  ; 
and  yet  for  centuries  has  been  a  prey  to  every  invader. 

Two  methods  have  been  pradlifed  for  fecuring  the  frontiers  of 
an  extenfive  empire  :  one  is,  to  lay  the  frontiers  wade  ;  the  other 
is,  to  edablifli  feudatory  princes  in  the  didant  provinces.  Sha 
Abbas,  King  of  Pcrfia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
laid  wade  part  of  Armenia,  carrying  the  inhabitants  to  Ifpahan^ 
and  treating  them  with  great  hxmianity.  Land  is  not  much  va- 
lued by  the  great  monarchs  of  Afia  :  it  is  precious  in  the  fmaller 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  frontiers  are  commonly  guarded  by 
fortified  towns.  The  other  frontiers  of  Perfia  are  guarded  by  feu- 
datory princes  ;  and  the  fame  method  is  pracflifed  in  China,  iu 
Hindodan,  and  in  the  Turkidi  empire.  The  princes  of  Little 
Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  have  been  long  a  fccurity  to 
the  Grand  Signior  againd  his  powerful  neighbours  in  Europe 

•  The  ufc  of  cannon,  which  place  the  weak  and  ftrong  upon  a  level,  is  the  only 
fcfource  of  the  luxurious  and  opulent  againd  the  poor  and  hardy. 
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SKETCH        VI. 
War     and     Peace     compared. 


NO  complaints  are'  more  frequent  than  againft  the  weather, 
when  it  fuits  not  our  purpofe  :  '*  A  difmal  feafon  !  we  fhall 
**  be  drowned,  or  we  fhall  be  burnt  up/'  And  yet  wife  men 
think,  that  there  might  be  more  occafion  to  complain,  were  the 
weather  left  to  our  own  diredlion.  The  weather  is  not  the  only 
inftance  of  diflrufting  Providence :  it  is  a  common  topic  to  de- 
claim againft  war ;  "  Scourge  of  nations,  Deftroyer  of  the  human 
"  race.  Bane  of  arts  and  induftry  !  Will  the  world  never  become 
"  wife !  will  war  never  have  an  end  ! "  Manifold  indeed  are  the 
bleflings  of  peace  ;  but  doth  war  never  produce  any  good  ?  A 
fair  comparifon  may  poffibly  make  it  doubtful,  whether  war,  like 
the  weather,  ought  not  to  be  refigned  to  the  condiift  of  Provi- 
dence :  feldom  are  we  in  the  right  when  we  repine  at  its  difpcn- 
fations. 

The  bleflings  of  peace  are  too  well  known  to  need  illuftration : 
induftry,  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  power,  opulence,  &c.  &c.  de- 
pend on  peace.  What  has  war  in  ftore  for  balancing  bleflings  €o 
fubftantial  ?  Let  us  not  abandon  the  field  without  making  at  leaft 
one  effort. 

Humanity,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  gains  nothing  from  the 
wars  of  fmall  ftates  in  clofe  neighbourhood  :  fuch  wars  are  brutal 
aTi;i  hJo'xls^ ;  becaufe  they  are  carried  on  with  bitter  enmity  a* 
f ;  .  ■  .     .'   ills.     Thanks  to  Providence,  that  war  at  prefent 

.    bears 
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bears  a  lefs  favage  afpedl :  we  fpare  individuals,  and  make  war 
upon  the  nation  only  :  barbarity  and  cruelty  give  place  to  mag- 
uanimity  ;  and  foldiers  are  converted  from  brutes  into  heroes. 
Such  wars  give  exercife  to  the  elevated  virtues  of  courage,  gene- 
rofity,  and  difintereftednefs,  which  are  always  attended  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  merit  and  of  dignity  *.     Friendfliip  is  in  peace  cool 

and 


•  In  the  war  carried  on  by  Louis  XII.  of  France  againft  the  Venetians,  the  town 
pf  Brefcia,  being  taken  by  ftorm,  and  abandoned  to  the  foldiers,  fufFered  for  fe- 
ven  days  all  the  diftreflcs  of  cruelty  and  avai'ice.  No  houfe  efcaped  but  that  where 
Chevalier  Bayard  was  lodged.  At  his  entrance,  the  miftrefs,  a  woman  of  figure, 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  deeply  fobbing,  "  Oh !  my  Lord,  fave  my  life,  fare  the  ho- 
«<  nour  of  my  daughters.^  Take  courage,  Madam,  faid  the  Chevalier,  your  life 
und  their  honour  fhall  be  fccure  while  I  have  life.  The  two  young  ladies^  brought 
fiom  their  hiding-place,  were  pre&nted  to  him ;  and  the  family,  tlnis  reunited,  be- 
ftow'd  their  whole  attention  on  their  deliverer.  A  dangerous  wound  he  had  recei- 
ved gave  them  opportunity  to  exprefs  their  zeal :  they  employed  a  notable  furgeon  j 
they  attended  him  by  turn  day  and  night ;  and  when  he  could  bear  to  be  amufcd, 
they  entertained  him  with  concerts  of  mufic.  Upon  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure, 
the  mother  Aiid  to  him,  "  To  your  goodnefs,  my  Lord,  we  owe  our  life,  and  to 
««  you  all  that  we  have  belongs  by  right  of  war  j  but  we  hope  from  your  fignal  be- 
•«  nevolcncc,  that  this  flight  tribute  will  content  you  \**  placing  upon  the  table  au 
iron  cotVer  full  of  money.  "  What  is  the  fum,"  faid  the  Chevalier.  "  My 
•<  Lord,"  aiifwcrcd  fhe  trembling,  *' no  more  but  2500  ducats^  all  that  we  have  j 

«  — but  if  more  be  neceffary,  we  will  try  our  friends.** *'  Madam,"  fold  he, 

••  I  never  ilull  forget  your  kindncfs,  more  precious  in  my  eye&  than  a  hundred 
••  thouland    ducats.       Take   back    your    money,    and  depend   always   on   me." 

«•  My  good  Lord,  you  kill  me  to  refufe  this  fmall  fum  :  take  it  only  as  a  mark 

"  of  your  fricndlhip  to  my  family."  —  "  Well,"  faid  he,  •*  fince  it  will  oblige  you, 
••  I  take  the  money  ;  but  give  me  the  fatisfa^lion  of  bidding  adieu  to  your  ami- 
**  able  daughters."  They  came  to  him  with  looks  of  regard  and  aftlclion.  **  La- 
•*  dies,"  hid  he,  "  the  imprefHon  you  have  made  on  my  heart,  will  never  wear 
«•  out.  Whu  return  to  make,  I  know  not  •,  for  men  of  my  profeflion  are  fcld.)m 
"  opulent :  but  here  are  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ducats,  of  which  the  generofi- 
•*  ty  of  your  mother  has  given  me  the  difpofah  Accept  them  as  a  marriage-prc- 
**  fent  'y  and  may  your  happinefs  in  marriage  equal  your  merit."     "  Flower  of  chi- 

3  H  2  *•  valry,'* 
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and  languid  ;  but  in  a  war  for  glory,  exerts  the  whole  fire  of  its 
cnthufiafm.     The  long  and  bloody  war  fuftained  by  the  Nether- 
landers 


"  valry,**  cried  the  mother,  "  may  the  God  who  fuffcred  death  for  us  reward  70* 
**  here  and  hereafter.**     Can  peace  afford  fo  fweet  a  fcene  ? 

The  following  incident  is  ftill  more  interefting :  it  is  of  a  late  date ;  it  happened  a-  - 
mong  our  countrymen ;  and  will,  for  thefe  reafoas,  make  the  deeper  imprcffion.  The 
fcene  of  a^ion  was  in  Admiral  Watfon's  fliip  at  the  fiege  of  Chandernagorc,  where 
Captain  Spekc^  and  his  fon,  a  youth  of  fixteen,  were  both  of  them  wounded  by  the 
fame  fliot.    The  hiftory  is  related  by  Mr  Ives  furgeon  of  the  fliip  j  which  follows  in 
his  own  words,  only  a  little  abridged.     The  Captain,  whofe  leg  was  hanging  by  the 
fkin,  faid  to  the   Admiral,  "  Indeed,  Sir,  this  was  a  cruel  fhot,  to  knock  down 
"  both  father  and  fon.**     Mr  Watfon*s  heart  was  too  full  for  a  reply ;  he  only  or- 
dered both  to  be  carried  down  to  the  furgeon.     The  Captain,  who  was  firft  brought 
down,  told  me  how  dangeroufly  his  Billy  had  been  wounded.     Prefently  after  the 
brave  youth  himfclf  appeared,  with  his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  not  for  himielf 
but  for  his  father.     Upon  my  aflurance  that  his  father's  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
he  became  calm ;  but  refufed  to  be  touched,  till  his  father's  wound  fhould  be  firft 
dreflcd.     Then  pointing  to  a  fellow -fufferer,    **  Pray,  Sir,  drefs  alfo  that  poop 
^<  man^  who  is  groaning  fo  fadly  befide  me.'*    I  told  him  that  the  man  had  alrea- 
dy been  taken  care  of;  and  begged,  that  I  now  might  have  liberty  to  examine  his 
wound.     He  fubmitted  5  and  calmly  faid,  **  Sir,  I  fear  you  muft  amputate  above 
the  joint/*  I  replied,  "  My  dear,  I  muft."     He  clafpcd  his  hands  together  j  and,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  toward  heaven,  he  ofl^ered  up  the  following  fliort  but  earneft  petition : 
**  Good  God  !  do  thou  enable  me  to  behave  in  my  prcfcnt  circumftances  worthy 
"  of  my  father."    He  then  told  me  he  was  all  fubmiffion.     I  performed  the  opera- 
tion  above  the  joint  of  the  knee ;  and  during  the  whole  time  the  intrepid  jout^ 
never  fpokc  a  word,  nor  uttered  a  groan  that  couid  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  a 
yard.     It  is  eaficr  to  imagine  than  to  exprcfs  the  feelings  of  the  father  at  this  tithe  : 
but  whatever  he  felt,  tears  were  the  only  cxprcfllon.     Both  of  them  were  carried 
to  Calcutta :  the  father  was  lodged  in  the  houfc  of  his  brother4n-iaw ;  and  the  fon 
was  placed  with  me  in  the  hofpital.     For  the  firft  week  I  gave  comfort  to  both»  car- 
rying good  tidings  to  them  of  one  another.     But,  alas !  all  the  good  fymptoms 
that  had  attended  the  young  man,   began  to  difappear.     The  Captkin  perceived  all 
in  my  countenance  •,  and  fo  unwilling  was  he  to  add  to  my  diftrefs,  as  fetdom  to 
(peak  about  his  fon.     One  time  he  faid,  *'  How  long,  my  friend,  do  you'think  my 

«  Biliy 
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landers  againft  thei  tyrant  of  Spain,  made  even  Dutchmen  heroes  : 
they  forc'd  their  way  to  the  Indies  during  the  hotteft  period  of  the 
war ;  and  gained  by  commerce  what  fupported  them  againft  their 
ferocious  enemy.  What  have  they  gained  fince  by  peace  ?  Their 
immenfe  commerce  has  eradicated  patriotifm,  and  every  appe- 
tite but  for  wealth.  Had  their  violated  rights  been  reftored  with- 
out a  ftruggle,  they  would  have  continued  a  nation  of  frogs  and 
fifhermen.  The  Swifs,  by  continual  ftruggles  for  hberty  a- 
gainft  the  potent  houfe  of  Auftria,  became  a  brave  and  adlive 
people,  feared  and  courted  by  neighbouring  princes.  Their  fe- 
deral union  has  fecured  to  them  peace  and  tranquilHty ;  which, 
notwithftanding  their  mountainous  fituation,  would  have  funk 
them  into  effeminacy,  but  for  a  commerce  they  carry  on,  of  hi- 
ring out  their  men  for  foldiers.     Monks  are  commonly  pufillani- 


•**  Biriy  may  remain  in  a  ftatc  of  uncertainty  ?•*  I  replied,  that  if  he  furvivcd  the 
fifteenth  day  after  the  operation,  there  would  be  ftrong  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  thirteenth  he  died ;  and  on  the  (ixteenth,  the  Captain,  looking  me  ftedfaft- 
ly  in  the  face,  "  Well,  Ives,  how  fares  it  with  my  boy  ?*'  Difcovcrinjg  the  truth 
from  my  filcnce,  he  cried  bitterly,  fqueezed  my  hand,  and  begged  me  to  leave  him 
for  one  half-hour.  When  I  returned,  he  appeared,  as  he  ever  after  did,  pcrfc«Slly 
calm  and  fcrcnc.  The  excellent  youth  had  been  delirious  the  evening  before  his 
death  ;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  fent  me  a  note  written  with  a  pencil, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  **  Mr  Ives  will  confider  the  difordcr  a  fon  muft 
*'  be  in  when  he  is  dying,  and  is  yet  in  doubt  about  his  father.  —  If  Mr  Ives  is  not 
**  too  bufy  to  honour  this  note,  which  nothing  but  the  greateft  uneaiincfs  could 
**  draw  from  me  —  The  boy  waits  an  anfwer.**  I  immediAtely  repaired  to  him; 
and  he  had  ftill  fcnfc  enough  to  know  me*     He  then  faid,  **  And  is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Who,  my  dear  ?  " **  My  father.  Sir.**  — —  *•  No,  my  love  •,  nor  is  he 

^*  in  any  danger;  he  is  almoft  well.** "  I  thank  God:  I  am  now  fatisfied,  and 

*•  am  ready  to  die."  He  had  a  locked  jaw,  and  was  in  great  pain,  but  I  under- 
Aood  every  word  he  uttered.  He  begged  my  pardon  for  having  difturbcd  mc  at  fo 
early  an  hour  ;  and  before  the  day  was  ended,  he  furrcndered  a  life  that  deferved 

to  be  immortal. So  far  my  author  ;  and  I  only  add.  Docs  peace  afford  any  fccne 

that  can  compare  with  this  in  moving  our  fympathctic  feelings  I 

mous : 
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mous :  tlieir  way  of  life,  which  removes  them  from  danger,  e* 
nervates  their  minds,  and  renders  them  fpiritlefs  and  cowardly. 

Induftry,  manufadlures,  and  wealth,  are  the  fruits  of  peace ; 
but  advert  to  what  follows.  Luxury,  a  never-failing  concomitant 
of  wealth,  is  a  flow  poifon,  that  debilitates  the  mind,  and  renders 
it  incapable  of  any  manly  exertion  j  courage,  magnanimity,  he- 
roifm,  come  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  miracles  that  are  fuppofed 
never  to  have  exifted  but  in  fable ;  and  the  fafhionable  properties 
of  fcnfuality,  avarice,  ^  cunning,  and  diflimulation,  engrofs  the 
mind.  In  a  word,  man  by  conftant  profpcrity  and  peace  dege- 
nerates into  a  mean,  impotent,  and  felfifli  animal ;  more  defpi- 
cable,  if  lefs  odious,  than  an  American  favage,  who  treafures  up 
the  fcalps  of  his  enemies  as- trophies  of  his  prowefs.  Such  are  the 
fruits  of  perpetual  peace  with  refpedl  to  individuals* 

Nor  is  the  ftate  itfelf  Icfs  debilitated  by  it  than  its  members. 
Figure  a  man  wallowing  in  riches,  and  immerfed  in  fenfual  plea- 
fure,  but  dreading  the  infcdlion  of  a  plague  raging  at  his  gate ; 
or  figure  him  in  continual  dread  of  an  enemy,  Watching  every 
opportunity  to  burn  and  deflroy.  This  man  reprefents  a  commer- 
cial flatc,  that  has  long  enjoy'd  peace  without  difturbance.  A 
(late  that  is  a  tempting  objedl  to  an  invader,  witliout  means  of 
defence,  is  in  a  woful  fituation.  The  republic  of  Venice  was  once 
famous  for  the  wifdom  of  its  conflitution,  and  for  being  the  Chri- 
ftian  bulwark  againft  the  Turks  ;  but  by  long  peace  it  has  become 
altogether  elFcminate.  Its  prefent  principles  of  government  are 
conformable  to  its  character.  Every  caufe  of  quarrel  with  a 
neighbour,  is  anxioufly  avoided  j  and  diflurbances  at  home  pre- 
vented by  watchful  fpics.  Holland,  fince  the  days  of  King  Wil- 
liam, has  not  produced  a  man  fit  to  command  a  regiment :  and 
the  Dutch  have  notliing  to  rely  on  for  independence,  but  mutual 
jcaloufy  among  their  neighbours.  Hannibal  appeared  upon  the 
ftage  too  early :  had  the  Romans,  after  their  conqucft  of  Italy, 

been 
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been  fuflfered  to  exchange  their  martial  fpirit  for  luxury  and  vo- 
luptuoufncfs,  they  would  have  been  no  match  for  that  great  ge- 
neral.    It  was  equally  lucky  for  the  Romans,  that  they  came  late 
upon  Macedon.     Had  Alexander  finiflied  his  conqueft  of  Greece, 
and  the  Romans  theirs  of  Italy,  at  the  fame  period,  they  would 
probably  have  been  confined  each  of  them  within  their  own  li- 
mits.    But  Afiatic  luxury  and  effeminacy,  which  had  got  hold  of 
tlie  Greeks  and  Macedonians  before  theHoman  invafion,  rendered 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  invaders.     It  was   the  conftant  cry  of 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  *'  Delemla  eji  Ciirthago.^''     Scipio  Nafica  was  a 
more  able  politician  :  his  opinion  was,   to  give  peace  to  Carthage, 
that  the  dread  of  that  once  powerful  republic,  might  prcferve  in 
vigour  the  military  fpirit  of  his  country.     What  happened  after- 
ward,   fets   the  wifdom  of  that  advice   in  a  confpicuous  light. 
The  battle  of  Adtium,  after  a  long  train  of  cruel  civil  wars,  gave 
peace  to  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Auguftus,     Peace  had  not  fub- 
lifted  much  above  thirty  years,  when  a  Roman  army,  under  Quin- 
tilius  Varus,  was  cut  to  pieces   in  Germany.     The  confternation 
at  Rome  was  great,  as  there  was  not  a  fortified  town  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  pouring  down  upon  Italy.     Inflant  orders  were 
given  for  levying  men  ;  but  fo  effeminate  had  the  Romans  already 
become,  that  not  a  fingle  man  would  enlift  voluntarily.    And  Au- 
guftus  was  forced  to  ufe  fevere  meafures,  before  he  could  colledl  a 
very  fniall  army.  How  different  the  military  fpirit  of  the  Romans 
during  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  fcveral  Roman  armies  were  cut 
off,  greater  than  that  of  Varus.   The  citizens  who  could  bear  arms 
were  reduced  to  137,000  ;  and  yet  in  the  later  years  of  that  war, 
the  Romans  made  ihift  to  keep  the  field  with  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  legions  {(i).    The  Vandals,  having  expelled  the  Romans  from 
Afric,  enjoy'd  peace  for  a  century  without  feeing  the  face  of  an 

(/»)  Titus  Livius,  lib.  26,  cap.  i. 
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enemy.  IVocopius  {a)  gives  the  following  account  of  them.  Charm^ 
ed  with  the  fertility  of  the  foil  and  benignity  of  the  climate,  they 
abandoned  themfelves  to  luxury,  fumptuous  drefs,  high  living; 
and  frequent  baths.  They  dwelt  in  the  theatre  and  circus,  amu- 
fing  themfelves  with  dancers,  pantomimes,  and  other  gay  enter- 
taimiients  :  their  villas  were  fplendid,  and  their  gardens  were  ad- 
orned with  water-works,  beautiful  trees,  and  odoriferous  flowers  : 
no  regard  to  chaftity,  nor  to  any  manly  virtue.  In  that  efiemi- 
nate  condition,  they  made  fcarce  any  refiftance  to  Belifarius  with 
an  army  fiir  inferior  to  their  own  in  number.  The  Saracens  of 
Ana,  corrupted  by  profperity  and  opulence,  were  able  to  make 
no  head  agiiinft  the  Turks.  About  that  time,  the  Spaniards,  ha- 
ving by  the  fame  means  become  effeminate,  were  overpowered  by 
the  Saracens  of  Afric,  who,  remote  from  the  corrupt  manners  of 
Afia,  retained  their  military  fpirit.  The  wealth  of-the  kingdom 
of  Whidah  in  Guinea,  from  fertility  of  foil,  great  induftry,  and 
extenfive  commerce,  produced  luxury  and  effeminacy.  The 
king,  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  people,  gave  hinielf  up  to  fenfual 
pleafures,  leaving  government  to  his  minifters.  In  tliat  fjtuation 
w^as  Whidah  in  the  year  1727,  when  the  king  of  Dahomay,  an 
inland  flate,  requefted  accefs  to  the  fea  for  trade,  offering  to  pup- 
chafe  the  privilege  with  a  yearly  tribute.  A  haught}'  denial  ftir- 
niflied  a  pretext  for  war.  The  king  of  Dahomay  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  enemy  with  a  difciplined  army,  and  pierced  to  the 
capital  without  meeting  any  refiftance.  The  king  of  ^Vhidah  with 
his  women  had  fled  to  an  ifland,  and  his  people  were  all  diipcrfed. 
It  amazed  tlie  conqueror,  that  a  whole  nation,  without  ftriking.  a 
blow,  had  thus  deferted  their  wives,  their  children,  their  gods, 
their  poffeffions,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  diem.  The  Japanefe 
became  warlike  during  long  and  bloody  civil  wars,,  which  termi- 

{a)  Hiftcrla  Vandalica,  lib*  2. 
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nated,  about  the  end  of  the  fixteeath  century,  in  rendering  their 
Emperor  defpotic.  From  that  period  no  opportunity  has  occur- 
red for  exercifing  their  military  fpirit,  except  in  the  education  of 
their  youth :  heroifm,  with  contempt  of  death,  are  inculcated  ; 
and  the  hiftories  of  their  illuftrious  heroes,  are  the  only  books 
that  boys  at  fchool  are  taught  to  read.  But  the  profound  tranquil- 
lity that  the  empire  now  enjoys  in  a  flridl  and  regular  government, 
will  in  time  render  that  warlike  people  effeminate  and  cowardly  : 
human  nature  cannot  refift  the  poifon  of  perpetual  peace  and  fecu- 
rity.  In  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  anno  1715,  the 
latter  put  great  confidence  in  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  city  in  the 
Morea  ftrongly  fortified,  and  provided  with  every  neceflary  for 
an  obftinate  defence.  They  had  not  the  lead  doubt  of  be- 
ing able  to  draw  their  whole  force  together,  before  the  Turks 
could  make  any  progrefs  in  the  fiege.  But,  to  their  aftonifliment, 
the  taking  of  that  city,  and  of  every  other  fortified  .place  in  the  Mo- 
rea, was  the  work  of  but  a  fingle  campaign.  So  much  had  the  Ve- 
netians degenerated  by  long  peace,  from  the  courage  and  patrio- 
tifm  of  their  forefathers  who  conquered  that  coimtry  from  th« 
Turks.  In  fome  late  accounts  from  China,  we  are  told,  that  the 
King  of  Bengala  or  Bracma,  having  invaded  Yunnan,  an  opulent 
province  of  China,  obtained  a  complete  vidlory  over  the  Emperor's 
army,  commanded  by  his  fon-in-law ;  which  (Iruck  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  province  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  multitudes,  for  fear 
of  the  conqueror,  hanged  and  drowned  themfelves.  To  what  a 
torpid  ftate  by  this  time  would  Europe  ha-ve  been  reduced,  had 
the  plan  for  a  perpetual  peace,  projected  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
been  carried  into  execution  ?  Conqueft,  in  a  retrograde  motion, 
would  have  diredled  its  progrefs  from  the  eafl  to  the  wefl.  Our 
fituation  in  an  ifland,  among  fcveral  advantages,  is  fb  far  un- 
lucky, that  it  puts  us  off  our  guard,  and  renders  us  negligent  in 
Vol.  L  3  I  providing 
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providing  for  defence  :  we  never  were  invaded  without  being  fub- 
dued  *. 

Montefquicu,  in  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  Englifh  conftitution^ 
has  overlooked  one  particular,  in  which  it  is  fuperlor  to  every, 
other  monarchy ;  and  that  is,  the  frequent  opportunities  it  af- 
fords of  exerting  mental  powers  and  talents.  What  agitation  a-* 
mong  the  candidates  and  their  eledlors  on  the  approach  of  a  new 
parliament :  what  freedom  of  fpcech  and  eloquence  in  parliament ;, 
minifters  and  their  meafures  laid  open  to  the  world,  the  natioa 
kept  alive,  and  infpired  with  a  vigour  of  mind  that  tends  to  he- 
roifm !  This  government,  it  is  true,  generates  fadtions,  which 
fometimes  generate  revolutions :  but  the  golden  age,  fb  lufcioufl/ 
defcribed  by  poets,  would  to  man  be  worfe  than  an  iron  age.  At 
any  rate,  better  to  have  a  government  liable  to  ftormS|  than  to 
attempt  a  cure  by  the  dead  calm  of  defpotifm  f . 

Law-fuits 


*  The  iitUcUlon  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  environed  on  all  fides  with,  powerful 
xnonarchs,  dbliges  him  to  aft  with  the  greateft  circunifpedtion  $  which  circumftancC 
feems  to  have  formed  the  chai*adler  of  the  princes  of  that  houfe.  Thefe  princes 
have  exerted  more  fagacity  in  ftcering  their  political  courfe,  and  more  dexterity  in 
availing  thcmiclves  of  every  wind,  than  any  other  race  of  fovereigns  that  figure  in 
hiftory.     Robert/on^ s  hift^jry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

■)'  On  n'entcnd  parler  dans  Ics  auteurs  que  des  divifions  qui  perdirent  Rome  ) 
i-nais  on  nc  volt  pas  que  ces  divifions  y  etoient  ncccflliires,  qu'elles  y  avoient  tou- 
joiirs  etc,  ct  qii'cUcs  y  dcvoient  toujours  etre.  Cc  fut  uniquemcnt  la  grandeur  de 
la  repubrKjiie  qui  fit  le  mal,  et  qui  changea  en  guerres  civiles  les  tumulces  popu- 
laircs.  II  falloit  bien  qu'il  y  eut  a  Rome  dcs  divifions:  et  ces  guerriers  fi  fiers,  fi 
audacicux,  fi  terriblcs  au  dehors,  ne  pouvoient  pas  etre  bien  moderes  au  dedans. 
Dciiiandcr  d;ins  un  etat  libre  dcs  gens  hardis  dans  la  guerre,  ct  timidcs  daqs  U 
paix,  c'cii  vouloir  des  cliofi:s  impofllbilcs :  ct  pour  regie  generate,  touccs  les  fbis 
qu'on  vcrra  icnitc  le  nionde  tranc;uillc  d  ins  un  etat  qui  fi;  donne  le  nom  de  repu* 
bliquc,  on  peut  etre  afiiire  que  la  libcrtc  n'y  eft  pas.  Montefquieu^  grandeur  tUs 
RomairiSf  ck,  ^.—  lln  EngUfi  thus :     "  Many  writers  hive  faid  a  great  deal  on 

«  ihofc 
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Law*fuits  within  a  (late,  like  war  between  difierent  dates,  ac« 
cuflom  people  to  oppoiition,  and  prevent  too  great  foftnefs  and 
fiicility  of  manners.  In  a  free  government,  a  degree  of  ftubbom* 
nefs  in  the  people,  is  requifite  for  refiiling  encroachments  on  their 
liberties.  The  fcmdnefs  of  the  French  for  their  fovereign,  and  the 
eaiinefs  and  politenefs  of  their  manners,  have  corrupted  a  good 
conftitution.  The  Britiih  ccmflitution  has  been  preferved  entire, 
by  a  people  jealous  of  their  prince,  and  ftubbom  againft  every 
encroachment  of  regal  power. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  war,  which  ought  not  to  be  o- 
verlooked,  tho*  not  capital.  It  ferves  to  drain  the  country  of 
idlers,  few  of  whom  are  innocent,  and  many  not  a  little  mifchie^ 
▼ous.  In  the  years  1759  and  1760,  when  we  were  at  war  with 
France,  there  were  but  twenty*nine  criminals  condemned  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  In  the  years  1770  and  1771,  when  we  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  the  criminals  condemned  there  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

But  tho*  I  declare  againit  perpetual  peace,  perpetual  war  is  flill 
more  my  averfion.  The  condition  of  Europe  was  deplorable  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  vaflals  aflumed  the  privilege  of  waging  war 
without  conient  of  the  fbverejgn.     Deadly  feuds,  which  prevailed 


'*  thofc  faAions  which  dcftroyrd  Rome ;  bac  they  want  the  penetration  Co  fce^ 
**  that  thofe  fa^fUons  were  necelTiry,  that  they  had  always  fubfiftcd,  and  ever  muft 
^  have  fubfiftcd.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  the  ftate  which  alone  occafioned  the 
**  evil,  and  changed  into  civil  wars  the  tumttlti^  of  the  people.  There  muft  of  ne« 
«c  ceffity  have  been  fadions  in  Romei  for  how  was  it  poffiUe,  that  thofe  who  a* 
**  broad  fubdued  all  by  their  undaunted  bravery  and  by  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
«<  fliould  live  in  peace  and  moderation  at  home  ?  To  look  for  a  people  in  a  free 
**  ftate  who  are  intrepid  in  war,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  timid  in  peace,  is  to  look 
*•  for  an  nnpoflibility  ;  and  we  may  hold  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  a  ftate  which 
^  profrfles  a  republican  form  of  government,  if  the  people  arc  quiet  and  peace- 
^  able,  these  is  no  real  liberty.* 

3  I  2  univerlaWy, 
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univerfally,  threatened  diflblution  of  all  govemment:  the  human 
race  never  were  in  a  more  woful  condition.  But  anarchy  never 
fails  foon  or  late  to  provide  a  cure  againfl  itfelf,  which  effeminacy 
produced  by  long  peace  never  does.  Revenge  and  cruelty,  it  is 
true,  arc  the  fruits  of  war ;  but  fo  arc  likewife  firmnefs  of  mind 
and  undaunted  courage ;  wluch  arc  exerted  with  better  will  in  be* 
half  of  virtue  than  of  revenge.  The  crufades  were  what  firft  gave 
a  turn  to  the  fierce  manners  of  our  anceftors.  A  religious  eater-* 
prife,  which  united  numbers,  formerly  at  variance,  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  focial  affedlion,  and  fweetened  the  manners  of  Chriftiims 
to  one  another.  Thcfe  crufades  filled  Europe  with  heroes,  who, 
at  home,  were  ready  for  any  new  enterprife  that  promifed  laurels. 
Moved  with  the  opprcflive  and  miferable  confequences  of  deadly 
feuds,  they  joined  in  bonds  of  chivalry  for  fuccouring  the  dilr» 
trefled,  for  rcdreffing  wrongs,  and  for  protecting  widows  and  or- 
phans. Such  hcroifm  enfiamed  every  one  who  was  fond  of  glory 
and  warlike  atchievements.  Chivalry  was  relifhed  by  men  of 
]3irth  J  and  even  kings  were  proud  to  be  of  the  order.  An  infli- 
tution,  blending  together  valour,  rehgioo,  and  gallantry,  was 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  a  martial  people,  and  tended  ftrongly  to 
improve  their  manners :  humanity  and  gentlenefs  could  not  but 
prevail  in  a  focicty,  wliofe  profefiion  it  was,  to  fuccour  every  per- 
ibn  in  dillrcfs.  And  as  glory  and  honour  were  the  only  wifhed- 
for  rccom pence,  chivalry  was  eftccmed  the  fchool  of  honour,  of 
truth,  and  of  fidelity.  Thus,  truth  without  difguife,  andaicru- 
pulous  adherence  to  promifes,  became  the  diftinguifhing  virtues 
of  a  gentleman.  It  is  true,  that  the  enthufiafm  of  protedling  wi- 
dows and  orphans,  degenerated  fometimes  into  extravagance  j; 
witnefs  knights  who  wandered  about  in  queft  of  adventures.  But 
it  would  be  unfiiir  to  condemn  the  whole  order,  becaufe  a  few  of 
Uieir  number  were  foolUh.  The  true  fpirit  of  cliivalry  produced 
undoubtedly  a  llgiial  reformation  in  the  manners  of  Europe.     To 

what 
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what  otlier  caufe  can  wp  fb  juftly  afcribe  the  point  of  honour, 
and  that  humanity  in  war,  which  charaiSlerize  modern  man- 
ners (a)  ?  Are  peace,  luxury,  and  felfifhnefs,  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  efiedft  ? 

That  man  fliould  be  the  only  animal  who  makes  war  upon  his 
own  kind,  may  at  firft  appear  ftrange  and  imaccountablc.  Would 
men  liften  to  cool  reaibn,  they  never  would  make  war.  Hear  the 
celebrated  Roufleau  on  that  fubjedL  "  Un  prince,  qui  pour  re- 
culer  fcs  frontiers,  perd  autant  de  fes  anciens  fujets  qu  il  en 
acquiert  de  nouveaux,  s*  affbiblit  en  s*  agrandiflant ;  parce  qu'  a- 
vec  un  plus  grand  efpace  k  defendre,  il  n'  a  pas  plus  de  dcfen- 
feurs.  Or  on  ne  pent  ignorer,  que  par  la  maniere  dont  la 
guerre  fe  fait  aujourd'hui,  la  moindre  depopulation  qu'elle 
produiteft  celle  qui  fe  fait  dans  les  armees:  c'eft  bicn-ld  la  perte 
apparente  et  feniible ;  mais  ii  s*en  fait  en  mcme  terns  dans  tout 
Tetat  une  plus  grave  et  plus  irreparable  que  celle  des  hommcs 
qui  meurent,  par  ceux  qui  ne  naiflent  pas,  par  Taugmentation 
des  impots,  par  Tinterruption  du  commerce,  par  la  defertion 
dcs  campagnes,  par  Tabandon  de  Tagriculture  ;  ce  mal  qu  on 
n'apparcoit  point  d'abord,  fe  fait  fentir  cruellement  dans  la  fuite : ' 
et  cVft  alors  qu'on  eft  etonne  d'etre  fi  foible,  pour  s*etre  rendu  fi 
puiflant.  Ce  qui  rend  encore  les  conquetes  moins  intcreflantes, 
**  c'eft  qu'on  ikit  maintenant  par  quels  moyens  on  peut  doubler 
"  et  tripler  fa  puiflance,  non  ieulement  fans  etcndre  fon  tcrritoire, 
"  mais  quelquefois  en  le  reflcrrant,  comme  fit  tres  fagemcut  I'Em- 
**  pereur  Adricn.  On  fait  que  ce  font  les  hommes  feuls  qui  font 
la  force  des  Rois  ;  et  c*efl  une  proportion  qui  d^coule  de  cc  que 
je  viens  dfe  dire,  que  de  deux  6tats  qui  nourriffcnt  fc  mcme 
nombre  d'habitans,  celui  qui  occupe  une  moindre  etcnduc  de 
terre,  eft  r^ellcment  le  plus  puiflant,     Ceft  done  par  de  bonnes 

(a)  Dr  Robcrtfim'f  hiftorr  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

''  loix, 
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"  loix,  par  une  fage  police,  par  dc  grandes  vues  ^conomiques^ 
"  qu'un  fouverain  judicieux  eft  siir  d'augmenter  fes  forces,  &ns 
"  rien  donner  au  hazard  *."  But  war  is  neceflary  for  man^  be- 
ing a  fchool  for  improving  every  manly  virtue;  and  Providenoe 
renders  kings  blind  with  refpeft  to  their  true  intereft,  in  order 
that  war  may  fometimes  take  place.  To  rely  upon  Providence  in 
the  government  of  this  world,  is  the  wifdonx  of  man. 

Upon  the  whole,  perpetual  war  is  bad,  becaufe  it  converts  men 
into  beafts  of  prey :  perpetual  peace  is  worfe,  becaufe  it  converts 
men  into  beafts  of  burden.  To  prevent  fuch  woful  degeneracy  x)n 
both  hands,  war  and  peace  alternately  are  the  only  efiedtxial 
means  j  and  thefe  means  are  adopted  by  Providence^ 


*  '^  A  prince,  who  m  extending  his  territories  fliftains  the  lofi  of  as  many  of 
"  his  old  fubjcfb  as  he  acquires  new,  weakens  in  hd  his  power  while  he  aimft  at 
*^  ftrengthening  it :  he  increafes  the*  territory  to  be  defended,  while  che  nwnbei;  odF 
*^  defenders  is  not  increaftd.  Who  does  not  know,  that  in  the  modern  manner  q£ 
<^  making  wai*,  the  greatcft  depopulation  is  not  from  the  havock  made  in  the  annicfl  2; 
'<  That  indeed  is  the  obvious  and  apparent  deflnifiron;  but  there  is,  at  the  fame 
<<  time,  in  the  flate  a  lofs  much  more  fevere  and  irreparable }  not  that  thoufaiub 
**  are  cut  oflF,  but  that  thoufands  are  not  born :  population  is  wounded  by  the  in> 
**  creafe  of  taxes,  by  the  interruption  of  commerce,  by  the  defcrtion  of  the  caan^ 
"  try,  and  by  the  flagnation  of  agriculture :  the  misfortune  which  it  overlooked 
"  at  firfl,  is  fcvcrcly  felt  in  the  event  \  and  it  is  then  that  we  are  aflonifhed  to  find 
•*  we  have  been  growing  weak,  while  increafing  our  power.  "What  rendiers  every 
*■  new  conqueft  ftill  the  lefs  valuable,  is  the  confideration  of  the  poffiUlity  of  doa^ 
*'  bling  and  tripling  a  nation's  power,  without  extending  its  territory,  nay,  evea 
**  by  diminifhing  it.  The  Emperor  Adrian  knew  this,  and  urifely  praOifed,  it. 
<<  The  numbers  of  the  fubjeAs  are  the  flrength  of  the  prince :  and  a  conieqnencer 
*<  of  what  I  have  faid  is  this  propofition,  That  of  two  flates  equal  in  the  numbier  of 
*<  inhabitants,  that  is  in  reality  the  more  powerful  which  occupies  the  finaller  tenri-^ 
'*  tory.  It  is  by  good  laws,  by  a  falutary  police,  and  great  economical  fchcmet^ 
«  that  a  wife  fovereign  gains  a  fure  augmentation  of  firengthj  without  truftiiig  anj 
'*  thing  to  the  fortune  of  his  arms." 
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SKETCH     vn. 

Rife    and     Fall    of    Patriotism. 


THE  members  of  a  tribe,  in  their  original  (late  of  hnnting 
and  fifhing,  being  little  united  but  by  a  common  language, 
have  no  notion  of  a  patria  ;  and  fcarce  any  notion  of  fociety,  im* 
lefs  when  they  join  in  an  expedition  againft  an  enemy,  or  againfl 
wild  beafts.  The  fhepherd-ftate,  where  flocks  and  herds  are  pof- 
feffed  in  common,  gives  a  clear  notion  of  a  common  interefl ;  but 
dill  none  of  a  patria.  The  fenfc  of  a  patria  begins  to  unfold  it- 
felf,  when  a  people  leave  off  wandering,  to  fettle  upon  a  territory 
which  they  call  their  own.  Agriculture  connedls  them  toge- 
ther ;  and  government  flill  more :  they  become  fellow-cidzcns  ; 
and  the  territory  is  termed  the  patria  of  every  perfon  bom  in 
it.  It  is  fo  ordered  by  Providence,  that  a  man*s  country, 
and  his  countrymen,  are  to  him  in  conjundion  an  objedl  of  a 
peculiar  affe<flion,  termed  amor  patria^  or  patriotifm  ;  an  affeiflion 
that  rifes  high  among  a  people  intimately  connedled  by  regular 
government,  by  hufbandry,  by  commerce,  and  by  a  conunon  in- 
terefl.    "  Cari  funt  parentes,  cari  liberi,  propinqui,  familiares ; 

fed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patria  una  complexa  eft :  pro  qua 

quis  bonus  dubitct  mortem  oppetcre  *  ?'* 


*  '<  Our  parents  are  dear  to  us ;  fo  arc  our  children,  our  relations,  and  our 
*'  friends :  all  thcfe  our  country  comprehends ;  and  (hall  we  fear  to  die  for  our 
•«  country  ?• 

Social 
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Social  paflions  and  aflfe<5lions,  befide  being  greatly  more  agree- 
able thanfelfifli,  are  thofe  only  which  command  our  efteem  (a). 
Patriotifm  Hands  at  the  head  of  focial  afFe(5tions  ;  and  ftands  (b 
high  in  our  efteem,  that  no  actions  but  what  proceed  from  ic  arc 
termed  grand  or  heroic.  When  that  affe<5lion  appears  fo  agreeable 
in  contemplation,  how  fweet,  how  elevating,  muft  it  be  in  thofe 
whom  it  infpires  !  Like  vigorous  health,  it  beats  conftantly  with 
an  equal  pulfe  :  like  the  veftal  fire,  it  never  is  extinguifhed.  No 
fource  of  enjoyment  is  more  plentiful  than  patriotifm,  where  it  is 
the  ruling  paffion  :  it  triumphs  over  every  felfifh  motive,  and  is  a 
firm  fupport  to  every  virtue.  In  fa<St,  where-cver  it  prevails^  the 
morals  of  the  people  are-found  to  be  pure  and  corredL 

Thefe  are  illuftrious  eflfedls  of  patriotifin  witli  refpe<fl  to  private 
happinef s  and  virtue ;  and  yet  its  efle<5ts  with  refpedl  to  the  public 
ai*e  ftill  more  illufli  ious.  A  nation  in  no  other  period  of  its  pro- 
grefs  is  fo  flourifhing,  as  when  patriotifm  is  the  ruling  paf&on  a£ 
every  member  :  during  that  period,  it  is  invincible.  Atheneus  re- 
marks, that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  in  the  world, 
who,  tlio'  clothed  in  purple,  put  formidable  armies  to  flight  at 
Pvliirathon,  Salaminc,  and  Platea.  But  at  that  period  patriotifm 
was  tlicir  ruling  paffion  ;  and  fuccefs  attended  them  in  every  un^ 
dci't.iking.  Where  patriotilin  rules,  men  do  wonders,  whatever 
^^iirb  they  v^ear.  The  fall  of  Saguntum  is  a  grand  fcene  ;  a  people 
exerting  the  utmoft  powers  of  nature,  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try,^  The  city  was  indeed  deftroyed ;  but  the  citizens  were  not 
liil)clucd.  The  laft  effort  of  the  remaining  heroes  was,  to  bvim 
ihcmfelvcs,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  one  great  funeral 
pile.  Numantia  affords  a  fcene  not  lefs  grand.  The  citizens,  fuch 
i«.s  were  able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  exceed  8000  ;  and  yet  braved 
all  the  efforts  of  60,000  difciplined  foldiers  commanded  by,Scipia 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticlfm^  vol.  i-  p.  1T3.  edit.  5. 
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Nafica.  So  high  was  theu:  charadler  for  intrepidity,  that  even 
when  but  a  few  of  them  were  left  alive,  the  Romans  durft  not  at- 
tempt to  dorm  the  town.  And  they  flood  firm  till,  fubdued  by 
famine,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  crawl.  While  the  Portuguefe 
were  eminent  for  patriotifm,  Lopez  Carafco,  one  of  their  fea-cap- 
tains,  in  a  fingle  fhip  with  but  forty  men,  ftumbled  upon  the 
King  of  Achin  s  fleet  of  twenty  gallies,  as  many  junks,  and  a 
multitude  of  fmall  vefTels.  Refolute  to  perifh  rather  than  yield, 
he  maintained  the  fight  for  three  days,  till  his  fhip  was  pierced 
through  and  through  with  cannon- fhot,  and  not  a  fingle  man  left 
unwounded.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  King's  fleet  found  it  conve- 
nient to  flieer  off. 

Patriotifm  at  the  fame  time  is  the  great  bulwark  of  civil  liberty ; 
equally  abhorrent  of  defpotifin  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  licentiouf^ 
nefs  on  the  other.  While  the  defpotic  government  of  the  Tudor 
family  fubfifled,  the  Rngliih  were  too  much  deprefled  to  have  any 
afledtion  for  their  country.  But  when  manufadhires  and  com- 
merce began  to  flourifh  in  the  latter  end  of  Elifabeth's  reign,  a 
national  fpirit  broke  forth,  and  patriotifm  made  fbme  figure. 
That  change  of  difpofition  was  perhaps  the  chief  caufe,  tho'  not 
the  mofl  vifible,  of  the  national  ftrfiggles  for  liberty,  which  were 
frequent  during  the  government  of  the  Stewart  family,  and  which 
ended  in  a  free  government  at  the  Revolution. 

Patriotifm  is  too  much  cramped  in  a  very  finall  flate,  and  too 
much  relaxed  in  an  extenfive  monarchy.  But  that  topic  has  al- 
ready been  difcuflcd  in  the  firfl  fketch  of  this  book. 

Patriotifin  is  enflamed  by  a  flruggle  for  liberty,  by  a  civil  war, 
by  refifting  a  potent  invader,  or  by  any  incident  that  forcibly 
^  draws  the  members  of  a  flate  into  flridl  union  for  the  common 
intereft.  The  refolute  oppofition  of  the  fcven  provinces  to  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  is  an  illuflrious  inftance  of  the 
patriotic  fpirit  rifing  to  a  degree  of  enthufiaihi.     Patriotifm,  rou- 
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fed  among  the  Corficans  by  the  oppreflion  of  the  Genoefc,  exerted 
itfelf  upon  every  proper  object.  Even  during  the  heat  of  the  war, 
they  erected  an  univerfity  for  arts  and  fciences,  a  national  bank, 
and  a  national  library  ;  improvements  that  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  in  their  torpid  Hate.  Alas  !  they  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  thirft  of  power,  not  to  fuperior  valour.  Had  Providence  fa- 
voured them  with  fuccefs,  tlieir  figure  would  have  been  coniider- 
able  in  peace  as  in  war  *• 

But  violent  commotions  cannot  be  perpetual :  one  party  pre- 
vails, and  profperity  follows.  What  effedt  may  this  have  on  pa- 
triotifm  ?  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  is  more  animating  than  fuccefi 
after  a  violent  ftruggle :  a  nation  in  that  ftate  refembles  a  cornet^ 
which  in  pafling  near  the  fun,  has  been  much  heated,  and  conti- 
nues full  of  motion.  Patriotifm  made  a  capital  figure  among  the 
Athenians,  when  they  became  a  free  people,  after  expelling  the 
tyrant  Pififtratus.  Every  man  exerted  himfelf  for  his  country : 
every  man  endeavoured  to  excell  thofe  who  went  before  him: 
and  hence  a  Miltiades,  an  Ariftides,  a  Themiftocles,  names  that 
for  ever  will  figure  in  the  annals  of  time.  While  the  Roman  re- 
public was  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  aufterity  of  manners, 
and  difinterciled  love  to  their  country,  formed  the  national  cha- 
radtcr.     The  elevation  of  the  Patricians  above  the  Plebeians,   a 

*  The  elevation  of  fcntiment  that  a  ftruggle  for  liberty  Infpi res,  is  confpicuous  in 
the  following  incident.  A  Coriican  being  condemned  to  die  for  an  atrocious  crime, 
his  nephew  with  deep  concern  addrefled  Paoli  in  the  following  terms.  ^*  Sir,  if 
'<  you  pardon  my  uncle,  his  relations  will  give  to  the  ftate  a  thoufand  zcchinsi  be« 
«*  fide  furnilhing  fifty  foldiers  during  the  ficgc  of  FuEiali.  Let  him  be  baniflied, 
**  and  he  fhall  never  return.**  Paolii  knowing  the  virtue  of  the  young  man,  faid 
to  him.  **  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  that  cafe  :  I  will  confent 
<<  to  a  pardon,  if  you  can  fay,  as  an  honeft  man,  that  it  will  be  juft  or  honourable 
*<  for  Corfica.'*  The  young  man,  hiding  his  face,  burft  into  tears,  faying,  " 
<<  would  not  have  the  honour  of  our  country  fold  for  a  thoufand  zcchins." 
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fource  of  cndlcfs  difcord,  was  at  laft  remedied  by  placing  all  the 
citizens  upon  a  leveL  This  fignal  revolution  excited  an  animating 
emulation  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians ;  the  former,  by 
heroic  adlions,  labouring  to  maintain  their  fuperiority ;  the  latter 
ilraining  every  nerve  to  equal  them :  the  republic  never  at  any  o^ 
ther  period  produced  fo  great  men  in  the  art  of  war. 

But  fuch  variety  there  is  in  human  affairs,  that  tho'  men  are 
indebted  to  emulation  for  their  heroic  actons,  yet  adlions  of  that 
kind  never  fail  to  iiipprefs  emulation  in  thofe  who  follow.  An 
obfervation  is  made  above  {a\  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the 
progrefs  of  an  art,  than  a  perfon  of  fuperior  genius,  who  damps 
emulation  in  others:  witnefe  the  celebrated  Newton,  to  whom 
the  decay  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  Britain  is  juftly  attribu-' 
ted.  The  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpec^  to  action.  Thofe 
adlions  only  tliat  flow  frcmi  patriotifm  are  deemed  grand  and  he- 
roic ;  and  fuch  adlions,  above  all  others,  roufc  a  national  fpirit. 
But  beware  of  a  Newton  in  heroifm  :  inftead  of  exciting  emula« 
tion,  he  will  damp  it :  defjpair  to  equal  the  great  men  who  are 
the  admiration  of  all  men,  puts  an  end  to  emulation.  After  the 
iliuftrious  atchievements  of  Mildades,  and  after  the  eminent  pa** 
iriotifm  of  Ariftides,  we  hear  no  more  in  Greece  of  emulation 
or  of  patriotifm.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  parts,  but  he  facrificed 
Athens  to  his  ambition.  The  Athenians  funk  lower  and  lower 
under  the  Archons,  who  had  neither  parts  nor  patriotifm  ;  and 
were  reduced  at  laft  to  flavery,  firft  by  the  Macedonians,  and  next 
by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  run  the  fame  courfe,  from  the 
higheft  exertions  of  patriotic  emulation^  down  to  the  moft  abjcifl 
felfifluxefs  and  effeminacy. 

And  this  leads  to  other  caufes  that  extinguiffi  patriotifm,  or 
relax  it.     Fadious  difordcrs  in  a  ftate  never  £ul  to  relax  it ;  for 

{a)  Book  I.  (ketch  5.  5  i. 
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there  tlie  citizen  is  loft,  and  every  perfon  is  beheld  in  the  narrow 
view  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  In  the  contefts  between  the  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians  of  Rome,  the  public  was  totally  difregarded : 
the  Plebeians  could  have  no  heart-afFedlion  for  a  country  where 
they  were  opprefled  ;  and  the  Patricians  might  be  fond  of  their 
own  order,  but  they  could  not  fincerely  love  their  country,  while 
they  were  enemies  to  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen.  Patriotifin 
did  not  fhine  forth  in  Rome,  till  all  equally  became  citizens. 

To  fupport  patriotifm,  it  is  neceflary  that  a  people  be  in  a  train 
of  jMTofperity  :  when  a  nation  becomes  ftationary,  patriotifin  fub- 
iides.  The  ancient  Romans  upon  a  fmall  foundation  eredled  •  a 
great  empire ;  fo  great  indeed,  that  it  fell  to  pieces  by  its  tmwieldi* 
nefs.  But  the  plurality  of  nations,  whether  from  their  fituation^ 
from  the  temper  of  their  people,  or  from  the  nature  of  their  go* 
vemment,  are  confined  within  narrower  limits ;  beyond  which 
their  utmoft  exertions  avail  little,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be  extra- 
ordinary favourites  of  fortune.  When  a  nation  becomes  thus  fta- 
tionary, its  pufhing  genius  is  at  an  end  :  its  plan  is  to  preferve, 
not  to  acquire :  the  members,  even  without  any  example  of  he- 
roifm  to  damp  emulation,  are  infedted  with  the  languid  tone  of 
the  ftate :  patriotifin  fubfides  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  bold,  or 
heroic  adiions.  The  Venetians  are  a  pregnant  inflance  of  the  ob- 
fervation.  Their  trade  with  Aleppo  and  Alexandria  did  for  cen- 
turies introduce  into  Europe  the  commodities  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  The  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Augi^ 
burg  in  particular,  were  fupplied  from  Venice  with  thefe  commo- 
dities ;  and  by  that  traffick  became  populous  and  opulent.  Venice, 
in  a  word,  was  for  centuries  the  capital  trading  town  of  Europe, 
and  powerful  above  all  its  neighbours,  both  at  fea  and  land.  A 
pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  indeed 
an  animating  difcovery  to  the  Portuguefe ;  but  it  did  not  entitle 
them  to  exclude  the  Venetians.     The  greater  diftancc  of  Venice 
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firom  the  Cape,  a  trifle  in  itfelf,  is  more  than  balanced  by  its  pro- 
ximity to  Greece,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  to  the  reft 
of  Italy^  But  the  Portuguefe  at  that  period  were  in  the  fpring  of 
profperity ;  and  patriotifm  envigorated  them  to  make  durable  e- 
ftablifhments  on  the  Indian  coaft,  overpowering  every  nation  that 
ftood  in  oppofition.  The  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  na- 
tion of  merchants,  and  having  been  long  fuccefsful  in  commerce, 
were  become  ftationary,  and  unqualified  for  bold  adventures.  Be- 
in^  cut  out  of  their  wonted  commerce  to  India,  and  not  having  re- 
folution  to  carry  on  commerce  in  a  new  channel,  they  funk  under 
the  good  fortune  of  their  rivals,  and  abandoned  the  trade  alto- 
gether. 

No  caufe  hitherto  mentioned  hath  fuch  influence  in  depreffing 
patriotifin,  as  inequality  of  rank  and  of  riches  in  an  opulent  mo- 
narchy. A  continual  influx  <^  wealth  into  the  capital,  generates 
ihow,  luxury,  avarice,  which  are  all  felfifli  vices ;  and  felfiflmefs, 
enflaving  the  mind,  eradicates  every  fibre  of  patriotifm  ♦.  Afiatic 
luxury,  flowing  into  Rome  in  a  plentiful  ftream,  produced  an  u- 
niverfal  corruption  of  manners,  and  metamorphosed  into  volup- 
tuoufnefs  the  warlike  genius  of  that  great  city.  The  dominions 
of  Rome  were  now  too  extenfive  for  a  republican  government, 
and  its  generals  too  powerful  to  be  difinterefted.  Paflion  for 
glory  wore  out  of  fafliion,  as  aufterity  of  manners  had  done  for- 
merly :  power  and  riches  were  now  the  only  objedb  of  ambition : 
virtue  feemed  a  farce ;  honour,  a  chimera ;  and  fame,  mere  va- 
nity :  every  Roman,  abandoning  himfelf  to  ienfuality,  flattered 
himfclf,  that  he,  more  wife  than  his  forefathers,  was  purfuing 
the  cunning  road  to  happinefs.     Corruption  and  venality  became 

*  France  is  not  an  exception.  The  French  are  vain  of  their  country,  becau/e 
dicy  are  vain  of  themfclves.  But  fuch  vanity  muft  be  diftioguifhed  from  patri- 
otifai,  which  confias  in  loving  our  country  indcpendcot  of  ourfdvei. 
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general,  and  maintained  their  ufurpatidn  in  the  provinces  as  weli 
as  in  the  capital,  without  ever  lofing  a  foot  of  ground.  Pyrrhue 
attempted  by  prefents  to  corrupt  the  Roman  fenators,  but  mad( 
not  the  flighted  impreiTion.  Deplorable  was  the  change  of  man*- 
ners  in  the  days  of  Jugurtha  :  —  "  Pity  it  is,''  faid  he,  **  that  no 
"  man  is  fo  opulent  as  to  purchafe  a  people  fo  willing  to  be  fold.*^ 
Cicero,  mentioning  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  that  Sparta  would  never 
be  deilroy'd  but  by  avarice,  juilly  obferves,  that  the  predidtion 
holds  in  every  nation  as  well  as  in  Sparta.  The  Greek  empire^ 
funk  in  voluptuoufaefs  without  a  remaining  fpaiic  of  patriotifboi^ 
was  no  match  for  the  Turks,  enflamed  with  a  new  religion,  tha( 
promifed  paradife  to  tliofe  who  Ihould  die  fighting  for  their  pro- 
phet. How  many  nations,  like  thofe  mentioned,  illuftrious  for- 
merly for  vigour  of  mind,  and  love  to  their  country,  are  now  fimk 
by  contemptible  vices  as  much  below  brutes  as  they  ought  to  be 
elevated  above  them :  brutes  feldom  deviate  from  the  perfection 
of  their  nature,  men  frequently, 

Succefsful  commerce  is  not  more  advantageous  by  the  i/ceakH 
and  power  it  immediately  bellows,  than  it  is  hurtful  ultimately  by 
introducing  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefe,  which  eradicate  patriotiiixu 
In  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  the  poifon  of  opulence  is  flid-* 
den;  becaufe  opulence  there  is  feldom  acquired  by  reputable 
means :  the  poifon  of  commercial  opulence  is  flow,  becaufe  com- 
merce feldom  enriches  without  induftry,  fagacity,  and  fair  deal- 
ing. But  by  whatever  means  acquired,  opulence  never  fails  fboa 
or  late  to  fmother  patriot!  fm  under  fenfuality  and  felfifhnefs.  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  and  other  writers,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
had  long  enjoy *d  the  funlhinc  of  commerce,  were  extremely  cor- 
rupt in  the  days  of  Philip,  and  of  his  fon  Alexander.  Even  their 
chief  patriot  and  orator,  a  profeflcd  champion  for  independence, 
was  not  proof  againft  bribes.  While  Alexander  was  profecuting 
his  conquefls  in  India^  Harpalus,  to  whom  his  immenfe  tre»fiirr 
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was  intruded,  fled  with  the  whole  to  Athens.  Demoflhenes  ad- 
vifed  his  fellow*citizens  to  expell  him,  that  they  might  not  incur 
Alexander  s  difpleafure.  Among  other  things  of  value,  tliere  was 
the  King's  cup  of  mafly  gold,  curioufly  engraved.  Demoflhenes, 
furveying  it  with  a  greedy  eye,  afked  Harpalus  what  it  weighed. 
To  you,  faid  Harpalus  fmiling,  it  fliall  weigh  twenty  talents ;  and 
that  every  night  he  fent  privately  to  Demofthenes  twenty  talents 
with  the  cup.  Demofthenes  next  day  came  into  the  ajffembly  with 
a  cloth  rolled  about  his  neck ;  and  his  opinion  being  demanded 
about  Harpalus,  he  made  figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice.  The 
Gapuans,  the  Tarentines,  and  other  Greek  colonies  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Italy,  when  invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  no  lefs  degene- 
rate than  their  brethren  in  Greece  when  invaded  by  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon ;  the  fame  depravation  of  manners,  the  fame  luxury,  the 
fame  paflion  for  feafts  and  fpediacles,  the  fame  inteftine  fadlions, 
the  iame  indifference  about  their  country,  and  the  fame  contempt 
of  its  laws.  The  Portuguefe,  enflamed  with  love  to  their  country, 
when  they  difcovered  a  paflage  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  made  great  and  important  fettlements  in  that  very  diftant 
part  of  the  globe ;  and  of  their  immenfe  commerce  there  is  no  pa- 
rallel in  any  age  or  country.  Prodigious  riches  in  gold,  precious 
ftones,  fpices,  perfumes,  drugs,  and  manufa<fhires,  were  an- 
nually imported  into  Liftx>n  from  their  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  from  the  kingdoms  of  Camboya,  De- 
can,  Malacca,  Patana,  Siam,  China,  &c.  from  the  iflands  of  Cey- 
lon, Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Moluccas,  and  Japan:  and  to  Lif- 
bon  all  the  nations  in  Europe  reforted  for  thefe  valuable  commo- 
dities. But  the  downfall  of  the  Portuguefe  was  no  lefs  rapid  than 
their  exaltation ;  unbounded  }x>wcr  and  immenfe  wealth  having 
produced  a  total  corruption  of  manners.  If  fincere  piety,  exalt- 
ed courage,  and  indefatigable  induftry,  made  the  original  adven- 
turers more  than  men;    indolence,    fenfuality,   and  effeminacy, 
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rendered  their  fuceflbrs  lefs  than  women.  Unhappy  it  was  for 
them  to  be  attacked  at,  that  critical  time  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  de- 
fence of  liberty  againft  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  were  enflamed  with 
love  to  their  country,  as  the  Potugiiefe  had  been  formerly  *.  The 
Dutch,  originally  from  their  fituation  a  temperate  and  induftrious 
people,  became  heroes  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  as  juft  now  mention- 
ed i  and  patriotifm  was  their  ruling  paflion.  Profperous  com- 
merce fpred  wealth  through  every  corner ;  and  yet  fuch  waS"  the 
inherent  virtue  of  that  people,  that  their  patriotifm  refiiled  verj 
long  the  contagion  of  wealth.  But  as  appetite  for  riches  increafis 
with  their  quantity,  patriotifm  funk  in  proportion^  till  it  was  to- 
tally extinguifhed ;  and  now  the  Dutch  never  think  of  their  coun- 
try, unlefs  as  fubfervient  to  private  intereft.  With  reipeA  to 
the  Dutch  £a(l*India  company  in  particular,  it  was  indebted  for 
its  profperity  to  the  fidelity  and  frugality  of  its  fervants,  and  tx> 
the  patriotifm  of  all.  But  thefe  virtues  were  undermined,  and  at 
laft  eradicated,  by  luxury,  which  Europeans  feldom  refifl  in  a  hot 
climate.  People  go  from  Europe  in  the  fervice  of  the  ccmipany, 
bent  beforehand  to  make  their  fortune  per  fas  aut  nefas ;  and  their 
diftance  from  their  mafters  renders  every  check  abortive.  The 
company,  eat  up  by  their  fervants,  is  rendered  fb  feeble,  as  ta 
be  incapable  of  maintaining  their  ground  againft  any  extraordi- 
nary fhock.  A  war  of  any  continuance  with  the  Indian  poten- 
tates, or  with  the  Engliih  company,  would  reduce  them  to  bank-» 


*  Wliile  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Portugucft,  their  illuftrious  ge- 
neral Don  Alphonfo  d'  Albuquerque  carried  all  before  him  in  the  Indies.  He  ad- 
hered to  the  ancient  frugality  of  his  countrymen,  and  Hotwithftanding  his  great 
power  and  wealth,  remained  uncorruptcd.  Tho'  liberal  in  praifing  his  officers,  he 
never  preferred  any  who  attempted  to  gain  his  favour  by  flattery.  In  private  life  lie 
was  of  the  ftrifleft  honour ;  but  as  juftice  is  little  regarded  between  nations,  it  was' 
>io  obflruAion  to  his  ambitious  views  of  extending  the  dominions  of  Fortugal. 
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ruptcy.  They  are  at  preftnt  as  ripe  for  being  fwallowed  up  by 
any  rival  power,  as  the  Portnguele  were  formerly  for  being  fwal- 
lowed up  by  them.  J^»^nV«r,  Is  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company 
in  a  much  better  condition  ?  Such  is  the  rife  and  fall  of  patriot- 
iim  among  the  nations  mentioned ;  and  fuch  will  be  its  rife  and 
fall  among  all  nations  in  like  circumftances. 

It  grieves  me,  that  the  epidemic  diftempers  of  luxury  and  felfifh- 
nds  are  I^reading  wide  in  Britain.  It  is  fruidefs  to  diffemble, 
that  profligate  manners  muft  in  Britain  be  a  confequence  of  too 
great  opulence,  as  they  have  been  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Our  late  diftraiftions  leave  no  room  for  a  doubt.  Liften  to  a  man 
bf  figure,  thoroughly  acquainted  vridi  every  machination  for 
court-preferment.  **  Very  little  attachment  is  difcoverable  in  the 
body  of  our  people  to  ^our  excellent  conftitution :  no  reverence 
for  die  cuftoms  nor  for  the  opinions  of  our  anceftors  ;  no  at- 
tachment but  to  private  intereft,  nor  any  zeal  but  for  felfilh 
gratifications.  While  party^ftinftions  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
high  church  and  low  church,  court  and  country,  fubfifted, 
the  nation  was  indeed  divided,  but  each  fide  held  an  opinion, 
for  which  he  would  have  hazarded  every  thing ;  for  both  a<5led 
from  princiide ;  if  there  were  fome  who  fought  to  alter  the 
conftitution,  inhere  were  many  who  would  have  fpilt  their  blood 
to  preferve  it  from  violation  :  if  divine  hereditary  right  had  its 
partifans,  there  were  multitudes  to  ftand  up  for  the  fuperior 
fandlity  of  a  title  founded  on  an  a<fl  of  parliament,  and  the  con- 
fent  of  a  free  people.  But  the  abolition  of  party-names,  have 
deftroy'd  all  public  principles.  The  power  of  the  crown  was 
indeed  never  more  vifibly  extenfive  over  the  great  men  of  the 
nation  ;  but  then  thefe  men  have  loft  their  influence  over  the 
lower  orders :  even  parliament  has  loft  much  of  its  authority  ; 
and  die  voice  of  the  multitude  is  fet  up  againft  the  fcnfe  of  the 
legiflature :  an  impoverilhed  end  heavily-burdened  public,  a 
Vol.  L  3  L  ^*  people 
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*^  people  luxurious  and  licentious,  impatient  of  rule,  and.  defpi- 
fing  all  authority,  government  relaxed  in  every  finev^,  and  a 
corrupt  felfifli  fpirit  pervading  the  whole  (a).'*  It  is  a  com- 
mon obfervation,  that  when  the  belly  is  full,  the  mind  is  at  eaie. 
That  obfervation,  it  would  appear,  holds  not  in  London  ;  for  ne- 
ver in  any  other  place  did  riot  and  licentioufnefs  rife  to  fuch  a 
height,  without  a  caufe,  and  without  even  a  plaufible  pretext  *• 

It  is  deplorable,  that  in  £ngli{h  public  fchools,  patriotifin 
makes  no  branch  of  education  ;  young  men,  on  the  contrary,  are 
trained  up  to  felfiihners.  Keep  nvhat  you  get^  and  get  what  you  can^ 
is  the  chief  leflbn  inculcated  at  Weftminfter,  Wincheftcr,  and 
Eaton.  Students  put  themfelves  in  the  way  of  receiving  vails 
firom  flrangers ;  and  that  dirty  pradice  continues,  tho*  far  more 
poifonous  to  manners,^  than  the  giving  vails  to  menial  fervants, 
which  the  nation  is  now  afhamed  of.  The  Eaton  fcholars  are  at 
times  fent  to  the  highway  to  rob  pafTengers.  The  (h*ong  without 
control  tyrannize  over  the  weak,  fubjeding  them  to  every  iervile 
office,  wiping  fhoes  not  excepted.  They  are  permitted  to  trick 
and  deceive  one  another ;  and  the  fined  fellow  is  he  who  is  the 
mod  artful.  Friendfliip  indeed  is  cultivated,  but  fuch  as  we  find 
among  robbers  :  a  boy  would  be  run  down,  if.  he  had  no  ailb- 
ciate*  In  a  word,  the  mod  determined  felfill^nefs  is  the  capital  lef* 
fon. 

When  a  nation,  formerly  warlike  and  public-fpirited,  is  depreflV 
cd  by  luxury  and  felfifhnefs,  doth  nature  afford  no  means  for  re^ 
ftoring  it  to  its  former  date  ?  The  Emperor  Hadrian  declared  the 
Greeks  a  free  people ;  not  doubting,  but  that  a  change  fbanimar 
ting,  would  redore  the  fine  arts  to  their  pridine  ludre.— A  vaiu 


■  i 
*  This  was  compoft^d  in  the  year  1770.  •  * 


(«)  The  Hoaourable  George  Greenville. 
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attempt :  for  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  vanifhed  with  their  pa- 
triotifm  ;  and  liberty  to  them  was  no  bleffing.  With  refpedl  to  the 
Portuguefe,  the  decay  of  their  power  and  of  their  commerce,  have 
reduced  them  to  a  much  lower  condition,  than  when  they  rofe  as  it 
were  out  of  nothing.  At  that  time  they  were  poor,  but  innocent: 
at  prefent  they  are  poor,  but  corrupted  with  many  vices.  Their 
pride  in  particular  fwells  as  high  as  when  matters  of  the  Indies. 
The  following  ridiculous  inftance  is  a  pregnant  proof:  fhoes  and 
(lockings  are  prohibited  to  their  Indian  fubjcdls ;  tho*  many  of 
them  would  pay  handfbmcly  for  the  privilege.  There  is  one  ob- 
Tious  meafure  for  reviving  the  Portuguefe  trade  in  India ;  but 
they  have  not  fo  much  vigour  of  mind  remaining,  as  even  to 
think  of  execution.  They  ftill  pofleis  in  diat  country,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Goa,  the  town  and  territory  of  Diu,  with  fomc 
other  ports,  all  admirably  fituated  for  trade.  What  (lands  in  the 
way  but  indolence  merely,  againd  declaring  the  places  mentioned 
free  ports,  with  liberty  of  confcience  to  traders  of  whatever  reli- 
gion ?  Free  traders  flocking  there,  under  protection  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  would  undermine  the  Dutch  and  £ngli(h  companies, 
which  cannot  trade  upon  an  equal  footing  with  private  merchants ; 
and  by  that  means,  the  Portuguefe  trade  might  again  flourifli. 
But  that  people  are  not  yet  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  change  their  manners,  tho*  reduced  to  depend  on  their 
neighbours  even  for  common  neceflaries.  The  g(Ad  and  diamonds 
of  Bra(il  are  a  plague  that  corrupts  all.  Spain  and  Portugal  af*- 
ford  indrudlive  political  leflbns  :  the  latter  has  been  ruined  by  o- 
pulence ;  the  former,  as  will  be  (cen  afterward,  by  taxes  no  lefs 
impolitic  than  oppreflive.  To  enable  the(e  nations  to  recommence 
their  former  courfe,  or  any  naticm  in  the  (ame  fituation,  I  can  di(^ 
cover  no  means  but  pinching  poverty.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures taking  wing,  may  kave  a  country  in  a  very  diflre(red  con- 
dition :  but  a  people  may  be  very  diftrtfled^  and  yet  very  vitious ; 

3  L  a  for 
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for  vices  generated  by  opulence  are  not  foon  eradicated.  And  tha* 
other  vices  fhould  at  lafl  vanilli  with  the  temptations  that  promoted 
them,  indolence  and  pufiUanimity  will  remain  for  ever,  unle&  by 
fome  powerful  caufe  the  oppolite  virtues  be  introduced.  A  very 
poor  man,  however  indolent,  will  be  tempted  for  bread  to  exerk 
fome  adlivity ;  and  he  may  be  trained  gradually  from  lefs  to  more 
by  the  fame  means.  Adlivity  at  the  fame  time  produces  bodily 
ftrength ;  which  will  reftore  courage  and  boldnefs.  By  fuch  means* 
a  nation  may  be  put  in  motion  with  the  fame  advantages  it  had 
originally ;  and  its  fecond  progrefs  may  prove  as  fuccefsful  as  thQ 
firfl.  Thus  nations  go  round  in  a  circle,  from  weaknefs  to 
ftrength,  and  from  ftxength  to  weaknefs.  The  firft  part  of  the 
progrefs  is  verified  in  a  thoufand  inftances ;  but  the  world  has  not 
fubfifted  long  enough  to  afford  any  clear  inftance  of  the  other. 

I  clofe  this  fketch  with  two  illuftrious  examples  of  pamotifm  ; 
one  ancient,  one  modern ;  one  among  the  whites,  and  one  among 
the  blacks.  Ariftides  the  Athenian  is  famed  above  all  the  ancients 
for  love  to  his  country.  Its  fafety  and  honour  were  the  only  ob* 
jeds  of  his  ambition;  and  his  fignal  difintereftedaefs  made  it  the 
lame  to  him,  whether  thefe  ends  were  accomplifhed  by  himielf 
or  by  others,  by  his  friends  or  his  foes.  One  confpicuous  inftanee 
occurred  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Of  the  ten  generals  cho- 
fcn  to  command  the  Athenian  army,  he  was  one  :  but  feniible  that 
a  divided  command  is  fubjedled  to  manifold  inconveniencies,  he 
exerted  all  his  influence  for  delegating  the  whole  power  to  Miltia-^ 
des  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  zealoufly  fupported  the  propofal  of  Mil* 
tladcs,  of  boldly  meeting  the  Perfians  in  the  field.  His  diiinte^ 
reftednefs  was  ftill  more  confpicuous  with  regard  to  Themiftodes, 
his  bitter  enemy.  Sufpcnding  all  enmity,,  he  cordially  agreed 
with  him  in  every  operation  of  the  war ;  affifting  him  with  bis 
counfel  and  credit,  and  yet  fuffering  him  to  engrofe  aj^  the  ho- 
nours of  vidory.     In  peace  he  was  the  fame,  yielding  to  Thfrv 
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miftoclcs  ill  the  adminiftration  of  government,  and  contenting 
liimielf  with  a  fubordinate  place.  In  the  fenate  and  in  the  afTem* 
bly  of  the  people,  he  made  many  propolals  in  a  borrowed  name^ 
to  prevent  envy  and  oppofidon.  He  retired  from  public  bufinels 
in  the  btter  part  of  his  life ;  paillng  his  time  in  training  young 
men  for  ferving  the  ftate,  inliilling  into  them  principles  of  ho-* 
nour  and  virtue,  and  infpiring  them  with  love  to  their  country^ 
|iis  death  unfolded  a  iignal  proof  of  th^  contempt  he  had  fqr 
riches  :  he  who  bad  been  treafurer  of  Greepe  during  the  laviih^ 
meat  of  war,  left  not  fufficient  to  defray  t^e  expence  of  his  fune-^ 
rals :  a  9riti(h  commi0ary  in  lilce  circufiaiiances,  acquires  th^ 
riches  of  Creefus. 

The  fceae  of  the  other  example  is  FouU,  a  negFQ  kingdom  m 
Africa.  Such  regard  is  paid  there  to  royal  blood,  that  nq  maa 
can  fucceed  to  the  crown,  but  who  is  coqne^ed  with  the  fiafft  mor. 
narch,  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  females :  a  connedlion  by 
males  would  give  no  fecurity,  as  the  women  of  that  country  are 
prone  to  gallantry.  In  the  lad  century,  the  Prince  of  Sambaboa,  the 
King^s  nephew  by  his  lifter,  was  inverted  with  the  dignity  of 
Kamalingo,  a  dignity  appropriated  to  the  prcfumptive  heir.  A 
liberal  and  generous  mind,  with  undaunted  courage,  rivetted 
him  in  the  afFedions  of  the  nobility  and  people.  They  rejoiced 
in  the  cxpecSlation  of  having  him  for  their  King.  But  their  expec- 
tation was  blafted.  The  King,  fond  of  his  children,  ventured  a 
bold  meafure,  which  was,  to  inveft  his  eldeft  fon  with  the  digni- 
ty of  Kamalingo,  and  to  declare  him  heir  to  the  crown.  Tho' 
the  Prince  of  Sambaboa  had  for  him  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people,  yet  he  retired  in  filence  to  avoid  a 
civil  war.  He  could  not  however  prevent  men  of  rank  from 
flocking  to  him  ;  which  the  King  interpreting  to  be  a  rebellion, 
raifed  ua  army  in  order  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  As  the 
King  advanced,    the  Prince  retired,  refolving  not  to  draw  his 
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fword  againft  an  uncle,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  call  father. 
But  finding  that  the  command  of  the  King's  army  was  beftowed 
on  his  rival,  he  made  ready  for  battle.  The  Prince  obtained  a 
complete  vidlory :  but  his  heart  was  not  elated  :  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war  dared  him  in  the  face :  he  bid  farewell  to  his  friends, 
difmifled  his  army,  and  retired  into  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ; 
relying  on  the  afiedlions  of  the  people  to  be  placed  on  the  throne 
after  his  uncle's  death.  During  banifhment,  which  continued 
thirty  tedious  years,  frequent  attempts  upon  his  life,  put  his  tem- 
per to  a  fevere  trial ;  for  while  he  exifted,  the  King  had  no  hopes 
that  his  fon  would  reign  in  peace.  He  had  the  fortitude  to  (land 
every  trial;  when,  in  the  year  1702,  beginning  to  yield  to  age 
and  misfortunes,  his  uncle  died.  His  coufin  was  depofed ;  and 
he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nobles,  to  reign  over 
a  people  who  adored  him. 
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Finances. 

PREFACE. 

7N  the  following  Jligbt  ejfay^  intended  for  novices  only,  it  is  myfole 

ambition  to  rival  certain  pains-taking  authors^  who  teach  hijlory  in 

the  perfpicuous  mode  ofquefiion  and  anfwer.    Among  novices^  it  would 

be  unpardonable  to  rankfuch  of  my  fellow^dtizens^  as  are  ambitious  of  a 

feat  in  parliament ;  many  of  whom  facr^ice  the  inheritance  of  their  anr^ 

ceforsj  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  their  patriotifm  in  that  auguft  afo 

femhly.     Canfuch  afacrifce  permit  me  to  doubt^  of  their  being  adepts  in 

the  myjleries  of  government^  and  of  taxes  in  particular  ?  they  ought  at 

leaf  to  be  initiated  in  thefe  myjleries. 

It  is  of  importance^  that  taxes  ^  and  their  eff^eSlSj  be  underftood^  not 
only  by  the  members  of  our  parliament^  but  alfo  by  their  elcElors :  a  rr- 
prefentative  will  not  readily  vote  for  a  dejlruflive  tax^  when  he  cannot 
hope  to  difguife  his  condufl.  The  intention  of  the  prefent  Jketch^  is  to 
unfold  the  principles  upon  which  taxes  ought  to  be  founded^  and  to  point 
out  what  are  benefcial^  nvhat  noxious.  I  have  endeavoured  to  intro^ 
ducefome  light  into  afuhje^l  involved  in  Egyptian  darkncfs ;  and  if  that 
end  be  attained^  IJhall  die  in  thefcuth^  that  I  have  not  been  an  unpro^ 
fitable  fervant  to  my  country. 
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THis  fubjedl  confifts  of  many  parts,  not  a  little  intri^tc,  A 
proper  diftribution  will  tend  to  perfpicuity ;  and  I  think 
it  may  be  fitly  divided  into  the  following  fedlions.  ift,  General 
confiderations  on  taxes.  2d,  Power  of  impofing  taxes.  3d,  Dif- 
ferent forts  of  taxes,  with  their  advantages  and  diladvacati^gos. 
4th,  Manner  of  levying  taxes.  5th,  Rules  to  be  obierved  in  ta^ 
ing.  6th,  Examination  of  Britiih  taxes.  7th,  Regulations  for  ad* 
vancing  induftry  and  commerce* 


SECTION        I. 

General    Considerations   on   Taxes» 


A  S  opulence  is  not  friendly  to  (ludy  and  knowledge,  the  men 
bed  qualified  for  being  generals,  admirals,  judges,  or  mL- 
nifters  of  ftate,  are  feldom  opulent ;  and  to  make  fueh  men  fervc 
without  pay,  would  be  in  effedl  to  eafe  the  rich  at  the  expence  of 
the  poor.  With  refpcdl  to  the  military  branch  in  particular,  the 
bulk  of  thofe  who  compofe  an  army,  if  withdrawn  from  daily  la- 
bour, muft  ftarve,  unlefs  the  public,  which  they  ferve,  afibrd  them 
maintenance.  A  republican  government,  during  peace,  may  indeed 
be  fupported  at  a  very  finall  charge  among  a  temperate  and  patriodc 

people. 
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people.  In  a  monarchy,  a  public  fund  is  indifpenfable,  even  during 
peace :  and  in  war  it  is  indifpenfable,  whatever  be  the  government. 
The  Spartans  carried  all  before  them  in  Greece,  but  were  forced  to 
quit  their  hold,  having  no  fund  for  a  (landing  army ;  and  the  other 
Greek  dates  were  obliged  to  confederate  with  the  Athenians,  who 
after  the  Perfian  war  became  mafters  at  fea.  A  defed  fo  obvious 
in  the  Sparun  government,  did  afluredly  not  efcape  Lycurgus,  the 
moft  profound  of  all  legiflators.  Forefeeing  that  conqueft  would 
be  deftrudive  to  his  countrymen,  his  fole  purpofe  was  to  guard 
them  from  being  conquered ;  which  in  Sparta  required  no  public 
fund,  •  as  all  the  citizens  were  equal,  and  equally  bound  to  defend 
chemfelves  and  their  country.  A  ftate,  it  is  true,  without  a  public 
fund,  is  ill  qualified  to  oppofe  a  (landing  army,  regularly  difci- 
plined,  and  regularly  paid.  But  in  political  matters,  experience 
is  our  only  fure  guide  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  nations,  at  that  early 
period,  was  too  barren  to  afibrd  inftrudion.  Lycurgus  may  well 
be  excufed,  confidering  how  little  progrefs  political  knowledge 
had  made  in  a  much  later  period.  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  the 
fird  in  modern  times  who  eftabliflhed  a  fund  for  a  (landing  army. 
Againft  that  dangerous  innovaticm,  the  crown-vaflals  had  no  re- 
fource  but  to  imitate  their  (bvereign ;  and  yet,  without  cvcft 
dreaming  of  a  refource,  they  fuffercd  themfelves  to  be  undermined, 
and  at  laft  overturned,  by  the  King  their  fuperior.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  nation,  however  warlike,  that  has  not  a  public  fund, 
is  no  match  for  a  (landing  army  enured  to  war.  Extenfive  com-- 
merce,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  a  nation  to  fupport  a  (landing 
army ;  but,  by  introducing  luxury,  it  eradicates  manhood,  and 
fenders  that  army  an  unfit  match  for  any  poor  and  warlike  inva- 
der. Hard  may  feem  the  fate  of  nations,  laid  thus  open  to  de- 
ilrudlion  from  every  quarter.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  the  Deity 
never  intended  to  (lamp  immortality  upon  any  produdlion  of 
nan. 
Vol.  L  3  M  The 
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The  (lability  of  land  fits  it,  above  all  other  fubjeds,  for  a  public. 
patrimony.  But  as  crown-lands  lie  open  to  the  rapacity  of  favou- 
rites, it  becomes  neceflary,  when  thefe  are  diffipated,  to  introduce 
taxes  ;  which  have  the  following  properties  ;  that  they  unite  in 
one  common  intereft  the  fovereign  and  his  fubjedls,  and  that  they 
can  be  augmented  or  diminiflied  according  to  exigencies.        * 

The  art  of  levying  money  by  taxes  was  fo  little  miderflood  ift 
the  fixteenth  century,  that  after  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia,  ia 
which  the  French  King  was  made  prifoner,  Charles  V.  was  obli- 
ged to  difband  his  vi(5torious  army,  tho'  confiding  but  of  24,000 
men,  becaufe  he  had  not  the  art  to  levy,  in  his  extenfive  domi-. 
nions,  the  fum  that  was  neceflfary  to  keep  it  on  foot.  So  little 
knowledge  was  there  in  England  of  political  arithmetic  in  the  days, 
of  Edward  III.  that  L.  i  :  2  :  4  on  each  parilh  was  computed  to 
be  fufiicient  for  raifing  a  fubfidy  of  L.  50,000.  It  being  foiud, 
that  there  were  but  8700  parilhes,  exclufive.  of  Wales,  the  parli'- 
ament,  in  order  to  raife  the  faid  fubfidy,  afleffed  on  each  parifh 
L.  5,   i6s. 

In  impofing  taxes,  ought  not  the  expence  of  living  to  be  deduA*, 
ed,  leaving  the  remainder  of  a  man's  flock  as  the  only  taxable  fub-. 
jc<5l  ?  This  method  was  adopted  in  the  (late  of  Athens.  .  A  rent 
of  500  meafures  of  com,  burdened  the  landlord  with  the  yearly 
contribution  of  a  talent :  a  rent  of  300,  burdened  him  with  half  a. 
talent :  a  rent  of  200,  burdened  him  with  the  fixth  part  of  a  ta- 
lent ;  and  land  under  that  rent  paid  no  tax.  Here  thetax  wastiot. 
in  proportion  to  the  eftate,  but  to  what  could  be  fpared  out  of  it ;. 
or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  die  propiicton. 
At  the  fame  time,  ability  mufl  not  be  eftimated  by  what  a  man; 
actually  faves,  which  would  exempt  the  profufe  and  profligate 
from  paying  taxes,  but  by  what  a  hian  can  pay  who  lives  with  e^ 
eonomy  according  to  his  rank.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  very: 
nature  of  government :  to  tax  a  man's  food,  or  the  fubjedl  that  af- 
fords 
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fords  him  bare  neceflaries,  is  worfe  than  the  denying  him  protedlion  : 
it  ftarves  him.  Hence  the  following  propofition  may  be  laid  down: 
as  the  corner-ftonc  of  taxation-building,  **  That  every  man  ought 
"  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue,  not  in  proportion  to  his 
**  fubftance,  but  to  his  ability."  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  this 
rule  is  little  regarded  in  Brkiih  taxes ;  tho'  nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  to  fwceten  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  fond  of  their  government,  than  a  regulation  fraught  with 
fo  much  equity. 

Taxes  were  long  in  ufe  before  it  was  difcovcred,  that  they  could 
be  made  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes,  befide  that  of  fupporting 
government.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  dates  of  Burgundy  rc- 
jedled  with  indignation  a  demand  made  by  the  Duke  of  a  duty  ori 
fait,  tho'  they  found  no  other  objection,  but  that  it  would  op- 
prefs  the  poor  people,  who  lived  moftly  on  fait  meat  and  fitlt  fifli. 
It  did  not  occur  to  them,  that  fuch  a  tax  might  hurt  their  manu« 
failures,  by  raifing  the  price  of  labour.     A  tax  of  two  (hillings 
on  every  hearth,  known  by  the  name  of  hearth-money^  was  grant- 
ed to  Cliarlcs  II.  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  for  ever.     It  was  abro- 
gated by  an  a<5l  of  William  and  Mary,  ami.  1688,  on  the  follow- 
ing preamble,  '*  That  it  is  not  only  a  great  oppreffion  upon  the 
*'  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of  flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  ex- 
**  pofing  every  man^s  houfe  to  be  entered  inra  and  fearched  at 
'*  pleafure  by  perfons  unknown  to  him.*'     Had  the  harm  done  by 
fuch   a  tax  to  our  manufacfhires  been  at  that  time  underftootl,  it 
would  have  been  urged  as  the  capital  reafon  againfl  the  tax.    Our 
late  improvements   in  conuncrcial  politics  have  unfolded  an  imr 
portant  dodlrine.  That  taxes  are  feldom  indifferent  to  the  public 
good ;  that  frequently  they  are  more  oppreflive  to  the  people,  than 
beneficial  to  the  fovereign  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  may 
be  fo  contrived,  as  to  rival  bounties  in  promoting  induftr)',  ma- 
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nufadlurcs,  and  commei-ce.     Thefe  different  effedb  of  taxes,  have 
rendered  the  fubjedl  not  a  little  intricate. 

It  is  an  article  of  importance  in  ggvemmcnt,  to  have  it  afcer- 
tained,  what  proportion  of  the  annual  income  of  a  nation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  people  by  taxes,  without  impoverifhing  them. 
An  eighth  part  is  held  to  be  too  much :  hufbandry,  commerce,  and 
population,  would  fuffer.  Davenant  fays,  that  the  Dutch  pay  tx> 
the  public  annually  the  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  he  adds,  that  their  ftridl  economy  enables  them  to  bear 
that  immcnfe  load,  without  raifing  the  price  of  labour  fo  high  as 
to  cut  them  out  of  the  foreign  market.  It  was  probably  fo  in  the 
days  of  Davenant;  but  of  late  matters  are  much  altered:  the 
dcarnefs  of  living  and  of  labour,  has  excluded  all  the  Dutch  ma- 
nufa6lures  from  the  foreign  market.  Till  the  French  war  in  King 
William's  reign,  England  paid  in  taxes  but  about  a  twentieth  part 
oi  its  annual  income. 


SECT.        II. 
Power    of  imposing    Taxes. 


'X'Hat  to  impofc  taxes  belongs  to  the  fovereign,  and  to  him  oo- 
ly,  is  undoubted.  But  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  even 
King  and  parliament,  who  poilefs  the  fovereign  authority  in  Bri-» 
tain,  can  legally  impofe  a  tax  without  confent  of  the  people.  The 
celebrated  Locke,  in  his  eflay  on  government  {a\  lays  down  the 
following  proportion  as  fundamental.     ^^  'Tis  true,  governments 

(tf)  Chap.  II.  §  140. 

^^  cannot 
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*^  cannot  be  lupported  witliout  great  charge,  and  'lis  fit  every  one 
**  who  enjoys  his  (hare  of  protedion  fhould  pay  out  of  his  eftatc 
**  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  it.     But  dill  it  muft  be 
"  with  his  own  confent,  i.  c.  the  confent  of  the  majority,  giving 
**  it  either  by  themfelves,  or  their  reprcfentativcs  chofen  by  them  ; 
**  for  if  any  one  ihall  claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy  taxes  on  the 
people  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  fuch  conient  of  the 
people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental  law  of  property, 
"  and  fub verts  the  end  of  government.    For  what  property  have 
"  I  in  that  which  another  may  by  right  take  when  he  pleafes  to 
"  himfelf  ?**     No  author  has  rcflcdled  more  honour  on  his  native 
country,  and  on  mankind,  than  Mr  Locke.     Yet  no  name  is  a* 
hove  truth  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  obfcrvc,  the'  with  regret,  that  in 
the  foregoing  reafoning  the  right  of  impofing  taxes  is  laid  upon  a 
very  crazy  foundation.  It  may  indeed  be  faid  with  fome  colour,  that 
the  freeholders  virtually  impower  Acir  reprefentatives  to  tax  them. 
But  their  vaflals  and  tenants,  who  have  no  vote  in  electing  members 
of  parliament,  empower  none  to  tax  them  :  yet  they  are  taxed  like 
others  ;  and  fo  are  the  vafTals  and  tenants  of  peers.     Add  to  thefe 
an  immenfe  number  of  artifans,  manufadturers,  day-labourers, 
domeftics,  &c.  &c.  with  the  whole  female  fex ;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear on  calculation,  that  thofe  who  are  reprefented  in  parliament 
make  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  uxable  people.     But  further, 
it  is  acknowledged  by  our  author,  that  the  majority  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  muft  bind  the  minority.     This  circumftance  alone 
might  have  convinced  him  of  his  error :  for  furely  the  minority 
in  this  cafe  are  bound  without  their  confent ;  nay,  againft  their 
confent.     That  a  ftate  cannot  tax  its  fubjedls  without  their  con^ 
fent,    is   a  rafh  prqpofition,    totally   fubvcrfive  of  government. 
Locke  himfelf  has  fuggefted  die  (olid  foundation  of  taxes,  tho*  in- 
advertently he  lays  no  weight  on  it     1  borrow  his  own  words  : 
That  every  one  who  enjoys  his  fhare  of  proto^on,  ihould  pay 

out 
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**  out  of  his  eftate  his  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  go^ 
**  vernment."  The  duties  of  fovereign  and  of  fubjedl  are  reci- 
procal ;  and  common  juftice  requires,  that  a  fubjedl,  or  any  per- 
fon  who  is  protedled  by  a  government,  ought  to  pay  for  that 
protedion.  Similar  infltances  without  number  of  fuch  reciprocal 
duties,  occur  in  the  laws  of  every  civilized  nation.  A  man  calls 
for  meat  and  drink  in  a  tavern  :  is  he  not  bound  to  pay  the  bill; 
tho*  he  made  no  agreement  beforehand  ?  A  man  is  wafted 
over  a  river  in  a  ferry-boat :  muft  he  not  pay  the  common  fare, 
though  he  made  no  promife  ?  Nay,  it  is  every  man^s  intereft  to 
pay  for  prote(Slion :  government  cannot  fubfift  without  a  public 
fund  ;  and  what  will  become  of  individuals  when  no  longer  pro- 
tected, either  in  their  perfons  or  goods  ?  Thus  taxes  are  implied 
in  the  very  nature  of  government ;  and  the  interpofition  of  (bve* 
reign  authority  is  only  neceflary  for  determining  the  expediency 
of  a  tax  ;  and  the  quota,  if  found  expedients 

Many  writers,  mifled  by  the  refpe<5table  authority  of  Locke, 
boldly  maintain,  that  a  Britifh  parliament  cannot  legally  tax  the 
American  colonies,  who  are  not  reprefented  in  parliament.  This 
propoficion,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  of  late  • 
years,  has  led  me  to  be  more  explicit  on  the  power  of  impofing 
taxes,  than  othcrwife  would  be  neceflary.  Thofe  who  favour  the 
independence  of  our  colonies  urge,  *'  That  a  man  ought  to  have 
'*  the  difpoial  of  what  he  acquires  by  honeft  induftry,  fubjedl  to. 
*'  no  control :  whence  the  neceflity  of  a  parliament  for  impofing 
V  taxes,  where  every  individual  is  either  perfonally  prefent,  or  by 
**  a  reprcfcntativc  of  his  own  eletSlion.  The  aid  accordingly  given 
."  to  a  Britifli  fovereign  is  not  a  tribute,  but  a  free  and  voluntary 
*'  gift."  What  is  faid  above  will  bring  the  difpute  within  a  very 
narrow  compafs.  If  our  colonifts  be  Britifli  fubjeds,  which  hi- 
therto has  not  been  controverted,  they  are  fubjedled  to  the  Britifli 
legiflature  in  every  article  of  government  j  and  as  from  the  begin- 

ningf 
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ning  they  have  been  proteded  by  Bridton,  they  ought  like  other 
fubjeds  to  pay  for  that  protedlion.  There  never  was  a  time  Icfs 
favourable  to  their  claim  of  freedom  from  taxes,  than  the  clofe  of 
the  late  war  with  France.  Had  not  Britain  feafonably  interpofed, 
they  would  have  been  fwallaw*d  up  by  France,  and  become  ilaves 
to  defix)tifm. 

If  it  be  queftioned,  By  what  adb  is  a  man  underftood  to  claim 
protedlion  of  a  government ;  I  anfwer,  By  fetting'his  foot  on  the 
territory.  If,  upon  landing  at  Dover,  a  foreigner  be  robbed,  the 
law  interpofes  for  him  as  for  a  native.  And  as  he  is  dius  pro- 
tedled,  he  pays  for  protedion  when  he  purchafes  a  pair  of 
fhoes,  or  a  bottle  of  beer.  The  cafe  is  clear  with  refpedl  to  a  man 
who  can  chufe  the  place  of  his  refidence.  But  what  fliall  be  laid 
of  children,  who  are  not  capable  of  choice,  nor  of  confent  ?  They 
are  prote<5kd  ;  and  protedlion  implies  the  reciprocal  duty  of  pay- 
ing taxes.  As  foon  as  a  young  man  is  capable  of  adling  for  him- 
felf,  he  is  at  liberty  to  chufe  other  protedlors,  if  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  protcdled  him  be  not  agreeable. 

If  a  legal  power  to  impofe  taxes  without  confent  of  the  people,  did 
neceflarily  imply  a  legal  power  to  impefe  taxes  at  plcafure,  without 
limitation,  Locke's  argument  would  be  invincible,  in  a  country  of 
freedom  at  lead.  A  power  to  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure,  would  indeed 
be  an  invafion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  property  ;  becaufe,  under 
pretext  of  taxing,  it  would  fubjedl  every  man's  property  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  fovereign.  But  the  argument  has  no  weight, 
wliere  the  fovereign's  power  is  limited.  The  reciprocal  duties  be- 
tween fovereign  and  fubjedl  imply,  that  the  people  ought  to  con- 
tribute what  fums  are  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
and  that  the  fovereign  ought  not  to  demand  more.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  no  regular  check  againd  him,  when  he  tranigreflcs 
his  duty  in  this  particular  :  but  there  is  an  effectual  check  in  the 
nature  of  every  government  that  is  not  legally  dcfiK)tic,  viz.  a  ge- 
neral 
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Bcral  concert  among  all  ranks,  to  vindicate  their  liberty  againft 
a  courfe  of  violence  and  opprefTion  ;  and  multiplied  adls  of  that 
kind  have  more  than  once  brought  about  fuch  a  concert. 

As  every  memBer  of  the  body-politic  is  under  protedlion  of  the 
government,  every  one  of  them,  as  obferved  above,  ought  to  pay 
for  being  protedled ;  and  yet  this  proportion  has  been  controvert- 
ed by  an  anther  of  fome  note  {a) ;  veho  maintains,  ^^  Hiat  the 
^'  food  and  raiment  fumifhed  to  the  ibciety  by  huibandmen  and 
^'  manufadurers,  are  all  that  thefe  goq^  people  are  bound  to  con« 
^^  tribute :  and  fuppo£ng  them  bound  to  contribute  more,  it  is 
^^  not  till  others  have  done  as  much  for  the  public/'  At  tliat 
rate,  laveyers  and  [^yficians  ought  alfo  to  be  exempted  from  con- 
tributing ;  efpecially  thofe  who  draw  the  greateft  fiun$,  becau& 
they  are  fuppofed  to  da  the  mod  good.  That  argument,  die  fi^ 
geftion  of  a  benevolent  heart,  is  however  no  proof  of  an  enlight- 
ened underftanding.  The  labours  of  the  farmer,  of  the  lavtryer^ 
of  the  phyfician,  contribute  not  a  mite  ta  the  public  fund,  nor 
tend  to  defray  the  expence  of  government.  The  luxurious  pro* 
prietor  of  a  great  eflate  has  a  dill  better  title  to  be  exempted  than 
the  hufbandman,  becaufe  he  is  a  great  benefadlor  to  the  public^ 
by  giving  bread  to  a  variety  of  induftrious  people.  In  a  word, 
every  man  ought  to  contribute  for  being  protedled  ;  and  if  a  huf- 
bandman  be  protedled  in  working  for  himfelf  one-and-fifty  weeks 
yearly,  he  ought  thankfully  to  work  one  week  more,  for  defray- 
ing the  expence  of  that  prote^Slion. 

{/t)  L'ami  des  homtnes. 
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SECT.       m. 

DiFTERENT  SoRTs   DF  T A X E s,    with  thcir  Advanttgcs 
and  Difadvantages. 


A  LL  tftKs  are  laid  upon  perfons;  but  in  dififerent  refpedls :  a 
tax  laid  on  a  man  perTonally,  for  himfcif  and  family,  is  term- 
ed a  capitation-tax ;  a  tax  laid  on  him  for  his  property,  is  termed  a 
tax  an  goods.  The  latter  is  the  only  rational  tax,  becaufe  it  may 
be  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  proprietor.  It  has  only  one 
inconvenience,  that  his  debts  mufl  be  overlooked  \  bccauie  to 
take  theie  into  the  account,  would  lead  to  endlefs  intricacies*  But 
there  is  an  obvious  remedy  for  that  inconvenience :  let  the  man 
who  complains,  get  quit  of  his  debts,  by  felling  land  or  move- 
ables ;  which  will  fb  far  relieve  him  of  the  tax.  Nor  ought  this 
meafure  to  be  confidered  as  a  hardfhip :  it  is  feldom  the  intereft 
of  a  landholder  to  be  in  debt ;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  public,  the 
meafure  not  only  promotes  the  circulation  of  property,  but  is  fa- 
vourable to  creditors,  by  procuring  them  payment.  A  capita- 
tion-tax goes  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  as  if  all  men  were  of 
equal  ability.  What  prompts  it  is,  tliat  many  men,  rich  in 
bonds  and  other  moveables  that  can  be  cafily  hid  from  public  in- 
fpeclion,  cannot  be  reached  otherwife  tlian  by  a  capitation*tax. 
But  as,  by  the  very  fuppofition,  fuch  men  cannot  be  diiUnguifli- 
eel  from  the  mafs  of  the  i>eople,  that  mode  of  taxing,  as  miicrably 
unequal,  is  rarely  pradlifed  among  enlightened  nations.  Som^ 
years  ago,  a  capitation-tax  was  imjx^lcd  in  Denmark,  obliging  c- 
ven  day-labourers  to  pay  for  their  wives  and  children.  Upon  the 
Vol.  I.  3  N  fame 
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fame  abfurd  plan,  a  tax  was  impofed  on  marriage.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  that  population  was  intended  to  be  difcoura- 
ged.  The  Danifli  government,  however,  have  been  fenfible  of 
the  impropriety  of  fuch  taxes  ;  for  a  tax  impofed  on  thofe  whd 
obtain  titles  of  honour  from  the  crown,  is  applied  for  relieving 
hufbandmen  of  their  capitation* tax.  But  a  tax  of  this  kind  lies 
open  to  many  other  objedlions.  It  cannot  fail  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  a  poifonous  effedl  in  a  country  of  induftry ;  for  the 
labourer  will  relieve  himfelf  of  the  tax,  by  heightening  his  wages : 
more  prudent  it  would  be  to  lay  the  tax  diredlly  on  the  employer^ 
which  would  remove  the  pretext  for  heightening  wages.  The 
taxing  of  day-labourers  has  befide  an  effedl  contrary  to  what  is  in* 
tended  :  inftead  of  increafing  the  public  revenue,  it  virtually  lef- 
fens  it,  by  raifing  the  pay  of  foldicrs,  failors,  and  of  every  work- 
man employed  by  government. 

Taxes  upon  goods  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  upon  things  confu- 
mable,  and  upon  things  not  confumable.  I  begin  with  the  latter* 
The  land-tax  in  Britain,  paid  by  the  proprietor  according  to  an 
invariable  rule^  and  levied  with  very  little  expence,  is  o£  all  taxes 
the  mofl  juft,  and  the  moft  effedlual.  The  proprietor,  knowing 
beforehand  the  fum  he  is  fubjedled  to,  prepares  accordingly :  and 
as  each  proprietor  contributes  in  proportion  to  his  eftate,  the  tax 
makes  no  variation  in  their  relative  opulence.  The  only  improve- 
ment it  is  fufceptible  of,  is  the  Athenian  regulation,  of  exempting 
fmall  eflates  that  are  no  more  than  fufficient  to  aflord  bread  to 
the  frugal  proprietor.  In  France,  the  land-tax  feems  to  have  been 
eftabliflied  on  a  very  falfc  foundation,  viz.  That  the  clergy  per- 
form tlieir  duty  to  the  flate,  by  praying  and  inftrudling;  that  the 
noblefle  fight  for  the  ftate ;  and  confequently,  that  the  only  duty 
left  to  tlie  farmer,  is  to  defray  the  charges  of  government.  This 
argument  would  hold,  if  the  clergy  were  not  paid  for  prayings 
and  the  noblefle  for  fighting.  Such  a  load  upon  the  pooreft  mem- 
bers 
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bcrs  of  the  ftate,  is  an  abfurdity  in  politics.  And  to  render  it  ftill 
more  abfurd,  the  tax  on  the  farmer  is  not  impofed  by  an  invari- 
able rule  :  every  one  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  apparent  circum- 
flances,  which  in  cfiedl  is  to  tax  induflry.  Nor  is  this  all.  Under 
pretext  of  preventing  famine,  the  exporting  of  com,  even  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  is  frequently  interrupted ;  by  which  it  happens, 
that  the  com  of  a  plentiful  year  is  deftroyed  by  infeds,  and  in  a 
year  of  fcarcity  is  engrofled  by  paerchants.  Suppofe  a  plan  were 
requefted  for  difcouraging  agriculture,  here  is  one  adlually  put  in 
execution,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  infallible.  "  Were  it  related^'' 
obferves  a  French  writer,  **  in  fome  foreign  hiftory,  that  there  is 
A  country  extremely  fertile,  in  a  fine  climate,  enjoying  navi- 
gable rivers,  with  every  advantage  for  the  commerce  of  com ; 
and  yet  that  the  product  is  not  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants  : 
*•  would  not  one  conclude  the  people  to  be  ftupid  and  barbarous? 
*'  This  however  is  the  cafe  of  France."  He  adds  the  true  reafon, 
which  is,  the  difcouragement  huibandry  lies  under  by  oppreffivc 
taxes.  We  have  Diodorus  Siculus  for  our  authority,  that  the 
hufbandman  was  greatly  reipe^led  in  Hindoflan.  Among  other 
nations,  fays  he,  the  land  during  war  lies  untilled  ;  but  in  Hin- 
dodan,  hufbandmen  are  facred,  and  no  foldier  ventures  to  lay  a 
hand  on  them.  They  are  confidered  as  fervants  of  the  public, 
who  cannot  be  difpenfed  with. 

It  is  a  grofs  error  to  maintain,  that  a  tax  on  land  is  the  fame 
with  a  tax  on  the  produifl  of  land.  The  former,  which  is  the 
Englifh  mode,  is  no  difcouragement  to  induftry  and  improve- 
ments :  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  the  value  of  land  is  raifed,  the 
lefs  will  the  tax  be  in  proportion.  The  latter,  wliich  is  the  French 
mode,  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  induftry  and  improvements  ; 
becaufe  the  more  a  man  improves,  the  deeper  he  is  taxed.  The 
tenth  part  of  the  producl  of  land,  is  the  only  tax  that  is  paid  in 
China.     This  tax,  of  the  fame  nature  with  our  tithes  paid  to  the 
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clergy,  yields  to  the  Britifh  mode  of  taxing  the  land  itfelf,  and 
not  its  producft ;  but  is  lefs  exceptionable  than  the  land'-tax  in 
France,  bccaufe  it  is  not  arbitrary.  The  Chinese  tax,  paid  in 
kind,  is  ftored  in  magazines,  and  fold  from  time  to  time  for 
maintaining  the  magiftrates  and  the  army,  the  furplus  being  re- 
mitted to  the  treafury.  In  cafe  of  famine,  it  is  fold  to  the  poor 
people  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Tonquin,  there  is  a  land-tax, 
which,  like  that  in  France,  is  laid  upon  the  peafants,  exempting 
people  of  condition,  and  the  literati  in  particular.  Many  grounds 
that  bear  not  corn,  contribute  hay  for  the  king's  elephants  and 
cavalry ;  which  the  poor  peafants  are  obliged  to  carry  to  the  capital, 
even  from  the  greateft  diftance ;  a  regulation  no  lefs  flavifh  than 
impolitic. 

The  window-tax,  the  coach-tax,  and  the  plate-tax,  come  under 
the  prefeut  head,  being  taxes  upon  things  not  confunuble.  la 
Holland  there  is  a  tax  on  domeftic  fervants,  which  deferves  well 
to  be  imitated.  Vanity  in  Britain,  and  love  of  fhow,  have  mul- 
tiplied domeftics,  far  beyond  ncceffity,  and  even  beyond  conve- 
nience. A  number  of  idlers  collefled  in  a  luxurious  family,  be- 
come vitious  and  debauched  ;  and  many  ufeful  hands  are  with- 
drawn from  hufbandry  and  manufadlures.  In  order  that  the  tax. 
'may  reach  none  but  the  vain  and  fi^lendid,  thofe  who  have  but 
one  fervant  pay  nothing :  two  domeftics  fubjecft  the  matter  to  five 
fliillings  for  each,  three  to  ten  fliillings  for  each,  four  to  twenty 
fliillings,  five  to  forty  fhillings,  and  fo  on  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
grcflion.  In  Denmark,  a  farmer  is  taxed  for  every  plough  he 
ufcs.  If  the  tax  be  intended  for  difcouraging  extenfive  farms, 
it  is  a  happy  contrivance,  agreeable  to  found  politics  ;  for  finall 
iarms  tend  not  only  to  population,  but  to  rear  a  temperate  and 
robuft  fpccies  of  men,  fit  for  every  fort  of  labour. 

Next  of  taxes  upon  things  confumable.  The  taxes  that  appear 
the  leaft  opprefTive,  becaufe  difguifcd,^  are  what  are  laid  on  our 
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manufadlures :  the  tax  is  advanced  by  the  manufafturcr,  and 
drawn  from  the  purchafcr  as  part  of  the  price.  In  Rome  a  tax 
was  laid  upon  every  man  who  purchafed  a  (lave.  It  is  reported 
by  fome  authors,  that  the  tax  was  remitted  by  the  Emperor  Ne- 
ro ;  and  yet  no  alteration  was  made,  but  to  oblige  the  vender  to 
advance  the  tax.  Hear  Tacitus  on  that  fubjedl  {a).  "  Vedligal 
^^  quintae  et  vicefimas  venalium  mancipiorum  remiffum,  fpecie 
"  magis  quam  vi ;  quia  cum  venditor  pcndere  juberetur,  in  par- 
**  tem  pretii  emptoribus  accrefcebat  *."  Thus,  with  refped  to 
our  taxes  on  foap,  fhoes,  candles,  and  other  things  confumable, 
die  purchaier  thinks  he  is  only  paying  the  price,  and  never 
dreams  that  he  is  paying  a  tax.  To  fupport  the  iUuIion,  the  du- 
ty ought  to  be  moderate :  to  impofe  a  tax  twenty  times  the  value 
of  the  commodity,  as  is  done  in  France  with  rcfpetSl  to  fait,  raifes 
more  difguft  in  the  people  as  an  attempt  to  deceive  them,  than 
when  laid  on  without  difguife.  Such  exorbitant  taxes,  which  arc 
paid  with  the  utmoft  reludhince,  cannot  be  made  efFedlual  but  by 
fevere  penalties,  equal  to  what  are  inflidled  on  the  mod  atrocious 
criminals ;  which  has  a  bad  efie<ft  with  refpecfl  to  morals,  as  it 
tends  to  leffen  the  horror  one  naturally  conceives  at  great  crimes. 

Such  taxes  are  attended  with  another  fignal  advantage :  they 
bear  a  Uriel  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  contributors,  the  o- 
pulent  being  commonly  the  greateft  confumers.  The  taxes  on 
coaches  and  on  plate  are  paid  by  men  of  fortune,  without  load* 
ing  the  indufhious  poor ;  and  on  that  account  are  highly  to  be 


*  **  The  tax  of  a  twenty«fiftli  upon  flavct  to  be  fold,  was  remitted  more  in  ap« 
''  pcarancc  than  in  reality ;  becaufe  when  the  feller  was  ordered  to  pay  it,  he  laid 
*'  it  upon  the  price  to  thcj)uyer.** 

U)  Anoa).  lib.  13. 
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praifcd  :  being  impofed  however  without  difguife,  they  are  paid 
with  more  relu(flancc  by  the  rich,  than  taxes  on  confiimpdon 
are  by  the  poor. 

I  add  one  other  advantage  of  taxes  on  confumption.  TTiey  are 
finely  contrived  to  conneft  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign  with  that 
of  his  fubjcdls  ;  for  his  profit  arifes  from  their  profperity. 

Such  are  the  advantages  of  a  tax  on  confumption  ;  but  it  mud 
not  be  praifed,  as  attended  with  no  inconvenience.  The  retail- 
er, under  pretext  of  die  tax,  raifes  the  price  higher  than  barely 
to  indemnify  himfelf;  by  which  means  the  tax  is  commonly 
doubled  upon  the  confumer.  The  inconvenience  however  is  but 
temporary.  **  Such  extortion,"  fays  Davenant,  "  cannot  laft 
"  long  ;  -for  every  commodity  in  common  ufe  finds  in  the  mar- 
*•  ket  its  true  value  and  price." 

There  is  another  inconvenience  much  more  diftrefling,  becaufe. 
it  admits  not  a  remedy,  and  becaufe  it  afledls  the  ftate  itfelf. 
Taxes  on  confumption,  being  commonly  laid  on  things  of  the 
greatefl  ufe,  raife  a  great  fum  to  tlie  public,  without  much 
burdening  individuals  ;  the  duty  on  coal,  for  example,  on  candle, 
on  leather,  on  foap,  on  fait,  on  malt,  and  on  malt-liquor.  Thefe 
duties  however  carry  in  their  bofom  a  flow  poifon,  by  raifing  the 
price  of  labour  and  of  manu failures.  De  Wit  obferves,  that  the 
Dutch  taxes  vipon  confumption  have  raifed  the  price  of  their  broad 
cloth  forty  per  cent. ;  and  our  manufadtures  by  the  fame  means 
?ire  raifed  at  le^ift  thirty  per  cait.  Britain  has  long  laboured  under 
this  chronical  diftemper,  which,  by  excluding  her  from  foreign 
markets,  will  not  only  put  an  end  to  her  own  manufadlures,  but 
will  open  a  wide  door  to  the  foreign,  as  fmuggling  cannot  be  pre- 
vented where  commodities  imported  are  much  cheaper  than  our 
own. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  taxes  on  confumption  are 
not  equally  proper  in  every  fituation.     Tliey  are  proper  in  a  popu- 
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lous  country,  like  Holland ;  becaufe  the  expcnce  of  colledking  is 
but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  fiuns  colledled.  But  in  a  country 
thinly  peopled,  fuch  taxes  are  improper ;  becaufe  the  expcnce  of 
coUedling  makes  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  fums  collecfled :  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  excife  on  ale  and  fpirits  defrays  not 
the  expence  of  levying ;  the  people  are  burdened,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  not  fupported. 

A  lottery  is  a  fort  of  tax  different  from  any  that  have  been 
mentioned.  It  is  a  tax,  of  all  the  mod  agreeable,  being  entirely 
voluntary.  An  appetite  for  gaming,  inherit  even  in  iavages, 
prompts  multitudes  to  venture  dieir  money  in  hopes  of  the  higheft 
prize  ;  tho'  they  cannot  altogether  hide  from  themfelves  the  ine^ 
quality  of  the  play.  But  lucky  it  is,  that  the  felfifh  paflions  of 
men  can  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public  good.  Lotteries  how- 
ever produce  one  unhappy  eflfeft  :  they  blunt  the  edge  of  induftry, 
by  dire<fling  the  attention  to  a  more  compendious  method  of  gain. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  money  acquired  by  a  lottery,  feldom  turns 
to  account ;  for  what  comes  without  trouble,  goes  conunonly  with- 
out thought. 


SECT.        IV. 

Manner      of     levying     Taxesv 

rp  O  avoid  the  rapacity  of  farmers,  a  mild  government  will,  in 
mod  cafes,  prefer  management ;  i.  c.  it  will  levy  taxes  by  of- 
ficers appointed  for  that  purpofe.     Montefquieu  {a)  has  liandlcd 
that  point  with  his  ufual  fjprightly  elegance.. 

{a)  L^Efpritdes  loiz,  lir.  13.  ch.  I9«> 

Importation- 
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Importation-duties  are  commonly  laid  upon  the  importer  before 
the  cargo  is  landed,  leaving  him  to  add^the  duty  to  the  price  o£ 
the  goods  ;  and  the  facility  of  levying,  is  the  motive  for  preferring 
that  method.  But  is  it  not  hard,  that  the  importer  fhould  be  ob- 
liged to  advance  a  great  fum  in  name  of  duty,  before  drawing  a 
fliilling  by  the  fale  of  his  goods  ?  It  is  not  only  hard,  but  grofsly 
unjuft :  for  if  the  goods  perifh  without  being  fold,  the  duty  is 
loft  to  the  importer  ;  he  has  no  claim  againft  the  public  for  refti- 
tution.  This  has  more  the  air  of  defpotifm  than  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. Would  it  not  be  more  equitable,  that  the  goods  fhould  be 
lodged  in  a  public  warehoufe,  under  cuftody  of  Fevenue-officers, 
the  un  porter  paying  the  duty  as  goods  are  (old  ?  According  co 
the  prefent  method,  the  duty  remains  with  the  coUedlor  three 
years,  in  order  to  be  repaid  to  the  importer,  if  the  goods  be  ex- 
ported within  that  time :  but  by  the  method  propoied,  the  duty 
would  be  paid  to  the  treafury  as  goods  are  fi>ld,  which  might 
be  witliin  a  month  from  the  time  of  importation,  •  perhaps  a 
week ;  and  the  treafury  would  profit,  as  well  as  the  fair  t3*ader. 
There  are  public  warehoufes  adjoining  to  the  cuftomhouie  of 
Bourdcaux,  where  the  fugars  of  the  French  colonies  are  depofited, 
till  the  importer  finds  a  market ;  and  he  pays  the  duty  gradually 
as  fales  are  made.  It  rejoices  me,  that  the  fame,  method  is  prac- 
tifed  in  this  iiland  with  refpcdt  to  fome  foreign  articles  neceflary 
in  our  trade  with  Africa  :  the  duty  is  not  demanded  till  the  goods 
are  fliipped  for  that  continent.  It  is  alfo  put  in  pra(5lice  with  rc- 
Ipcdl  to  foreign  fait,  and  with  refpedl  to  rum  imported  from  our 
fn  gar- colonics. 

Befide  the  equity  of  what  is  here  propofed,  which  relieves  the 
hnportcr  from  advance  of  money,  and  from  riik,  many  other  ad- 
vantages would  be  derived  from  it.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mer- 
chant, having  no  occafion  to  rcferve  any  portion  of  his  capital  for 
anfwcring  the  duty,  would  be  enabled  to  commence  trade  with  a 
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{mall  (lock,  or  to  encreafe  his  trade  if  his  flock  be  large :  trade 
would  flourifh,  and  the  public  revenue  would  encreafe  in  propor- 
tion. Secondly,  It  would  leflen  fmuggling.  Many  a  one  who 
commences  trade  with  upright  intention,  is  tempted  to  fmuggle  for 
want  of  ready  money  to  pay  the  duty.  Thirdly,  This  manner  of 
levying  the  duty,  would  not  only  abridge  the  number  of  officers, 
but  remove  every  pretext  for  claiming  difcount  on  pretence  of 
leakage,  famples,  and  the  drying  or  fhrinking  of  goods.  In  the 
prefent  manner  of  levying,  that  difcount  mud  be  left  to  the  dif^ 
cretion  of  the  officer :  a  private  underflaading  is  thus  introduced 
between  him  and  the  merchant,  hurtful  to  the  revenue,  and  de* 
(biTidlive  to  morals.  Fourthly,  The  merchant  would  be  enabled 
to  lower  his  prices,  and  be  forcM  to  lower  them  by  having  many 
rivals ;  which  at  the  fame  time  would  give  accefs  to  augment  im^ 
portation-duties,  wididut  raifing  the  price  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties above  what  it  is  at  prefect.  But  the  capital  advantage  of  alt 
would  be,  CO  render  in  effeA  every  port  in  Britain  a  free  port,  en- 
abling Englifh  merchants,  many  of  whom  have  great  capitals,  to 
outftrip  foreigners  in  what  is  termed  a  commerce  of /peculation.  TTiis 
iiland  is  well  fituated  for  fuch  commerce ;  and  were  our  ports 
free,  the  produdlions  of  all  climates  would  be  flored  up  in  them^ 
ready  for  exportation  when  a  market  offers  ;  an  excellent  plan  for 
encreafing  our  ihipping,  and  for  producing  boundlefs  wealth. 


Vol.  I.  $0  SECT. 
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SECT.        V. 
Rules    to    be    observed    in    Taxing. 


npHE  different  objecls  of  taxes,  and  the  intricacy  thereby  oc- 
cafioned,  require  general  rules,  not  only  for  diredling  the  le- 
giflature  in  impofing  them,  but  for  enabling  others  to  judge  what 
are  beneficial,  and  what  hurtful. 

The  firft  rule  I  fhall  fuggefl  is,  That  where-ever  there  is  an  op- 
portunity of  fmuggling,  taxes  ought  to  be  moderate ;  for  iinuggling 
can  never  effedlually  be  reftrained,  wheref  the  cheapnefs  of  im- 
ported  goods  is  in  effe(El  an  enfurance  againfl  the  rifk  ;  in  which 
view.  Swift  humoroufly  obferves,  that  two  and  two  do  not  al- 
ways make  four.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  printed  linen  im- 
ported into  France,  encourages  fmuggling :  a  lower  duty  would 
produce  a  greater  fum  to  the  public,  and  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
French  manufadlurer.  Bone-lace  imported  into  France  is  charged 
with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  in  order  to  favour  that  manufa<£ture  at 
home :  but  in  vain ;  for  bone-lace  is  eafily  fmuggled,  and  the 
price  is  little  higher  than  before.  The  high  duty  on  fuccus  liquo^ 
ritia  imported  into  Britain,  being  L.  7  :  2  :  6  per  hundred  weight, 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  fmuggling  ;  for  which  reafbn  it  is 
reduced  to  30  s.  per  hundred  weight  [a). 

The  fmuggling  of  tea,  which  extradls  great  fums  from  Britain, 
is  much  encouraged  by  its  high  price  at  home.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  would  be  profitable,  both  to  the  public  and  to  indivi- 
duals, to  lay  afide  the  importation-duty,  and  to  fubftitute  in  its 

{a)  f  Geo.  III.  cap.  47. 
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ftead  a  duty  on  the  conAimer.  Freedom  of  importation  would 
enable  the  Eaft-India  company  to  fell  fo  cheap,  as  eflFedlually  to 
baniih  fmuggling ;  and  the  low  price  of  tea  would  enable  the 
confumer  to  pay  a  pretty  fmart  duty,  ^without  being  much  out 
of  pocket.  The  following  mode  is  propofed  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample :  it  is  a  hint  that  may  lead  to  improvements.  Let  e- 
very  man  who  ufes  tea  be  fubjedled  to  a  moderate  tax,  propor- 
tioned to  his  mode  of  living.  Abfolute  precifion  cannot  be  ex- 
pedled  in  proportioning  the  tax  on  families  ;  but  grofs  inequality 
miay  eafily  be  prevented.  For  inftance,  let  the  mode  of  living  be 
determined  by  the  equipage  that  is  kept.  A  coach  or  chaife 
with  two  horfes  fhall  fubjedl  a  family  to  a  yearly  tax  of  L.  10, 
heightening  the  tax  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horfes  and  car- 
riages ;  two  fervants  in  livery,  without  a  carriage,  to  a  tax  of 
40  s. ;  every  other  family  paying  20  s.  Every  family  where  tea  is 
ufed  muft  be  entered  in  the  coUedlor  s  books,  with  its  mode  of 
living,  under  a  heavy  penalty  ;  which  would  regulate  the  coach- 
tax,  as  well  as  that  on  tea.  Such  a  tax,  little  expenfive  in  levy- 
ing, would  undoubtedly  be  eflPedlual :  a  mafter  of  a  family  is  im- 
prudent indeed,  if  he  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  vender,  of  a  ma- 
licious neighbour,  or  of  a  menial  fcrvant,  to  fubjecfl  him  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  This  tax  at  the  fame  time  would  be  the  leaft  dif- 
agreeable  of  any  that  is  levied  without  difguife  ;  being  in  effcdl  a 
voluntary  tax,  as  the  mo<le  of  living  is  voluntary.  Nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  temper  the  tax,  fo  as  to  afford  a  greater  fum  to  the 
public  than  it  receives  at  prefent  from  the  importation-duty,  and 
yet  to  cod  our  people  no  more  for  tea  than  they  pay  at  prefent, 
taking  into  computation  the  high  price  af  that  commodity. 

High  duties  on  importation  are  immoral,  as  well  as  impolitic  ; 
and  it  would  be  unjuftifiable  in  the  Icgiflature,  firft  to' tempt,  and 
then  to  punifh  for  yielding  to  the  temptation, 

A  fccond  rule  is,  TThat  taxes  expenfive  in  the  levying  ought  to  be 

3  O  2  avoided  ; 
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avoided  ;  being  hca\7'  oa  the  people,  without  a  proporaoiial  beoe^ 
fit  to  the  revenue.  Our  land-tax  is  admirable ;  it  affords  a  great 
fum,  levied  with  very  Bttlc  expence.  The  dmtics  on  coacbeS)  and 
on  gold  and  filver  plate,  are  fimilar  ;  and  fo  would  be  the  tax  <ak 
tea  above  propofed.  The  uxes  that  are  the  moft  hurtful  to  trade 
and  manufadlures,  fuch  as  the  duty  on  foap,  candle,  leather,  are 
cxpcnfive  in  levying. 

A  third  rule  is,  To  avoid  arbitrary  taxes.  They  are  difgtiftfal 
to  all,  not  excepting  thofe  who  are  favourably  treated  j  becauitf 
felf-partLility  feldom  permits  a  man  to  think,  that  juftrce  is  dcme 
him  in  fuch  matters.  A  tax  laid  on  perfons  in  proportion  w 
their  trade,  or  their  opulence,  muft  be  arbitrary,  even  where  flxidk 
juftice  is  intended  j  becaufe  it  depends  on  the  vague  o|MUon  W* 
conjecture  of  the  colleftor :  every  man  thinks  himielf  injured  j 
and  the  fum  levied  does  not  balance  the  difcontent  it  occafionsw' 
The  tax  laid  on  the  French  farmer  in  proportion  ta  his  fob- 
fiance,  is  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  a  great  engine  of  oppref- 
fion  :  if  the  farmer  exert  any  adlivity  in  meliorating  his  land,  he 
is  fure  to  be  doubly  taxed.  Hamburgh  affords  the  only  inilance 
of  a  tax  on  trade  and  riches,  that  is  willingly  paid,  and  that  confe- 
quently  is  levied  without  oppreflion.  Every  merchant  puts  privately 
into  the  public  cheft,  the  fum  that  in  his  own  opinion  he  ought 
to  contribute  :  A  fingular  example  of  integrity  in  a  great  trading, 
town  ;  for  there  is  no  fufpicion  of  wrong  in  that  tacit  contribu- 
tion.    But  this  flate  is  not  yet  corrupted  by  luxury. 

Becaufe  many  vices  that  poifon  a  nation,  arife  from  inequality 
of  riches  ;  1  propofe  it  as  a  fourth  rule,  to  remedy  that  inequality 
as  much  as  pofhble,  by  relieving  the  poor,  and  burdening  the. 
rich.  Proprietors  of  overgrown  eftates,  can  bear  without  inconve- 
nience very  heavy  taxes  ;  and  thofe  efpecially  who  convert  muck 
land  from  profit  to  pleafure,  ought  not  to  be  fpared.  Would  it 
not  contribute  greatly  to  the  public  good^  that  a  tax  of  L.  jfo 

fhould 
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fkcnild  be  laid  on  every  houfe  that  lias  50  windows ;  L.  150  on 
houfes  of  100  windows  j  and  L.  400  on  houfes  of  200  windows  ? 
By  tlic  fame  principle,  every  deer-park  of  20a  acres  ought  to  pay 
L.  50  J  of  500  acres  L.  200  ;  and  of  1000  acres  L.  600.  Fifty  acres . 
of  plcafure  ground  to  pay  L.  30  ;  100  fuch  acres  L.  80  ;  150  acres 
L.  200  ;  and  200  acres  L.  300,  Such  a  tax  would  have  another 
good  effedl :  it  would  probably  move  high-minded,  men  to  leave 
out  more  ground  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  than  they  are  com- 
monly inclined  to  do. 

A  fifth  rule  of  capital  importance,  as  it  regards  the  intereft  of 
the  ftate  in  general  is,  That  every  tax  which  tends  to  impoverilh 
the  nation  ought  to  be  rejedled  with  indignation.  Such  taxes  con- 
tradiifl  the  very  nature  of  government,  which  is  to  proteft,  not  to 
opprefs.  And  fuppofing  the  intereft  of  the  governing  power  to 
be  only  regarded,  a  ftate  is  not  meafured  by  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, but  by  what  the  fubjedts  are  able  to  pay  annually  without 
end.  A  fovereign,  however  regardlefs  of  his  duty  as  father  of  his 
people,  will  regard  that  rule  for  his  own  fake  :  a  nation  impovc- 
riflied  by  oppreffive  taxes,  will  reduce  the  fovereign  at  laft  to  the 
fame  poverty  j  for  he  cannot  levy  what  they  cannot  pay. 

Whether  taxes  impofed  on  common  neceffaries,  which  fall  heavy 
upon  the  labouring  poor,-  be  of  the  kind  now  mentioned,  deferves 
the  moft  fcrious  confideration.  Where  they  tend  to  promote  in- 
duftry,  they  are  highly  falutary  :  where  they  deprive  us  of  foreign 
markets,  by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  manufaclurcs, 
they  are  highly  noxious.  In  fome  cafes,  induftry  may  be  pro* 
moted  by  taxes,  without  railing  the  price  of  labour  and  of  manu- 
fadures.  Tobolfki  in  Siberia  is  a  populous  town,  the  price  of 
vivrcs  is  extremely  low,  and  the  people  on  that  account  are  ex- 
tremely idle.  While  they  are  mafters  of  a  farthing,  they  work 
none :  when  they  arc  pinched  with  hunger,  they  gain  in  a  day 
what  maintains  them  a  week :  they  never  think  of  to-morrow, 
nor  of  providing  againft  want.     A  tax  there   upon  neceflaries 

would 
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would  probably  excite  fome  degree  of  induftry.     Such  a  tax,  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  and  augmented  gradually,  would  pro- 
mote induftry  more  and  more,  fo  as  to  fqueeze  out  of  that  lazy 
people  three,  four,  or  even  five  days  labour  weekly,  without  rai- 
fing  their  wages,  or  the  price  of  their  work.     But  beware  of  a  ge- 
neral rule.     The  effedl  would  be  very  different  in  Britain,  where 
moderate  labour,  without  much  relaxation,  is  requifite  for  living 
comfortably :  in  every  fuch  cafe,  a  permanent  tax  upon  necefla- 
ries  will  not  fail  in  time  to  raife  the  price  of  labour.     It  is  true^ 
that  in  a  fingle  year  of  fcarcity  there  is.  commonly  more  labour^ 
and  even  better  living,  than  in  plentiful  years.     But  fuppofe  fcar- 
city to  continue  a  number  of  years  fucceflively,  or  fuppofe  a  per- 
manent tax  on  neceffaries,  wages  muft  rife  till  the  labourer  find 
comfortable  living  :  if  the  employer  obftinately  ftand  out,  the  la- 
bourer will  in  defpair  abandon  work  altogether,  and  commence 
beggar ;    or  will  retire  to  a  country  lefs  burdened  with  taxes* 
Hence  a  falutary  doclrine.  That  where  expence  of  living  equals,  or 
nearly  equals,  what  is  gained  by  bodily  labour,  moderate  taxes  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  after  confiderable  intervals,  will  promote 
induftry,  without  raifing  the  price  of  labour  ;  but  that  permanent 
taxes  will  unavoidably  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  manu- 
fiidlures.     In  Holland,  the  high  price  of  provifions  and  of  labour, 
occalioncd  by  permanent  taxes,  have  excluded  from  the  foreign 
marlcct  every  one  of  their  manufadlures  that  can  be  fuppHed  by  o- 
tlier  nations.     Heavy  taxes  have  put  an  end  to  their  once  flourilh- 
ing  manufadlures  of  wool,  of  filk,  of  gold  and  filver,  and  many 
odiers.  The  prices  of  labour  and  of  manufadlures  have  in  England 
been  immoderately  raifed  by  the  fame  means. 

To  prevent  a  total  downfall  of  our  manufactures,  feveral  pdli- 
tical  writers  have  given  their  opinion,  that  the  labouring  poor 
ought  to  be  dift)urdened  of  all  taxes.  The  royal  tithe  propoied 
for  France,  inftead  of  all  other  taxes,  publifhed  in  the  name  of 

Marefchat 
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Marefchal  Vauban,  or  fuch  a  tax  laid  upon  land  in  England, 
might  originally  have  produced  wonders.  But  the  expedient 
would  now  come  too  late,  at  lead  in  England  :  fuch  profli- 
gacy have  the  poor-rates  produced  among  the  lower  ranks,  that 
to  relieve  them  from  taxes,  would  probably  make  them  work  Icfs, 
but  afluredly  would  not  make  them  work  cheaper.  It  is  vain 
therefore  to  think  of  a  remedy  againft  idlenefs  and  high  wages, 
while  the  poor-rates  fubfift  in  their  prefent  form.  Davenant  pro- 
nounces, that  the  Englilh  poor-rates  will  in  time  be  the  bane  of 
their  manufadlures.  He  computes,  that  the  perfons  receiving 
alms  in  England  amount  to  one  million  and  two  hundred  thou- 
fand,  the  half  of  whom  at  lead  would  have  continued  to  work, 
had  they  not  relied  on  parifli-charity.  But  of  this  more  at  large 
in  a  feparate  fketch. 

Were  the  poor-rates  abolifhed,  a  general  acft  of  natiu-alization 
would  not  only  augment  the  ftrength  of  Britain,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  its  people,  but  would  compel  the  natives  to  work 
cheaper,  and  confequently  to  be  more  indulhious. 

If  thefe  expedients  be  not  reliflied,  the  only  one  that  remains 
for  preferving  our  manufadhires  is,  to  encourage  their  exjiortation 
by  a  bounty,  fuch  as  may  enable  us  to  cope  with  our  rivals  in 
foreign  markets.  But  where  is  the  fund  for  a  bounty  fo  exten- 
five  ?  It  may  be  raifed  out  of  land,  like  the  Athenian  tax  above 
mentioned,  burdening  great  proprietors  in  a  geometrical  propor- 
tion, and  freeing  thofe  who  have  not  above  L.  100  of  land-rent. 
That  tax  would  raife  a  great  fum  to  the  public,  without  any  real 
lofs  to  thofe  who  are  burdened  ;  for  comparative  riches  would  re- 
main the  fame  as  formerly.  Nay  fuch  a  tax  woujd  in  time  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  land- proprietors  ;  for  by  promoting  induftry 
and  commerce,  it  would  raife  the  rent  of  land  much  above  the 
contribution.  Can  money  be  laid  out  fo  advantageoufly  at  com- 
mon intcrcft  ?     And  to  reconcile  land-holders  to  the  tax,  may  it 

not 
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not  be  thought  fufficient,  that,  without  a  bounty,  our  foreign 
commerce  muft  vanifti,  and  land  be  reduced  to  its  original  low  va- 
lue ?  Can  any  man  hefitate  about  paying  a  flulling,  when  it  cn- 
fures  him  againft  lofing  a  pound  ? 

I  fhall  clofe  with  a  rule  of  deeper  concern  than  all  that  have 
been  mentioned,  which  is,  To  avoid  taxes  that  require  the  oath  of 
party.  They  are  contra  bonos  moresy  as  being  a  temptation  to  per* 
jury.  Few  there  are  fo  wicked,  as  to  hurt  others  by  peijury  :  at 
the  fame  time,  there  are  not- many  of  the  lower  ranks  £6  upright^ 
as  to  fcruple  much  at  perjury,  when  it  prevents  hurt  to  them<* 
felves.  Confider  the  duty  on  candle.  Thofe  only  who  brew  for 
fale,  pay  the  duty  on  malt-liquor  ;  and  to  avoid  the  brewer's  oath, 
the  quantity  is  afcertained  by  officers  who  attend  the  procda. 
But  the  duty  on  candle  is  cppreflive,  not  only  as  comprehending 
poor  people  who  make  no  candle  for  fale,  but  as  fubjedling  them 
to  give  oath  on  the  quantity  they  make  for  their  own  uic.  Figure 
a  poor  widow,  burdened  with  five  or  fix  children :  flie  is  not 
permitted  to  make  ready  a  little  fi3od  for  her  infants,  by  the  light 
of  a  rag  dipped  in  greafe,  without  paying  what  flic  has  not  to  pay, 
or  being  guilty  of  perjury.  However  upright  originally^  poverty 
and  anxiety  about  her  infants  will  tempt  her  to  conceal  the  trudi^ 
and  to  deny  upon  oath :  —  a  fad  leflbn  to  her  poor  children : 
ought  they  to  be  puniflied  for  copying  after  their  mother,  whom 
they  love  and  revere  ?  whatever  flie  does  appears  right  in  their 
eyes.  The  manner  of  levying  the  falt-tax  in  France  is  indeed  aiv 
bitrary ;  but  it  is  not  produdlive  of  immorality :  an  oarfi  is  ai» 
voided  ;  and  every  mafler  of  a  family  pays  for  the  quantity  he  is 
prefumed  to  confume.  French  wine  is  often  imported  into  Bri-» 
tain  as  Spanifli,  which  pays  lefs  duty.  To  check  that  fraud,  the 
importer  s  oath  is  required  ;  and  if  perjury  be  fufpeded,  a  jury 
jis  fet  upon  him  in  exchequer.  This  is  horrid :  the  importer  is 
tempted  by  a  high  duty  on  French  wine  to  commit  perjury ;  fer 

which 
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which  he  is  profccuted  in  a  fbvereign  court,  open  to  all  the  world : 
he  turns  defperatc,  and  lofes  all  fenfe  of  honour.  Thus  cuftom- 
houfc  oaths  have  become  a  proverb,  as  meriting  no  regard  ;  and 
corruption  creeping  on,  will  become  univerfal.  Some  goods  im- 
ported pay  a  duty  ad  valorem  ;  and  to  afcertain  the  value  the  im- 
porter's oath  is  required..  In  China,  the  books  of  the  merchant 
are  trufted,  without  an  oath.  Why  not  imitate  (b  laudable  a  prac- 
tice ?  If  our  people  be  more  corrupted,  perjury  may  be  avoided^ 
by  ordaining  the  merchant  to  deliver  his  goods  to  any  who  will 
demand  them,  at  the  rate  dated  in  his  books ;  with  the  addition  of 
ten  per  cent,  as  a  fufficient  profit  to  himfelf.  Oaths  have  been 
greatly  mxdtiplied  in  Britain  fince  the  Revolution,  without  referve, 
and  contrary  to  foimd  policy.  New  oaths  have  been  contrived  a- 
gainfl  thofe  who  are  difafi[e<5ted  to  the  government ;  againft  fi<5K- 
tious  titles  in  ele^ng  parliament-members ;  againft  defrauding 
the  revenue,  &c.  &c.  They  have  been  fo  hackneyM,  and  have 
become  fo  femiliar,  as  to  be  held  a  matter  of  form  merely.  Per- 
jury has  dwindled  into  a  venial  tranfgreflion,  and  is  fcarce  held 
an  imputation  on  any  man*s  charafter.  Lamentable  indeed  has 
been  the  condtift  of  our  legiflature :  inftead  of  laws  for  reforming 
or  improving  morals,  the  imprudent  multiplication  of  oaths  ha» 
not  only  fpread  corruption  through  every  rank,  but,  by  annihi- 
lating the  authority  of  an  oath  over  confcience,  has  rendered  it 
entirely  ufelefs. 
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SECT.        VI. 
Examination    of    British    Taxes. 

^  Here  is  no  political  fubjeft  of  greater  importance  to  Britain, 
than  the  prefent :  a  whole  life  might  be  profitably  beftow'd 
on  it,  and  a  large  volume.  My  part  is  only  to  fuggeft  hints ; 
which  will  occur  in  confidering  taxes  with  regard  to  their  effe&s. 
And  in  that  view,  they  may  be  commodioufly  diflinguiihed  into 
five  kinds.  Fiiil,  Taxes  that  encreafe  the  public  revenue,  with- 
out producing  any  other  efiedl,  good  or  bad.  Second,  Taxes  that 
encreafe  the  public  revenue  ;  and  are  alfo  beneficial  to  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  Third,  Taxes  that  encreafe  the  public  re- 
venue ;  but  are  hurtful  to  manufadlures  and  commerce.  Fourth, 
Taxes  that  are  hurtful  to  manufa<5hires  and  commerce,  without 
encreafing  the  public  revenue.  Fifth,  Taxes  that  are  hurtful  to 
manufaftures  and  commerce  ;  and  alfo  lefTen  the  public  revenue. 
I  proceed  to  inftances  of  each  kind. 

The  land-tax  is  an  illuflrious  inftance  of  the  firft  kind :  it  pro- 
duces a  revenue  to  the  public,  levied  with  very  little  expencc : 
and  it  hurts  no  mortal ;  for  a  landholder  who  pays  for  having 
himfelf  and  his  eftate  protected,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  hurt.  The 
duty  on  coaches  is  of  the  fame  kind.  Both  taxes  at  the  fame  time 
are  agreeable  to  found  principles.  Men  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
public  revenue,  according  to  the  benefit  that  protedlion  affords 
them  :  a  rich  man  requires  protcdion  for  his  pofTeffions,  as  well 
\^  ibr  his  perfon,  and  therefore  ought  to  contribute  largely  :  a 

poor 
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poor  man  requires  protedlion  for  liis  perfon  only,  and  therefore 
ought  to  contribute  very  little. 

A  tax  on  foreign  luxuries  is  an  inftance  of  the  fecond  kind.  It 
encreafes  the  public  revenue  :  and  it  greatly  benefits  individuals  ; 
not  only  by  reftraining  the  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  but 
by  encouraging  our  own  manufadlures  of  that  kind.  Britain  en- 
joys a  monopoly  of  coal  exported  to  Holland ;  and  the  duty  on 
exportation  is  agreeable  to  found  policy,  being  paid  by  the  Dutch. 
This  duty  is  an  inftance  of  the  fecond  kind :  it  raifes  a  confider- 
able  revenue  to  the  public ;  and  it  enables  us  to  cope  with  the 
Dutch  in  every  manufaclure  that  employs  coal,  fuch  as  dying, 
diftilling,  works  of  glafs  and  of  iron.  And  thefe  manufaiflures  in 
Britain,  by  the  dearncfs  of  labour,  are  entitled  to  fome  aid.  A 
tax  on  horfes,  to  prevent  their  increafe,  would  be  a  tax  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  incredible  mmiber  of  horfes  ufed  in  coaches  and  other 
wheel-carriages,  has  raifed  the  price  of  labour,  by  doubling  the 
the  price  of  oat- meal,  the  food  of  the  labouring  poor  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  price  of  wheat  is  alfo  raifed  by  the  fame 
means  ;  becaufe  the  vaft  quantity  of  land  employed  in  producing 
ojtts,  leaves  fo  much  the  lefs  for  wheat.  I  would  not  exempt  even 
plough-horfes  firom  the  tax  ;  becaufe  in  every  view  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  ufe  oxen  *.     So  little  regard  is  paid  to  thefe  confidc- 

rations^ 


•  The/  are  preferable  for  hufbandiy  in  fcvcral  rcfpefts.  Tliey  arc  cheaper  than 
horfes  :  their  food,  their  harnefs,  their  fhoes,  the  attendance  on  them,  milch  le(s 
expenfive  ;  and  their  dung  much  better  for  land.  Horfes  are  more  fubje^  to  di£- 
cafcSy  and  when  difeafed  or  old  are  totally  ufelefs ;  upon  which  account,  a  (lock  of 
horfes  for  a  farm,  muft  be  renewed  at  Icaft  every  ten  years  i  whereas  a  (lock  of  ox^ 
en  may  be  kept  entire  for  ever  without  any  new  cxpence,  as  they  will  always  draw  a 
full  price  when  fatted  for  food.  Nor  is  a  hor(e  more  docile  than  an  ox  :  a  couple 
of  oxen  in  a  plough,  require  not  a  driver  more  than  a  couple  of  horfes.  The  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plough  with  oxen  i  and  cxcrcifc  them  early  to  a  quick 

3  P  i  pace. 
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rations,  that  a  coach,  whether  drawn  by  two  horfes  or  by  fix, 
pays  the  lame  duty. 

As  to  the  third  kind,  I  am  grieved  to  obferve,  that  we  have 
many  taxes  more  hurtful  to  individuals  than  advantageous  to  the 
public  revenue.  Multiplied  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  candle, 
foap,  leather,  ale,  fait,  &c.  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  confo- 
.  quently  of  manufadlures.  If  they  fhall  have  the  effedl  to  deprive 
lis  of  foreign  markets,  which  we  have  reafon  to  dread,  depopu- 
lation and  poverty  muft  enfue.  The  falt-cax  in  particular  is  more 
out  of  rule  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned :  with  refpeA  to 
thefc,  the  rich  bear  the  greateft  burden,  being  the  greatell  con- 
fumers  ;  but  the  fhare  they, pay  of  the  falt-tax  is  very  little,  be- 
caufe  they  never  touch  fait  provifions.  The  falt-tax  is  ftill  more 
abfurd  in  another  refped,  fait  being  a  choice  manure  for  land. 
One  would  be  amazed  to  hear  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  lime 
as  a  manure  :  he  would  be  ftill  more  amazed  to  hear  of  the  pro- 
hibition being  extended  to  fait,  which  is  a  manure  much  fuperior : 
and  yet  a  heavy  tax  on  fait,  which  renders  it  too  dear  for  being 
ufed  as  a  manure,  furprifes  no  man.  But  the  mental  eye,  when 
left  without  culture,  refembles  that  of  the  body  :  it  feldom  per- 
ceives but  what  is  direflly  before  it :  inferences  and  confequences 
go  far  out  of  fight.  Many  thoufand  quarters  of  good  wheat  have 
been  annually  with-held  from  Britain  by  the  falt-tax.     What  the 


pace,  fo  as  to  equal  horfes  both  in  the  plough  and  in  the  waggon.  The  people  of 
MaLibar  ufe  no  other  animal  for  the  plough  nor  for  burdens.  About  Pondichciy 
no  beafts  of  burden  arc  to  be  feen  but  oxen.  The  vaft  increafe  of  horfes  of  late 
years  for  IUXU17  as  well  as  for  draught,  makes  a  great  confumption  of  oats.  If  in 
hufbandry  oxen  only  were  ufed,  which  require  no  oats,  many  thoufand  acres 
would  be  favcd  for  wheat  and  barley.  But  the  advantages  of  oxen  would  noc  be 
confined  to  the  farmer.  Beef  would  become  much  cheaper  to  the  manufaAurer,  by 
the  vaft  addition  of  fat  oxen  fent  to  market ;  and  the  price  of  leather  and  tallow 
would  fall  -,  a  national  benefit,  as  every  one  ufes  fhoes  and  candles* 

treafury 
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treaiury  hftS  gained,  will  not  amount  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  that  lofs* 
The  abfurdity  of  with-holding  from  us  a  manure  fo  profitable, 
has  at  laft  been  difcovered ;  and  remedied  in  part,  by  permitting 
Engliih  foul  fait  to  be  ufed  for  manure,  on  paying  four  pence  of 
duty  per  bulhel  (a).  Why  was  not  Scotland  permitted  to  tafte  of 
tliat  bounty  ?  Our  candidates,  it  would  appear,  are  more  fblici* 
tous  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  than  of  ferving  their  country  when 
they  have  obtained  that  honour.  « 

The  window-tax  is  more  detrimental  to  the  common  intereft 
than  advantageous  to  the  public  revenue.     In  the  firft  place,  it 
promotes  large  farms  in  order  to  fave  houfes  and  windows ;  where- 
as finail  farms  tend  to  multiply  a  hardy  and  frugal  race,  ufeful 
•for  every  purpofe.     In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  difcouragement  to 
manufaidlures,  by  taxing  the  houfes  in  which  they  are  carried  on. 
Manufadkurers,  in  order  to  relieve  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible 
from  the  tax,  make  the  whole  fide  of  their  houie  a  fingle  win- 
dow ;  and  there  are  inftances  where  in  three  (lories  there  are  but 
three  windows.     The  tax,  at  the  fame  time,  is  impofed  with  no 
degree  of  equality :  a  houfe  in  a  paultry  village  that  affords  not 
five  pounds  of  yearly  rent,  may  have  a  greater  number  of  win- 
dows than  one  in  London  rented  at  fifty.     In  this  refptfl  it  runs 
counter  to  found  policy,  by  eafing  the  rich,  and  burdening  the 
poor.     The  fame  objedlion  lies  againft  the  plate-tax.     It  is  not  in- 
deed hurtful  to  manufa<5lures  and  commerce :  but  it  is  hurtful  to 
the  common  intereft ;  becaufe  plate  converted  into  money  may 
be  the  means  of  faving  the  nation  at  a  crifis,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  inftead  of  being  loaded  with  a  tax.     On  pic- 
tures imported  into  Britain,  a  duty  is  laid  in  proportion  to  the 
fize.     Was  there  no  intelligent  perfon  at  hand,  to  inform  our  le- 
giflaturc,  that  the  only  means  to  roufe  a  genius  for  painting,  is 

(«)  S""  Gca  IIL  cap.  a;. 

to 
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to  give  our  youth  ready  accefs  to  good  pidures  ?  Till  thcfe  be 
multiplied  in  Britain,  we  never  {hall  have  the  reputation  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  painter.  So  far  indeed  it  is  lucky,  that  the  mod 
valuable  picSlures  are  not  loaded  with  a  greater  duty  than  the  moft 
execrable.  Fifh,  both  fait  and  frefh,  brought  to  Paris,  pay  a  duty 
of  48  per  cent,  by  an  arbitrary  eftimation  of  the  value.  This  tax 
is  an  irreparable  injury  to  France,  by  difcouraging  the  multiplica- 
tion of  feamen.  It  is  beneficial  indeed  in  one  view,  as  it  tends  to 
check  the  growing  population  of  that  great  city.  • 

Without  waiting  to  rummage  the  Britifti  taxes  for  examples  of 
the  fourth  kind,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader  with  a  foreign  inftance. 
la  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  there  are  inexhauftible  mines  of 
coal,  the  exportation  of  which  would  make  a  confiderable  article 
of  commerce,  were  it  not  abfolutely  barred  by  an  exorbitant  duty. 
This  abfurd  duty  is  a  great  injury  to  proprietors  of  coal^  without 
yielding  a  farthing  to  the  government.  The  Dutch  many  years 
ago  offered  to  confine  themfelves  to  that  country  for  coal,  on  con- 
dition of  being  relieved  from  the  duty ;  which  would  have 
brought  down  the  price  below  that  of  Britifti  coal.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful, tliat  the  propofal  was  rejected  ?  But  minifters  feldom  re- 
gard what  is  beneficial  to  the  nation,  unlefs  it  produce  an  imme- 
diate benefit  to  their  fovereign  or  to  then^elves.  The  coal-mines 
in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  being  thus  fliut  up,  and  the  art  of 
working  them  loft,  the  Britifti  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  exporting 
coal  to  Holland* 

The  duty  on  coal  water-born  is  an  inftance  of  the  fifth  kind. 
A  great  obftru<5lion  it  is  to  many  ufeful  manufadlures  that  require- 
coal ;  and  indeed  to  manufadlures  in  general,  by  increafing  the 
cxpcnce  of  coal,  an  eflential  article  in  a  cold  country.  Nay,  one 
would  imagine,  that  it  has  been  intended  to  check  population  ;  as 
poor  wretches  benumbed  with  cold,  feel  little  of  the  carnal  appe- 
tite. It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  adding  much  to  the  public  re- 
venue; 
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venue ;  for,  laying  afide  London,  it  produces  but  a  mere  trifle. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  this  tax,  which  intitles  it  to  a  confpicuous 
place  in  the  fifth  clafs,  is,  that  it  is  not  lefs  detrimental  to  the  pu- 
blic revenue  than  to  individuals.  No  iedentary  art  nor  occupation, 
can  fucceed  in  a  cold  climate  without  plenty  of  fewel.  One  may  at 
the  firfl  glance  diftinguifli  the  coal-countries  from  the  reft  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  plenty  of  ma- 
nufadluring  towns  and  villages.  Where  there  is  fcarcity  of  fewel, 
fome  hours  are  loft  every  morning  ;  becaufe  people  cannot  work 
till  the  place  be  fufficiently  warmed,  which  is  efpecially  the  cafe 
in  manufadhires  that  require  a  foft  and  delicate  finger.  Now,  in 
many  parts  of  Britain  which  might  be  provided  with  coal  by  wa- 
ter, the  labouring  poor  are  deprived  of  that  comfort  by  the  tax. 
Had  cheap  firing  encouraged  thefe  people  to  profecute  arts  and 
manufacflures  ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  this  day  they 
would  be  contributing  to  the  public  revenue  by  other  duties,  much 
greater  fums  than  are  drawn  from  them  by  the  duty  on  coal.  At 
the  fame  time,  if  coal  muft  pay  a  duty,  why  not  at  the  pic,  where 
it  is  cheapeft  ?  Is  it  not  an  egregious  blunder,  to  lay  a  great  duty 
on  thofe  who  pay  a  high  price  for  coal,  and  no  duty  on  thofe 
who  have  it  cheap  ?  If  there  muft  be  a  coal-duty,  let  water-bom 
coal  at  any  rate  be  exempted  ;  not  only  becaufe  even  without  duty 
it  comes  dear  to  the  confumer,  but  alio  for  the  encouragement  of 
fcamen.  For  the  honour  of  Britain  this  duty  ought  to  be  expun- 
ged from  our  ftatutc-book,  never  again  to  fh6w  its  face.  Great 
reafon  indeed  there  is  for  continuing  the  duty  on  coal  confumed 
in  London  ;  becaufe  every  artifice  fhould  be  put  in  pracflice,  to 
prevent  the  incrcafe  of  a  head,  that  is  already  too  large  for  the 
body,  or  for  any  body.  Towns  are  unhealthy  in  proportion  to 
riieir  fize  ;  and  a  great  town  like  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  po* 
pulation  than  war  or  famine. 

SECT. 
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SECT.        VII. 

Regulations   for    advancing    Industry    and  Com- 
merce. 


f\  F  all  fciences,  that  of  politics  is  the  moft  intricate  j  and  its 
progrcrs  toward  maturity  is  flow  in  proportion.  In  the  pre*^ 
.  .t  icctuja,  taxes  on  exportation  of  native  commodities  take  the 
I'TkI  aotliing  can  fet  in  a  ftronger  light  the  grofs  ignorance 
of  former  ages,  than  a  maxim  univerfally  adopted,  That  to  tax 
exportation,  or  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  is  the  bed  means  for  ha- 
ving plenty  at  home.  In  Scotland  we  were  not  fatisfied  with  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  com,  of  fifli,  and  of  horfes  :  the  pro- 
hibition was  extended  to  manufadlures,  linen  cloth,  for  example^ 
candle,  butter^  cheefe,  barked  hides,  fhoes  *  {a). 

Duties  on  exportation  are  in  great  favour,  from  a  notion  that 
they  are  paid  by  foreigners.  This  holds  fometimes,  as  in  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  cafe  of  coal  exported  to  Holland :.  but  it  fails  in 
every  cafe  where  the  foreign  market  can  be  fupplied  by  others  j 


♦  Oil  was  the  only  commodity  that  by  the  laws  of  Solon  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ported from  Attica.  The  figs  of  that  country,  which  are  delicious,  came  to  be 
produced  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  was  no  fufEcient  confumpt  for  them  at  home  j. 
and  yet  the  law  prolubiting  exportation  was  not  abrogated.  Sycophant  denotes  a 
pcrfon  who  informs  againft  the  exporter  of  tigs:  but  the  prohibition  appearing  ab- 
furd,  fycophant  became  a  term  of  reproach* 

[a)  Aa  59.  pari.  1573. 

for 
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for  whatever  be  the  duty,  the  merchant  mud  regulate  his  price 
by  the  market.     And  even  fuppofing  the  market-price  at  prefent 
to  be  fufficient  for  the  duty,  with  a  reafonable  profit  to  the  ex- 
porter, thoft  who  pay  no  duty  will  drain  every  nerve  of  rivaHhip, 
till  they  cut  us  out  by  low  prices.     The  duty  on  French  wine  ex- 
ported from  France,  is  equal  to  a  bounty  to  the  wines  of  neigh- 
bouring countries.     At  the  fame  time,  the  duty  is  unfkilfully  im- 
pofed,  being  the  fame  upon  all  wines  exported,  without  regard 
to  flavour  or  ftrength  ;  which  bars  the  commerce  of  fmall  wines, 
tho'  much  more  plentiful.     A  moderate  duty  on  exportation,  fuch 
as  fmall  wines  can  bear,  would  add  a  greater  fum  to  the  revenue, 
and  alfo  be  more  beneficial  to  commerce.     To  improve  the  com- 
merce of  wine  in  France,  the  exportation  ought  to  be  free,  or,  at 
moft,  charged  with  a  moderate  duty  ad  valorem.     In  Spain  an  ex- 
ceflive  duty  is  laid  upon  the  plant  barrile  when  exported ;  from 
a  perfuafion  that  it  will  not  grow  in  any  other  country.     It  is 
not  confidered,  that  this  tax,  by  leflening  the  demand,  is  a  dif- 
couragement  to  its  culture.     A  moderate  duty  would  raife  more 
money  to  the  public,  would  egiploy  more  hands,  and  would  maks 
that  plant  a  permanent  article  of  commerce.     The  exceflive  duty 
has  fet  invention  at  work,  for  fbme  material  in  place  of  that  plant. 
If  fuch  a  material  fhall  be  difcovered,  the  Spanifh  miniftry  will 
be  convinced  of  a  falutary  maxim.  That  it  is  not  always  fafe,  to 
interrupt  by  high  duties  the  free  courfe  of  commerce.     Formerly 
in  Britain  the  exportation  of  manufadlured  copper  was  prohibited. 
That  blunder  in  commercial  politics,  was  corre<5led  by  a  ftatute 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  permitting  fuch  copper  to  be  ex- 
ported, on  paying  a  duty  of  four  (hillings  the  hundred  weight. 
The  exportation  ought  to  have  been  declared  free ;  which  was 
done  by  a  ftatute  of  Queen  Anne.     But  as  people  are  apt  to  over- 
do in   the   rage  of  improvement,  this   ftatute   permits  even  \m- 
wrouL^lit  copper,  a  raw  material,  to  be  exported.     This  probably 
VuL.  I.  3  (^  was 
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was  to  favour  copper- mines  :  but  did  it  not  alfo  favour  foreign  cop- 
per-manufadlures  ?     Goods  and  merchandife  of  the  product  or 
manufadlure  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  exported  duty  free  {a).     A- 
lum,  lead,  and  fome  other  commodities  fpecified  in  the  llatute, 
are  excepted  ;  and  a  duty  formerly  paid  on  exportation  is  conti- 
nued, foY-  encouraging  fuch  of  our  own  manufadlures  as  employ  any 
of  the  articles  fpecified.     In  Ireland  to  this  day,  goods  exported 
are  loaded  with  a  high  duty,  without  even  diftinguifhing  made 
work  from  raw  materials ;  corn,  for  example,  fifh,  hops,  butter, 
horned  cattle,  wrought  iron,  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it, 
&c.  &c.     And  that  nothing  may  efcape,  all  goods  exported  that 
are  not  contained  in  the  book  of  rates,  pay  ^  p^r  cent,  ad  valorem. 
When  Sully  entered  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  French  finan- 
ces, the  corn  in  France  was  at  an  exorbitant  price,  occafioned  by 
negledl  of  hufbandry  during  the  civil  war.     That  fagacious  mini- 
ftcr  difcovered  the  fecret  of  re-eftablifhing  agriculture,  and  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  corn,  which  is,  to  allow  a  free  exportation^ 
So  rapid  was  the  fuccefs  of  that  bold  but  politic  meafure,  that  in 
a  few  years  France  became  the  grapary  of  Europe ;  and  what  at 
prcfent  may  appear  wonderful,  we  find  in  the  EngUfli  records, 
anno  1621,  bitter  complaints  of  the  French  underfelling  them -in 
their  own  markets.     Colbert,  who,  fortunately  for  us,  had  imbi- 
bed the  common  error,  renewed  the  ancient  prohibition  of  export- 
ing corn,  hoping  to  have  it  cheap  at  home  for  his  manufadhirers. 
But  he  was  in  a  grofs  miftake  ;  for  that  prohibition  has  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  many  famines  in  France  fince  that  time.      The 
corn-trade  in  France  lay  long  under  great  difcouragements  ;  and 
the  French  miniftry  continued  long  blind  to  the  intereft  of  their 
country.     At  lad  edidls  were  iiTued,  authorifing  the  commerce  of 
corn  to  be  abfolutely  free,  whether  fold  within  the  kingdom  oi* 

{«)  George  I.  cap.  14.  a(5l  8. 
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exportccL  The  generality  however  continued  blind.  In  the  year 
1768,  the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  having  occafioned  a  famine,  the 
diftrefles  of  the  people  were  exceflive,  and  their  complaints  uni- 
verfal.  Overlooking  altogether  the  bad  harveft,  they,  from  ama- 
zing partiality,  attributed  their  mifcry  to  the  new  law.  It  was  in 
vain  inculcated,  that  freedom  in  the  corn-trade  encourages  agri- 
culture :  the  popular  opinion  was  adopted  even  by  moft  of  the 
parliaments  ;  fo  diflicult  it  is  to  eradicate  eftablifhed  prejudices. 
In  Turky,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  grand  vizir  permitted  com  to 
be  exported  more  freely  than  had  been  done  formerly,  a  bufliel 
of  wheat  being  fold  at  that  time  under  feventeen  pence.  Every 
nation  flocked  to  Turky  for  corn ;  and  in  particular  no  fewer  than 
three  hundred  French  veflels,  from  twenty  to  two  iiundred  tons, 
entered  Smyrna  bay  in  one  day.  The  Janiflaries  and  populace 
took  the  alarm,  fearing  that  all  the  corn  would  be  exported,  and 
that  a  famine  would  enfue.  In  Conftantinople  they  grew  muti- 
nous, and  could  not  be  appeafed  till  the  vizir  was  ftranglcd,  and 
his  body  thrown  out  to  them.  His  fucceflbr,  who  refolved  not  to 
fplit  on  the  fame  rock,  prohibited  exportation  abfolutely.  In  that 
country,  rent  is  paid  iu  proportion  to  the  produ<5l ;  and  the  far- 
mers, who  faw  no  demand,  ncgledled  tillage.  In  lefs  than  three 
years  the  bulhel  of  wheat  rofe  to  fix  Ihillings  ;  and  the  diftrefles 
of  the  people  became  intolerable.  To  this  day,  the  fate  of  tlic 
good  vizir  is  lamented. 

We  have  improved  upon  Sully's  difcovery,  by  a  bounty  on  com 
exported,  which  has  anfwered  our  moft  fanguine  expedbitions.  A 
great  increafc  of  gold  and  filver  fubfequent  to  the  faid  bounty, 
which  has  raifed  the  price  of  many  other  commodities,  muft  have 
alfo  raifed  that  of  corn,  had  not  ftill  a  greater  increafc  of  corn, 
occafioucd  by  the  bounty,  reduced  its  price  even  below  what  it 
was  formerly  ;  and  by  that  means  our  manufadhircs  have  profited 
by  the  bounty  no  Icfs  than  our  huftjandry.     The  bounty  is  ftili 

3  0^2  more 
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more  important  in  another  refpedl :  agriculture  in  France  lies 
under  many  difcouragements  ;  the  greateft  of  which  is,  diat  our 
wheat  can  be  afforded  as  cheap  in  their  markets  as  their  own ; 
and  by  prohibiting  exportation,  it  is  in  our  power  during  a  war, 
to  dafli  all  the  French  fchemes  for  conqueft,  by  depriving  them 
of  bread  *.  This  bounty  therefore  is  our  palladium,  which  wc 
ought  religioufly  to  guard,  if  we  would  avoid  being  a  province 
of  France.  Some  fage  poUticians  have  begun  of  late  to  mutter  a* 
gainft  the  bounty,  as  feeding  our  rival  manufadhirers  cheaper  than 
our  own ;  which  is  a  miftake,  for  the  expence  of  exportation 
commonly  equals  the  bounty.  But  fuppofing  it  true,  will  the 
evil  be  remedied  by  withdrawing  the  bounty  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  difcourage  manufaAures,  by  railing  the  price  of  wheat  at 
home.  It  will  befide  encourage  French  hufbandry,  fo  as  in  aS 
probability  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  wheat,  below  what  we  af- 
ford it  to  them.  In  France,  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  England^ 
the  people  are  more  frugal,  they  poffefs  a  better  foil  and  climate; 
what  have  wc  to  balance  thefe  fignal  advantages  but  our  bounty  i 
and  were  that  bounty  withdrawn,  I  ihould  not  be  furprifed  to  fee 
French  corn  poured  in  upon  us,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be 
fiirniihed  at  home  ;  the  very  game  that  was  play'd  againfl  us,  du* 
ring  Sully's  adminiflration. 

The  exportation  of  Britifh  manufadlures  to  our  American  colo- 
nics, ought  to  meet  with  fuch  encouragement  as  to  prevent  them 
iVom  rivalling  us  :  it  would  be  a  grofs  blunder  to  encourage  their 
manufaclurcs,  by  impofing  a  duty  on  what  we  export  to  them. 


*  Between  the  years  17^5  and  1755  there  was  of  wheat  exported  from  Enfjland 
into  France  twenty-one  millions  oifeptUrSt  cftimated  at  two  hundrcd  millions  of 
livres.  The  bounty  for  exporting  corn  has  fometimes  amounted  to  L.  150,000  for 
a  finglc  year.  But  this  fum  is  not  all  loft  to  the  public ;  for  frequently  our  com  is 
exchanged  with  goods  that  pay  a  high  duty  on  importation. 
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We  ought  rather  to  give  a  bounty  on  exportation  ;  which,  by  un- 
dcrfelling  them  in  their  own  markets,  would  quafh  every  attempt 
to  rivalfliip. 

As  the  duty  on  foreign  linen  imported  into  Britain,  is  drawn 
back  when  exported  to  America,  our  legiflature  gave  a  boimty  on 
our  coarfe  linen  exported  to  that  country,  which  enables  us  to 
cope  with  the  Germans  in  the  American  markets.  The  ftaining 
or  printing  of  linen  cloth,  has  of  late  become  a  confiderable  ar- 
ticle in  the  manufadlures  of  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  fort  of  linen 
more  proper  for  that  manufa<flure  than  our  own.  The  duty  of 
foreign  linen  is  drawn  back  when  exported  to  America,  whether 
plain  or  (lamped :  and  as  we  lofe  the  bounty  on  our  coarfe  li- 
nen when  (lamped,  none  but  foreign  linen  is  employed  in  the 
(lamping  manufadlure.  This  is  an  overfight  fuch  as  our  Icgifla.- 
ture  is  guilty  of  fometimes. 

It  is  not  always  true  j^licy,  to  dilcourage  the  exportation  of  our 
own  rude  materials :  liberty  of  exportation,  gives  encouragement 
to  produce  them  in  greater  plenty  at  home  ;  which  confequently 
lowers  the  price  to  our  manufadlurers.  Upon  that  principle,  the 
exporting  corn  is  permitted,  and  in  Britain  even  encovu^ged  with 
a  bounty.  But  where  exportation  of  a  rude  material  will  not  en- 
creafe  its  quantity,  the  prohibition  is  good  policy.  For  example, 
the  exporting  of  rags  for  paper  may  be  prohibited  ;  becaufe  liberty 
of  cxix>rting  will  not  occafion  one  yard  more  of  linen  cloth  to  be 
confumed. 

Lyons  is  the  city  of  Europe  where  the  greatefl  quantity  of  filk 
Huffs  is  made :  it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  greateft  flaple  of  raw 
filk  ;  the  filk  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  fouth 
of  France,  being  there  ccrfledled.  The  exporution  of  raw  filk  is 
proliibitcd  in  France,  with  a  view  to  lefTcn  its  price  at  home,  and 
to  obflrudl  tiic  filk-manufadlure  among  foreigners.  The  firfl:  is  a 
grofs  error }  the  prohibition  of  exportation  producing  fcarcity,  not 
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plenty  :  and  with  refpedl  to  the  other  view,  it  feems  to  have  been 
overlooked,  that  the  commerce  of  the  filks  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  Levant,  is  not  confined  to  France,  but  is  open  to  all  tra- 
ding nations.  This  prohibition  is  iiideed  fo  injudicious,  that  with- 
out any  benefit  to  France,  it  has  done  irreparable  mifchief  to  the 
city  of  Lyons  :  while  the  commerce  of  raw  filk,  both  buying  and 
felling,  was  monopolized  by  the  merchants  of  that  city,  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  the  price ;  but  to  compel  fo- 
reigners to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  not  only  raifes  the  price  by 
concurrence  of  purchafers,  but  deprives  Lyons  of  a  lucrative  mo- 
nopoly. The  fame  blunder  is  repeated  with  refpedl  to  raw  filk 
fpun  and  dy'd.  In  Lyons,  filk  is  prepared  for  the  loom  with 
more  art  than  any  where  elfe  ;  and  to  fecure  the  filk-manufadlure, 
the  exportation  of  fpun  filk  is  prohibited  ;  which  muft  roufe  fo- 
reigners, tobeflow  their  utmoft  attention  upon  improving  thefpin-p- 
ning  and  drefling  of  filk :  and  who  knows  whether  reiterated  trials 
by  perfons  of  genius,  may  not,  ini  England  for  example,  bring 
thefe  branches  of  the  maaufadure  to  greater  pcrfe^on,  th^n  they 
are  even  in  Lyons  ? 

Whether  we  have  not  committed  a  blunder  of  the  fame  kind  ia 
prohibiting  exportation  of  our  wool,  is  a  very  ferious  queftion^ 
which  I  proceed  to  examine,  A  fpirit  for  hufbandry,  and  for  e- 
very  fort  of  improvement,  is  in  France  turning  more  and  more  ge- 
neral. In  feveral  provinces  there  are  focieties,  who  have  command 
of  public  money  for  promoting  agriculture  ;  and  about  no  other 
article  are  thefe  focieties  more  folicitous,  than  about  improving  the 
ilaple  of  their  wool.  A  book  lately  publiflied  in  Sweden,  and 
tranflated  into  French,  has  infpired  them  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
fuccefs ;  as  it  contains  an  account  of  the  Swedifti  wool  being 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quantity,  by  importing 
Spanifli  and  Englilh  fheep  for  breed.  Now  as  France  is  an  exten- 
five  country,  fituated  between  Spain  and  England,  two  excellent 
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wool-countries,  it  would  be  ftrange,  if  there  Ihould  not  be  found 
a  fingle  corner  in  all  France,  where  wool  may  be  advanced  to  fome 
degree  of  perfedion.  Britain  may  be  juftly  apprehenfive  of  tliefc 
attempts  ;  for  if  France  can  cope  with  us  under  the  difadvantagc 
of  procuring  our  wool  by  fmuggling,  how  far  will  they  exceed  us 
with  good  wool  of  their  own  ?  The  woollen  cloth  of  England  has 
always  been  held  its  capital  manufa(5lure ;  and  patriotifm  calls  on 
every  one  to  prevent  if  poflible  the  lofs  of  that  valuable  branch. 
Till  fomething  better  be  difcovered,  I  venture  to  propofe  what  at 
firft  may  be  thought  a  ftrange  meafure,  and  that  is,  to  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  our  wool  upon  a  moderate  duty,  fuch  as  will  faife  the 
price  to  the  French,  but  not  fuch  as  to  encourage  fmuggling.  The 
opportunity  of  procuring  wool  in  the  neighbourhood  at  a  moderate 
price,  joined  with  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  improve  the 
ftaple  of  their  own  tvool,  would  fbon  make  the  French  abandon 
droughts  of  that  improvement. 

Experience  has  unfolded  the  advantages  of  liberty  to  export 
corn  :  it  has  greatly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  by  increafing 
the  quantity  of  com,  has  made  it  even  cheaper  at  home  than  for- 
merly. Have  we  not  reafon  to  expedl  a  fimilar  confcqucncc,  from 
the  fame  meafure  with  refpedl  to  wool  ?  A  new  vent  for  that  com- 
modity, would  increafe  the  number  of  our  flieep,  meliorate  the 
land  by  their  dung,  and  probably  bring  down  the  price  of  our 
wool  at  home.  It  is  proper  indeed  to  prohibit;  the  exportation  of 
wool,  as  of  com,  when  the  price  rifes  above  a  certain  fum  ;  which 
would  have  the  double  efFed  of  fecuring  plenty  to  ourfelves,  and 
diftrefling  our  rivals  at  critical  times  when  the 'commodity  is 
fcarce. 

There  is  one  reafon  that  fhould  influence  our  legillaturc  to  per- 
mit the  exportation  of  wool,  even  ftippofing  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments to  be  inconclufive  :  Very  long  experience  may  teach  us,  if 
we  can  be  taught  by  experience,  that  vain  are  our  endeavours  to 
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prevent  wool  from  being  exported  2  it  holds  true  with  refpeft  to 
all  prohibitions,  that  fmuggling  will  always  prevail,  where  the 
profits  rile  above  the  rifk.  Why  not  then  make  a  virtue  of  necef^ 
fity,  by  permitting  exportation  under  a  duty  ?  One  other  mea- 
fure  would  reftoi-e  the  Englifh  woollen  manufadhire  to  its  priftine 
fplendor,  which  is,  to  apply  the  fum  arifing  from  the  tax,  as  a 
premium  for  exporting  woollen  goods.  Were  that  meafure  adopt- 
ed, the  liberty  of  exporting  wool  would  prove  a  lingular  blefling 
to  England. 

I  clofe  tliis  branch  with  a  commercial  leflbn,  to  which  every 
other  confidcration  ought  to  yield.  The  trade  of  a  nation  depends 
for  the  moll  part  on  very  delicate  circumftances,  and  requires  to 
be  carefully  nurfed.  Foreigners,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  flat- 
tered and  encouraged,  that  they  may  prefer  us  before  others.  Nor 
ought  we  ever  to  rely  entirely  on  our  natural  advantages  ;  for  it 
is  not  eafy  to  forefee  what  may  occur  to  overbalance  them.  As 
this  refledlion  is  no  lels  obvious  than  weighty,  fadls  will  be  more 
effedlual  than  argument  for  making  a  deep  impreflion.  The  Swiis 
fome  years  ago  imported  all  their  wines  from  the  King  of 
Sardinia's  dominions.  The  King  laid  a  high  duty  on  thefe 
wines,  knowing  that  the  Swifs  had  not  ready  accefs  to  any 
other  wine-country.  He  did  not  forefee,  that  this  high  duty 
was  equal  to  a  premium  for  cultivating  the  vine  at  home.  They 
•  fuccecded  ;  and  now  are  provided  with  wine  of  their  own  growth. 
The  city  of  Lyons,  by  making  filver-thread  in  perfe<flion,  had 
maintained  a  monopoly  of  that  article  againft  foreigners,  as  well 
as  natives.  But  a  high  duty  on  the  exporting  it,  in  order  to  mo- 
nopolize alfo  the  manufadlure  of  filver-lace,  will  probably  excite 
foreigners  to  improve  their  own  filver-thread  and  filver-lace ;  and 
France  will  be  deprived  of  both  monopolies,  by  the  very  means 
cmploy'd  for  fecuring  both.  Engliih  goods  purchafed  by  Spa- 
niards for  the  x^incrican  market,  pay  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  ex- 
portation 
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portation  a  duty  equal  to  their  value.  This  impolitic  meafurc 
opens  a  wide  door  to  fmuggling ;  as  Englifh  goods  can  be  furnilhed 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  from  Jamaica.  The  Spanifh  governor  of  Mexico 
joins  underhand  in  the  fmuggling ;  which  is  commonly  carried 
on  in  the  following  manner.  The  governor,  to  whom  early  no- 
tice is  given,  iffues  a  proclamation,  bearing,  that  a  foreign  fliip, 
with  Englilh  goods  on  board,  every  article  being  fpecified,  is  ho- 
vering on  the  coaft  ;  and  prohibiting,  under  fevere  penalties,-  any 
perfon  to  be  a  purchafer.  That  public  proclamation,  which  is 
virtually  a  public  advertifement,  has  the  defired  effedl.  All  flock 
to  the  (hore,  and  purchafe  in  perfe<5l  tranquillity. 

Bcfide  heavy  duties,  commerce  with  foreigners  has  been  di- 
ftrefled  by  many  unwary  regulations.  The  herring-fifliery,  which 
is  now  an  immenfe  article  of  commerce,  was  engroflcd  origi- 
nally by  the  Scots.  But  grafping  at  all  advantages,  the  royal  bo- 
roughs of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  the  fecond  James,  prohibi- 
ted th^ir  iilhermen  to  fell  herrings  at  fea  to  foreigners ;  order- 
ing, that  the  herring  fliould  be  firft  landed,  in  order  that  they 
themfelves  Height  be  firft  ferved.  Such  was  the  police  of  thofc 
times.  But  behold  the  confcquence.  The  Netherlanders,  and 
people  of  the  Hanfe  towns,  being  prohibited  to  purchafe  as  for- 
merly, became  fifhers  themfelves,  and  cut  the  Scots  out  of  that 
profitable  branch  of  trade.  The  tar-company  of  Sweden,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  the  Englifh  could  not  ocherwife  be  fupplied, 
refufed  to  let  them  have  any  pitch  or  tar,  even  for  ready  money, 
unlefs  permitted  to  be  imported  into  England  in  Swedifh  bottoms ; 
and  confequently  in  fuch  quantities  only  as  the  company  fhould 
DC  plcafcd  to  furnifli.  This  hardfhip  moved  the  parliament  to 
give  a  bounty  for  pitch  andlar  made  in  our  own  colonies.  And  if 
wc  be  not  already,  we  fliall  foon  be  altogether  independent  of 
Sweden.  The  Dutch,  excited  by  the  profitable  trade  of  Portugal 
v\  Irh  the  Kad  Indies,  attempted  a  north-eaft  pafTagc  to  China ; 
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and  that  proving  abortive,  they  fct  on  foot  a  trade  with  Lifbon 
for  Eafl-India  commodities.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  fubjedl  to 
the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Dutch,  tho'  at  war  with  Spain,  did 
not  doubt  of  their  being  well  received  in  Portugal,  with  which 
kingdom  they  had  no  caufe  of  quarrel.  But  the  King  of  Spain, 
overlooking  not  only  the  law  of  nations,  but  even  his  own  intereft 
as  King  of  Portugal,  confifcated  at  fliort-hand  the  Datch.fhips^ 
and  their  cargoes,  in  the  harbour  of  Lifbon.  That  unjuft  and 
un  politic  treatment,  provoked  the  Dutch  to  attempt  an  £a{l*-India 
tr  ;.de,  which  probably  they  would  not  otherwife  have  thought  of; 
aiul  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  as  to  fupplant  the  Portuguefe  in  ev^ry 
uariLT.  And  thus  the  King  of  Spain,  by  a  grofs  error  in  poli- 
L...S,  4  xiikcd  his  enemies  to  be  a  powerful  maritime  ftate.  Had  he 
eiiLOuragcd  the  Dutch  to  trade  with  Lifbon,  other  nations  muft 
have  relbrtcd  to  the  fame  market.  Portugal  thereby  would  have 
been  raifcd  to  fuch  a  height  of  maritime  power,  as  to  be  afraid  of 
no  rival.  The  Dutch  would  not  have  thought  of  coping  with 
them,  nor  would  any  other  nation. 

W^'e  proceed  to  foreign  commodities,  and  the  meafures  laid 
down  for  reguLiting  their  importation^  which  have  different 
views.  One  is,  to  keep  down  a  rival  power ;  in  which  view  it  is 
prudent  to  prohibit  importation  from  one  country,  and  to  encou- 
rage it  from  another.  It  is  judicious  in  the  Britiih  legiflature,  t«> 
load  French  wines  with  a  higher  duty  than  thofe  of  Portugal ;  and 
in  France,  it  would  be  a  proper  meafure,  to  prefer  the  beef  of  Hoi* 
Aein,  or  of  Ruflia,  before  that  of  Ireland ;  and  the  tobacco  of  the 
Ukraine,  or  of  the  Palatinate,  before  that  of  Virginia.  But  fuch 
meafures  of  government  ought  to  be  fparingly  exercifed^  for  fear 
of  retaliation. 

There  is  no  caufe  more  cogent  for  regulating  importation,  than 
an  unfavourable  balance.  By  permitting  French  goods  to  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  the  balance  againft  England  was  computed  to 
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be  a  million  Sterling  yearly.  In  the  year  1678,  that  importation 
was  regulated ;  which,  with  a  prohibition  of  wearing  Eafl-India 
manufadtures,  did  in  twenty  years  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  England. 

Mod  of  the  Britifh  regulations  with  regard  to  goods  imported, 
are  contrived  for  promoting  our  own  manufactures,  or  thofe  of 
our  colonies,     A  ftatute,  3°  Edward  IV.  cap.  4.  intitled,  "  Cer- 
"  tain  merchandifes  not  lawful  to  be  brought  ready  wrought  into 
"  the  kingdom,"    contains  a  large  lift   of  fuch   merchandifes ; 
fhowing  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Englifti  in  an  early  period,  intent 
on  promoting  their  own  manufactures.     To  favour  a  new  manu- 
facture of  our  own,  it  is  proper  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  fame  manu- 
facture imported.     To  encourage  the  art  of  throwing  filk,  die 
duty  on  raw  filk  imported  is  reduced,  and  that  on  thrown  filk  is 
heightened.     But  fuch  a  meafure  ought  to  be  taken  with  great 
circumfpection,  left  it  recoil  againft  oxu^felves.    The  Swedes,  fome 
years  ago,  intent  on  raifing  manufactures  at  home,  prohibited  at 
once  foreign  manufactures,  without  due  preparation.     Smuggling 
enfued,  for  people  muft  import  what  they  cannot  find  at  home  ; 
and  the  home  manufactures  were  not  benefited.     But  the  confe- 
quenccs  were  ftill  more  fevere.     Foreign  manufactures  were  for- 
merly purchafed  with  their  copper,  iron,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  &c. : 
but  now,  as  foreigners  cannot  procure  thefe  commodities  but  with 
ready  money,  they  refort  to  Rufila  and  Norway,  where  commo- 
dities of  the  fame  kind  are  procured  by  barter.     The  Swedifli  go- 
vernment, perceiving  their  error,  permit  feveral  foreign  manufac- 
tures to  be  imported  as  formerly.     But  it  is  now  too  late  ;  for  the 
trade  flows  into  another  channel ;  and  at  prefent,   the  Swedifh 
copper  and  iron  works  arc  far  fixnn  flourifliing  as  they  once  did. 
In  the  year  1 768,  an  ordinance  was  ifiued  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
prohibiting  printed  or  painted  linen  and  cotton  to  he  imported  ; 
intended  for  encouraging  a  manufacture  of  printed  cottons  pro- 
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jecled  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon.     Tlie  Spanifh  miniftry  have  all 
along  been  fingularly  unlucky  in  their  commercial  regulations. 
It  is  eafy  to  forefee,  that  fuch  a  prohibition  will  have  no  cEk&y 
but  to  raifc  the  price  on  the  fubjedls  of  Spain  ;  for  the  prohibited 
goods  will  be  fmuggled,  difcouraging  as  much  as  ever  the  in- 
tended manufadlure.     The  prudent  meafure  would  have  been,  to 
lay  a  duty  upon  printed  cottons  and  linens  imported,  lb  finall  as 
not  to  encourage  fmuggling  ;  and  to  apply  that  duty  for  nurfing 
the  infant  manufafture.     A  foreign  manufafture .  ought  never  ta 
be  totally  prohibited,  till  that  at  home  be  in  fuch  plenty,  as  near*- 
ly  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  natives.     Ihuring  ignorance  of  po^ 
litical  principles,  a  new  manufadlure  was  commonly  encouraged 
with  an  exclufive  privilege  for  a  certain  number  of  years.     Thus 
in  Scotland,  an  exclufive  privilege  of  exporting  woollen  and  linea 
manufactures,  was  given  to  fome  private  focieties  {a).    Such  a  mo- 
nopoly is  ruinous  to  a  nation ;  and  frequently  to  the  manufac- 
ture itfelf  {b).     I  know  no  monopoly  that  in  found  politics  can  be 
juftified,  except  that  given  to  authors  of  books  for  fourteen  years 
by  an  ad  of  Queen  Anne  *.     Exemption  from  duty,  premiums 

ta 

{a)  Act  42.  pari.  1661. 

{If)  See  Elcmcns  du  Commerce,  tom.  i.  p.  334. 

♦  That  aft  is  judicionfly  contrived,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  authors,  but  for 
thiit  of  learning  in  general.  It  encourages  men  of  genius  to  write,  and  multiplies 
books  both  of  inftruftion  and  amufement ;  which,  by  concurrence  of  many  edi- 
tors after  the  monopoly  is  at  an  end,  are  fold  at  the  cheapeft  rate.  Many  well-dif- 
pofcd  perfons  complain,  that  the  exclufive  privilege  beftow'd  by  the  ftatute  upon 
authors  is  too  fhort,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  perpetual.  Nay  it  is  afierted,  that  ait- 
thors  have  a  perpetual  privilege  by  |common  law ;  and  it  was  determined  lately 
in  the  court  of  king's-bench,  tliat  by  the  common  law  of  England  the  privilege 
is  perpetual.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens,  than  by  grafping  at  the  fhadow, 
to  lofe  the  fubftance ;  for  I  have  no  diificuhy  to  maintain,  that  a  perpetual  mono- 
poly 
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to  the  beft  workmen,  a  bounty  on  exportation,  joined  with  a 
duty  on  goods  of  the  fame  kind  imported,  and  at  laft  a  total  pro- 
hibition, are  the  proper  encouragements  to  a  new  manufadhire. 

The  importation  of  raw  materials  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
every  manufadluring  coimtry,  permitting  only  a  moderate  duty 
for  encouraging  our  own  rude  materials  of  the  fame  kind.  By  a 
French  edicfl  1654,  for  encomaging  fliip-building,  fhip-timber 
imported  pays  no  duty.  But  perhaps  a  moderate  duty  would 
have  been  better  policy,  in  order  to  encourage  fuch  timber  of  the 
growth  of  France.  Deal  timber  accordingly,  and  other  timber, 
imported  into  Britain  from  any  part  of  Europe,  Ireland  except- 
ed, pays  a  moderate  duty.  And  oak-bark  imported  pays  a  duty, 
which  is  an  encouragement  tp  propagate  oak  at  home.  The  im- 
portation of  lean  cattle  from  Ireland,  which  in  effedl  are  raw  mai- 


poly  of  books  would  prove  more  dcftruAive  to  learning,  and  even^to  autbors,  tEan 
a  fccond  irruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  to  raife 
the  price  of  commodities ;  and  by  a  perpetual  monopoly  in  the  commerce  of  books, 
the  price  of  good  books  would  be  raifcd  far  beyond  the  reach  of  moft  readers : 
they  would  be  fold  like  piftures  of  the  great  maflers.  The  works  of  Shakefpearc,  for 
example,  or  of  Milton,  would  be  fecn  in  very  few  libraries.  In  ikort,  the  fale  of 
good  books  would  be  confined  to  a  few  learned  men,  fuch  as  have  money  to  fpare, 
and  to  a  few  rich  men,  who  buy  out  of  vanity,  as  they  buy  a  diamond  or  a  fine  coat. 
rdfliions  at  the  Hi  me  time  are  variable;  and  books,  even  the  mod  fplcndid,  would 
we^r  out  of  fafhion  with  men  of  opulence,  and  be  defpifed  as  antiquated  furniture* 
And  with  rcfpcft  to  men  of  tafte,  their  number  is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  afford  encou- 
ragement even  for  the  moft  frugal  edition.  Thus  bookfellers,  by  grafping.  too- 
much,  would  put  an  end  to  their  trade  altogether^  and  men  of  genius  would  not 
write,  when  no  price  could  be  afforded  for  th^ir  works.  At  the  fame  time^  our  prc- 
fent  authors  and  bookfellers  would  not  be  much  benefited  by  fuch  a  monopoly.  Not 
many  books  have  fo  long  a  run  as  fourteen  years;  and  the  fuccefs  of  a  book  on  the 
iirft  publication,  is  fo  uncertain,  that  a  bookfellcr  will  give  little  more  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, than  for  the  temporary  privilege  of  the  ftatute.  This  was  forefeen  by  the  le- 
giilaturc ;  and  the  privilege  was  wifely  confined  to  fourteen  years^  equally  bencfi- 
ilal  to  ihc  public  and  to  authors. 

terials. 
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terials,  is,  by  a  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  declared  a  public  nuifance. 
What  grofs  ignorance  !  Is  it  not  evident,  thiat  to  feed  cattle,  ii 
more  profitable  than  to  breed  them  ?  The  chief  promoter  of  that 
notable  ftatute,  was  Sir  John  Knight,  infemous  for  an  infolent 
fpecch  in  King  William's  reign  againft  naturalizing  foreign  Pro- 
teftants,  and  propofing  to  kick  out  of  the  kingdom  thofe  already 
fettled.  Experience  hath  proved  the  benefit  of  importing  lean  cattle 
into  England  ;  witnefs  the  vaft  quantities  imported  yearly  from 
Scotland.  Diamonds,  pearls,  and  jewels  of  every  kind,  paid  for- 
merly upon  importation  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  which 
by  aft  6^  George  II.  cap,  7.  was  taken  oflP,  upon  the  following 
preamble  :  "  That  London  is  now  become  a  great  mart  for  dia-» 
monds  and  other  precious  ftones,  from  whence  moft  foreign 
countries  are  fupplied  ;  that  great  numbers  of  rough  diamonds 
"  are  fent  here  to  be  cut  and  poliflied  ;  and  that  a  free  importa* 
"  tion  would  encreafe  the  trade.'* 

Sorry  am  I  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  our  duties  on  importation, 
are  far  from  being  conformable  to  the  foregoing  rule  ;  many  raw 
materials  neceflary  for  our  manufadlures  being  loaded  with  a  du- 
ty on  importation,  and  fome  with  a  heavy  duty.  Barilla,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  raw  material  ufed  in  the  glafs-manufacfture :  the  ex- 
portation from  Spain  is  loaded  with  a  very  high  duty :  and  to 
raife  the  price  ft  ill  higher,  we  add  another  duty  on  importation; 
without  liaving  the  pretext  of  encouraging  a  raw  material  of  our 
own  growth,  for  barilla  grows  not  in  this  iiland.  Hair  is  a  raw 
material  employed  in  feveral  manufactures  ;  and  yet  every  kind  of 
it,  human  hair,  horle  hair,  goat's  hair,  &c.  pays  a  duty  oh  im- 
portation ;  which  confcquently  raiies  the  price  of  our  own  hair, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  imported.  Nor  has  this  duty,  more  than  the 
former,  the  pretext  of  being  an  encouragement  to  our  own  pro- 
duiSl ;  for  llircly  there  will  not  on  that  account  be  reared  one  child 
more,  or  foal,  or  kid.  The  fame  objedion  lies  againft  the  du- 
ty 
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ty  on  foreign  kelp^  which  is  very  high.  Rancid  oil  of  olives,  fit 
for  foap  and  woollen  manufadlures,  pays  upon  importation  a  high 
duty  :  were  it  free  of  duty,  we  fhould  be  able  to  ferve  ourfelves 
with  Caftile  foap  of  home  manufadlure  ;  and  likcwife  our  colonies, 
which  are  partly  fupplied  by  the  French.  Each  of  the  following 
raw  materials  ought  in  ibund  policy  to  be  free  of  duty  on  importa- 
tion ;  and  yet  they  are  loaded  with  a  duty,  fome  with  a  high  du- 
ty ;  pot-alhes,  elephant's  teeth,  raw  filk  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
lamp-black,  bridles  drefled  oi;undrefred,  horns  of  beeves.  Un- 
dreffed  flcins,  tho'  a  rude  material,  pay  a  duty  on  importation ; 
and  French  kLd-£kins  are  honoured  above  odiers  with  a  high  du- 
ty :  to  rejedl  a  great  benefit  to  ourfelves  rather  than  afford  a  finall 
benefit  to  a  rival  nation,  favours  more  of  peevifhnefs  than  of  pru- 
dence. 

For  encouraging  our  colwiies,  coffee  is  permitted  to  be  import- 
ed from  the  plantations  free  of  duty,  while  other  coffee  pays 
fix  pence  per  pound.  The  heavy  duty  on  whalebone  and  whale- 
oil  imported,  which  was  laid  on  for  encouraging  our  own  whale- 
fifhing,  is  taken  oflTwith  refpedl  to  the  importation  from  our  A- 
merican  colonics  {a).  This  may  put  an  end  to  our  own  whale- 
fifhery  :  but  it  will  enable  the  Americans  to  cope  with  the  Dutch ; 
and  who  knows  whether  they  may  not  at  laft  prevail  ?  For  encou- 
raging the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  in  America,  there  is  a  bounty 
given  upon  what  is  imported  into  Britain.  One  would  imagine, 
that  our  legiflature  intended  to  enable  the  ccJonies  to  rival  us  in  a 
flaple  manufadhire,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  co- 
lonization. But  wc  did  not  fee  fo  far:  we  only  forefaw  a  benefit 
to  Britain,  in  being  fupplied  with  hemp  and  flax  from  our  colo- 
nies, rather  than  from  Ruflia  and  the  Low  Countries.  But  even 
abftracfling  from  rivalfhip,  was  it  not  obvious,  that  a  bounty  for 

(<i)  4O  George  III.  cap.  29. 
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encouraging  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax  at  home,  would  be  more 
fuccefsful,  than  for  encouraging  the  culture  in  America,  where 
the  price  of  labour  is  excefTively  liigh,  not  to  talk  of  the  freight  *  ? 
.  The  encouragement  given  to  foreign  linen-yarn,  by  taking  oflf 
the  duty  on  importation,  is  a  meafure  that  greatly  concerns  Bri- 
tain ;  and  how  far  falutary,  Ihall  be  flriftly  examined,  after  da- 
ting fome  preliminary  obfervations.  The  firfl:  is.  That  as  the 
price  of  our  own  commodities  can  never  rife  above  that  of  foreign 
commodities  fold  here,  the  price  of  imported  linen  mud  regulate 
the  price  of  home-made  linen.  The  next  is.  That  tho'  the  duty 
on  importation  is  paid  by  the  merchant  at  the  firfl  inflance,  he 
relieves  himfelf  of  it,  by  raifing  the  price  on  the  purchafer ;  which 
of  courfe  raifes  the  price  of  the  fame  fort  of  goods  made  at  home ; 


*  Between  the  mother-countiT^  and  -her  colonies  the  following  rule  ought  to  be  fa- 
crcd,  That  withrefpqft  to  commodities  wanted,  each  of  them  fhould  prefer  theo* 
ther  before  all  other  nations,  Britain  fliould  take  from  her  colonies  whatever  they  can 
furnifli  for  her  ufc  ;  and  they  fliould  take  from  Britain  whatever  (he  can  furniflifor 
their  ufe.  In  a  word,  every  thing  regarding  commerce  ought  to  be  reciprocal,  and 
equal  between  tlicm.  To  bar  a  colony  from  accefs  to  the  fountain-head  for  com- 
modities that  cannot  be  furniflied  by  the  mother-country  but  at  fecond-hand,  is  op- 
prcffion :  it  is  fo  far  degrading  the  colonics  from  being  free  fubje&s  to  be  flaves^ 
What  right,  for  example,  has  Britain  to  prohibit  her  colonies  from  purchafing  tea  or 
porcelanc  at  Canton,  if  they  can  procure  it  cheaper  there  than  in  London  ?  No 
conhedtion  between  two  nations  can  be  fo  intimate,  as  to  make  fuch  reftraint  an  aft 
of  juilice.  Our  legiflature  however  have  afled  like  a  ftepmother  to  her  American 
colonics,  by  prohibiting  them  to  have  any  commerce  but  with  Britain  only.  They 
muft  land  firft  in  Britain  all  their  commodities,  even  what  are  not  intended  to  be 
fold  there  j  and  they  muft  take  from  Britain,  not  only  its  own  produft,  but  every 
foreign  commodity  that  is  wanted.  This  regulation  is  not  only  unjuft  but  impoli- 
tic •,  as  by  it  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  in  general  is  facrificed  to  that  of  a  few  Lon- 
don merchanis.  Our  legiflature  have  at  laft  fo  far  opened  their  eyes,  as  to  give  a 
partial  relief.  Some  articles  are  permitted  to  be  carried  dircftly  to  the  place  of  dc- 
Aination,  without  being  flrft  entered  in  Britain,  wheat  for  example,  rice,  &c. 

and 
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and  accordingly  a  duty  on  impoi'tation  is  in  efJecl  a  bounty  to  x>ur 
own  nianufa<5lurers.  A  third  obfei-vation  is,  That  the  price  of 
our  linen-cloth  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  fpinner  and  the 
weaver,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  afford  bread  to  both.  If  the 
yam  be  too  high,  the  weaver  is  undone  ;  and  if  too  low,  the  fpin- 
ner is  undone.  This  was  not  attended  to,  when,  for  encoura- 
ging our  fpinners,  a  duty  of  three  pence  was  laid  on  every  pound 
of  imported  linen-yam ;  which  had  the  cffe6l  to  raife  the  pncc  of 
our  own  yarn  beyond  what  the  weaver  could  afford.  This  my  fie- 
ry being  unvailed,  the  duty  was  firfl  lowered  to  two  pence,  and 
then  to  a  penny :  our  fpinners  had  tolerable  bread,  and  our  weavers 
were  not  opprefled  with  paying  too  high  a  price  for  yarn. 

Some  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
finding  the  linen-manufadhu-e  benefited  by  the  feveral  redu(^ions 
of  the  duty,  rafhly  concluded,  that  it  would  be  flill  more  bene- 
fited by  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty.  The  penny  accordingly 
was  taken  off  (^),  and  linen-yarn  was  permitted  to  be  imported 
dutyfree ;  which,  if  matters  had  continued  as  at  the  date  of  thcadl, 
would  have  left  us  not  a  fingle  fpinner  by  profcffion ;  becaufe  it  would 
have  reduced  the  price  of  otu*  yarn  below  what  could  afford  bread 
to  the  fpinner.  Lucky  it  has  been  for  our  linen-manufaclure, 
that  the  German  war,  which  foon  followed,  fufpended  all  their 
manufadhires,  and  fpinning  in  particular;  wliich  proved  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  diffufing  widely  the  art  of  fpinning,  and 
for  making  our  fpinners  more  and  more  dexterous.  And  yet, 
now  that  the  war  is  at  an  end,  it  is  far  from  being  certain,  that 
our  yarn  can  be  afforded  as  cheap  as  what  is  imported  from  Sile- 
fia.  We  have  good  authority  for  afferting,  that  the  Knglifh  fpin- 
ners have  fuffered  by  that  ftatute :  from  the  books  of  many  j>a- 
riflies  it  appears,  that  foon  after  the  flatute,  a  number  of  wo- 

(j)   29*^  George  II. 
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men,  who  had  lived  by  fpinning,  became  a  burden  upon  the  pa- 
rifh.  One  thing  is  evident,  that  as  fpinning  is  the  occupation  of 
females  who  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  nfefuUy  employed,  and  as 
more  hands  are  required  for  fpinning  tlian  for  weaving,  the  for- 
mer is  the  more  valuable  branch  of  the  manufadlure.  It  ought 
then  to  be  the  peculiar  concern  of  our  legiflature,  not  to  deftroy 
that  branch  by  impolitic  regulations.  And  yet  very  little  atten- 
tion feems  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  intereft,  in  paflP- 
ing  the  a<5l  under  confideration.  Why  was  it  not  enquired  into> 
whether  the  intended  redudlion  of  the  price  of  yarn,  would  leave 
bread  to  the  Britilh  fpinner  ?  The  refuk  of  that  enquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  intended  adl ;  for  it  would  have  been  clear- 
ly feen,  that  the  Scotch  fpinner  could  not  make  bread  by  her 
work,  far  lefs  the  Engliih.  Other  particulars  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  fuggefled  to  the  legiflature,  that  flax-fpinning  is  of  all  occu- 
pations the  fitted  for  women  of  a  certain  clafs,  confined  within 
fmall  houfes  ;  that  a  flax-wheel  requires  lefs  fpace  than  a  wheel 
for  wodl ;  and  that  the  toughnefs  of  Britifli  flax  makes  it  excel 
for  fliil-cloth,  dowlas,  ticking,  and  flieeting.  The  Britifli  ipin-- 
ner  might,  in  a  Britifli  fl:atute,  have  expeded  the  caft  of  the  fcale^ 
had  it  been  but  a  halfpenny  per  pound  on  importation. 

At  the  fame  time,  why  ftiould  there  be  any  inconfiflsncy  in  our 
commercial  regulations,  when  the  wLfeft  heads  of  the  nation  arc 
employed  about  them  I  Flax  rough  or  undrcflled,  being  a  rude 
material,  is  imported  duty-free,  but  drefled  flax  pays  a  high  duty ; 
both  of  them  calculated  for  encouraging  our  own  manufadlurers.. 
Behold  now  a  flat  inconfiflency  :  tho'  dreflTed  flax,  for  the  reafba 
given,  pays  a  high  duty ;  yet  when  by  additional  labour  it  is  con- 
verted into  yarn,  it  pays  no  duty.  How  abfurd  is^this  !  Fur- 
ther, foreign  yarn  i&  not  only  made  welcome  duty-fi^e,,  but  evea 
receives  a  bounty  when  converted  into  linen,  and  exported  to  our 
plantations.     Have  we  no  reafbn  to  be  afraid,^,  that  fuch  indul- 
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gence  to  foreign  yam  will  deprive  us  of  foreign  rough  flax  ?  Tlie 
difference  of  bulk  and  freight  will  determine  the  Germans  to  fend 
us  nothing  but  their  yarn,  and  equally  determine  our.  importers 
to  commiflion  that  commodity  only. 

Goods  imported,  if  fubje<Sled  to  a  duty,  arc  generally  of  the 
beft  kind ;  becaufe  the  duty  bears  a  lefs  proportion  to  fuch  than 
to  meaner  forts.  The  beft  French  wines  are  imported  into  Bri- 
tain, where  the  duty  is  higher  than  in  any  other  country.  For 
that  reafon,  the  beft  linen-yarn  was  imported  while  the  duty  iiib- 
fifted ;  but  now  the  German  yarn  is  forted  into  difierent  kinds, 
of  which  the  worft  is  referved  for  the  Englifh  market. 

Regulations  concerning  the  exportation  of  commodities  former- 
ly imported,  come  next  in  order.  And  for  encouraging  fuch  ex- 
portation, one  method  pradifed  with  fuccefs,  is,  to  reftore  to  the 
merchant  the  whole  or  part  of  the  duty  paid  at  importation ;  which 
is  termed  a  drawback.  This  in  particular  is  done  with  refpedl  to 
tobacco ;  which  by  that  means  can  be  afforded  to  foreigners  at 
two  pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  when  the  price  at  home  is  eight 
pence  halfpenny.  But  by  an  omiflion  in  the  ad  of  parliament,  a 
drawback  is  only  given  for  raw  tobacco ;  which  bars  the  exporta- 
tion of  fnuff  or  manufadtured  tobacco,  as  foreigners  can  under- 
fell  us  five-and-thirty  per  cent.  Tobacco  being  an  article  of  luxu- 
ry, it  was  well  judged  in  our  legiflature  to  lay  a  heavier  duty 
on  what  is  confumed  at  home,  than  on  what  is  exported.  Upon 
the  fame  principle,  the  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  importation  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  from  our  American  plantations,  is  wholly  drawn 
back  when  exported  {a).  But  as  China  earthen  ware  is  not  intillcd 
to  any  encouragement  from  us,  and  as  it  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
it  gets  no  drawback,  even  when  exported  to  America  (7°  George  IIL 
cap.  46.).     The  exporter  of  rice  from  Britain,  firft  imported  from 

(j)  70  George  III.  cap.  46. 

3  S  2  America, 
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America,  is  intitled  to  draw  back  but  half  the  duty  paid  on  im- 
portation. Rice  imported  duty-free  might  rival  our  wheat-crop. 
But  the  whole  duty  ought  to  be  drawn  back  on  exportation : 
it  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  neighbours  at  the  lowed  rate,  part*» 
]y  to  rival  tlieir  wheat-crop,  and  partly  to  encourage  our  rice-co- 
lonies. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  luxury ;  and  it  is  well  ordered,  that  it 
ihould  come  dearer  to  us  than  to  foreigners.     But  every  wife  ad- 
miniflration  will  take  the  oppofite  fide  with  refpecfl  to  articles  that 
concern  our  manufadlures.     Quickfilver  pays  upon  importation  a 
duty  of  about  Sd.  per  pound;  yd.  of  which  is  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.     The  intention  of  the  dniwback  was  to  encourage 
the  commerce  of  quickfilver;  without  adverting,  that  to  aflbrd 
quicldilver  to  foreign  manufadurers  cheaper  than  to  our  own, 
is  a  grofs  blunder  in  commercial   politics.     Again,  when  quick- 
filver is  manufadlurcd  into  vermilion  or  fublimate,  no  drawback 
is  allowed ;  which  eflfedtually  bars  their  exportation :   we  ought 
to  be  afhamed  of  fuch  an  abfurdity.     In  the  reiga  of  Queen  EU- 
fabeth,  dyers  were  prohibited  to  ufe  logwood,  which  was  order- 
■ed  to  be  openly  burnt.     But  the  Englifli  dyers  having  acquired 
the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of  logwood,  it  was  permitted  to  be 
imported  (^),    every  ton  paying  on  importation  L.  $  ;  L.  4  of 
which  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation.     That  law,  made 
in  the  days  of  ignorance,  was  intended  to  encourage  the  com- 
merce of  logwood;  and  held  that  effe<5t :  but  the  blunder  of  dis- 
couraging our  own  manufactures,  by  fumiftiing  logwood  cheap- 
er to  our  rivals,  was  overlooked.     Both  articles  were  put  upon  a 
better  footing  {b)y  giving  a  greater  encouragement  to  the  com- 
merce of  logwood,  by  allowing  it  to  be  imported  duty-free  ;  and 


[a)  A  A  13.  5c  14.  Ch.irles  II.  cap.  ii.  5  26.  27- 
(*)  Act  8^  George  I.e.  14. 
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by  giving  an  advantage  to  our  own  manufadlures,  by  laying  a  duty 
of  40  s.  upon  every  hundred  weight  exported.  Laftly,  Still  more 
to  encourage  the  commerce  of  logwood  {a)j  the  duty  upon  exporta- 
tion is  difcontinued.  It  will  have  the  efiedl  propofed :  but  will 
not  that  benefit  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  encouragement  it 
gives  to  foreign  manufadlures  ?  By  the  late  peace,  we  have  ob- 
^ned  the  monopoly  of  gum-fenega ;  and  proper  meafures  have 
been  taken  for  turning  it  to  the  bed  account :  the  exportation 
from  Africa  is  confined  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  duty  on  im- 
portation is  only  fix  pence  per  hundred  weight :  but  the  duty  on 
^xportsttiou  from  Britain  is  thirty  lhillings/)^r  hundred  weight  (b) ; 
which,  with  freight,  commiflion,  and  infurance,  makes  it  come 
dear  to  foreigners.  Formerly,  every  beaver's  fkin  paid  upon  im- 
portation feven  pence  of  duty  ;  and  the  exporter  received  a  draw- 
back of  four  pence ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  purpofe  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  to  make  our  own  people  pay  more  for  tliat  ufeful  commodi- 
ty than  foreigners.  Upon  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  beaver-fldns 
by  the  late  pc^ucCy  that  abfurd  regulation  was  altered :  a  penny 
per  fkin  of  duty  is  laid  on  importation,  and  feven  pence  on  ex- 
portation {c).  By  that  means  beaver- fkins  arc  cheaper  here  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  A  fimilar  regulation  is  eftablifh- 
cd  with  refpec^  to  gum-arabic.  A  hundred  weight  pays  on  im- 
portation fix  pence,  and  on  exportation  L.  i,  los.  {d).  As  the 
foregoing  articles  are  ufed  in  various  manufa<flures,  tlicir  cheap - 
nefs  in  Briuin,  -by  means  of  thefe  regulations,  will  probably  ba- 
lance the  high  price  of  labour,  fo  as  to  keep  open  to  us  tlic  foreign 
market. 

(a)  7^  Geo.  in.  cap.  47. 

{h)  50  George  III.  cap.  37. 

(c)  4"  Gcorjjc  Iir.  cap.  9. 

0^)  50  George  III.  cap.  37. 
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James  I.  of  England  iflued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  gold 
and  filver,  whether  in  coin  or  plate,  goldiinith's  work,  or  bullion, 
to  be  exported.  Not  to  mention  the  nnconftitutional  ftep  of  an 
Englifti  King  ufurping  the  legiQative  power,  it  was  a  glaring  ab- 
furdity  to  prohibit  manufadlured  work  from  being  exported.  Gold 
and  filver,  coined  or  uncoined,  are  to  this  day  prohibited  to  be 
exported  from  France  ;  a  moft  abfurd  prohibition,  for  a  merchant 
will  never  willingly  export  gold  and  filver  ;  but  if  the  balance  be 
againft  him,  the  exportation  is  unavoidable.  The  only  effedfc 
of  the  prohibidon  is,  to  fwell  the  merchant's  debt ;  forhemuft 
have  recourfe  to  a  fmuggler,  who  muft  be  tempted  with  a  .high 
bribe  to  undertake  the  exportation. 

A  French  author  remarks,  than  in  no  country  are  conunercial 
regulations  better  contrived  than  in  Britain ;  and  inflances  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  i  ft.  Foreign  commodities,  fuch  as  may  rival 
their  own,  are  prohibited,  or  burdened  with  duties,  ad,  Their  ma- 
nufadlures  are  encouraged  by  a  free  exportation,  jd,  Raw  mate- 
rials which  cannot  be  produced  at  home,  cochineal,  for  example, 
indigo,  &c,  are  imported  free  of  duty.  4th,  Raw  materials  of 
their  own  growth,  fuch  as  wool,  fuller's  earth,  &c.  arc  prohibi- 
ted to  be  exported.  5  th,  Every  commodity  has  a  firee  courib; 
through  the  kingdom,  without  duty.  And  laftly.  Duties  paid  on 
importation,  are  repaid  on  exportation.  This  remark  is  for  the 
moil  part  well  founded  :  and  yet  the  fadls  above  fet  forth  will  not 
permit  us  to  fay,  that  the  Englilh  commercial  laws  have  as  yet  ar* 
rived  at  perfedion. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  feveral  articles  that  enter  into 
the  prefent  fketch,  I  fliall  clofe  with  fome  general  refle<flions.  The 
management  of  the  finances  is  a  moft  important  branch  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  no  lefs  delicate  than  important.  Taxes  may  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  promote  in  a  high  degree  the  profperity  of  a 
ftate  ;  and  without  much  contrivance,  they  may  do  much  .mis- 
chief. 
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chief.  The  latter,  by  rendering  the  fovereign  odious,  and  the 
people  miferable,  eflfec^ally  eradicate  patriotifm :  no  other  caufe 
is  more  fruitful  of  rebelHon  ;  and  no  other  caufe  reduces  a  coun- 
try to  be  a  more  eafy  prey  to  an  invader.  To  that  caufe  were  the 
Mahometans  chiefly  indebted  for  their  conqueft  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. The  people  were  glad  to  change  their  mafter  ;  becaufe,  in- 
ftead  of  muhiplied,  intricate,  and  vexatious  duties,  they  found 
themfelves  fubjedled  to  a  fimple  tribute,  eafily  colledled,  and  eafily 
paid.  Had  the  art  of  oppreflive  taxes  been  known  to  the  Romans, 
when  they  put  in  pradlice  againft  the  Carthaginians  the  utmofl: 
perfid/and  cruelty  for  making  them  abandon  their  city,  they 
probably  would  have  chofen  the  fofter  method  of  impofing  high 
duties  on  exportation  and  importation,  which  would  have  gratified 
their  avarice,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  emaciated  Carthage,  and 
reduced  it  to  beggary. 

But  fuch  taxes  require  not  the  aid  of  external  force  to  fubdue  a 
nation  :  they  alone  will  reduce  it  to  the  moft  contemptible  weak- 
nefs.  From  the  union  of  the  diflferent  Spanifh  kingdoms  under 
one  monarch,  there  was  reafon  to  expedl  an  exertion  of  fpirit,  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  Romans  •  when  peace  was  reftored  under  Au- 
guftus.  Spain  was  at  that  period  the  mofl  potent  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope, or  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  and  yet,  inftead  of  flourifhing  in 
that  advantageous  condition,  it  was  by  noxious  taxes  brought 
down  to  poverty  and  depopulation.  The  political  hiftory  of  that 
kingdom  with  refpedl  tQ  its  finances,  ought  to  be  kept  in  perpe- 
tual remembrance,  that  kings,  and  their  minifters,  may  flum  the 
deflrudlive  rock  upon  which  Spain  hath  been  wrecked.  The  cortcs 
of  Spain  had  once  as  extenfive  powers  as  ever  were  enjoy 'd  by  an 
Englifh  parliament ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  union  their  power  being 
funk  to  a  fhadow,  the  King  and  ^his  minifters  governed  without 
much  control.  Britain  cannot .  be  too  thankful  to  Providence  for 
her  parliament.     From  the  hiftory  of  every  modem  European  na^* 

don. 
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tion,  an  inflruclive  leflbn  may  be  gathered,  that  the  three  eflates, 
or  a  parliament  m  our  language,  are  the  only  proper  check  agaiufl 
the  ignorance  and  rapacity  of  minifters.  The  fertility  of  the  Spa*- 
nifli  foil  is  well  known.  Notwithftanding  frequent  droughts  to 
which  it  is  liable,  it  would  produce  greatly  with  diligent  culture ; 
and  in  fad  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  produced 
corn  fufEcient  for  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  a  great  furplus, 
which  was  annually  exported  to  Italy.  During  the  domination 
of  the  Moors,  Arabian  authors  agree;  that  Spain  w^as  extremely 
populous.  An  author  of  that  nation,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, i-eports,  that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Spain  80  capital 
cities,  300  of  the  fecond  and  third  orders,  befide  villages  fb  fre- 
quent, that  one  could  not  walk  a  mile  without  meeting  one  or 
more  of  them.  In  Cordova  alone,  the  capital  of  the  Mooriih  em^ 
pire,  he  reckons  200,000  houfes  ^,  600  mofques,  and  900  public 
baths.  In  the  eleventh  century,  another  author  mentions  no  fewer 
that  1 2,000  villages  in  the  plain  of  Seville.  Agriculture  at  that 
period  muft  have  been  in  the  utmoft  perfe<Sion,  when  Spain  could 
feed  fuch  multitudes.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  internal  com- 
merce, is  not  recorded  ;  but  all  authors  agree,  that  their  foreign 
commerce  was  immenfe.  Befide  many  articles  of  finaller  valued 
they  exported  raw  filk,  oil,  fugar,  a  fort  of  cochineal,  quickfilvcr, 
iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  manufaiflures  of  filk,  of  wool,  &<?. 
The  annual  revenue  of  Abdoulrahman  III.  one  of  the  Spanifh 
califs,  was  in  money  1 2,045,000  dinares^  above  five  millions  Step* 
ling,  befide  large  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  fruits. 
That  prince's  revenue  muft  indeed  have  been  immenfe  to  fitpply 
the  fums  expended  by  him,  Befide  the  annual  charges  of  g<H 
vemment,  fleets,  and  armies,  he  laid  out  great  fums  on  his  pri* 

•  Ihvclling-lioufcs  at  that  time  were  not  fo  large,  nor  fo  expcnfive^  as  they 

c:\jnc  to  be  in  later  times. 
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vate  pleafurcs*  Tho'  engaged  continiially  in  war,  he  had  money 
to  fpare  for  building  a  new  town  three  miles  from  Cordova,  na- 
med Zehra^  after  his  favourite  miftrefs.  In  that  town  he  cre<5ted 
a  magnificent  palace,  fufficiently  capacious  for  his  whole  fera- 
glio  of  6300  perfons.  There  were  in  it  1400  coltmms  of  African 
and  Spanifh  marble,  19  of  Italian  marble,  and  140  of  the  fined 
kind,  a  prefent  from  the  Greek  Emperor.  In  the  middle  of  the 
great  faloon,  were  many  images  of  birds  and  beads  in  pure  gold 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  pouring  water  into  a  large  marble 
bafon.  That  prince  muft  have  had  immenfe  ftables  for  horfes,  when 
he  entertained  for  his  conftant  guard  no  fewer  than  12,000  horfe- 
men,  having  fabres  and  belts  enriched  with  gold.  Upon  the  city 
of  Zehra  alone,  including  the  palace  and  gardens,  were  expended 
annually  500,000  dinares,  which  make  above  L.  100,000  Sterling ; 
and  it  required  twenty-five  years  to  complete  thefe  works  *• 

The  great  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  induftry  of  the  Moors,  and 
their  advantageous  fituation  for  trade,  carried  on  the  profperity 
of  Spain  down  to  the  time  that  they  were  fubdued  by  Ferdinand 


*  A  prefent  made  to  Abdoulrahman  by  AbdouImeHk,  when  cfaofen  prime  vi- 
zier, is  a  fpecimen  of  the  riches  of  Spain  in  that  period,  id,  408  pounds  of  virgin 
gold.  2d,  The  value  of  420^000  fequins  in  filver  ingots.  3d,  400  pounds  of  the 
wood  of  aloes,  one  piece  of  which  weigh'd  180  pounds.  4ch,  500  ounces  of  am« 
bergreafe,  of  which  there  was  one  (Mece  thai  weighed  1 00  ounces,  jth^  300  ounces 
of  the  fineft  camphire.  6thy  300  pieces  of  gold-lhiff,  fuch  as  were  prohibited 
to  be  worn  but  by  the  Caliph  himlelf.  7th,  A  quantity  of  fine  fur.  8th, 
Horfe-furniture  of  gold  and  filk,  Bagdad  fabric,  for  48  hories.  9th,  4000  pounds 
of  raw  {Ilk.  10th,  30  pieces  Perfian  tapeftry  of  furprifing  beauty,  nth.  Com- 
plete armour  for  800  wtr-hoHes*  12th,  1000  bucklers,  and  looyooo  arrows. 
1 3th,  Fifteen  Arabian  horfes,  with  moft  fumptuous  furniture ;  and  a  hundred  o-' 
ther  Arabian  horfes  for  the  King's  attendants.  14th,  Twenty  mules,  with  fuitable 
furniture.  1 5th,  Forty  young  men,  and  twenty  young  women,  complete  beauties, 
ail  of  them  drefa'd  in  fuperb  habits. 

Vol.  L  3  T  ""'  of 
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of  Arragon.  Of  this  we  have  undoubted  evidence,  from  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.  and  of  his  fbn  Philip, 
being  efteemcd  at  that  period  the  richeft  nation  in  the  liniverfe. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Uftariz,  that  the  town  of  Seville,  in  thc: 
period  meutioned,  contained  .60,000  filk  looms.  During  the  fix- 
t<:enth  century,  the  woollen  cloth  of  Segovia  was  efteexned  the  fiilefl; 
in  Europe ;  aixl  that  of  Catalonia  long  maintained  its  preference  in_ 
die  Levant,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  adjacent  iflands.  In  a  memorial  ad- 
drefled  to  the  fecond  Philip,  Louis  Valle  de  la  C^rda  reports,  tha£ 
ifi  the  fair  of  Medina  he  had  negotiated  bills  of  exchange  to  ^iiff 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  crowns  ;  and  ia* 
Spain  at  that  time  there  were  feveral  other  fairs,  no  lefe  fire-. 
quentcd. 

ThiC  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  deprived  Spain  of  fix  or  {jpveoL. 
hundred  thoufand  frugal  and  induftrious  inhabitants;  a  wound 
that  touched  its  vicals,  but  not  mortal :  tender  care,  with  proper 
remedies,  would  have  reftored  Spain  to  its  former  vigour.  But 
unhappily  for  that  kingdom^  its  political  phyficians  were  not  Hull- 
ed in  the  method  of  cure  :  inftead  of  applying  healing  medicines^ 
they  cnflamed  the  diffafe,  and  rendered  it  incurable.  The  mini* 
ftry,  who,  inftigated  by  the  clergy,  had  prevailed  on  the  King^ 
to  banilh  the  Moors,  dreading  lofs  of  favour  if  they  ihould  fiifier 
the  King's  revenues  to  fink,  were  forc'd,  in  felf-defence,  to  double 
the  taxes  upon  the  remaining  inhabitants.  And  what  could  ht 
expedled  from  that  fatal  meafure,  but  utter  ruin  ;  when  the  poor 
Chriftians,  who  were  too  much  of  gentlemen  to  be  induftrious,  iiad 
fcarce  been  able  to  crawl  under  the  load  of  former  taxes  ?  -  -^ 

But  a  matter  that  aifords  a  lefTon  fo  inftruftive,  merits  a  more 
particular  detail.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  laft  ccntuiy,' 
there  were  extenfive  plantations  of  fugar  in  the  kingdom  of  GxAr 
iiada,  which  upon  the  occafion  mentioned  were  deeply  taxcd^  fo  M 
tliat  with  the  former  taxes  fugar  pay'd  36  per  cent.     This  branch 

-      '      pf 
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of  hu£bandry,  which  could  not  fail  to  languifh  under  fuch  opprcf- 
fion,  was  in  a  deep  confumption  when  the  firft  American  fugars  were 
imported  into  Europe,  and  was  totally  extinguiflied  by  the  lower 
price  of  thefe  fugars.  Spain  once  enjoy 'd  a  moft  cxtenfivc  com- 
merce of  fpirits  manufadlured  at  home,  perhaps  more  extenfivc 
than  France  does  at  prefent.  But  two  caufes  concurred  to  ruin 
that  manufadlure  ;  firft,  oppreflive  taxes  ;  and  next,  a  prohibition 
to  the  manufadlurer,  of  vending  his  fpirits  to  any  but  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  ;  a  flavery  paft  all  endurance.  Spanifh  fait 
is  fuperior  in  quaUty  to  that  of  Portugal,  and  ftill  more  to  that  of 
France  :  when  refined  in  Holland,  it  produces  lo  per  cent,  more 
than  the  former,  and  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  latter ;  and  the 
making  of  fait,  requires  in  Spain  lefs  labour  than  in  Portugal  of 
in  France.  Thus  Spanifli  fait  may  be  afforded  the  cheapeft,  as  re- 
quiring lefs  labour ;  and  yet  mtay  draw  the  higheft  price,  as  fupe- 
rior in  quality :  notwithftanding  which  fhining  advantages,  fcarcc 
any  fait  is  exported  from  Spain  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  an  exorbi- 
tant duty  makes  it  come  dearer  to  the  purchafer  than  arty  other  lalt. 
A  more  moderate  duty  would  bring  more  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  befide  eafing  the  labouring  poor,  and  employing  Aem  in 
the  manufaaure.  The  fuperior  quality  of  Spanifh  raw  filk,  make^ 
it  in  great  requeft ;  but  as  the  duty  upon  it  exceeds  60  per  cent. 
it  can  find  no  vent  in  a  foreign  market :  nor  is  there  almoft  any 
demand  for  it  at  home,  as  its  high  price  has  reduced  the  filk-ma- 
nufadure  in  Spain  to  the  loweft  ebb.  But  the  greateft  oppreffion 
oi  all,  as  it  affeds  every  fort  of  manufafture,  is  the  famous  tax 
known  by  the  name  of  'alccpvala^  upon  every  thing  bought  and 
fold,  which  was  laid  on  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  cortes  op 
pariiament,  limited  exprefsly  to  eight  years,  and  yet  kept  up,  con- 
trary to  law,  merely  by  the  King's  authority.  This  monWous 
tax,  originally  10  percent,  ad  'uahrem^  was  by  the  two  PliiKps, 
III.  and  IV.  augmented  to  14  per  cent.;  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  de- 
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ftroy  all  internal  commerce,  by  the  encouragement  it  gives  to 
fmuggling  *.  The  difficulty  of  recovering  payment  of  fuch  op- 
preflive  taxes,  heightened  the  brutality  of  the  farmers;  vrhich 
haftened  the  downfall  of  the  manufadures  :  poverty  and  diftrefs 
banifhed  fuch  workmen  as  could  find  bread  elfewhere ;  and  re- 
duced the  reft  to  beggary.  The  poor  hufbandmen  funk  imder  the 
weight  of  taxes  :  and  as  if  this  had  not  been  fufficient  to  ruin  a- 
griculture  totally,  the  Spanifli  miniftry  fuperadded  an  abiblute 
prohibition  againft  exporting  corn.  The  moft  amazing  article  of 
all  is,  that  it  has  been  the  practice,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
to  fet  a  price  on  corn  ;  which  ruins  the  farmer  when  the  price  is 
low,  and  yet  refufes  him  the  relief  of  a  high  price.  That  agricul- 
ture in]^Spain  fliould  be  in  a  deep  confumption,  is  far  from  being  a 
wonder :  it  is  rather  a  wonder  that  it  has  not  long  ago  died  of 
that  difeafe.  Formerly  there  was  plenty  of  corn  for  twenty  millions 
of  inhabitants,  with  a  fiurplus  for  the  great  city  of  Rome ;  and  yet 
at  prcfent,  and  for  very. many  years  back,  there  has  not  been  com 
for  feven  millions,  its  prefent  inhabitants.  Their  only  refource 
for  procuring  even  the  neceflaries  of  life,  were  the  treafures  of  the 
new  world,  which  could  not  laft  for  ever ;  and  Spain  became  fo 
miferably  poor,  that  Philip  IV.  was  neceflitated  to  give  a  currency 


*  The  following  paflagc  is  from  Uftariz,  ch.  96.  •*  After  mature  confidcra^. 
*'  tion  of  the  duties  impofed  upon  commodities,  I  have  not  difcovered  in  France, 
'*  England,  or  Holland,  any  duty  laid  upon  the  home^fale  of  their  own  manufec- 
«*  tures,  whether  the  firft  or  any  fubfcquent  falc.  As  Spain  alone  groans  under  the 
•*  burden  of  14  per  cent,  impofed  not  only  on  the  firft  fale  of  every  parcel,  but 
«<  on  each  fale,  I  am  jealous  that  this  ftrange  tax  is  the  chief  caufc  of  the  ruin  of 
"  our  manufafturcs."  As  to  the  ruinous  confequences  of  this  tax,  fee  Bernardo  dc 
Ulloa  upon  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Spain,  Part  i.  ch.  3,  ch,  13.  And 
yet  fo  blind  was  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  to  impofc  the  alcavala  upon  the  Netherlands, 
a  country  flourifhing  in  commerce  both  internal  and  external.  It  muft  have  given 
a  violent  (hock  to  tlieir  manufafturcs. 
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to  b/is  coppei*  coin,  almoft  equal  to  that  of  filvcr.  Thus  in  Spain, 
the  downfall  of  hufbandry,  arts,  and  ^commerce,  was  not  occa- 
fioned  by  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  far  lefs  by  difcovcry  of  a 
new  world  *,  of  which  the  gold  and  filver  were  favourable  to 
hufbandry  at  lead  ;  but  by  exorbitant  taxes,  a  voracious  monfter, 
which,  after  fwallowing  up  the  whole  riches  of  the  kingdom,  has 
left  nothing  for  itfelf  to  feed  on.  The  following  pidure  is  drawn 
by  a  writer  of  that  nation,  who  may  be  depended  on  for  veracity 
as  well  as  knowledge  {a).  **  Poverty  and  diftrefs  difpeople  a 
*'  country,  by  baniftiing  all  thoughts  of  marriage.  They  even 
*•  deftroy  fucking  children ;  for  what  nourifhment  can  a  wo- 
"  man  aflPord  to  her  infant,  who  herfelf  is  reduced  to  bread  and 
water,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  labour  and  defpair  ?  A  greater 
proportion  accordingly  die  here  in  infancy,  than  where  the  la- 
bouring poor  are  more  at  eafe ;  and  of  thofe  who  efcape  by 
ftrength  of  conftitution,  the  fcarcity  of  cloathing  and  of  nou- 
rifhment makes  them  commonly  fhort-lived," 
So  blind  however  are  the  Spaniards  in  the  adminiftration  of 
their  finances,  that  the  prefent  miniftry  are  following  out  the 
(ame  meafures  in  America,  that  have  brought  their  native  coun- 
try to  the  brink  of  ruin.     Cochineal,  cocoa,  fugar,  &c,  imported 


^  Uftariz,  in  his  Theory  and  prafticc  of  commerce,  proves  from  evident  UHs,  that 
the  depopulation  of  Spain  is  not  occafioned  by  the  Weft  Indies.  From  Caftile  few 
go  to  America,  and  yet  Caftile  is  the  worft  peopled  country  in  Spain.  The  north* 
crn  provinces,  Gallicia,  Afturia,  Bifcay,  &c.  fend  more  people  to  Mexico  and  Pe- 
ru than  all  the  other  provinces  i  and  yet  of  all  arc  the  moft  populous.  He  afcribci 
ihc  depopulation  of  Spain  to  the  ruin  of  the  manufacflures  by  opprcffivc  Uxcs  j  and 
ufTcris,  that  the  Weft  Indies  lend  rather  to  people  Spain  :  many  return  home  laden 
with  riches ;  and  of  thofc  who  do  not  return,  many  remit  money  to  their  rela- 
tions, which  enables  them  to  marry,  and  to  rear  children. 

(a)  Don  Gicronimo  de  Vftaria. 
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into  Spain  duty-free,  would  be  a  vaft  fund  of  commerce  with  other 
nations  :  but  a  heavy  duty  on  importation  is  an  abfblute  bar  to 
that  commerce,  by  forcing  the  other  European  nations  to  provide 
themfelves  elfewhere.  Spanifli  oil  exported  to  America  would  be 
a  great  article  of  commerce,  were  it  not  barred  by  a  heavy  duty 
on  exportation,  equal  almoil  to  a  prohibition :  and  the  Spanifh 
Americans,  for  want  of  oil,  are  reduced  to  ufe  fat  and  butter,  verf 
improper  for  a  hot  climate.  The  prohibition  of  plantil^  vines  in 
Mexico^  and  the  exceffive  duty  on  the  importation  of  Spanifh 
wines  into  that  country,  have  introduced  a  fpirit  drawn  from  the 
fugar-cane,  which,  being  more  deftrudlive  than  a  peftilence,  ii 
proiiibited  under  fevere  penalties.  The  prohibition  however  has 
no  efiedl,  but  to  give  the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  mono- 
poly of  thofc  fpirits,  which,  under  their  protedlion,  are  fold  pu- 
blicly ;  a  commerce  no  lefs  fhameful  than  deftrucSlive* 

But  this  fubjedl  feems  to  be  inexhauftible.  The  filver  and  gold 
mines  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  are,  by  improper  taxes,  joendered 
lefs  profitable,  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  proprietors,  than  they 
ought  to  be.  The  King's  fhare  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  filver,  and 
the  tenth  part  of  the  gold,  that  the  mines  produce.  There  is  be- 
fidc  a  chity  of  eighty  piaftres,  upon  every  quintal  of  mercury  em.- 
plov'd  in  thefe  mines.  Thefe  heavy  exadlions,  have  occafioned  an 
abandon  of  all  mines  but  what  are  of  the  richeft  fort.  The  inha-^ 
hit  ants  pay  3.3  per  ce7it.  on  the  goods  imported  to  them  from  Spain, 
and  they  are  fubjedled  befide  to  the  alcavala,  which  is  14  per 
cent,  for  every  tiling  bought  and  fold  within  the  country.  The 
moft  provoking  tax  of  all  is  what  is  termed  la  cruciade^  being  a 
lum  paid  for  indulgence  to  eat  eggs,  butter,  and  cheefe,  during 
Lent,  which  is  yielded  by  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
government,  it  is  true,  oblige*  no  perfbn  to  take  out  fuch  an  in- 
dulgence :  but  the  priefts  refufe  every  religious  confolation  to  thofc 
who  do  not  purchafe  j  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  fingle  perfon  in 

SpanifL 
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Spanifh  America  wlio  is  bold  enough  to  ftand  oat  againfl  fuch 
ojppreflion. 

There  is  recorded  in  hiftory,  another  example  of  deftniiflive 
taxes  fimilar  to  that  now  m/jcntioned.  Auguftus,  on  his  conqueft 
of  Egypt,  having  brought  to  Rome  the  treafurc  of  its  kings,  gold 
and  filver  overflowed  in  Italy  ;  the  buBk  of  which  found  its  way 
to  Conftantinople,  when  it  became  the  feat  of  empire.  By  thefe 
means,  Italy  was  fadly  impoveriftied  :  the  whole  ground  had  been 
covered  with  gardens  and  villas,  now  deferted ;  and  there  was 
neither  corn  nor  manufadlures  to  exchange  for  money.  Gold  and 
filver  became  now  as  rare  in  Italy  as  they  had  been  of  old  ;  and 
yet  the  fame  taxes  that  had  been  paid  with  eafe  during  plenty  of 
money,  were  rigidly  exaded,  which  ruined  all. 


END    of    the    First    V  o  l  u  .m  e. 
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